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SKETCH OF THE AUTHOR'S LIFE. 



In attempling to furnish the readers of ** The Book of Nature** with a 
delineation of the life and character of its distinguished author, even a 
more experienced biographer might approach the task with hesitancy. 
The writer of the following sketch wiU not therefore affect to conceal lus 
a]^>rehensions that in so brief a space as is allotted to him, he may fail of 
doing justice to the name and memory of one possessed of such rare in- 
tellectual and moral endowments. Happily, however, the name of Dr. 
John Mason Good has become identified with the history of our own times, 
aod his numerous and able contributions to oin* stock of knowledge, of a 
literary, professional, and religious nature, furnish a monument to his me- 
mory more imperishable than brass. His friend and contemporary. Dr. 
Olinthus Gregory, in his *' Memoirs,** embracing his life, writings, and 
character, has given to the world p^ple test^onials of his surprising 
gcnina, untiring industry, and extriu/rdinary erudition. And though the 
lines are traced by the hand of affection, yet we discover no marks of ful- 
aome adulation or enthusiastic eulogy. The writer seemed to feel that to 
depart from the simple and artless narrative of facts would but detract from 
tbe merita of the individual whose learning and virtues constitiited his theme. 
Little ebe than a summary of this interesting biography will be attempted 
m the present sketch. 

Dr. John Mason Good was the son of the Rev. Peter Good, a minister 
of the Independent or Congregational class of Dissenters, at Epping, in 
Eseex. He was bom May 26th, 1764, and received his name from the 
celebrated John Mason, author of the treatise on ^ Self-knowledge,** who 
was his maternal uncle. 

His first studies were under the superintendence of his father ; who, 
§or the sake of educating his sons to his own mind, organized a semi- 
■ary, in which were also the sons of a few of his personal friends, — 
the Domber of pupils being limited to sixteen. There he very early 
a cm iii cd those habits of study, and that taste for literary pursuits, in which 
h€ was destined to excel in after-life. He acquired, while very young, an 
aecarate knowledge of the Latin, Greek, and French languages, and thus 
laid the finmdation for his subsequent high attainments as a linguist 

When he was a httle more than twelve years of age, his indefatigable 
mrnUm began very seriously to impair his health, and lus sedentary habits 
produced a cunrature of the spine, which interrupted his growdi, and 
well oifh destroyed his constitution. But even then, it was only at the 
OBpOffUmity of his honoured father, that he consented to partake 
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with his companions of those rural and healthful sports, so necessary to 
mfintal relaxation and corporeal strength. And although he seemed to have 
DO reBsh for these puerile pursuits at first, yet their effect upon his body 
and mind was such, that he soon engaged in them with his characteristic 
ardour, and became as healthful, agile, and erect as any of his youthful 
dissociates. 

At fifteen years of age he was apprenticed to Mr. Johnson, a surgeon 
apothecary, at Gosport. Here he quickly acquired and performed the 
pharmaceutic functions ; and, by reading and practice, very soon became a 
very valuable assistant to his master. Within the first year, notwithstand- 
ing his multifarious avocations, he commenced his career as a writer, by 
composing a "Dictionary of Poetic Endings," and a number of little 
poems of sterling merit. Next, he employed his leisure hours in drawing 
up " An abstracted View of the principal Tropes and Figures of Rhetoric in 
their Origin and Powers," illustrated by a variety of examples. 

Before he had completed his sixteenth year, Mr. Johnson's illness 
threw upon his apprentice an imusual weight of responsibility; and the 
business of conducting the establishment, almost entirely without super- 
intendence, engrossed most of his time. He nevertheless began imder these 
embarrassing circumstances to study the ItaUan language, of which he 
soon made himself master ; and his commonplace book shows with what 
zeal, industry, and efiect he pursued this and his other studies. 

Shortly aflerward, however, Mr. Johnson's continued indisposition ren- 
dered it necessary to engage a gentleman of skill and experience to con- 
duct his extensive business ; and he selected for this purpose Mr. Babington, 
then an assistant-surgeon at Harlem Hospital, and since well known as a 
physician of high reputation in London. 

The death of Mr. Johnson occurring soon afler the consummation of 
this arrangement. Dr. Babington and Mr. Good were separated, afler having 
formed a mutual and endearing attachment, each having availed himself of 
. opening prospects which simultaneously presented themselves. Afler pursuing 
his studies a short time under the direction of a skilful surgeon at Havant, 
into whose family he was received, he was offered a parmership with a repu- 
table surgeon at Sudbury. To qualify himself for this situation he went to 
London in 1783, and attended the lectures of Dr. Foi:dyce, Dr. Lowder, and 
other eminent professors ; and availing himself of the advantages of hos- 
pital practice, he became an active member of a society for the promotion 
of natural philosophy, then existing among the students of Guy's Hospital. 
He soon distinguished himself by the part he took in the discussions, and 
by his original essays, one of which, " On the Theory of Earthquakes," is 
said to have been peculiarly ingenious, elaborate, and classical. 

The following summer of 1784, he commenced his professional career m 
Sudbury, and though but twenty years of age, soon gave striking proofs 
of his surgical skill, which gained him the confidence of the public ; and his 
partner soon afler retired from the business, and resigned the practice in his 
favour. In 1785, he married Miss Grodfrey, of Coggeshall, a young lady 
of accomplished mind and fascinating manners. But scarce had the joyous 
festivity of his youthful heart commenced, which he so beautifully expresses 
in the poem written on his marriage, before he found, alas ! ** a worm was 
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in the bud of this sweet roee.** In a little more than six months his bdoved 
companion died of consumption. 

Sach was the shock upon his sensibilities produced by this sad and mo- 
IsBcholy bereavement, that it seemed to have paralyzed his mental energies ; 
during the fonr years of his solitary condition, he seemed to suspend 
those active literary employments, of which he had given so hopeful promise. 
In 1789, he married a second time. The object of his choice was the 
daughter of Thomas Fenn, Esq., a highly respectable banker at Sudbury. 
With this lady, who possessed superior excellence and worth, he shared 
the conjugal endeannents during the last thirty-eight years of his life. 
l*he fruits of this marriage were six children, two only of whom with their 
widowed mother survive. 

The year after this marriage. Dr. Good commenced the study of the 
Hebrew language, of which he soon acquired a critical knowledge, as was 
exhibited in some of the most valuable productions of his pen. The 
•phere of his professional labour became very extensive, and a pros- 
pect of competence and even wealth was opened before him. But too 
soon be proved the versatility of all human possessions ; for in 1 792, by becom- 
ing legally bound for the debts of others, or by lending a large sum of money 
to personal (nends which they were unable to pay, he became involved in 
great pecuniary embarrassment. Instead, however, of availing him- 
self of the entire relief which was promptly offered by Mr. Fenn, he esti- 
mated his loss as the penal infliction for his imprudence, and therefore de- 
termined to tax his mental resources for his penance ; and to his misfor- 
tune be was indebted for the developement of genius and talent of which he 
was till then ■ooonscious. 

He began with increasing assiduity a course of literary activity almost 
without a paralleL He wrote plays, made translations, composed poems 
nnd phflosopbieal essays, which, though possessed of acknowledged merit, all 
failed to yield him pecuniary remuneration to any extent. At length, how- 
ever, be published bis fugitive pieces in ^ l*he World,** the Morning Post 
of that day, and under the signature of the ** Rural Bard,** he introduced 
hiBself to popular favour. 

In the year 1793, having unsuccessfully contended against the frowns of 
advcTHty, be was ibrtunate enough to receive a proposition to remove to 
and engage in paitnersbip with a surgeon and apothecary of ex- 
prioliee in the metropolis, and to obtain an official connexion as 
of the prisons. He availed himself of this opening, and 
10 LoodoB^ bis spuits buoyant with hope, that a fairer and brighter 
iaf VIS aboot lo dawn upon him. But again he was doomed to the sad 
•aafnidable defeat of his apparently well-founded expectations : for, 
been admitted the same year a member of the CoUegre of Surgeons, 
reeetved other marks of professional distinction, his partner 
of his rising popularity, and his envy caused him to pursue 
of eondoot which resulted in the failure of their business and 
of tbdr partnership. Still he concealed from his fatlier 
wad nven from his own family, the extent of his embarrassments, 
fiMsreoesrii^full relief though perfectly within bis reaeh; and 
no obligation, but rely upon his own resouroes. 
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Although he was surroundied by an increasing family, frequent and 
unexpected vexations, and the defeat of all his favourite projects, each in 
its turn did not in the least dishearten him, but, on the contrary, were con- 
tinual incentives to his professional activity and to the most extended 
literary research. For nearly four years, thus circumstanced, he concealed 
his anxieties from those he most loved, maintained a cheerful demeanour 
among his friends, pursued his theoretical and practical inquiries into every 
accessible channel ; and, at length, by his exertions, and the blessing of God, 
surmounted every difficulty, and obtained professional reputation and emo- 
lument, sufficient to satisfy his tlurst for fame, and to place him in what 
are regarded as reputable and easy circumstances. 

In 1795, he gained a premium of twenty guineas by successfully com 
peting before the Medical Society ; having presented the best dissertation 
on the question, " What are the diseases most frequent in workhouses, poor- 
houses, and similar institutions, and what are the best means of cure 
and of prevention." Soon after, his talents and acquirements began to be 
highly appreciated, and in 1707 he commenced his translation of Lucretius. 
To his knowledge of the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, French, and Italian, he now 
added that of the German, Spanish, and Portuguese; and, by the year 1800, 
he had made considerable attainments in the Arabic and Persian languages. 
Very soon he gave evidence m some of the Reviews of his success in 
these difficult languages, and attracted the attention and secured the kind 
offices of many of the literati of Great Britain. 

He next published his ** History of Medicine,'' which has not since been 
surpassed either in accuracy or style. During the few years which in- 
tervened between his temporal embarrassments and his final triumph over 
them, in 1812, besides multiplied productions of his pen in prose and poetry, 
of which a catalogue would be too prolix for our present purpose, he madd 
a translation of the Song of Songs or Sacred Idyls, Essay on Medical Tech- 
nology, Translation of the Book of Job ; and, in conjunction with Dr. (jrregory 
and Mr. Bosworth, prepared for the press the Pantologia, or Universal 
Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and Words, in twelve volumes, royal octavo. 

In the year 1810, he was invited to deliver a series of lectures at the 
Surrey Institution, " on any subjects, literary or scientific, which would be 
agreeable to himself." He complied with the request of the directors, and 
delivered a first, second, and third series of lectures during three successive 
winters, to crowded audiences which attended with gratification and de- 
light. His subjects were — of the first series, *• The Nature of the Material 
World ;" the second, " The Nature of the Animate World ;" and the third, 
** The Nature of the Mind." To these lectures we are indebted for the 
nucleus upon which Dr. Good afterward amplified, until the ** Book of 
Nature" was the finished product. 

He cx)ntinued, in addition to these immense intellectual labours, to perform 
the duties of surgeon and apothecary, walking twelve or fifteen miles a day 
through the streets of London, until the year 1820, when he added the more 
elevated character of a physician, and, in his own language, ^ began the 
world afiresh, with good omens and a fair breeze." Inunediately afterward, 
he published his ** Physiological System of Nosology," and within twa 
years, ** The Study of Medicine" was finished. This work the Britisb 
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Medical Reviews prouoimce *' beyond all comparison the best of the kind 
in the English language,** and its author ** one who could devour whole 
libraries.** n 

Such were the perpetual occupations of this eminent man, literary and 
professional, and such the splendid acquirements which he gained by his 
genius and industry, even amid a larger share of perplexities and disap- 
pointments than have served to damp the energies of many who might other- 
wise have shone as stars of the first magnitude. Thus illustrating his 
claims to true merits which, according to Oliver Groldsmith, •' consists, not 
in a man*8 never falling, but in rising as oHen as he falls." 

So great a variety of occupations would have thrown most men into 
confusion ; but such was the energy of Dr. Good's mind, such his habits 
of order and activity, that he carried them all forward simultaneously, and 
•offered none to be neglected, or inadequately executed. Indeed, his prac- 
tical maxim was akin to tliat of another eminent individual of indefatigable 
application, the late Dr. E. D. Clarke, who said, '* I have lived to know the 
irreat secret of human happiness is this, — never suffer your energies to 
stagnate. The old adage of * too many irons in the fire* conveys an abo- 
minable lie. You cannot have too many ; poker, tongs, and all — keep 
them all going.** 

Hence we find him at one and the same time engaged in acquiring 
several distinct languages ; translating largely from others ; editing and 
sustaining Reviews ; contributing to other periodicals on various and dis- 
tinct branches of polite literature ; preparing for the press original works ; 
enriching his conmionplace bode with ** elegant extracts,** the result of his 
immense reading, besides daily performing the arduous duties of a general 
practitioner, to an extent of which many would have complained, 
though they had no other occupations ; and which thousands make a suffi- 
cient ^wlogy (or neglecting to read even the professional improvements of 
their own time. The great secret of his distinguished career was^ in having 
adopted eariy in life Mr. Mason*s ** Rules for Students,** as commended 
by the example of his father ; that, for eminence and success in literary 
pQTsnits. ** five things are necessary ; viz. a proper distribution and ma- 
nagemem of his time ; a right method of reading to advantage ; the order 
and regulation of his studies ; the proper way of collecting and preserving 
Qseful sentiments from books and conversation ; and the improvement of his 
thoughts when alone.** 

In these five particulars it will be perceived that Dr. Good greatly ex- 
reOed ; and his eminence as a scholar, philosopher, linguist, and physician 
vas« no doubt, the result of his perseverance in practising them, rather 
than of any extraordinary originality of genius, or splendid endowments 
of natore. 

the rare excellences of the character of Dr. Good, and bv no 
the least interesting traits of his history, may be mentioned his 
extraordinary temperance, fortitude, humility, and devotion. Amid all the 
yempations of his professional life, and all his application to literary por- 
a student and an author, he still found time and inclination to in- 
the claims of Christianity ; and, having become convinced of its 
mih and importance, practised upon its precepts with rigid serupnlmuk 
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I ess, and was eventually led to embrace its doctrines and its spirit 
as the great ultimatum of human attainments. In the language of his bio- 
grapher, he had *' sought for intelligence at the Great Fowitain of intellect, 
and had found Him whom to know is life eternal." 

It is tnie, that in the former part of his life. Dr. Good was led into many- 
errors of opinion, which he found reason to recant ; and he afterward de- 
precated the errors in practice resulting from those opinions. But although, 
at that time, the ranks of infidelity were roost numerously, and, we may 
add, ably occupied, and by many of his literary associates ; yet he could 
never altogether overcome the principles impressed upon liis mind by the 
early instructions of his father : iHid hence he was preserved from those fatal 
errors, which, if received into his mind at that time, would doubtless have led 
him into a labyrinth of metaphysical subtlety, from which he might never 
have extricated himself. 

But he avoided these dangers to which by his early associations he was 
exposed ; being protected by the impressions made on his mind under his pa- 
ternal roof, in favour of the truth and authenticity of the sacred Scriptures ; 
and he wrote an essay on the ** Credibility of Revelation," which is still 
extant : but, it seems, he either wanted the opportunity, or perhaps the moral 
coiurage, to publish it, although it was admirably calculated to be useful, judg- 
ing from the extracts furnished by his biographer. 

Still, however much as he admired the general system of revelation, and 
ably as he could defend it, it would seem that he vacillated in his creed from 
one error to another, and wandered in the mazes of intellectual and moral 
obscurity, in full view of the Light which could alone ilhiminate his path. 
He acknowledged its existence, occasionally glanced towards it, which 
only served to make his •' darkness visible ;" yet still 'he sought not for 
tranquillity and peace by implicitly yielding to its influence. In an essay 
** On Happiness," written about this time, he reasons liimself very elabo- 
rately into the persuasion that there is an intimate connexion '^ between 
morab and natural philosophy ;" that ** the same spark that shoots through 
the mind the rays of science and information, difl^uses through the heart 
the softer energies of nature," and he thus exhibits the final issue of this 
momentous inquiry : 

** From such considerations as these, then, it results, that he is pursuing 
the most probable path to human felicity, who, blessed by nature with a 
soul moderately alive to the social afllections, and an understanding that 
elevates him above the prejudices and passions of the ignorant, cultivates 
with a sedulous attention the one that he may best enjoy the capacities of 
the other." * 

With these views of the nature of happiness and the best method of 
securing it, he was led to the avowal of the system of Materialism, and that 
of the Univcrsalists, with respect to future punishment ; and becoming asso- 
ciated with a number of gentlemen who professed their belief in the doc- 
trines of modem Socinianism, he soon acquired a kindred spirit, and on his 
removal to London, in 1793, he joined the congregation of Mr. Belsham, a 
distinguished minister of that persuasion in the metropolis, where he con- 
stantly attended worship nntU the year 1807. 

Diving the fourteen years he was thus connected with this Socinian con- 
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fregatioo, his rdigious belief was in nowise settled ; and by his early faini- 
liailty with Che tru^ he was preserved to a great extent from the worst ten- 
dendes of this system. Hence, says bis biograplier, *' He was too learned 
and too honest ever to affirm that the belief of the Divinity and atonement of 
our Lord was unknown in the purest ages of the church, but was engen- 
dered among other corruptions by false philosophy ; and be hud uniformly 
too great a regard for the scriptures of the New Testament, to assert that 
the apostles indulged in far-fetched reasoning; or made use of a Greek word 
(iw »im <) which conveyed an erroneous notion, from want of knowledge 
of the tenn they ought to have employed : he never contended that St. Paul 
did not mean to teach the doctrine of the resurrection of the body in the 
fifteenth chapter of the first epistle to the Corinthians ; never sported the 
pemicioua sophism that * where mystery begins religion ends.* Being 
* buried alive' in occupations, and inunersed in vexations of no ordinary 
occurrence, he did not commune frequently with his own heart, and too 
nmtnrally sunk into a lamentable indijfference to religion, at least, if that 
wonl correctly imply * converse with God;' but he never evinced indif- 
to truth and rectitude, nor ever, I believe, became involved in the 
awful perplexities of skepticism. 

** Indeed, the Bible was always with him a favourite book ; though for 
years, it is to be feared, he turned to it rather as a source of literary 
or of critical speculation, than for any higher purposes. Ailer 
bis death there was found an interleaved Pocket Bible, bound in two 
volmnes, in which he often entered notes and observations. This interest* 
ktg relic is now in my possession. The annotatidns are very numerous,. 
and, by the variations in the handwriting and the appearance of the ink,. 
Burk with sufficient accuracy the dates of their insertion, from 1790, when 
thej were commenced, until about 1824, when he found the type in which 
the Bible is printed too small for him to continue reading it with comfort. 
These notes present decisive proofs of the nature of his sentiments in dif« 
ferent periods of his life ; and in some cases mark his solicitude in later 
mgt to correct the errors of the season of speculation and thoughtlessness.*^ 

Although he had become bewildered by adopting erroneous sentiments, 
yet he never entirely lost his love of truth ; and hence the forced and unna- 
taral criticisms in which his theological friends indulged, and the skeptical 
apiril which some of them manifested, by shocking his uprightness, contri- 
InHed to his ultimate emancipation. 

After contending against the conflict within him for fourteen years, the 
at the Socinian chapel at length gave him serious pain ; and lan- 
from the pulpit, which Dr. Good regarded as equivalent to the r§com' 
of skqiticism, led to the following correspondence. 



•To m RsTBSKHn . 

«• Caroiine Place, Jan. 26M, 1807./ 
•^Dear 



** b is with much r^[ret I feel myself compelled to discontmue mj 

at the chapel in , and to break off my connexion with 

\j with which I have conlially associated for nearly fourteen years 
I since rfly respect your talents, and the indefatigable attention you have 
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paid to Biblical and theological subjects : I have the tullest conviction of 
your sincerity and desire to promote what you believe to be the great cause 
of truth and Christianity ; but I feel severely that our minds are not con- 
stituted alike ; and being totally incapable of entering into that spirit of 
skepticism which you deem it your duty to inculcate from the pulpit, I 
should be guilty of hj^wcrisy if I were any longer to countenance, by a 
personal attendance on your ministry, a system which (even admitting it to 
be right in itself) is, at least, repugnant to my own heart, and my own 
understanding. 

" Without adverting to subjects which have hurt me on former occasions, 
I now directly allude to various opinions delivered in your very elaborate 
and, inf many respects, excellent sermon of Sunday last ; and especially to 
the assertion that it is impossible to demonstrate the existence and attributes 
of a God ; that all who have attempted such demonstrations have only in- 
volved themselves in perplexity ; and that though a Christian may see 
enough to satisfy himself upon the subject, from a survey of the works of 
nature, he never can prove to himself the 'being and attributes of a God, 
clearly and free from all doubt. 

" I mean merely to repeat what I imderstood to be the general sense of 
the proposition ; and not to contend that my memory has furnished me with 
your own words. And here permit me to observe, that I have been so long 
taught a different creed, not only from the reasonings of St. Paul,^ Rom. i. 20, 
' and elsewhere, but from many of the best theologians and philosophers of 
our own country, from Sir I. Newton, Clarke, Barrow, and Locke, that I 
cannot, without pain, hear what appears to me a principle irrefragably esta- 
blished, treated with skepticism, and especially with such skepticism circu- 
lated from a Christian pulpit. 

" I have thus, privately, unbosomed my motives to you, because, both as a 
minister and as a gentleman, you are entitled to them ; and because I should 
be sorry to be thought to have acted without motives, and even without 
sufficient motives. My esteem and best wishes, however, you will always 
possess, notwithstanding my secession from the chapel ; for I am persuaded 
of the integrity of your efforts. I am obliged to you for every attention 
you have shown me, and shall, at all times, be happy to retiu*n you any 
service m my power. 

*' I remain, Dear Sir, 
** Your obliged and faithful friend and servant, 

** J. M. GtooD." 

*' To John Mason Gtood, Esq. Caroline Place. 

« , Jan. 27th, 1807. 

" Dear Sir, 

" I am obliged to you for your polite communication of your intention to 
withdraw from — chapel, and of your motives for that deter- 
mination. Having myself exercised to so great an extent the right of pri- 
vate judgment, I would be the last person to object to the exercise of thai 
right in others. 

*• I cannot, however, help considering myself as peculiarly unfortunate, 
that after alF the pains which I have taken' to est^iblish the truth of the 
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revelation, I should, in the estimation of an intelligent and, I 
would hope, not uncandid hearer, lie open to the charge of inculcating from 
ike pulpit a spirit of skepticism, and that the allusion which I made on Sun- 
day last to the unsatLsfactory nature of the exploded a priori demonstration 
of the Divine existence, should have been understood as a declamtion of a 
deficiency in the proper evidence of the being and attributes of God. * 
** I certainly would not myself attend the ministry of a preacher who was 
skeptical either in regard to the Divine existence, or the truth of the Chris- 
tun revelation. I must, therefore, completely justify you in withdrawing 
from my ministry while you entertain your present views. I can only regret, 
that I have expressed myself inadvertently in a manner so liable to be mis- 
voderstood ; and sincerely wishing you health and happiness, 

•* I am. Dear Sir, 

** Your obedient servant, 



M 



••To THE Reverend . 

•' Caroline Plaee^ Jan. 20/^ 1807. 
••Dear Sir, 
** I am obliged to you for your letter, and add only a word or two, in ex- 
planation of a single plirase which you seem to regard as uncandid. The 
trm skepHcism I have not used opprobriously, but in the very sense in 
which yon yourself seem to have applied it, in the discourse in question, to 
the apntle Thomas, by asserting, upon his refusal to admit the evidence of 
hie ^^w-disciples, as to our Saviour's resurrection, that ' it is possible, per- 
haps, that the skepticism of Thomas may, in this instance, have been ear- 
ned a little too far.' 

** I quote your idea, and, I believe, your words. And here, without ad- 
Textiag 10 other expressions of a similar nature, suffer me to close with ask- 
tn^ yon, whether 1 can legitimately draw any other conclusion from such 
a propodtion, than that a skepticism, in some small degree short of that 
nanifested by St. Thomas, is, in the opinion of him who advances that 
p fo p o siti on, not only justifiable, but an act of duty ! and that, to a certain 
cxteol, he means to inculcate the spirit or disposition on which it is fbunded t 
** It only remains that I repeat my sincere wishes for your happiness, and 
out I asiy 

** Dear Sir, 

*• Your obedient servant, 

^ John Mason Good.** 

To this letter Mr. Good received no reply. 

Soon after, he smrrendered all tlie characteristics of the Socinian creed, 
nd became a constant attendant upon Divine worship at Temple church ; 
iod in a few years afterward, he wrote another essay ^ On Happiness,** dif- 
fieraif very widely firom that to which reference has*been made in a fonner 
pvt of thb memoir, and furnishing a happy commentary on the advantages 
W lad derived from the evangelical reformation in his creed. It was not, 
r, amfl 1 81 5, that Dr. Good distinctly commtmicated to his friends 
eonfial pertiiasioo, that the evangelical represenution of the doctrmea 
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of Scripture was that wliich alone accorded with the system of revealed 
truth, and declared his conviction, " that there was no intermediate ground 
upon which a sound reasoner could make a fair stand between that of pur^ 
Deism, and that of moderate orthodoxy, as held by the evangelical classcf 
both of churchmen and dissenters." 

It is but candid to remind the reader, that this great change of sentiment, 
followed as it was by a correspondent change of practice, took place when 
its subject was in the vigour of manhood, and the maturity ol his intellectual 
acquirements. And to exhibit this change, as it was, thorough and radical, 
notwithstanding it has been insinuated otherwise, the following notes in his 
Bible are inserted, written by himself. 

*' Hebrews x. 19, 20. The spirit of man is concealed by the veil of the 
flesh : the spiritual things of the law, the holy of holies, were concealed by 
the veil of the temple. Christ is the end and sum of th6 whole ; and as 
the high-priest entered into the holy of holies by the veil of the temple 
under the law, so we can only enter into the holiest by ' the blood of Jesus,' 
by the veil of his flesh, or incarnation, of which the veil of the temple was 
a striking type. And never did type and antitype more completely har- 
monize with each other, and prove their relation : for when Christ exclaimed 
upon the cross, ' It is finished,' and gave up the ghost — when the veil of 
his flesh was rent, the veil of the temple was rent at the same moment. 
The former entrance into the holy of holies, which was only temporary. and 
typical, then vanished — and the * new and living way,' the way everlasting, 
was then opened ; and what under the old dispensation was only open to 
ihe high-priest, and that but once a year, was, from that moment, open to 
us all, and open for all times and all occasions — a consecrated way, in 
which we are exhorted to enter with all boldness, in full assurance of faith ; 
having * our hearts first sprinkled from an evil conscience, and our bodies 
washed with pure water.' " 

'* Genesis IL T23, 24. Under the figurative languag^B contained in tliese 
cwo verses is a concealed representation of the whole mystery of the gospel 
— the union of Christ with the church, the glorious bride, that in the fulness 
of the times he will present to himself, free from spot or wrinkle, holy and 
without blemish. St. Paul expressly tells us, Eph. v. 30, 31, that this mo- 
mentous fact is here referred to, and spoken of in veiled or esoteric lan- 
guage. It is the first reference in the Old Testament — the earliest history 
of man, therefore, opens with it ; it was the mystery of Paradise — * the 
hidden wisdom which God ordained before the world unto his own glory.' ** 

^ Genesis iii. 7. And the eyes of them both were opened, and they 
knew that they were naked, and they sewed fig-leaves," &c. 

'* It is so in every age and every part of the world. The moment a man 
becomes consciously guilty, his eyes are opened to the knowledge of evil ; 
—he feeb himself naked, and seeks a cover or a hiding-place : he is full 
of shame, and cannot endure to be looked at even by his fellows ; — he 
endeavours by some flimsy pretext, some apron of fig-leaves, to screen 
either himself or the deed he has committed from theu- eyes. But most of 
all does he feel his nakedness before God, and endeavour to hide from his 
presence. Happy, indeed, is he, who, with this consciousness of guilt and 
8hame« is able by any means to discern a covering that may conceal the 
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naked deformity of hiB person from the penetrating eye of his Maker. One 
such eorering there is, and but one^ and blessed is he who is permitted 
to lay hold of it, and to put it on — it is the *t)be of the Redeemer's 
lighteoiianess.'* 

For the same puipose, we here insert a specimen of his devotional 
poetry ; not so much for its poetic merit, as for the distinct and decided 
eipreaoion of sentiment it contains. 

Ill TBB SBaumiiia wai trc word ; and thb woed wai witb god, 

AND THB WOED WAI GOD. 

O WOED ! O witDOM ! heaTon*! high theme I 

Where must tbe theme begin ? — 
Mtker end Safferer ! — Lord Supreme ! 

Yet sacrifice for eiii ! 

Now, Rkaion ! trim thj brighteit lamp, 

Thy boldest powers excite ; 
Moster thy doubts, a copious camp<— 

Aad arm thee for the fight. 

View nature through — and, from the round 

Of things to sense reveal'd, 
Contend *t is thine alike to sound 

Th' abyss of things concealed. 

Hold, and affirm that God must heed 

The sinner*s contrite sighs, 
Though never victim were to bleed. 

Or frankincense to rise. 

Frore bj tbe plummet, rnle^ and line* 

By Iogic*s nicest plan. 
That Man could ne'er be half divine 

Nor aught divine be man : 

That he who holds the worlds in awe. 

Whose fiat formed the sky. 
Could ne*er be subjugate to law, 

Nor breathe, and groan, and die. 

Thb prove till all the leamM submit : 

Here learning I despise. 
Or oolv own what Holy Writ 

To heavenly minds supplies. 

O Word ! O Wisdom !— boundlew theme 

Of rapture and of grief: — 
Lord, I believe the truth supreme, 

O, help my unbelief. 

This derodoDal eflbsion furnishes us a satisfactory arid conclusiye demon- 
of the entire rerolution which his sentiments had undergone ; and ttie 
of his heart seemed very frequently to prompt his muse, for a 
of poetical pieces were found among his private papers. 
For the last seven or eight years of his life, Dr. Good, pcnuaded of 
4t iocalctdsble benefits, of the highest order, likely to accrue from Bible 
' "^ ' SodetieSt gave to them his most cordial support ; on many 

sdvoeslinf their cause at public meetings, and on others emoknr 
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log his pen in their defence. To the concerns of '' the Church Missionary 
Society" especially, he devoted himself with the utmost activity and ardour, 
as a most judicious, learned, and ahle member of its committee. He sug« 
gested some useful plans for the instruction of missionaries, and, in certain 
cases, of their wives, in the general principles of medical science, the 
nature and operation of the simpler remedies, and in the safe practical 
application of such knowledge to numerous cases which may obviously 
occur among the inhabitants of the dark and uncivilized regions in which 
Christian missionaries most frequently labour. These suggestions were 
not merely proposed in general terms, in the committee ; but, in many 
instances, carried into the minutix of detail, by instructions which Dr. Good 
gave personally to the missionaries themselves. Nor was the advice thus 
given confined to professional topics. The stores ot his richly endowed 
mind were opened to their use on subjects of general literature, ^biblical 
criticism, the rules of translation, the principles of geology, botany, zoology, 
nay, every department of knowledge calculated to fit them thoroughly for 
their noble and arduous undertaking. Nor, again, were these kind and 
valuable offices confined to individuals of the Church Missionary Society 
alone. His soul was too hberal and capacious, and his conviction of the 
paucity of the labourers too deep, to induce him for a moment to wisli or 
to imagine that the glorious object could be accomplished entirely by mis- 
sionaries of any one persuasion. On different occasions I have introduced 
to him missionaries and others connected with various religious societies, 
who were anxious to profit by his advice, on topics respecting which they 
scarcely knew where else to apply; and, uniformly, the individuals who 
thus availed themselves of the privilege, have testified in the most lively 
terms their grateful sense of the afiectionate kindness of his demeanour, and 
the value of his suggestions." 

His piety exhibited itself in his intercourse with his patients ; for, in pre- 
scribing for an intricate disease, he was in the habit of praying for Divine 
direction ; on administering a medicine himself, he was known frequently 
to utter a short ejaculatory prayer ; and, in cases where a fatal issue w^ 
inevitable, he most scrupulously avoided the cruel delusion too common on 
such occasions, and with the utmost delicacy and feeling, announced his 
apprehensions. 

As an evidence of his devotional character, the foUowing, bearing date 
July 27th, 1823, is here inserted. 

**FORM OF PRATKR, 

** Which I purpose to use, among others, every morning, so long as it 
may please God that I shall continue in the exercise of my profession ; and 
which is here copied out, not so much to assist my own memory, as to give 
a hint to many who may perhaps feel thankful for it when I am removed 
to a state where personal vanity can have no access, and the opinion of the 
world can be no longer of any importance. I should wish it to close the 
subsequent editions of my ^ Study of Medicine.' 

'' O thou great Bestower of health, strength, and comfort ! grant thy bless- 
big upon the professional duties in which this day I may engage. Give me 
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judgment to diseern disease, and skill to treat it ; and crown with thy favonr 
the means that may be devised for recoveiy ; for, with thine assistance, the 
humblest instrument may succeed, as, without it, the ablest must prove 
unavailing. 

^ Save me finom all sordid motives; and endow me with a spirit of pity 
and liberality towards the poor, and of tenderness and sympadiy towards 
mil ; that I may enter into the various feeUngs by which they are respectively 
Cried ; may weep vrith those that weep, and rejoice with those that rejoice. 

** And sanctify thou their souls, as well as heal their bodies. Let faith 
and patience, and every Christian virtue they are called upon to exercise, 
have their perfect work : so that in the gracious dealings of thy Spirit and 
of thy providence, they may find in the end, whatever that end may be, that 
it has been good for them to have been afflicted. 

** Grant this, O heavenly Father, for the love of that adorable Redeemer, 
who, while on earth, went about doing good, and now ever liveth to make 
intercession for us in heaven. Amen.'* 

One cannot help being struck with the resemblance of character between 
the great Boerhaave and Dr. Grood ; but that exceUent man Baron Haller 
resembled him still closer. This great and learned physician in the early 
part of his life, likewise, had doubu concerning the objects of the Christian 
faith. ** But these doubts were dispelled by a successful application to 
every branch of science on the one hand, and by a candid examination of 
the sacred oracles on the other. The first, by purging his soul, according 
10 his own emphatic language, of arrogance and pride, filled it with true 
poverty of spirit. The second convinced him that the Divine Revelation 
eooveyed in the Holy Scriptures is a boon worthy of the merciful Author 
of our nature to give, and such as is fit for guilty mortals to receive with 
hnmble gratitude and reverence.** 

The parallel between these great and good men, devoted as they were 
to the work of doing good to the bodies and souls of their fellow-men, is 
still greater, from the circumstance that Dr. Grood, like Boerhaave and 
Ualler, had envious and malignant enemies. But he never regarded calumny 
snd detraction, nor ever thought it necessary to confute them. He adopted 
cbe sentiment of Boerhaave, who said, ^ They are sparks which, if you do 
oot blow them, will go out of themselves. The surest remedy against scan- 
dal is, to live it down by perbeverance in well-doing ; and by praying to 
God that he would cure the distempered minds of those who traduce and 
•RJure us.** 

After a life of virtue and consistent piety, such as characterized Dr. John 
Mason Good, the reader may anticipate a peaceful termination, even in the 
light of nature itself. But, illuminated as were the dark valley and shadow 
of death by the resplendent light and glory of the Christian revelation, his 
path seemed, like *' that of the just,** to ^ shine brighter and brighter even 
to the perfect day.** 

Mark the humility, devotion, and faith which were exhibited in the hour 
of hv» approaching dissolution. He called the members of his family around 
his bed« and thus addressed them : ^ I have taken what imfortunately tlie 
l^coeraiky of Christiana too much take— I have taken the middle walk of 
Chf i si iaiu ty — ^I have endeavoured to live no to its duties and doctrmea. 
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bat I have lived below its privileges. I have had large opportunities given 
me, but I have not improved them as I might. I have been led astray 
by the vanity of human learning, and by the love of human applause.''^ 

How insignificant are the highest intellectual endowments, and the most 
extensive erudition, when compared with the Christian character. In the 
light of the invisible world just dawning upon his vision, he exclaimed, more 
than once, ^ O, the vanity of human learning T* *' O, the folly of human 
applause ?** And then he would dwell with evident satisfaction upon the 
text, which he so oflen repeated in his last moments — '* Jesus Christ, the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever." And after the power of distinct 
articulation was gone, and he was almost in the embrace of death, when 
his kind clergyman repeated the words, *^ Behold the Lamb of God !'' he 
added, as the last effort of his expiring breath, **who taketh away the 
sins of the world.** 

For this brief outline of the life and death of the learned and excellent 
author of the " Book of Nature,'* I am indebted chiefly to ** Dr. Gregory's 
Memoirs,** and to the able review of that work in the ^ Christian Spec- 
tator.** And although precluded by the limits of this sketch from entering 
into numerous details of his vmtings, learning, and virtues, which possess 
an enduring interest ; yet enough is here recorded to afford matter for much 
useful reflection and improvement to the philosopher, the philanthropist, and 
the Christian. And the profession of medicine is here seen to be honoured 
in the life of one of its most enlightened and zealous votaries, who superadded 
to his high literary and professional attainments the still higher character 
of a sincere and consistent Christian philosopher, bequeathing to us and to 
posterity his bright example, to be inscribed with those of Boerhaave, Haller, 
Mead, and Rush, on the tablet of our memories, stimulating us to emulate 
their virtues, that we may, like them, have a peaceful death, cheered 
bv the hope of a blissful immortality. 
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Tfls present rolame, which is designed to take a systematic, but popular, 
surrey of the most interesting features of the general scienck of naturk, 
for the purpose of elucidating what has been found obscure, controverting 
and eorrectmg what has been felt erroneous, and developing, by new and 
original views and hypotheses, much of what yet remains to be more satis- 
fibelorily explained, derives its origin from the following circumstances : — 

Towards the close of the year 1810, the author had the honour of 
receiving a visit finom a deputation of the Directors of the Surrbt Insti- 
Tvnoif, founded on what had been antecedently the Leverian Museum, 
w^idi a request on the part of their Chairman, Dr. Adam Clarke, that he 
wrould undertake a department of lectures in that literary and scientific 
establishment ; with the generous offer of leaving to himself a nomination 
of time, terms, and subject. He regretted his inability of acceding to so 
kmd a request at that particulai period ; but being a little more at liberty 
not long afterward, he readily consented, on a second application by 
Dr. Lettsom and other Directors; and the ensuing volume contains the 
coarse of study he ventured to make choice of; the lectures having been 
divided into series, and delivered in successive years. 

It was his intention to have carried the plan to a somewhat more pro- 
tracted extent, though the present is sufficiently complete for the outline 
laid down ; but, though earnestly and repeatedly pressed to proceed farther, 
or even to go over the same lectures again, an augmented sphere of pro- 
fessional duties compelled him, with much reluctance, to decline the invita- 
tion ; and the same cause has prevented him, till the present period, from 
fulfilling a subsequent request to submit them to the public ; though he has 
always intended to do so as soon as he could find leisure. 

As the lectures were delivered from general recollection, though with 
the aiithor*s manuscript at hand, it is possible that those who took notes 
may fbid a few passages in the presti text slightly varied from whai w%% 
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Uttered at the time. Yet he helieves that, upon an accurate examination, 
such discrepancies will be found but few, and of no importance. 

The Institution has had its day, hut it set in glory, and had the satis- 
faction of reaping its own reward. Its proprietary shares, like those of 
every other literary institution in this metropolis, were soon found to have 
been fixed at too low a price. And, a difficulty having been experienced 
in obtaining the consent of every proprietor to an adequate additional sub- 
scription, it was wisely resolved, almost from the first, to make a yearly 
encroachment upon the capital, and to maintain the Institution at its zenith 
of vigour and activity till the whole of such capital should be expended, 
rather than to let it live through a feeble and inefficient existence, though 
for a longer period of time, by limiting it to the narrow scale of its annual 
income alone. 

To the crowded and persevering audience by which, from year to ye^, 
the author had the gratification of being surrounded, many of whom 
are yet within the circle of his acquaintance and friendship, he still looks 
back with gratitude ; and can never forget the ardour and punctuality of 
their attendance. It is a lively recollection, indeed, of the manner in which 
his labours were received, when delivered, that chiefly induces him to hope 
for a favourable reception of them in their present form. 

The progress of time, and the mental activity with which it has been 
followed up, have strikingly confirmed various hints and opinions which 
he ventured to suggest as he proceeded, and have introduced a few novel- 
ties into one or two branches of science since the period referred to ; but the 
interval which has hereby occurred has enabled the author to keep pace 
with the general march of the day, and to pay due attention to such doc- 
trines or discoveries in their respective positions of time and place* 
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SERIES I. 

LECTURE I. 

OH MATTKB, AHD ▲ MATKUAL WOBLO. 

I« the oomprehensive range of science proposed to be treated of in the 
Ixmrunoir, the department to which I shall have the honour of be- 
^hing yonr attention will be that of natural philosophy, orPBTsicSyinthe 
extensiye sense of these terms : that branch of science which makes 
of the indiyidual principles and discoveries of every other branch within 
the Tanf e of nature^ as the architect makes use of the bricks, the mortar, the 
wood, and Uie marble of different artisans, and builds up the whole into a per- 
fect edifice ; which takes a bird's eye view, as it were, of a picturesque and 
eptcadin^ landscape from some commanding eminence ; and, without having 
Inbonred m the details of arranging the ground, of cultivating the soil, of planting 
the woods, of winding the rivers, of enriching the scenery with flocks, herds» 
bridges, and building points out the general connexion of part with part, 
and the harmony which flows from their combined effect. This, indeed, is to 
eoqrfoy these tenns in a somewhat wider sense than has been assigned to 
tboD in modem times ; for even the Natural Philosophy of Lord Bacon, though 
it embraces the two divisions of special physic and metaphysic, as he calla 
them, does not extend to the doctrine of ^ the nature and state of man,** which 
is ciansferred to another division of general science ;* yet that the study of 
physics, or natural philosophy, had this more extended meaning among the 
Gredu and Romans, is clear, since the poem of Empedocles on ** Nature,'* 
mod that of Locretius, on ^ the Nature of Things,'* the two most complete 
physiological works of which we have any account in antiquity, were ex- 
pressly iormed upon this comprehensive scale ; and hence the philosophy of 
geology and mineralo^, the pnilosophv of botany and zoology, the philosophy 
of human understanding, the philosophy of society and whatever relates to it, 
or general and synthetical surveys of these different departments of science, are 
as equally Immches of physics, or the nature of things, as equally part of the 
eooK ow HATTRs, as any separate branch which is more ordinarily so arranged. 

Thus explained, the scope of the study before us is almost universal, and 
only a small portion of it can be engaged in during a single series. I shall 
endeavour to advance in it as I am able ; and the infinite variety it presents 
to as wlU at all times, I trust, prevent the pursuit from proving dull or unin- 
letesting. Could it indeed be completed as it ought, it would constitute the 
iiiiMiesii psiMA, or universal science of the great author 1 have Just ad- 
verted to. 

My sole object, however, is to communicate information so far as I may 

t of hmrmit^ b. li p. 38. 50. vol. L 4io. Cmeral Klrnrt It her* dlrided Into UifM 
I. Doetrlu4» mhrIm, or Ulviiie Phi'oaoptiy. II. Doeirtna dt MtarA, or Naiarml Phllnwgtor. 
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be able ; to exhaust nothing, but to touch upon many things ; to give a desire 
for learning, rather than to consummate the learning that may be desirable ^ 
to run over the vast volume of nature, not in its separate pages, but in its 
table of contents, so that we may hereafter be the better prepared for stud3ring 
it more minutely, and for feeling in some measure at home upon the various 
subjects it presents to us. 

Yet, after all, lectures alone can do but little, whatever the energy or per- 
spicuity with which they may be delivered. They may, perhaps, awaken a 
latent pro|>ensity, or enkindle a transient inclination ; but unless the new- 
bom flame be fed and fostered, unless it be nourished by study, as well as 
excited by hearing, it will perish as soon as lighted up ; or, if it continue, will 
only blaze forth in a foppery of knowledge far more contemptible than the 
grossest ignorance. 

Let us, then, enter upon our respective duties with equal ardour. The path 
of science is open to every variety of age, and almost to every variety of educa- 
tion. Thousands at this moment behind are pressing forward, and will surpass 
those that are before ; and the richest and most gratifying reward I can evei 
receive will be, to find that many to whom this course of study is delivered 
will hereafter be able to communicate to me the same proportion of informa- 
tion, which it is my duty to suppose I can at present communicate to them. 

One of the first inquiries that can ever press upon the mind must relate to 
the nature of matter, and the origin of the world around us : what is this 
common substance from which every thing visible has proceeded, aYid to which 
every thing visible is reducible ? has it existed from all eternity 1 or has it 
been called into being by the voice of an Omnipotent Creator % and in eithei 
case, has it uniformly exhibited its present harmony and arrangement, or has 
there been a period in which it was destitute of form and order, a waste and 
shapeless chaos 1 

These are questions which have tried the wisdom of man in all ages ; and, 
I may add, which in all ages have proved its littleness, and the need we stand 
in of illumination from a superior source. Such, upon one or two points, we 
have received ; upon the rest we are still ignorant ; and, but for what we have 
received, we should have been still ignorant upon the whole. 

If we search into the systems of all the ancient schools of philosophy, 
amid an infinite variety of jarring opinions in other respects, we find them, 
perhaps without an exception, concurring in a belief of the eternity of mat- 
ter, or that general substance which constitutes the visible world around us ; 
which was sometimes conceived to be intelligent in many of its corpuscles, 
and unintelligent in the rest, as was taught by Democritus ; sometimes intelli- 
gent as a whole, though unintelligent in its separate parts, as taught both by 
Aristotle and Plato; and sometimes unintelligent in all its parts and particles, 
whether united or disjoined, which formed the dogma of Epicurus. Under 
some modification or other, however, the doctrine of the eternity of matter 
appears to have been universal among the philosophers of ancient nations. 
That a loose and floating idea of its creation, by the energy of a pure intelli- 
gence, is occasionally to be met with, and which probably existed as a rem- 
nant of patriarchal tradition, must be admitted; for the Tuscans were 
generally allowed to have entertained such an idea, and we find it frequently 
adverted to and opposed by the leaders of the different schools ; but in no 
instance does it seem to have been imbodied or promulgated as a doctrine of 
philosophy. 

The grrand motive for this general belief appears to have been a supposed 
absurdity in conceiving that any thing could be created out of nothing.* The 
Epicureans, and many other schools of philosophers, who borrowed it from 
them, perpetually appeal to this position. It was current, however, amoUg 
many of the philosophers of Greece at a much earlier period ; for Democritus 
expressly asserted, according to Diogenes Laertius, ''that nothing could 

* Thifl, tnd two or three Bubseqnent paamcee in the preoent lecture, are given snmmarily (hnn m 
■snider and more reeondita view of the aubjeet in the aathor*ft prolegomena to hia tranalation of **tbb 
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■prtDg from nothing, or could ever return to nothing^.** Epicurus, in the few 
fngments of his that have reached us, echoed the tenet in the following 
terms: ** Know first of all, that nothing can spring from nonentity .** It was 
thus given by Aristotle : ^ To suppose what has been created has been created 
from nothing, is to divest it of all power; for it is a dogma of those who pre- 
tend thus to think, that every thing must still possess its own nature.** From 
the Greek4 it passed to the Romans, and appears as follows in Lucretius : — 

Qbl TiderUnra nihil posae cmirl 
De nihilo, turn, qood Mquimufi jam recUoi indo 
F«;n|Nckiiiaa.* ^ 

Admit this trtiUi, Uiat naught from nothinf springs, 
And all te clsar. 

And it was thus long afterward reiterated by Persius, as the common doc- 
trine of his day :^ 

Ds niliilo bQ, In nlhilum nil posse rercitLf 

Naoght springs bam naught, and can to naught retorn. 

Hie Greeks themselves, however, seem to have received it from the East, 
and to have become acquainted with it as a branch of g^mnosophy ; for it 
eooatitnter, even in the present day, a distinct doctrine of Brahminical reli- 
fiooy and is thus urged in univocal terms in the Yajur Veid, in the course 
of an address to Brahm, or the Supreme Bein^: *' The ignorant assert that 
the oniverse, in the beginning, did not exist m its author, and that it was 
created out of nothing. ye, whose hearts are pure ! haw amid something 
arim cmt of noihing^ 

This reasoning seems, indeed, to have spread almost universally, and per* 
bapa from the same quarter ; for we find many of the Jewish theologians, and 
not a few of the Christian fathers, too much influenced by Platonic principles, 
giving countenance to the same doctrine, though probably not to the full ex- 
tent of the Platonic school. Thus, the author of the Book of Wisdom, a 
book written in Greek instead of in Hebrew, and hereby proving his own era 
as well as the school in which he had studied, expressly asserts that ^ The 
mlmigkhf ktmd of the Lord created the world out of unfashioned (amorphous) 
mmittrt ii ii^irf99 hXJH;^ while Athenagoras, Tatian, 'fheophilus of Antioch, 
Athaaasius, and Gregory Nazianzen, appear to have concurred in the same 
opinioo ; and Justin Martyr afilrms it to have been the general creed of his 
own era : ** For that the word of God,** says he, ^formed the world o^t qfw^ 
fiAmmed matter^ Moses distinctly asserts, Plato and his adherents maintain 
aad oorsdves have been taught to believe.*^ 

This is one specimen of tqe very common attempt in the writings of the 
ftthers to blend the narrative and doctrines of Moses with the principles of 
Pjatotiisni, which, in truth, had been embraced by many of them before their 
eomrerskm. The text of Moses, when accurately examined, will be found, 
a I mistake not, to lead us to a very different conclusion. This text consists 
of the first and second verses of the book of Genesis, and is as follows : ** In 
the beginning God created the heaven and the earth ; and the earth was with- 
om form and void, and darkness was upon the face of the deep (or abyss) ; 
and the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters.*' Now in this pas- 
we seem to have a statement of three distinct facts, each following the 
m a regular series : first, an absolute creation of the heaven and the * 
sanht which, we are expressly told, took place foremost, or in the beginning; 
the condition of the earth when it was thus primarily created, beinr 
and waste, or in the words before us, ** without form and void p 
, the earliest creative eflfort to reduce it from this shapeless and 
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void or waste condition into a state of order and productiveness — '* the Spmt 
of God moved upon the face of the waters.*' And hence, to maintain nom 
the Af osaic narration that the heaven or the earth existed in a waste and 
amorphous mass antecedently to the first act of creation, is to derange the 
series of such narration, and to put that process first which Moses has put 
second. 

I enter not here into the correctness of the general rendering, nor into the 
exact import of the word ki3» "created;" for whatever be the rendering, the 
same consecutive order of events must be adhered to, and the same conclu- 
sion must follow. I am perfectly ready, however, to admit that m^ does by 
no means at all times import an absolute creation out of nothing, but, like 
create in our own language, that it occasionally denotes the formation of one 
thing out of another; yet when we are told that, if Moses had really intended 
to express an absolute creation of the earth out of nothing, he would have 
used some other word, which should have limited us to this idea, I confidently 
put it to any critic, what word he could have employed specially appropriated 
to such a purpose, and limited to such a sense, at tlie time he wrote 1 or eveii 
what word, thus restrained, he could select in our own day, from any spoken 
language throughout the world 1 Words are not invented for an exclusive 
expression of solitary facts, but for general use. The creation of the world, or 
of any thing whatever, out of nothing, is a fact of this kind; and no language 
ever had or ever will have a term precisely struck out for the purpose of re- 
presenting such an idea, and exclusively appropriated to it : and assuredly 
there could be no such word at the time Moses first spoke of the fact, and 
communicated the doctrine ; as, antecedently to this, it could not have been 
called for. And it will not be questioned, I think, that there is more sound 
sense and judgment in employing, as on the present occasion, a well under- 
stood term, that comes nearest to the full extent of the idea intended to be 
conveyed, than to invent a new word for the purpose, that nobody has ever 
heard of, and, consequently, that nobody can comprehend the meaning of, till 
the very term that is thus objected to, or some other word from the vulgar 
dialect, sliall be had recourse to as its interpreter. Yet although, in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, the word m*13 is occasionally used synonymously with our own 
terms, " to make, produce, or cause to be," to import a formation from a sub- 
stance already in existence, we have sufiicient proof that it was also under- 
stood of old to import emphatically, like our own word " create," an absolute 
formation out of nothing. Maimonides expressly tells us, that it was thus un- 
derstood in the passage before us, as well as in all others that have a reference 
to it, by the ancient Hebrews ; while Origen affirms, that such was its import 
among many of the Christian fathers, whatever might be the opinion of tl^ 
rest, and forcibly objects to the passage just quoted from the Book of Wis- 
dom, as a book not admitted into the established canon of Scripture. 

Still, however, the doctrine of a creation of something out of nothing was 
^nerally held to be a palpable absurdity ; and a variety of hypotheses were 
mventea to avoid it, or which the three following appear to have been the 
chief; each of them, however, if I mistake not, plunging us into an absurdity 
ten times deeper and more inextricable. The first is that of an absolute and 
independent eternity of matter, to which I have already referred ; the second* 
that of its emanation from the essence of the Creator; the third that of 
idealism, or the non-existence of a material world. 

I have already remarked, that the first of these was modified under the 
plastic hands of different philosophers of antiquity into a great variety of 
shapes ; and hence, in some form or other, is to be traced through most of 
the Grecian schools, whether of the Ionic or Italic sect— or, in other words, 
whether derived from Thales or from Pythagoras. In no shape, however, is 
it for a moment capable of standing the test of sober inquiry. We may re- 
gard matter as essentially and eternally intelligent, or as essentially and eter- 
nally unintelligent ; as essentially intelligent in its several parts, or as essen- 
tially intelligent as a whole. The dilemma is equal in all these cases. Mat- 
ter cannot l^ intelligent as a whole, without being intelligent in every atom. 
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coocourse of unintelligent atoms can never produce intelligence ; but it 
intelligent in every atom, then are we perpetually meeting with unintel- 
i compounds resulting from intelligent elements. If, again, matter be 
itiailv eternal, but at the same time essentially unintelligent, both sepa- 
f mnd collectively, then, an intelligent principle being traced in the world, 
iren in man himself, we are put into possession of two coeternal inde- 
BDt principles, destitute of all relative connexion and common medium 
tion. 

e 8BC01ID HTPOTHisis to which I have adverted is not less crowded with 
ulUes and absurdities ; but it has a more imposing appearance, and has 
B, in many periods and among many nations, biten more popular, and 
perpetually leading away a multitude of the philosophers from the pre- 
f system. According to this hypothesis, the universe is an emanatioa 
lenston of the essence of the Creator. Now, under this belief, however 
Bed, the Creator himself is rendered material ; or, in other words, mat- 
•elA or the visible substance of the world, is rendered the Creator ; and 
lerely shift the burden, without getting rid of it. There can be no *diffi- 

in tracing this doctrine to its source. It runs, as I have already db- 
dt through the whole texture of that species of materialism which con- 
es the two grand religions of the East — Brahmism and Buddhism ; and 
undoubtedly conveyed by Pythagoras, and, perhaps, antecedently, by 
BOi (if such an individual ever existed, whicn Cicero* seems to have 
lieved, from a passage of Aristotle, not to be found, however, in any of 
Tilings that have descended to us), into different parts of Greece, in con- 
aee of their communications with the gymnosophists. From Pythago- 
, descended to Plato and Xenophanes, and, under different modifications, 
•e a tenet of the academic and eleatic schools. I have already quoted 
linetple on which it is founded, from M. Anquetil du Perron's transla- 
if the Onpnek'-hat, or Abridgment of the Veids ff the passage at large 

MlowSt and developes the entire doctrine as well as the principle : 
I whole universe is the Creator, proceeds from the Creator, exists in 
sad letams to him. The ignorant assert that the universe, in the begin- 

did not exist in its Author, and that it was created out of nothing. O 
rhoee hearts are pu«'e ! how could something arise out of nothing t This 

Betnf alone, and without likeness, was the all in the beginning: 
Hid multiply himself under different forms ; he created fire from ms 
nip which is light,** &c. So, in another passage of the Yagur Veid* 
m art Brahma ! thou art Vishnu ! thou art Kodra ! thou art rrajapat ! 
aft Deionta! thou art air ! thou art Andri ! thou art the moon ! thou art 
! tboQ art Djam ! thou art the earth ! thou art the wprid ! O lord of 
! to thee bumble adoration ! O soul of the world ! thou who super- 
tbe actions of the world ! who destrovest the world ! who createst 
of the world ! O life of the world ! the visible and invisible 
the sport of thy power ! Thou art the sovereign, O oniversal soul ! 
ee humble adoration ! O thou, of all mysteries the most mysterious ! 
M who art exalted beyond all perception or imagination ! thou who hast 
•r beginning nor end ! to thee humble adoration !*^ 
I this doctrine became embraced by man^ of the Greek and Roman phi- 
ihers, it is not to be wondered at that it captivated still more of their 
i; and hence we find it, with perhaps the exception of Empedocles and 
eiiiiBy more or less i>ervading ail of them, from Orpheus to Virgil. It is 
da e nte to this that Aratus opens his Phenomena with that beautiful 
age which is so forciUv appealed to bv St. Paul in the course of his ad- 
ilo the Athenians on Mar's Hill,^of which I will beg your acceptance of 
Uowing version : — 



God w spftn^* wtea nm cm nt^tn tjvoc, 
MMtlMrd, tattod, Ml IB cwry plan ; 
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The loneKest path, by mortal seldom trod. 
The crowded city, all is AjU of God ; 
Oceans and lakes, for God is ail in all, 
And we are all his o£bpring.* 

So ^schylus, in a passage still stronger in point, and imbued with the fuU 
spirit of Brahmism : — ' 

Jupiter is the air ; 
Jupiter is the earth; 
Jupiter is the heaven ; 
Ail is Jupiler.t 

But perhaps the passage most express is one contained in a very ancient 
Greek poem entitled De Mundo, and ascribed to Orpheus, in the original highly 
beautiful, and of which, for want of a better, I must trouble you with the fol 
lowing translation : — 

Jove first exists, whose thunders roll above; 

Jove last, Jove midniosl, all proceeds from Jove. 

Female is Jove, immortal Juve is male ; i 

Jove the broad eartti — the heaven's irradiate pale. 

Jove is liie boundless spirit, Jove itie Are 

That warms the world with fei'liiig and desire. 

Tiie sea is Jove, tlie sun, tiie lunar ball ; 

Jove Icing supreme, the sovereign source of all. 

Ail power is his; to him all glory give, 

For his vast form embraces all that live4 

This doctrine has not been confined to ancient times, or to the boundanes 
of India and the republics of Greece and Rome; it has descended through 
every age, and has its votaries even in the present day. M. Anquetil du Per- 
ron, whom I have already spoken of, as the Latin translator of the Oupnek'- 
hat, or Upanishad, from the Persian version, has himself distinctly avowed 
an inclination to it ; the writings of M. Neckar are full of it ;^ and M. Isnard 
has professedly advanced and supported it in his work, ** Sur Tlmmortalit^ de 
I'Ame,** printed at Paris in 1802. I do not know that it exists at present to 
any great extent in our own country; but if we look back to something less 
than a century, we shall find it current among the philosophers of various 
schools, and especially that of which Lord Bolingbroke has been placed at 
the head ; and hence running through every page of the celebrated Essay on 
Man, in the composition of which it is probable that Mr. Pope was imposed 
upon by his noble patron, and was not sufficiently alive to the full tenoency 
of its principles. The critics on the Continent, however, perceived the ten- 
dency on its first appearance ; and hence its author was generally, though in- 
correctly, denominated the modem Lucretius, and the poem itself was re- 
garded as one of the most dangerous productions that ever issued from tlie 
press ; as a most insidious attempt, by confining the whole of our views, our 
reasonings, and our expectations to the present state of things, to undermine 

* 'Er Atd( ioxtifttffOat rdv oiUmr* avipcs iSfitv 
"Ailnjrov' uurrat 6i A(d{ irdaai /tiv iyviaif 
Tlaaai S* dv^Nthruiv Ayopal' §twrii 6i ^dXaotrot 
Kai Xtuivti' itdvTfi 6i A(d( Ktxfifiyitda mivrcr 
To5 yap kiA yivot lofuv. Lib. 1. 1. 

t Z^i SoTtv alBfip, 
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t Zcd( wpCint Ytvhoy Zt^i Ceraroc i.pc^Ktt^voi' 
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Zt^i ipariv ytvlrot Zeuf iftSporos lirXiro vvft<pii' 
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*Ev Kfidroi th Aaiftiiv yivtro, uiyas apxof AnavrOp" 

Hdvra yap h itcytSiXip Z^vdi raSi oufiarc Kilrai. 
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the great doctrines of a future state and the immortality of the soul. In our 
own day we allow to it a very liberal extent of bold imagery and poetic 
license, and with such allowance it may be perused without mischief; but a 
few verses alone are sufficient to prove its evil bearing, if strictly and literally* 
oterpreted. The following distich, for example, beautiful as it is in itseliV 
disclosea the very quiutespence of Spinosism :* — 

AH are biit parts of one stiipendoiM whole, 
Wboie body nature is, and God Uie m>uJ : 

and the general result drawn from the entire passage, which is too long to 
bfi quoted, is no less so :— 

In spite of pride, In erring reaaon^s spite, 
One truUi ht cicar, wuatbvkr is,.is right. 

If every thing be right at present, there is no necessity for a day of correction 
or retribution hereafter ; and the chief argument afforded by nature in favour 
of a future existence is swept away in a moment. Unite the propositions con- 
tained in these two couplets, and illustrated through the whole poem, and it 
follows that the universe is God, and God the universe ; that amid all the 
moral evils of life, the sufferings of virtue, and the triumphs of vice, it is in 
Tain to expect any degree of compensation or adjustment in a future state; 
every thing behig but an individual part of one stupendous whole, which 
could not possibly exist otherwise ; and that the only consolation which re- 
mains for us under the pressure of pain or calamity is, that if we are not at 
ease, there are others that are so— that if our own country is devoured by 
^var, or desolated by {>estilence, there are countries remote from us that know 
nothing of such afflictions — that the general good is superior to the general 
cot4 *nd made to flow from it, and, consequently, that TtmaUoer if, i$ right *— 

If plafiies and earthquakes break not Heaven*s design, 
Why then a Borgia or a Catiline f 

The rmao rtpothesis to which I have referred, is that of the idealists, or 
those who maintain that there is no such thing as a material or external 
world; that the existence of man consists of nothing more than impression! 
iod ideas, (^r of pure incorporeal spirit, which surveys every thing in the 
tame onsubstantial manner as the visions of a dream. Some of the tenets 
of Malbraoche appear to have a tendency to this theory ; but it has been 
(Ikaefly developed in modern times by liishop Berkeley and Mr. Hume. Their 
preoiiaea are mdeed somewhat diflferent, but their conclusion is the same ; 
exeepciug that the argument is pressed much farther by the latter than waa 
^er intended by the former, and leads to more daiigprous consequences. In 
Germany, Professor Kant has allowed a part of this tenet, as well as parts 
of various other tenets,t to enter into his system, or that which he chooses 
to distuiguish by the name of the TVanscendental Philotophy^ and which not 
1>^ since bade fair to obtain a universal sway over the Continent, though 
^ione years it has appeared to he considerably declinine in its reputation* 
h WIS my intention to have traced the origin of the ideal Hypothesis, and to 
^ve pointed out its sophisms, but our time will not allow me; and it is the 
^fM necessary, as I shall have an opportunity, on a future occasion, of re- 
verting to all these various conjectures and examining them at full length.^ 

But why, after all, is it necessary to support the proposition, that '* nothing 
eu spring from nothing ?** Why may not something tpring frotn nothing f 
vbm the proposition is applied to Omnipotence 1^ f may be answered, per- 
^pt, b ec a u s e it is a self-contradiction, an impossibility, an absurdity. This, 
howtwtr, ia only to argue in a circle ; for why is it a self-contradiction, or an 
I '^It is impossible,** said M. Leibnitz, ** for a thing to bo 
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and not to be at the same time/' This impossibility I admit ; because, to 
assert the contrary, would imply a self-contradiction absolute and universaJ* 
founded upon the very nature of things, and consequently applicable to Om* 
nipotence itself. But the position that *' nothing can spring from nothing** is 
of a very different character : it is necessarily true when applied to man, but 
it is not necessarily true when applied to God. Instead of being o^jo/tite and 
universal, it is relative and limited; the nature of things does not allow us to 
reason concerning it when its reference is to the latter : and hence we have 
no authority to say that it is impossible to the Deity ; or to maintain that an 
absolute creation out of nothing by the Deity is an absurdity or self-coutra* 
diction. It is absurd to suppose that matter does not exist ; it is absurd to 
suppose that it does exist eternally and independently of the Creator ; it is 
absurd to suppose that it constitutes the Creator himself: but, as it is not ab- 
surd to suppose its absolute formation out of nothing by the exercise of an 
almighty power, and as one of these four propositions must necessarily be 
true, reason should induce us to embrace the last with the same promptitedo 
with which we reject the other three. 

So far, indeed, from intimating any absurdity in the idea that matter may 
be created out of nothing by the interposition of an almighty intelligence, 
reason seems, on the contrary, rather to point out to us the possibility of an 
equal creation out of nothing of ten thousand other substances, of which each 
may be the medium c(* life and happiness to infinite orders of beings ; while 
every one may, at the same time, be as distinct from every other, as the whole 
may be from matter, or as matter is from what, without knowing any thin^ 
farther of, we commonly denominate spirit. Spirit, as generally used amon^ 
modem metaphysicians, is, to say the most of it, but a negative term employed 
to express something that is not matter ; but there may l^ ten thousand some- 
things, and substrates of being, and moral excellence and felicity, which are 
not matter, none of which, however, we can otherwise characterize. Yet 
why, between all or any of these and matter itself, there should be such an 
utter opposition and discrepancy as was contended for by Des Cartes, and has 
since been maintained by most metaphysicians, I cannot possibly conjecture ; 
nor conceive why it should be universally thought necessaiy, as it still ap- 
pears to be thought, that the essence of the eternal Creator himself must in- 
dispensably consist of the essence of some one of the orders of beings whom 
he nas created. — Why may it not be as distinct from that of an archangel as 
from that of a mortal 1 from the whole of these various substances, which I 
have just supposed, and which we cannot otherwise contemplate or charac 
terize than by the negative term Spirit, as it is from matter, which is more im- 
mediately submitted to our eyes, and constitutes the substrate of our own 
being and sensations 1 

Matter, then, we are compelled to regard as a substance created out of no- 
thing by an intelligent? first cause ; himself immaterial, self-existent, etemaJ* 
and alone ; and of matter the whole visible universe is composed. It is ar- 
ranged and regulated by an extensive code of laws, of which, however, we 
know but a few ; and which give birth to a multiplicity of concrete forms* 
under which alone we are capable of contcmplatinjir it : for no effort ha** 
hitherto succeeded in ultimately enucleating the compound and tracing it to 
its elementary particles. We may divide and subdivide as we please ; but 
when we have followed it up into its subtlest rudiments, its most retiring 
principles, by the aid of the best glasses which the best art of man can pro- 
vide for us, we learn no more of the real nature of its primitive essence than 
we do from an acorn or a pebble. 

But we are as ignorant of matter in its total scope as we are of it in its 
elementary particles. We can examine it as it exists in the |^lobe, but the 
globe on which we tread is but as a drop to the ocean ; the earth is surrounded 
by other planets, by other worlds, by other systems of worlds ; all of which, 
we have reason to believe, are composed of the same substance, and regu- 
lated by the same laws. We stretch out our view on every side, but there are 
still worlds beyond us ; we call in the aid of the best glasses, but they still 
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surpass oar reach ; till at length we resig^n ourselves to imagination, and ic 
the confusion of our thoughts and the Aveakness of our language, we speak 
of spaee as being filled, and of matter as being infinite. 

Tnis view of the subject has given rise tu a variety of magnificent specu- 
lations, at which I shall just glance, without meaning to dwell upon them. Is 
mil this immensity of matter, this universe of worlds within worlds, and sys- 
tems within systems, the result of one single fiat of the great Creator 1 Did 
the Power that spake it into existence give it from the first the general order 
and harmony ana perfection that prevail at present? or 'did he merely produce 
a vast centriU and aggregate chaos, as the rude basis of future worlds, the 
|iarent-Btoc*k or storehouse from which they have since issued by a series of 
distinct efforts and evolutions 1 or, thirdly, has every separate system of 
worlds, or every separate planet, been the result of a separate birth, and a 
separate act of creation ? 

It is of little importance which of these splendid fancies we adopt ; for all 
of them are but fancies, and built upon conjecture alone. In a course of 
philosophical inquiry, however, it becomes us to be acquainted with tlieir ex- 
istence ; and to be informed, beyond this, that the second is the speculation 
which has been more generally espoused by philosophers ; that, I moan, 
which conceives the existence of a central and primary cliaos, from which 
all the heavenly bodies have successively proceeded, of whatevt^r kind or 
description, whether suns, stars, comets, or planets ; though the mode by 
Trhich such efforts have been produced has been variously accounted for. Des 
Cartes seems to have supposed stars to have preceded planets in the order of 
creation ; and that the earth was at first a star, and continued so till rendered 
opaque by having its bright surface incrusted with grosser and untransparent 
matter, and drawn into the vortex of the solar system ; and I^eibnitz adopted 
his conjecture. Whiston conceived it to have b(?en originally a comet, the 
nide materials of which constituted the chaos of the earth; and BuflTon, to 
have consisted of a comet and a portion of the sun^s exterior limb or edge 
carried off bv such comet, in consequence of its having given the sun an 
oblique stroke in the course of its orbit ; the chaos of. the earth being thua 
formed by the vapour>' substance of the impinging comet uniting with a por- 
tion of the sun*8 igneous mass ; and in this manner he endeavoured to account 
for the production of ever>' other planet of the solar system. 

But of all this class of speculations (for assuredly tiiey desrr\'e no higher 
character), the most splendid and comprehensive is that which was first em- 
bffaced by Dr. Herschel, and was perhaps an improvement on a prior hypo- 
thesis of M. Buffon ; but which, so precarious is the life of a philosophical 
hypothesis, he himself discarded, not many years afterward, for something 
never. It supposes the existence of an immense mass of opaque but igneous 
matter, seated in the centre of universal nature ; that the sun and every other 
star were originally portions of this common substance ; that it is volcanic 
in its structure, and subject to eruptions of inconceivable force and violence ; 
that the sun and ever}' other luminary of every other system were thrown forth 
from it at different times, by the operation of such projectile powers ; and 
that these, possessing in a great degn'c the qualities ol the parent body, threw 
forth afterward at different times, by means of similar volcanoes, |K)rtions 
•C their own substance, each of wliich, by the common laws of projectiles, 
assumed an orbicular motion, constituted a distinct planet, and became tho 
ehaos of a rising world.* Hence, according to this compn*}H'nsive and daring 
hypothesis, the existing universe has acquired its birth; hciictMiew systems 
af worlds are perpetually rising into being, and new planets are added to sys- 
tems already created. 

But worlds and systems of worlds are not only perpetually (*n*ating, they 
tie also perpetually diminishing and disapiieariiig. It in an extraordinary 
fMTt, that Within the ficriod uf the laM crnlur>', not h*ss than ttiirtrcn stars in 
iiffmol coosteliatious, none of them below tlic sixtli magnitude, seem totally 
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to have perished : forty to have changed their raagniitiide by becoming either 
much larger or much smaller; and ten new stars to have supplied the place ' 
of those that are lost.* Some of these changes may perhaps be accounted 
for by supposing a proper motion in the solar or siderial systems by which the 
relative positions of several of the heavenly bodies have varied. But this ex 
planation, though it may apply to several of the cases, will by no means apply 
to all of them ; in many mstances it is unquestionable, that the stars them- 
selves, the supposed habitations of other kinds or orders of intelligent beings, 
together with the different planets by which it is probable they were sur- 
rounded, and to which they may have given light and fructifying seasons, as 
the sun gives light and fruitfulness to the earth, have utterly vanished, and 
the spots which they occupied in the heavens have become blanks. What 
has thus befallen other systems will assuredly befall our own; of the time 
and the manner we know nothing, but the fact is incontrovertible ; it is fore- 
told by revelation, it is inscribed in the heavens, ii is felt throughout the 
earth. Such is the awful and daily text; what then ought to be the com 
ment? 



LECTURE II. 

ON THE ELEMENTARY AND CONSTITUENT PRINCIPLES OF THINGS. 

Our study for the present lecture is the first or simplest principles of bodies, so 
far as we have hitherto been able to obtain any degree of knowledge upon this 
recondite inquiry, and the means by which they are combined or separated 
from each other, so as to produce different kinds and orders of sensible objects. 

A very slight contemplation of nature is sufficient to show us that matter 
tinder every visible form and modification, when regarded in its general mass, 
is perpetually changing; alternately living, dying, and reviving; decomposing^ 
into elements that elude our pursuit ; and recombining into new ;Bhapes and 
energies ai)d modes of existence. The purest and most compact metals be- 
come tarnished or converted into a calx or oxide on its surface, and the 
most durable and crystallized rocks crumble into granules ; and the matter 
constituting these oxides and granules, by an additional series of operations, 
is still farther decomposed, till every vestige of their late character is lost, 
and the elementary principles of which they consisted are appropriated to 
other purposes, and spring to view under other forms and faculties. The 
same process takes place in the organized world. The germ becomes a 
seed, the seed a sapling, the sapling a tree ; the embryo becomes an infant, 
the infant a youth, the youth a man : and having thus ascended the scale of 
maturity, both, in like manner, begin the downward path to decay ; and, so 
far as relates to the visible materials of which they consist, both at length moul- 
der into one common elementary mass, and furnish fresh fuel for fresh gene- 
rations of animal or vegetable existence ; so that all is in motion, all is striving* 
to burst the bonds of its present state ; not an atom is idle ; and the frugal eco- 
nomy of nature makes one set of materials answer the purpose of many, and 
moulds it into every diversified figure of being and beauty and happiness. 

It has hence been said, that matter is necessarily corruptible, and is per- 
petually changing from its intrinsic nature, and that the physical and moral 
evils of life are mainly attributable to this perverse and incorrigible propen- 
sity. Such was the doctrine of many of the most eminent schools of ancient 
philosophy, both of Greece and Asia, and such continues to be the doctrine 
of various schools of the present day ; a doctrine which has not unfrequently 
been considered as of the utmost importance, and as forming the best defence 
of the benevolence of the Supreme Architect ; who, we are told, notwith- 

^ 8m Dt. HenclMl'k Obserratioiu compared witb Flanuteed's, Phil. Traiw. toL IxxUL ait. 17 
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•tsnding all the pains and calamities, the tumults and disorders of nature, has 
made the most of matter that it would admit of, and has tempered it not only 
with a positive predominancy of good over evil, but with as much and as 
leal good as could possibly be infused into it. 

To argue thus is to revive the theory of pure Platonism, far too extensively 
introduced into the Christian world, as I hinted in our last lecture, upon the 
Urst conversion of the Grecian philosophers, who had been chiefly students 
in the Platonic school ; and to suppose the existence of matter as an inde- 
pendent and eternal principle. ** God," saj s the sublime but mistaken foun- 
der of this school, ** wills, at for as it is possible j every thing good and 
nothing evil ;"• " but it cannot be that evil should be destroyed, for there 
initst jilways be a something contrary to good,"t ^ Ivfi^vrof hnOvfiia, " an in- 
nate propensity to disorder,^ in that eternal and independent principle of 
matter out of which all visible things are created. 

How much more consolatory, as well as agreeable to right reason, is the 
▼iew taken of this abstruse subject in (he pages of genuine, unsophisticated, 
and nnphilosophized revelation, in which the present is represented as a state, 
not of actual necessity, but of preordained probation; willed, in in^nhe 
wisdom, by the great First Cause, to promote the best ultimate happiness of 
man: and matter as a substance produced out of nothing by his almighty 
fiat ! It was one of the express objects of the preceding lecture to prove, not 
only that matter does exist, in opposition to those who have thought it expe- 
dient to deny the being of a sensible and material world, but that it could not 
exUt by any other means ; and that, while there is no self-contradiction or 
absurdity in contending that matter, and that ten thousand other substances 
than matter, may be produced out of nothing by the energy of an infinite 
and omnipotent intelligence, there is so pure and perfect an absurdity in en- 
d^iTOuring to account for its existence upon every other theory which has 
hitherto l)een invented, that right reason should induce us to embrace the 
Ibraier opinion with the same promptitude with which we fly from every 
opmion that opposes it. 

Matter, then, is the production of an almighty intelligence, and as such is 
entitled to our reverence; although, from a just abhorrence of many ancient, 
and not a few modem errors, it has too often been regarded in a low and 
contemptible light. Though not essentially eternal, as was contended for 
by aU the schools of Greece and Asia, nor essentially intelligent, as was 
contended for by several of them, it evinces in every part and in every ope- 
ration the impress of a divine origin, and is the only pathway vouchsafed to 
oar external senses by which we can walk* 

ThroQf b Dttore op to nttore'i God ; 

tfiat God whom we behold equally in the painted pebble and the painted 
A>wer— in the volcano and in the cornfield — in the wild winter storm and in 
the woii samroer moonlight. Although, when contemplated in its aggregate 
■lass, and especially in its organized form, it is perpetually changing, it is 
every where perfect in its kind, and even at present bears indubitable proofs 
•f being cafwcified for incorruptibility. In its elementary principles it is 
■Mislained by the best schools of t)oth ancient and modem times to be solid 
and onchangeable ; and, even in many of its compound forms, it discovers 
aa obviona approach to the same character. The firm and mighty mass that 
eooatitutef the pyramids of Kgypt has resisted the assaults of time and of 
tempcs ta for, perhaps, upwards of four thousand years, and by many critical 
itiqoarief is supposed to have triumphed over the deluge itself. While 
is little doubt that the hard and closely crystallized granitic mountains 
•f eirery country in which they occur," the everlasinij; hills," to ropy a cor- 
and bemutifal figure from the pages of Hebrew poetry, are coeval with 
and form at this moment, as they formed at first, the lowest 
as well as the topmost peaks of the globe. That they are in 

ttfiim t IMl tnOtb. flwalMBnKlMr,ingLTfedL>Sb.VLt%^'<^i^SV 
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eveiy instance considerably attenuated and wasted away admits, indeed, of 
no doubt ; but to have borne the brunt of so long and incessant a warfarCy 
without actually being worn down to the level of the circumjacent plains^ 
affords no feeble proof of an almost imperishable nature, and a proof open 
to the contemplation of the most common capacities. 

There are various examples of the Macedonian stater or gold coin, struck 
in the reign of Philip, at this time preserved in the rich cabinet of the Flo-^ 
rencc gallery,* which, though they have continued in existence for at leaaf 
2200 years, do not not appear to have lost any thing of their weight. Bar 
tlielemi, making a trivial mistake in the weight of the drachma, which he 
calculated at 66.55 grains English, suspected that these had sustained upon 
the average a loss of about seven-eighths of a grain during this long period: 
but as M. Fabbroni has since satisfactorily proved that the drachma was nol 
more than 66.8 grains, and as this is the actual weight of several staters in 
this cabinet, we have a demonstration that they have sustained no diminution 
whatever. 

Yet, in its liquid and gaseous state, mMter often exhibits still more extra^ 
traordinary instances of indestructibility or resistance to decomposition; and 
it should be especially remarked, that its indestructibility or indecomposable 
power appears to hold a direct proportion to its subtility, its levity, its activity, 
its refined ethereal or spiritualized modification of being. 

Water is as much a compound as any of the earths, yet we have strong 
reason for believing that for the most part it ejcists unchangeably from age to 
age ; and that its integrity has been not essentially interfered with from the 
commencement of the world. Its constittient parts are by no means broken 
into, but continue the same^ whether under a solid form, as that of ice ; under 
its usual form, as that of a liquid ; or under an elastic form, as that of vv 
pour : it is the same in the atmosphere as on the earth ; it falls down of the 
very same nature as it ascends, and the electric flash itself appears, generally 
speaking, to have no other influence upon it than that of hastening its precipi- 
tation. It is only to be decomposed, that we know of, by a very concentrated 
action of the most powerful chemical agents ; and even this, whether by 
art or by nature, upon a very limited scale. 

A similar identity appears to exist in atmospheric air, which is, probably, 
at least as indestructible as water ; for its composition, when purged of the 
heterogeneous substances which are often combined with it, is the same in 
the deepest valleys as on the highest cliffs ; at the equator, and at the poles ; 
the earth's surface, and the height of 21,000 feet* above it : in many of which 
situations, and especially the more elevated, it is impossible for it ever to be 
generated ; since the constituent parts of which it is composed are not found 
to exist in a separate state for its production. It is capable, indeed, of de- 
composition ; but, like water, becomes decomposed with great difficulty, and 
probably consists at this moment, as to its general mass, of the very identic 
particles that formed it on its first emerging from a state of chaos. 

Of the composition of the subtler gases we know nothing. The specific 
weight of several of them has been ascertained, and the constituent principles 
of one or two of them, as nitrogen and hydrogen, have been guessed at, 
biit nothing more ; for the boldest experiments of chemistry have hitherto 
been exerted in vain to effect their decomposition. While as to those which 
are more immediately connected with the principle of animal life, and upon 
which many schools of modern philosophy have supposed it altogether to de* 
pend, as caloric, and the electric and voltaic fluids, the last of which seems 
in truth to f>e only a peculiar modification of the second, together with other 
substances or qualities which in subtilty and activity have a considerable 
resemblance to them, as light and the magnetic aura, we are not only wholly 
incapable of decomposing them by any process whatever, but even of deter- 
mining them to be ponderable, or to possess any of the other common pro- 
perties of matter, as extent and solidity. Whence we are, in fact, incapablt- 

• See Nicholaon*8 Journal, vol. zxxii. p. 35. 

t See TboiiiaoD*t Cbem. vol. iv. 61, as tin PhiL Mag. xii. 385. 
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01 ttcertaining whether they be matter at all, whether mere qualities of mat- 
ter, or whether some other more subtle and spiritualized substances,* inter- 
miiingr themselves under different combinations with the material mass, and 
gifing birth to many of its most extraordinary properties and phenomena. 

The question is entered upon at some length by Professor Bezelius, in his 
"Explanatory Statement," published in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Stockholm for 1812, in which he endeavours to support the probability that 
the electric fluids and caloric are material as well as the fluid of light ; but, to 
do this* he is compelled to alter the common definition of matter, and to con- 
tend that matter does not necessarily possess gravitation or aggregation.! 

The materiality of light has been attempted to be proved by its effects on 
solutions of muriate of ammonia and prussiatc of potash, when placed in a 
situation to be crystallized. The crystallization of these salts may be directed 
It pleasure by the introduction of light at one or the other side of the ves- 
sels containing such solutions. Camphor displays a like affinity for light. 
All this, however, shows merely that light possesses an influence of some 
kind ; but it by no means establishes that such influence is a material one.t 
k it inquired to what important point these abstruse speculations lead 1 I 
may reply, among others, to the following : 

First, to a probability, if not to a proof, that matter, under peculiar modifi- 
cations, is capable of making an approximation to somettiing beyond itself, 
as ordinarily displayed; and hereby of becoming fitted, whenever necessary, 
for an intercourse and union with an immaterial principle. 

And, secondly, to a clearer view of the coincidence of natural phenomena 
with one of the most glorious discoveries of revelation. For notwithstand- 
iog that matter, under every visible shape and texture, is at present, in a 
greater or less degree, perpetually changmg and decomposing, the moment 
we perceive that this is not a necessary effect, dependent upon its intrinsic 
nature, but a beneficial power superadded to it for the mere purpose of render* 
iof it a more varied and more extensive medium of being, beauty, and happi- 
ness-— the moment we find ground for believing, that in its elementary prin- 
ci{4es it is essentially solid and unchangeable ; and that even in many of its 
compounds it is almost as much exempted from the law of change — we 
ire prepared to contemplate a period in some distant futurity, in which, ^he 
great object for which it has l^en endowed with this superadded power being 
accomplished, the exemption may extend equally to every part an^l to every 
eompound : a period in which there will be new heavens and a new earth, 
and whatever is now comiptible will put on incorruption. 

But what, after all, is matter in its elementary principles, as far as we are 
capable of following them upl Can it be divided and subdivided to infinity 1 
or is there a limit to such divisibility, beyond which the process cannot pos- 
ittrfy proceed! and if so, are the ultimate bodies into which it is (capable of 
diienlTing still susceptible of developement, or, from their attenuation, re- 
mored beyond all power of detection 1 

These are questions which have agitated the world in almost all ages, and 
bare laid a foundation for a variety of theories, of too much consequence to 
be pasted over in a course of physical investigation. 

The tenet of an infinite divisibility of matter, whether in ancient or modem 
tinws, appears to have been a mere invention for the purpose of avoiding one 
or two self-coffitradictions supposed to be chargeable upon the doctrine of its 
shimate and elementary solidity ; but which, I much fear, will be found to 
bkwm given birth to far more self-contradiction than it has removed. The 
of reasoning, however, by which this tenet was arrived at in ancient 

Bseea, was essentially different from that by which it has been arrived at iu 

t own day. 

It beinf, as we observed in our last lecture, an uncontroverted maxim 

If alfthe Greek (^ilosophers, of every sect and school whatever, that 

eould proceed from nothing, matter was of course conceived to have 
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existed eternally, or it could not have existed at all. But it appeared obrioiii 
to most of them, that matter is as certainly unintelligent as they conjectured 
it is certainly eternal. The existence of intelligence, however, is still more 
demonstrable throughout nature than the existence of matter itself; and 
hence such philosophers were driven to the acknowledgment of an intelli- 
gent principle distinct from a material substance; and from the union of these 
two powers they accounted for the origin of the world : matter being merely 
passive and plastic, and put into form and endowed with the qualities and 
properties of body by the energy of the intelligent agent. But if form and 
corporeal properties have been communicated to it, it must, before such com- 
munication, and in its first or primal state, have been destitute of form ; and 
that it was thus destitute is incontrovertible, continued the same schools of 
philosophy, because form presupposes the existence of intelligence, and must 
be, under every shape and modification, the product of an intelligent energy; 
for it is impossible that matter could have had a power of assuming one mode 
of form rather than another mode : since, if capable of assuming any kind, it 
must have been equally capable of assuming every kind, and, of course, of 
exhibiting intelligent effects without an intelligent causey which would be 
utter nonsense. 

Such is the general train of reasoning that seems to have operated upon the 
minds of Pythagoras, Plato, and Aristotle, in impelling them to the belief that 
matter, in its primary state, to adopt the words of Cicero, in which he ex- 
plains the Platonic doctrine, " is a substance without form or quality, but 
capable of receiving all forms, and undergoing every kind of change ; in doing 
which, however, it never suffers annihilation, but merely a solution of its 
parts, which are in their nature infinitely divisible, and move in portions of 
space which are also infinitely divisible."* 

But if we abstract from matter form and quality, and at the same time deny 
it intelligence, what is there left to constitute it an eternal substance of any 
kind ? and by what means could pure incorporeal intelligence endow it with 
form? 

These diflicullies are insuperable ; and, thoogh attempted to be explained 
in diflferent ways by each of these philosophers, they press like millstones 
upon their different systems, and are perpetually in danger of drowning 
them. Pythagoras compared the existence of matter, in its primary and 
amorphous state, to pure arithmetical numbers, before they are rendered 
visible by arithmetical figures. "^m7y," says he, "and one (the former of 
which he denominated monad) are to be distinguished from each other: 
tmity is an abstract conception, resembling primary or incorporeal matter in 
its general aggregate ; one appertains to things capable of being numbered, 
and may be compared to matter rendered visible under a particular form." 
So again, "Number is not infinite any more than matter; but it is never- 
theless the source of that infinite divisibility into equal parts which is the 
property of all bodies."! 

Numbers, hoWever, were not more generally had recourse to by Pythago- 
ras, to typify elementary matter under different modifications, than they are 
in the present day by the most elaborate chemists, to express its particular 
combinations : " As in all well-known compounds," observes Sir liumphry 
Davy, " the proportions of the elements are in certain definite ratios to each 
other, it is evident that these ratios may be expressed by numbers."J In 
consequence of which they are so expressed in various places by himself, 
and by many French, Swedish, and English chemists, the hint having been 
first suggested, I believe, by Higgens or Dalton. And hence the doctrine of 
numbers is well known to have been very largely and very repeatedly had 
recourse to under the Pythagorean system, and to have been used in explana- 
tion, not only of the endowment of different portions of matter with different 
forms, but of the harmony with which the dififerent natures of matter and 

* Acad. QiuMt. lib. i. cap. 8. 

t Anon. Phohi, lib. c. Kicomac. apud Phot Tbemiat. in Phya. lib. iii. met 25, p. 67. See alio 
field's Bracker, L b. IL ch. 12, p. 383. I Davy, Elem. i. p. 113. 
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unite in identic substances. Numbers and forms are* in consequence^ 
BOl mfreqaently contemplated as the same thing — as the models or arche- 
types after which the world in all its parts is framed — as the cause of entity 

to visible beings : r^ iptOnohs aMovt tlvat rHi ovclaf.* 

And hence» again, under the term monad, or unity, Pythagoras is generally 
conceived to have symbolized God, or the active principle in nature ; under 
duad, the passive principle, or matter; and under triad, the visible worlds 
pfoduced by the union of the two former. 

Pythagoras, however, was aS much attached to music as to numbers, re- 
garding it as a mere branch of tlie science of numbers applied to a definite 
objecL He has, indeed, the credit of having invented the monochord, and of 
having applied the principles of music, as well as those of numbers, to the 
study of physics. He conceived that the celestial spheres, in which the pla- 
nets move, striking upon the elastic ether through which they pass, must pro- 
duce a sound, and a sound that must vary acconiing to the diversity of their 
magnitude, velocity, and relative distance; and, as the adjustment of the 
heavenly bodies to each other is perfect in every respect, he farther conjec- 
tured, that the harmony produced by their revolutions must also be the most 
perfecrt imaginable : and nence the origin of a notion, which is now, however, 
only entertained in a figurative sense, a sense frequently laid hold of by our 
own poetSy and thus exquisitely enlarged on by Dryden : — 

Frocn harmony, (Vom heaT*nly harmony, 
This anirenial fhune began. 
When Natixre underneath a heap 
Of jarring atoms lay, 
And coald not heave her head. 
The tunefbl voice waa heard flrom high, 

Arise, ye more than dead ! 
Then hoc and cold, and moiM and dry, 
In order to their atauons leap, 
And Muaic'a power obe>-. 
From harmony, (Vom heav'niy harmooy, 
Thia uiuveraal fVaroe began ; 
From harmony to harmony 
Through all the compaan of the notes U ran. 
The dupaaoo cloning Aiii m man. 

Whml Pythagoras thus called numbers, Plato denominated ideas ; a term which 
hat, hence, descended to our own day, and is on every one^s lips, although in 
idiflerent sense from what it originally ^imported. The reason or wisdom 
of the great First Cause, and which he denominates the logos of God, h x^of, 
tfthXmr*'!^ rt9 OceS, and not unfrequently ^muovpr^f (Demiurgus), Plato describes 
as a distinct principle from the Original Cause or Deity himself, from whom 
this efficient or operative cause, this divine wisdom or logos, emanates, and 
has eternally emanated, as light and heat from the sun. Thus emanating, he 
eooceived it to be the immediate region or reservoir of ideas or intellectual 
fiormsy of the archetypes or patterns of things, subsisting by themselves as 
leal beings — r4 tim^ iwm — in this their eternal and original well-spring ; and 
the union of which with the whole, or any portion of primary or incorporeal 
Batter* immediately produces palpable forms, and renders them objects of 
eoQtetnplation and science to the external senses.f 

It is, hence, obvious that Plato contended for a triad or trinity of sub- 
stances in the creation of the visible universe — God, divine wisdom, or the 
oternal source of intellectual forms or ideas, and incorporeal matter. And it 
is on this account that sevenil of the earliest Christian lathers, who, as I have 
alfeady observed, had been educated in the Platonic school, and had imbibed 
hui notions, regarded this doctrine as of divine origin; and endeavoured, 
tboofh preposterously, to blend the trinity of Plato, and that of the Christian 
SeripCure, into one common dogma : an attempt which has been occasionally 
ftvived in modem times, especially by Cudworth and Ogilvie, with great 
profnnditY of learning and great shrewdness of argument, but, at the same 
with as little success as in the first ages of Chriatianity. 

• Aflat Met lih. 1. e. 0. Plot. Plae. Phil lib. L cap 3. AUieiMf Apol IS 
t Ptoe. PhU hb I. cap. x Tiro lib e. 
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It is to this theory, which, indeed, is highly fitted for poetry, and mudi 
better so than for dry, dialectic discussion, Akenside beautifully alludes in 
the first book of his " Pleasures of Imagination :" — 

Ere tbe radiant son 
Sprang (torn tbe east, or, mid the vault of night, 
Ttie nioun 8uspended her s^rener lamp ; 
Ere mountains, woods, or streams adomM the globe, 
Or Wisdom taught the Hons of men her lore ; 
Then livt«l th' Eternal Onk : then, deep retir'd 
In his unfBihom'd essence, view'd the forms, 
The forms eternal of created things : 
The radiant sun, the moon's nocturnal lamp, 
The mountains, woods, and streams, tbe rolling globe, 
And Wisdom's mien celestial. From the first 
Of days, on them his love divine he fix'd. 
His admiration ; till, in time complete. 
What he admir d and lov'd his vital smile 
Unfolded into being. Hence the breath 
Of life in forming each organic flrame ; 
Hence the green earth, and wild^resounding waves ; 
Hence light and shade alternate ; warmth and cold ; 
And clear autumnal skies, and vernal showers ; 
And all the Mr variety of things. 

^hile, however, we thus point out the fancifulness and imperfections of 
these hypotheses, let us, with the candour of genuine philosopliy, do justice 
to the merits of their great inventors, and join in the admiration which has 
been so duly bestowed upon them by the wise and learned of every country. 
It was Plato who first suggested to Galileo, even upon his own confession, 
that antagonist power by which a rectilinear motion can be converted into an 
orbicular, and thus laid a basis for our accounting for the regular movements 
of the heavenly bodies,* a subject upon which we shall enter to a certain ex» 
tent in our next lecture ; who, in some degreej anticipated that correct system 
of colours which nothing but the genius of a Newton could fully develope 
and explain ;t who, in matiiematics, unfolded to us the analytic method of 
solving a problem,^ and in theosophy so far surpassed all the philosophers 
of his country, in his correct views and sublime descriptions of the Deity, 
that he seems almost to have drunk of the inspiration of Horeb or of Sinai ; 
and who, in his Timaeus, applies to the wisdom of God, the Xoytcuds ro^ Oeov — a 
term which in Hebrew could scarcely be translated by any other word than 
that of Jevah or Jehovah — m ^rwy M,J^ ** whatever is essentially eternal.'* 

Of Pythagoras, it is only necessary to direct the attention to the two fol- 
lowing very extraordinary facts, to place him beyond the reach of panegyric ; 
the first of which has occasionally furnished reflection for other writers, 
though the latter remains unnoticed to the present moment. At an antedate 
of two thousand two hundred years from the age of Copernicus, this won- 
derful genius laid the first foundation of the Copernican system, and taught 
to his disciples that the earth revolves both around her own axis and around 
the sun ; that the latter motion is conducted in an oblique path or zodiac ;{ 
and that the moon is an earth of the same kind as our own, and replete with 
animals, whose nature, however, he does not venture to describe.lP 

The second extraordinary fact to which I allude, is one we have already 
slightly glanced at, but which must not so cursorily be relinquished ; I mean 
that, in ascribing to the primary or elementary forms of bodies, in their unions 
with each other, relative proportions so exact, yet so diversified, that forms 
and numbers may be employed as synonymes or convertible terms, be has ex- 
hibited so close a coincidence with one of the latest and most surprising dis- 
coveries of the present day, that though I dare not call it an anticipation, I 

* Galilei Discorsi 6 Dimostrazioni Matematicbe, p. 254, 4to. Leyd, 1638. Dutens, Origine des Decoii 
▼GTtes, Ace. p. 90, 4to. Lond. 1796. 

iPlut. de Placitis Philos. lib. i. cap. 15, p. 32. Dutens, ut supr. p. 101. 
Dutens, nt supr. p. 251. $ Pluurch. in Tim. lib. iii. 34. 37. 

II Plutarch, de Placitis, lib. iii. cap. 11. 13. Dior. Laert. lib. viii. sect. 85. Copernicus himself admit! 
that he derived his first hint of the earth's motion uom Nicetas, a follower of Pythagoras. Vide his teUhrass 
to Paul 111. 

IF nutarch. de Placit. Cicer. Acad. Qujest. lib. iv. p. 964, col. L Something of this doctrine is to be fbund 
tn the Orphic Hymn. Procl. de Orpheo, lib. iv. in Timsum, p. IM. 
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tt a lots how else to characterize it : for it has been minutely ascertained 
widun the last ten or twelve years, by an almost infinite variety of accurate 
and well-defined experiments by Higgens, Daltoii, Gay Lussac, and Davy, 
that the combinations and separations of all simple bodies are conducted m 
a definite and invariable ratio of relative weight or measure ;* as that of one 
part to one part, one part to two parts, one to three, or one to four ; and, con- 
sequently, that every change in the compound thus produced, whether of ad- 
dition or diminution, is a precise multiple or divisor of such ratio ; or, in other 
words, that the difierent elementary bodies which enter into such compounds 
can never unite or separate, never lay hold of or let go each other, in any 
other proportions. i 

Let us exemplify this remark by a familiar instance or two. It is now well 
known to every one that the calxes, oxides, or, as they are often called, rusts, 
of metals, consist of a certain portion of oxygen with a certain portion of, 
the metal, which is thus converted into a calx or oxide. It is also known in 
the present day to most persons, that the greater number of metals are pos- 
sessed of two or more kinds of oxides, produced by a union of diflferent 
proportions of the oxygen and the metal, and often distinguishable even by 
their colour; as minium or red lead, and ceruse or white lead, which are 
equally oxides of the metal whose name they bear. Now, in whatever 
proportion tlie oxygen unites with the metal to produce an oxide of ono 
kiDo, it invariably unites by a multiple or divisor of the same proportion 
to produce every kind of oxide b^hmging to the same metal. Thus we 
have discovered not less than four different oxides of antimony in different 
parts of the world: the lowest or simplest of them contains 4i parts of oxy- 
gen to 100 parts of metal ; the next simplest contains 18 parts of oxygen to 
100 parts Of metal, whi(!h is four times 4\ ; the third oxide consists of 27 
parts of oxygen to 100 parts of metal, which is six times 4i ; and the fourth 
oxide, 36 parts of oxygen to 100 parts of metal, which is eight times 4i. 
So tin, which possesses three discovered oxides, has for its lowest the propor- 
tion of 7 parts of oxygen to 100 parts of metal ; for its second oxide, 14 pnirts 
of oxygen to 100 parts of metal, which is twice 7; and for its highest, 31 
parts of oxygen to 100 parts of metal, which is three times 7. I have given 
the proportions in round numbers ; but if I were to use the fractions that 
beloog to them, the comparative results would be precisely the same. Nor 
can we possibly combine these substances in any other proportions, so as to 
produce oxides; for the corpuscles of which they consist will not lay hold 
of or let go each other in any other ratios. It is possible that we may here- 
after detect an oxide of antimony consisting of a less proportion of oxygen 
than Ai ; but if we ever should, we are confident beforehand that such pro- 
portion will be 31. It is also possible that we may meet with an oxide con- 
taining more than 41 and less than 18 parts of the oxygen in 100 ; but if we 
should do so, we can nearly anticipate that such proportion will be 9. And 
bcoee, as iheae proportions, tliough constantly tnie to their respective series, 
are constantly diversified in diflferent substances, their radical figures or num- 
bers may be employed, and now actually are employed, and that very gene- 
rally, and in perfect coincidence with the system of the Pythagorists, as sy- 
AooyroesQ^ the simple forms or substances whose progressive character they 
<lescrtbe. This curious coincidence of ancient and modem philosophy, for 
at present I will rail it nothing more, I cannot but regard as a very marvellous 
laet ; and am not a little surprised that it should not hitherto have occurred, 
as It does not appear to have done, to the minds of any of those learned and 
Bfraiocas chemists who have chiefiy been employed in applying and building 
vp the discovery. And it is not the least important part of this discovery, 
tiat Dot only in the union or separation of simple substances, but in all weU- 
known and more complicated compounds, so far as the experimental series 
has been carried, the elementary bodies which enter into tiiem exhibit pro* 

* IVvcaly nafHil rsrrpdoB I am aware aC to Uila fmrral prindple is lo tha comWoatioa of Ilia ali^ 
HHB ar M. hmmi(m drtonaimff autMUnre, <v aaocana, am deM-nbrd bjr air Hampbry DaTjr, PliU. TnuH. 
arttlXfu tM: 9mA urn Iwca iwobabia ibM, we ara nai )at put into [mMwainn af taafwpar tmMltM» 
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portions equally definite and invariable; thus affording another proof of cloM 
connexion between the phenomena of nature and the occasional develope'- 
ments of revelation ; the philosopher beholding now, as the prophet beheld 
formerly, that the Almighty architect has literally adjusted every thing by 
weight and measure ; thai he has measured the waters and meted out the 
heavens, accurately comprehended the dust of the earth, weighed the moun* 
tains in scales and the hills in a balance. 



LECTURE in. 



ON THE ELEMENTARY AND CONSTITUENT PRINCIPLES OF THINGS. 

(The subject continued.) 

The few steps we have hitherto taken in the wide and magnificent scope 
before us have only led to an establishment of two or three fundamental 
axioms, of no small importance in the science of physics, and to a develope* 
ment of two or three of the most ingenious and most popular hypotheses of 
former times, invented to account for the origin of the world around us, and 
the elementary and constituent principles of things : especially the hypothe- 
sis of numbers, as proposed by Pythagoras, and that of ideas, as proposed 
by Plato ; and their application to primary and incorporeal matter, in order to 
endow it with form and quality. There are yet two or three other hypothe- 
ses upon the same subject that amply demand our attention, and are replete 
with an equal degree of ingenuity and fine imagination ; especially the Peri- 
patetic and the Atomic, or that of Aristotle and that of Epicurus ; and we 
have also to trace out the relative degree of influence which each of these 
has exerted on the philosophical theories of later times. 

Aristotle had too much penetration not to see that the hypothesis of Plato 
was just as inadequate as that of Pythagoras to a solution of the great ques- 
tion concerning the production of the visible world : and he proposed a third 
scheme, which has also had its share of popularity. According to this re- 
modelled plan, the sensible universe is the result of four distinct principles* 
— intelligence, matter, form, and privation; which last term is little more 
than a mere synonyme for space or vacuum ; and thus far the theory of Axis 
totle chiefly differs from that of Plato, by interweaving into it his fourth prin- 
ciple, derived from Democritus, and the other Atomic philosophers, and which ^ 
he seems to have added to it with a view of providing a proper theatre for the 
two principles of form and matter to move in. He supposes all these to have 
equally existed from eternity; and the three last to have been eternally acted 
upon or thrown into a deflnile series of motions, upon which alone the ex- 
istence and harmony of things are dependent, by the immutable and imma- 
terial principle of intelligence, whose residence he places in the purest and 
loftiest sphere or circle of the heavens ; a sphere that in its vast embrace 
comprehends ten lower or subordinate spheres, that lie between itself and the 
earth, which forms the centre of the whole, and, in conjunction with the 
earth, constitutes the universal world. 

This Supreme Intelligence Aristotle conceived to be in himself for ever 
at rest ; and the tranquil and peaceable sphere in which he resides he deno- 
minated the empyreum or heaven of bliss. But though enjoying eternal rest 
himself, he communicates motion, necessarily and essentially, upon this 
theory, to the sphere immediately below him ; as this, in its turn, communi- 
cates it in different directions, and with different velocities, to the other 
spheres that revolve within its range ;• whence the sphere thus earliest re- 
ceiving motion, and nearest to the empyreum, Aristotle denominated the PRr- 
MUM MOBILE, or first moving power : it constituted the tenth in the regular 
Beries ; the ninth, or that which lies next to it, being denominated the cry»-^ 

• DIog. LmiI Ub. T. Mct S3. Arist Pbys. Ub. 1. cap. 3, 4. De Cal. Ub. S. cap. 3. IL 
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tanme heavens ; the eighth, the starry sphere, or heavens ; and the remaining 
Wfgfea derivinff their names from, and being appropriated to, the different re- 
volutions of the different planets, as Saturn, J upiter, Mars, Apollo or the sun, 
VeniWy Mercury, and Diana or the moon : the earth, forming the centre of the 
whole, being an imperfect sphere, with a larger proportion of matter at the 
equator; on which account the earth was conceived to turn on her axis in a 
rocking motion, revolving round the axis of the ecliptic, and making the stars 
appear to shift their places at the rate of about one degree in seventy-two 
years. According to which calculation, all of them will appear to perform a 
complete revolution in the spacre of 25,920 years, and, consequently, to return 
to the precise situation they occupied at the commencement of such period. 
This period was hence denominated the annus maonus, or great year, and 
not unfrequently the Platonic year, as the same kind of revolution was in 
some measure taught also by Plato. 

The moiory power, thus impressed by the intelligent moving principle, not 
voluntarily but by necessity, upon the different heavenly spheres, and finally 
upon the earth, and productive of that catenation of effects which is equally 
without beginning and without end, Aristotle denominated nature, and thus 
famished us with a word, which has for ages been so extensively made use of, 
that, though there is nothing in all language more imprecise, there is nothing we 
could spare with more inconvenience. The same term, indeed, is occasionally 
efflployed by Plato, but in a sense still less definite if possible, and at the 
same time still less comprehensive. 

On the revival of literature, this theory, together with the other branches 
of Peripatetic science, was chieflv restored and studied ; and continued, 
todeed, to be generally adhered to for upwards of a century after the publi- 
ealion of the Copemican system ; which is well known to have at first ex- 
perienced but a very cold and inhospitable reception from the literary world. 
And it is hence this theory that is principally adverted to and described in the 
productions of all the early poets as well as philosophers of every part of 
modem Europe. And so complete was the triumph of the Peripatetic school 
in all its doctrines throughout Christendom, at this period, that Melancthon 
makes it a matter of complaint that, even in the sacred assemblies, parts of 
the writings of Aristotle were read to the people instead of the Gospel. 
Even Milton himself, though born considerably more than a century after 
Copernicus, wavers as to the propriety of adopting his hypothesis of the 
lieavens, and hence, in his Paradise Lost,* leaves it doubtful which of the 
two, the new or the old, ought to be preferred. The best and most splendid 
description of the Aristotelian theory that I have ever met with is contained in 
the Lusiad of Camoens : the whole is too long forquotation, but I may venture to 
iflbm, that you will be pleased with the following lines from Mr. Mickeies very 
vpinted version of the Portuguese bard, as delineating the different heavenly 
spheres that were supposed, as I have already observed, to lie one within 
another, like the different tunics of an onion : — 

These epiierai behold : tb« flrat In wide embne* 
mimniDds the lew»er orba of ranous flioe ; 
The kMnrHKAxUu*, ihe bollMt heaven. 
To the pore apirila of the blest is fiven : 
No roorul ryr im RplenUid rays may bear, 
No mortal bonom feel the rapt am there. 
The earth. In all her aummer prtde array'd. 
To this mif ht seem a dark aepulrhral ahaoe. 
Uninov*d It atanda.— Within Its ahininx ftwne, 
In motion swiAer than the lif htntnf *s rtains, 
Swiflsr than aif ht the monnf parts may spy, 
Another sphere whirls round iu rapid akj : 
Hsoes MtrtioN daru tta Ibrre, impulslTe drmwa, 
And on lbs other orhs lnpresssalawa.t 

These bjfpolheses are abstruse, and perhaps ill calculated to afford amoie- 
; but in a course of physical study they ought by no means to be over* 

• Book ▼UL t Book x. pi iU, 4lo. VHt. 
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looked. Abstruse as they are, the one or the other of them is interwoven 
with the whole range of classical literature, and, as I have already remarked, 
held the ascendant in the horizon of metaphysics till within the last two can* 
turies ; and I have dwelt upon them the rather, because, much as we still 
hear of them, and find them adverted to in books, I am not acquainted with 
any work whatever that gives any thing like a clear and intelligible summary 
of their principles'. Their more prominent defects are, in few words, as 
follows : Independently of conveying very imperfect and erroneous views of 
the creation, they equally concur in reducing matter, notwithstanding its pre- 
tended eternal existence, to a nonentity, and confound its properties with 
those of pure intelligence, by giving to numbers, ideas, or a mere abstract 
notion, real form and existence. The most powerful advocate of the Pla- 
tonic theory, in modern times, was the very excellent Bishop Berkeley ; who, 
in the true spirit of consistency, and with a boldness that no consequences 
could deter, openly denied the existence of a material world, and thus reduced 
the range of actual entities from three to two, an intelligent first cause, and 
intellectual forms or ideas, and gave the death-blow to the system by avowing 
its necessary result. 

In modern times, however, as I have already hinted at, the infinite divisibi- 
lity of matter has for the most part been supported upon different grounds, and 
philosophers have involved themselves in the same fatal consequences, by a 
much snorter process of reasoning. No compound or visible bodies, it is 
well known, ever come into immediate contact with each other, or influence 
each other by means of simple solidity. The earth is affected by the sun, 
the moon by the earth ; the waters of the earth by the moon. Light is re^ 
fleeted from substances to which it directs its course, at a distance, and with- 
out impinging upon them. The particles of all bodies deemed the most 
solid and impermeable, are capable of approaching nearer, or recedinff far* 
ther from each other, by an application of different degrees of cold or neat. 
We can, hence, it is said, form no conception of perfect solidity ; and every 
phenomenon in nature appears to (fisprove its existence. The minutest cor* 
puscle we can operate upon is still capable of a minuter division, and the 
parts into which it divides, possessing the common nature of the corpuscle 
which has produced them, must neccssanly, it is added, be capable of a still 
farther division ; and as such divisions can have no assignable limit, matter 
must necessarily and essentially be divisible to infinity. 

Such was the reasoning of Des Cartes, and of the numerous host of philo* 
sophers who attached themselves to his theory about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. The argument, indeed, is highly plausible ; but it was soon 
obvious, that, like the Grecian incorporeity of matter, it leads to a pure non- 
entity of a material world: for that which is essentially unsolid and infi- 
nitely divisible, must at length terminate in nothing. And hence, Leibnitz 
attempted to amend the system, about half a century, and Boscovich, about a 
century afterward, by contending, as indeed Zeno is supposed to have done 
formerlv, that matter has its ultimate atoms, or monads, as they were deno- 
minated by Leibnitz, from the language of Pythagoras, beyond Avhich it is 
altogether indivisible ; and that these ultimate atoms or monads are simple 
inextended points, producing, however, the phenomenon of extension, by 
their combination, and essentially possessed of the powers of attraction and 
repulsion. 

There is such a charm in novelty, that it often leads us captive in despite 
of the most glaring errors, and intoxicates oui judgment as fatally as the cup 
of Circe. It is upon this ground alone we can account for the general adop- 
tion of this new system, when first proposed in its finished state by Bosco- 
vich, and the general belief that the Gordian knot was at length fairly united, 
and every difliculty overcome. It required a period of some years for the 
heated imagination to become sufiiciently cool to enable mankind to see, as 
every one sees at present, that the difliculties chargeable upon the doctrina 
of an infinite divisibility of matter are not touched by the present theoiy, and 
remain in aa full force as before its appearance. If the monads, or tdtimate 
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pdnU of matter here adverted to, possess body, they must be as capable of 
eztention, and consequently of division, as material body under any other 
duneosion or modification : if they do not possess body, then are they as 
noeh nonentities as the primal or amorphous matter of Plato or Pythagoras. 
Again, we are told that these points or monads are endowed with certain 
powers; as those, for example, of attraction and repulsion. But powers 
mnsl be the powers of something : what is this something to which these 
powers are thus said to appertain 1 If the ultimate and inextended points be* 
lofs us have nothing but these powers, and be nothing but these powers, then 
are such powers powers of nothing, powers without a substrate, and, conse- 
quently, as much nonentities as on the preceding argument. Visible or sen- 
sible matter, moreover, it is admitted by M. Boscovich and his disciples, is 
possessed of extension ; but visible or sensible matter is also admitted to be 
a mere result of a combination of inextended atoms : — ^how can extension pro- 
ceed from what is inextended ? — of two diametrical opposites, how is it pos- 
sible that either can become the product of the ottier 1 

It is unnecessary to pursue this refutation. The lesson which the whole 
of such fine-spun and fanciful h3rpotheses teach us, and teach us equally, is, 
that it is impossible to philosophize without a firm basis of first principles. 
IVe must have them in physics as well as in metaphysics, — in matter as well 
as in morals; and hence the best physical schools in Greece, as well as in 
inoie modem times, — those which nave contended for the etemitv of matter, 
as well as those which have contended for its creation out of nothing, — ^have 
cqnallv found it necessary to take for granted, what, in fact, can never be 
pcored, that inatter in its lowest and ultimate parts consists of solid, impene- 
trable, and moveable particles of definite sizes, figures, and proportions to 
•paee ; from different combinations of which, though invisible in themselves, 
«Tenr visible substance is produced. 

Tbis theory, which has been commonly distinguished by the name of the 
Atomic philosophy, was first started in Greece by Leucippus or Democritus, 
and afterward considerably improved by Epicurus ; and as it bears a striking 
mualofy to many of the features which mark the best opinions of the present 
<lay, aud has probably given them much of their colour and complexion, if it 
teve not originated them, I shall take leave to submit to you the following 
outline of it :— • 

Tbe Atomic philosophy of Epicurus, in its mere physical contemplation, 

allows of nothing but matter and space, which are equally infinite and un- 

iMMnided, which have equally existed from all eternity, and from difierent 

^'omhinsUons of which every visible form is created. These elementary 

piiseiples have no common property with each other : for whatever matter 

«i that space is the reverse of; and whatever space is, matter is the contrary 

to. Tbe actually solid parts of all bodies, therefore, are matter; their actuai 

poies 9fmce ; and the parts which arc not altogether solid, but an intermixture 

^loliaity and pore, are space and matter combined. Anterior to the forma- 

tiODof tlie universe, space and matter existed uncombined, or in their pure 

M elementary state. Space, in its elementary state, is absolute and per- 

fcetvoid; matter, in its elementary state, consists of inconceivably minute 

icedt or atoms, so small that the corpuscles of vapour, light, and heat are 

cosipooods of them ; and so solid, that they cannot possibly be broken or 

mded by any concussion or violence wliatever. The express figure of 

(Wse pnmary atoms is various : there are round, square, pointed. Jagged, as 

^ as many other shapes. These shapes, however, are not diversified to 

feisity ; but the atoms themselves of each existent shape are infinite or in* 

isawrable* Every atom is possessed of certain intrinsic powers of motion* 

^wkn tbe old school of Democritus, the perpetual motions hence produced 

^ci6 of two kinds : a descending motion, from the natural gravity of the 

I and a rebounding motion, from collision and mutual clash. Besides 

two BWliops, and to exf^n certain phenomena to which they did not 

M Wi tnaiMM «C «*na1Uljar%^ 
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appear competent, and which were not accounted for under the old system, 
Epicurus supposed that some atoms were occasionally possessed of a third, 
by which, in some very small deg^ree, they descended in an oblique or conri- 
linear direction, deviating from the common and right line anomalously; and 
in this respect resembling the oscillations of the magnetic needle. 

These infinite groups of atoms, flying through all time and spare in differ- 
ent directions, and under different laws, have interchangeably tned and exhi- 
bited every possible mode of rencounter; sometimes repelled from each 
other by concussion, and sometimes adhering to each other from their own 
jagged or pointed construction, or from the casual interstices which two or 
more connected atoms must produce, and which may be just adapted to those 
of other figures, as globular, oval, or square. Hence the origin of compound 
and visible bodies ; hence the origin of large masses of matter ; hence, event- 
ually, the origin of the world itself. When these primary atoms are closely 
compacted, and but little vacuity or space lies between, they produce those 
kinds of substances which we denominate solid, as stones and metals ; when 
they are loose and disjoined, and a large quantity of space or vacuity is inter- 
posed, they exhibit bodies of lax texture, as wool, water, vapour. In one 
mode of combination they form earth ; in another, air ;, and in another, fire. 
Arranged in one way, they produce vegetation and irritability; in another 
way, animal life and perception. Man hence arises, families are formed, so- 
cieties are multiplied, and governments are instituted. 

The world, thus generated, is perpetually sustained by the application of 
fresh tides of elementary atoms, flying with inconceivable rapidity through 
all the infinity of space, invisible from their minuteness, and occupying the 
posts of those that are as perpetually flying off. Yet nothing is eternal or 
immutable but these elementary seeds or atoms themselves. The compound 
forms of matter are continually decomposing and dissolving into their original 
corpuscles ; to this there is no exception : minerals, vegetables, and animals, 
in this respect all alike, when they lose their present make, perishing for 
ever, and new combinations proceeding from the matter into which they dis- 
solve. But the world itself is a compound though not an organized being; 
sustained and nourished, like organized beings, from the material pabulum 
that floats through the void of infinity. The world itself must, therefore, in 
the same manner, perish : it had a beginning, and it will have an end. Its 
present crasis will be decompounded; it will return to its original, its elemen- 
tary atoms ; and new worlds will arise from its destruction. 

Space is infinite, material atoms are infinite, but thn world is not infinite. 
This, then, is not the only world, nor the only material system that exists. 
The cause that has produced this visible system is competent to produce 
others : it has been acting perpetually from all eternity ; and theip are other 
worlds, and other systems of worlds, existing around us. 

Those who are acquainted with the writings of Sir Isaac Newton and Mr. 
Locke, will perceive in this sketch of the Atomic philosophy the rudiments of a 
very great part of their own systems, so far as relates to physics ; we may, 
indeed, fairly regard them as offsets from the theory before us, cleared in a 
very great degree of its errors, and enlarged in their principles, and forti- 
fied by more recent observations and discoveries. I must, fur the present, 
confine myself to the following quotations from the first of these high orna- 
ments of our country. ** All things considered," says Sir Isaac, " it seems 
probable that God, in the beginning, formed matter in soltd, massy, hard, tm* 
pmietrable, moveable particles; of such sizes and figures, and with such other 
properties, and in such proportion to space as most conduced to the end for 
which he formed them." So again: " While the primitive and solid particles 
of matter continue entire, they may compose bodies of one and the same 
nature and texture in all ages ; but should they wear away, or break in pieces, 
the nature of things depending on them would be changed. Water and 
earth, composed of old worn particles and fragments of particles, would not 
be of the same nature and texture now, with water and earth composed of 
entire particles at the beginnmg ; and therefore, that nature may be lasting^, 
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tte chaDffes of corporeal things are to be placed only in the variou$ upara" 
tkm»^ and new associations and motions of these permanent particles : coro- 
poond bodies being apt to break, not in the midst of solid particles, but where 
those particles are laid together, and touch only in a few points.** 

The Epicurean doctrine, moreover, of a flux and reflux of elementary par- 
ticles exterior to every material system, perpetually feeding and replenishing- 
kf and carrying off its dissolved and rejected rudiments, bears no small re- 
semblance to the ethereal medium of Sir Isaac Newton ; and, in its law of 
aeiion, has been singularly revived within the course of the last six years by 
Professor Leslie, in his principles of impulsion, as detailed in his ** Inquiry 
into the Nature of Heat." It is a doctrine, also, peculiarly coincident with 
Dr. HerschePs recent theory of nebulse, or milky ways in the heavens, which, 
eoDtrary to his own earlier opinions, and those of former astronomers, who 
asehbed such appearance to the mixed light thrown forth from clusters of 
stars too remote to be reached by the best telescopes, he now resolves, as 
we shall have occasion to show more minutely in due time, into masses of a 
Inminous fluid, existing independently of all stars or planets, though' origin- 
aHy, perhaps, emitted from them ; aggregated by a variety of causes that 
lend to give its minute particles unity ; sometimes forming new stars 
by its condensation, and often feeding and regenerating those that are 
czfaaosted. 

Such is a brief survey of the chief theories of the primitive or elementary 
Sibstsnce of matter which have been oflered in ancient or modern times ; 
lioni a combination of the different particles of which, in different modes 
iod proportions, and under the operation of different laws, all sensible bodies 
us supposed to have proceeded. 

Of sensible bodies thus produced, some, however, in direct repugnancy to 
te Atomic philosophy, whether of ancient or more recent times, have been 
▼SIT |;enerally conceived to have been formed flrst ; to be peculiarly simple 
is tneir composition, indecomposable by any known powers in their structure, 
and to be the basis of all other bodies, or those from which all other bodies 
Moeeedv by different unions and modifications: and hence such substances 
MTS been denominated constuuent vrinciples, or constituent elements; concem- 
iof the kind and number of which, however, we have had almost as many 
SBUuons offered as concerning the origin and nature of the primitive princi- 
pKs themselves. 
Thus, among both the ancients and the moderns, sometimes Are, some- 
air, sometimes earth, and sometimes water, has been considered as the 
constituent element or source of things. Sometimes two of these sub- 
have been thus denominated, and sometimes three; but more gene- 
nDy the whole. Occasionally, indeed, a flfth and even a sixth have been 
added to the number, as cold and oil, each of these having at times been 
idered as simple and indecomposable substances : while, under the old 
system, and especially as improved by Epicurus, all such principles 
completely swept away, and no one sensible substance whatever was 
to be better entitled to the character of a constituent principle than 
r; the whole equally flowing from peculiar modifications and combi- 
of the primitive or elementar)* principles — the rerun primoidia — and 
s^Billy resolving into them upon decomposition. 
Of these different theories, the greater number are scarcely worth exa- 
; and 1 shall only therefore observe, that for that which supposes the 
ee of four distinct elements, Are, air, earth, and water, and which for 
has been in almost universal acceptation, and would have been so still 
lor the recent discoveries of chemistry, we are indebted to Kmpedocles. 
celebrated phdosopher, and vcrv excellent poet, flourished about four 
before the Christain era. ki^ opiniuu:*, like those of almost all 
earliest sages, were iriven in metre, in a didactic poem, ** Oif Natvrr,** of 
only a few fras nts have descended to our own times. He was a 
of Sicily, and u s and bis country are celebrated by Lucretius, 
wasvDSfvit oim diflferent school of philosophy « uk Nen«a «» 
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elegant and so descriptive,^ that I cannot refrain from presenting you witb 
literal but very humble translation of them ; introduced, more especially« 
they are, with observations upon different rival philosophers, who employ 
one, two, and various other numbers of the commonly esteemed elemen 
and in various combinations, as the basis of their respective theories. 

Nor wanders lem the safe who air with nas 
Would fhin commix, or Umpid strkam with earth; 
Or those the whole who Join. nRK, kthkr, karth, 
* And pr^(n(uit buowkrs, and thence (he world deduce. 

Thus sang Empkdoclks, in honest Ihme 
First of hissed; whom AoRiaicNTtiM bore 
In cloiid-capp'd Sicily. Its sinuous shores 
Th' Ionian main, with hoarse unwearied ware. 
Surrounds, and sprinkles with its briny dew ; 
And, from tlie ihir Caiman fields, divides 
With narrow frith that spurns th' impetuous surgei 
Here vast Charybdij* raves ; here ^tna rears 
His infknt thunders, his dread jaws unlocks. 
And heaven and earth with fiery ruin threats. 
Here many a wonder, many a scene sublime, * 

As on he Journeys, checks the traveller's steps ; 
And shows, at on(«, a land in harvests rich, 
And rich in sages of illustrious Ihme. 
But naught go wond*rous, so illustrious naught, 
So fkir, so pure, so lovely can it boast, 
Empkuoci.kh, as thou! whose song divine. 
By all rehearsM, so clears each mystic lore. 
That scarce mankind believed thee bom of man. 
Yete*en Empkdoclrs, and those above 
Already sung, of flu* infbrior (hme, 
Tliough doctrines (Sequent Hrom their bosoms flow'd 
Like inspiration, sager and more true 
Than e'er the Pythian maid, with laurels crown'd. 
Spoke from the tripod at Apoli^'8 shrine ; 
E'en those mistook the principles of things, 
And greatly wander'd in attempt so great. 

Let our controvertists of the present day learn a lesson of liberality fro 
this correct and polished reasoner, whose own theory is well known to ha 
been that of Epicurus, to which I have just adverted, namely, that one sv 
stance is just as much entitled to the character of a constituent element 
another, and that every thing equally proceeds from, and in turn is resolv* 
into, the primitive and invisible atoms or principles of matter. 

It is to this theory alone that all the experiments of modern chemistry a 
giving countenance. Air, water, and earth, suspected to lie compounds in tl 
time of Epicurus, have been proved to be such in our own dny ; while of tl 
actual nature of heat or fire, mankind are just as uninformed now as thi 
were then. 

In the process, however, of destroying these supposed elements, chemist 
has occasionally seemed to detect others ; and hence, instead of air, fii 
earih, and water, as simple or indecomposable substances, we have hi 
phlogiston, acids, and alkalies; sulphur and phosphorus; oxygen, hydr 
gen, nitrogen, and carbon, progressively arising before us, and layii 
claim to an imperishable existence. All of them, however, have fallen, 
are falling in their turn, without having lived long enough to reach the cpi 
mon age of man ; all of them have been proved, or reasonably suspected, 
be compounds of other substances, that may yet, perhaps, be detected to 
compounds of something beyond. Even oxygen, the most brilliant of tl 
whole, the boasted discovery of Lavoisier, and out of which he was suppot< 
to have built to his own memory "a monument more durable than brass," h 
had its throne shaken to its foundation by Sir Humphry Davy, and is at it 
moment, like the Roman empire in its decline, obliged to divide its sway wi 
a new and popular power, which this last celebrated chemist has denominat 
chlorine ; while of the more subtle and active agents, light, caloric, tl 
magnetic and electric fluids, we know nothing but from their effects, and c: 
only say of each — tial nominis umbra. 

Is physical science, then, a vain show t — a mere house of cards, built i 
for the sole purpose of being pulled down again ! — ^Assuredly not. The ill 
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Ibofifiji: we hare actually obtained upon many essential points — a footings not 
to be disturbed by any future change of system, or novelty of discovery— 
and the ascertainment of a multitude of recondite facts, and their application 
to tome of our most extensive and valuable arts, sufficiently prove that phi- 
losophy has neither lived nor laboured in vain. Although we have not been 
»ble to break through the spell completely — to follow up the Proteus-form of 
matter into its deepest recesses, and fix it in its last shape and character — 
ve have succeedea in developing many of its most important laws, as it will 
be the object of the ensuing lecture to point out, and to apply them to a solu* 
tion of many of its most important phenomena. Whatever is sure and 
trusty has remained to us, and whatever has given way has been mere chi- 
inera and shadow : w*e have chiefly, perhaps only, failed where we have 
cither been too curious, or have suffered imagmatiou to become our charioteer 
in the slow and sober journey of analysis. 

Before we quit this subject, let us, in the candid spirit of genuine philoso 
ptiy, do the same justice to Epicurus as we attempted in our last lecture to 
Pjfthagoras and Plato. It has been very generally said and very generally 
befieved, principally because it has been very generally said, that the great 
and mighty cause of this beautiful and harmonious formation of worlds, and 
systems oi worlds, in the opinion of Epicurus, was mere chance, or furtuiie. 
There is nothing, however, in those fragments of his works which have de- 
scended to us, that can in any way countenance so opprobrious an opinion, but 
various passages that distinctly controvert it, — passages in which he perempto- 
rily denies the existence of chance or fortune, either as a deity or a cause of 
action ; and unequivocally refers the whole of those complex series of percus- 
sions and repercussions, mterchanges and combinations, exhibited by the ele- 
mentary seeds or atoms of matter during the creative process, to a chain of immu- 
table laws which they received from the Almighty Architect at the beginning, 
and which they still punctually ob<»y, and will for ever obey, till the universe 
shall at length cease to exist.* ** Whom," says Epicurus, in a letter to his dis- 
ciple Meneceus, that has yet survived the preying tooth of time, and will be 
Ibond in Diogenes Laertius, ** do you believe to be more excellent than he who 
pioiwly reveres the gods, who feels no dread of death, and riglitly estimates 
the design of nature! Such a man does not, with the multitude, regard 
as a god, for he knows that God can never act at random; nor as k 
iKinr CAUSE or events; nor does he conceive, that from any such 



power flows the good or the evil that measures the real happint^ss of human 
mt.^ He held, however, that the laws which govern the universe were alto- 
gether arranged and imposed upon it by the Creator at its first formation, and 
that the successive train of events to which they have given rise, have fol- 
lowed as the necessary result of sucli an arransremciit, and not as the imme- 
diate superintendence of a perpetually controlling Providence. For it was 
the opinion of Epicurus, as well as of Aristotle, that perfect rest and tran- 
qmllitv are essential to the perfect happiness even of Ilim, who, to adopt his 
own unguage in another place, possesses all immortality and beatitude. 
** Think not,*' says he, "that the different motions and n;volutions of the 
bcsvens, the rising, setting, eclipses*, and other phenomena of the planets, 
iie produced by the immediate control, supiTintendcnce, or jninistration of 
Rim who possesses all immortality and beatitude ; it is from the innnutable 
kws which they re«teived at the beginning, in the creation of the universe, 
tint they ptinctually fulfil their several circuits." 

The onrin of this calumny upon the character of Epicurus it is by no 
atans diiS&ult to trace, and it has been sunicieiitly traced, and sufliciently 
tiposed, by Diogenes laertius, (lassendi, l)u Hondelle. and other distin- 
fsb ed writers, who have done amiue justice to his memory ; and upon the 
confessions of Plutarch, Cicero, and Senorn, :i!r.iiMlantly provrd, that it was 
Ibe same nocorous spirit of envy among many of his comi^etitors for public 
and especially among the Stoic philosophers, which strove to fix upon 
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him the charg^e of voluptuous living, though the most temperate and abstenii- 
0118 Athenian of his day ; that thus, with yet keener malevolence, endeavoured 
to brand him with the still fouler reproach of the grossest mipiety and athe- 
ism. It is, indeed, scarcely to be believed, if the fact were not concurrently 
attested by all the writers of antiquity, that the philosopher whose name, 
from the tow and malignant spirit 1 have just adverted to, has been prover- 
bialised tor general licentiousness and excess, drew the whole of his daily 
diet from the plainest pottage, intermixed with the herbs and fruits of his 
pleasant and celebrated garden. '* I am perfectly contented,** says he, in an 
epistle to another friend, ** with bread and water alone ; but send me a piece 
of your Cyprian cheese, that I may indulge myself whenever I feel disposed 
for a luxurious treat.** Such, too, was the diet of his disciples. Water, says 
Diodes, was their common beverage ; and of wine they never allowed them- 
selves more than a very small cup. And hence, when the city of Athens was 
besieged by Demetrius, and its inhabitants reduced to the utmost extremity, 
the scholars of Epicurus bore up under the calamity with less inconvenience 
than any other class of citizens ; the philosopher supporting them at his own 
expense, and sharing with them daily a small ration of his ^ans. The plea* 
sure of friendship, the pleasure of virtue, the pleasure of tranquillity, the plea- 
sure of science, the pleasure of gardening, the pleasure of studying the works 
of nature, and of admiring her in all the picturesque beauty of her evolutions, 
formed the sole pursuit of his life. This alone, he affirmed, deserves the 
name of pleasure, and can alone raise the mind above the grovelling and mis- 
named pleasures of self-indulgence, debauchery, and excess. 

There is something gratifying to an enlarged and liberal spirit in being 
thus able to rescue from popular, but unfounded obloquy, a sage of trans- 
cendant genius and almost unrivalled intellect, and in restoring him to the 
admiration of the virtuous and the excellent. That he did not feel the force of 
any argument offered by nature in proof of the immortality of the soul, and 
was in this respect considerably below the standard of Socrates and Cicero, 
must be equally admitted and lamented; and should teach us the high value 
of that full and satisfactory light which was then so much wanted and has 
since been so gloriously shed upon this momentous subject. But let it at the 
same time be remembered, that, with a far bolder front than either of the 
philosophers here adverted to. he dared to expose the grossness and the absur- 
dities of the popular religion of his day, and in his life and his doctrines gave a 
perpetual rebuke to vice and immorality of every kind. And hence, indeed, the 
main ground of the popular calumny with which his character was attacked, 
and which has too generally accompanied his memory to the present day* 



LECTURE IV. 

ON THE PROPERTIES OF MATTER, ESSENTIAL AND PECULUR. 

In our last lecture I endeavoured to render it probable, that all visible or 
sensible matter is the result of a combination of various solid, impenetrable, 
and exquisitely fine particles or units of the same substance, too minute to 
be detected by any operation of the senses. Of the shape or magnitude of 
these particles we know nothing : and even their solidity and impenetrability, 
as I then observed, is rather an assumption for the purpose of avoiding seve- 
ral striking difficulties and absurdities that follow from a denial of these 
qualities, than an ascertained and established fact. 

From this unsatisfactory view of it in its elementary and impalpable state, 
let us now proceed to contemplate it in its manifest and combined forms, and 
to investigate the more obvious properties they offer, and the general laws 
by which they are regulated. 
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The chanfe of distance between one material body and another, or» in 
other words, their approach to or separation from each other, is called 
MOTION ; and the wide expanse in which motion of any kind is performed, is de 
nominated spack. 

Matter has its essential, and its peculiar properties. Its essential 
properties are those which are common to it under every form or mode ol 
combination. Its peculiar properties are those whicli only appertain to it un 
dcr definite forms or definite circumstances. 

The B88ENTUL PROPERTIES of matter are usually classed under the six follow 
ing heads : passivity, extension, density, impenetrability, divisibility, and ^ravi 
tation ; which, however, may easily be reduced to four, since extension, density 
mnd impenetrability, may be comprehended under the general term cohesibility 

Passivitt, inertia or vis inertia^ is the tendency in a body to persevere in a 
ffiven state, whether of rest or motion, till disturlied by a body of superioi 
lorce. And henc6 these terms, which are mere synonymes, imply a power of 
mobility as well as a power of quiescence ; although passivity has often been 
confined to quiescence, while mobility has been made a distinct property 
Thus it is from the same power, or tendency to passivity, that a cannon ball 
continues its motion after being projected from a gun, as that by which it re- 
mained at rest before it was thrown off; for it is a well known theorem in pro- 
jectiles, that the action of the powder on a bullet ceases as soon as the bullet 
It out of the piece In like manner a billiard ball at rest will continue so till 
put into motion by a billiard ball in motion, for it can never commence motion 
of its own accord While a billiard ball in motion would persevere in motion, 
and in the same velocity of motion, for ever, if it met with no resistance. 
But it does meet with resistance from a variety of causes, as the friction of 
the atmosphere, the friction of the green cloth, and at last a contact with one 
of the sides of the table, or with t^e ball against which it is directed. 

In this last case either ball will receive conversely the same precise pro- 
portion of rest or motion which it communicates. Thus, if the ball in motion 
strike the ball at rest obliquely, the latter will be put into a certain degree of 
activity, and the former will, in the very same degree, be impeded in its pro- 
gress, and receive an equal tendency to a state of rest. If the latter, on the 
contrary, by what is significantly called a dead stroke, receive the whole 
charge of motion which belongs to the former, it will give to the former, in 
like manner, the whole possession of its quiescence, and the state of each 
will be completely reversed : the ball hitherto at rest proceeding with all the 
velocity of tnat hitherto in motion, and the ball hitherto in motion exhibiting 
the dead stand of that hitherto at rest. 

So, if it were possible to place an orb quietly in some particular part of 
space, where it would be equally free from the attractive influence ot every 
one of the celestial systems, it would, from the same tendency to incrtitude, 
remain quiescent and at rest for ever. While, on the contrary, if a body 
were to be thrown from any one of the planets by the projectile force of a 
volcano, or of any other agency, beyond the range of the attractive or centripetal 
power of such planet, it would continue the same velocity of motion for ever 
which it possessed at the moment of quitting the extreme limit of the planet's 
tafkience; unless in its progress it should encounter the influence of some other 
planet ; and in this last case it would be either drawn directly into contact 
with the planet it thus casually approached, or would have its path inflected 
nto a circle, and revolve an>und it as a satellite, acconling to its velo(!ity, 
and the relative direction of its course at the moment the planetary influence 
b^an to take eflfect. Thus a body projected horizontally to the distance of 
about 4.35 miles from the earth^s surface, provided there were no resistance 
in the atmosphere, would not fall back again, but become a satellite to the 
earth, and perpetually revolve around it at this distance. The moon is sup- 
posed to have no atmosphere, or, at the utmost, one rarer than we can pro- 
dace with our best air-pumps : she is also supposed to possess larger and 
active volcanoes than any which are known to exist on the earth. And 
it requures no great stretch of imagination to conceive that bodies 
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may occasionally be thrown from the moon, by the projectile power of such 
volcanoes, to such a distance as that they should never return to her surface: 
for if the momentum be only sufficient to cause the mass ejected to proceed 
at the rate of about 8,200 feet in the first second of time,* and in a line passing 
through the moon and the earth, such effect would necessarily be produced; 
since, in this case, the propelled mass would quit the centripetal power of the 
former, and be drawn into that of the latter, and would either become a satel- 
lite to the earth, or be precipitated to its surface, according as the rectilinear 
force of Jhe projectile was equal or inferior to the attractive force of the earth 
at their first meeting together. 

Yet this is, perhaps, but little more than the velocity with which a twenty- 
four pound cannon ball would travel from the moon's surface : since its velo- 
city on the earth's surface may be calculated at about 2,000 feet for the first 
second ; and it would rush, nearly four times as rapidly if not impeded by the 
resistance of the atmosphere. And hence it is to this cause that M. Olbers 
first, and M. la Place has since, ascribed the origin of those wonderful aero- 
lites, or stones, that are now known to have fallen from the air at some period 
or other in every quarter of the globe ; believing them to be in every instance 
volcanic productions of the moon, thrown by the impulse of the explosion 
beyond the range of her centripetal influence. 

CouEsiBiLiTY is the tendency which one part of matter evinces to unite with 
another part of matter so as to form out of different bodies one common mass. 
It includes the three modes which have often been regarded as three distinct 
properties, of extaisiont density, and impenetrability. Extension is a term as 
applicable to space as to matter : " The extension of body," observes Mr, 
Locke, " being nothing but the cohesion or continuity of solid, separable, 
moveable parts ; and the extension of space the continuity of misolid, insepa- 
rable, and immoveable parts." Hence extension applies to all directions of 
matter, for its continuity may take place in all directions ; but in common 
language the longest extension of a body is called its length, the next its 
breadth, and the shortest its thickness. 

Density is a property in matter to cohere with a closer degree of approxi- 
mation between the different particles of which it consists ; so that the same 
body, when in the exercise of this property, occupies a smaller portion of 
space than before it was called into act. Hence density cannot be a property 
of space, the parts of which, as I have just observed, are immoveable, and 
cannot, therefore, either approach or recede. 

Impbnetrabiuty is the result of density, as density is of extension. It is 
that property in matter which prevents two bodies from occupying the same 
place at the same time. They are all branches of the common property of 
cohesibility. A wedge- of iron, indeed, may force its way through the solid 
fibres of the trunk of a tree ; but it can only do this by separating them from 
each other : it cannot penetrate the matter of which those fibres consist. In 
like manner, when a ship is launched, her hulk cannot sink into the water 
without displacing the exact bulk of water which existed in the space that 
the hulk below the surface now occupies. 

To a cursory survey, however, there are some phenomena that seem to 
show that certain bodies are penetrable by others. Thus, if a cubic inch of 
water be mixed with a cubic inch of spirit of wine or sulphuric acid, the bulk 
of the compound will be something less than two cubic inches. But in this 
case one of^ the fluids appears to admit a part of the other fluid into its pares ; 
a fact of which there can be but little doubt, since, if no evaporation be 
allowed to take place, though the bulk of the mixture is somewhat diminished, 
its weight is precisely equal to what it ought to be. The combination of diffe- 
rent metals affords, not unfreqently, similar instances of equal introsusception. 

Divisibility is a power in matter directly opposed to its cohesibility. It 
Is that property of a body by which it is capacified for separating into parts, 
the union or continuity of which constituted its extension. 

* La Place, ExpasUioa du S>'«Uiiie da Bkode 
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Divisibility, however, does not destroy cohesion in every instance equally ; 
though the farther it proceeds, the farther it loosens it. We are told by Mr. 
BoylCt that two grains and a half of silk were, on one occasion, spun into a 
thread not less Uian three hundred yards long, which is, notwithstanding, a 
much shorter length than the spider is capable of spinning his web of the 
same weight. Muschenbroek mentions an artist of Nuremburg, who drew 
sold wire so fine that 500 inches of^ it only weighed one grain ; and Dr. Wol- 
laston has obtained platinum wire as fine as ^^vTtth of an inch.* The thick- 
ness of tin-foil is about a thousandth part of an inch ;f that of gold-leaf is 
less than a two hundredth thousniidtli part of an inch ; and the gilding of lace 
is still thinner, probably in some cases not more than a millionth part of an 
inch ; and there arc living beings visible to the microscope, of which a mil- 
lion million would not make up the bulk of a common grain of sand. Yet it 
is highly probable, from what has actually been ascertained of the anatomy 
of minute and miscroscopic animals, that many of these are as complicated 
in their structure as the elephant or the whale. 

GaAVTTATio!! is thc common basis upon which all the preceding properties 

mre built, except passivily ; thc great principle into which all the rest resolve 

themselves. Gravitation is thc attraction by which bodies of all kinds act 

upon each other, with a force regulated by the agprrcgate proportion of their 

tespective Quantities of matter, and decreasing as the squares of the distances 

increase. It is a law impressed on matter universally, and hence operates 

alike on the minutest and on the largest masses; produces what we call 

weight on earth, or the tendency of heavy bodies to fall towards thc earth's 

centre; and governs the revolutions of the planets. The five principles 

which regulate its mode of action, and constitute its magnificent code of 

laws, are thus summed up by M. la Place.^ 

1. Gravitation takes place between the most minute particles of bodies. 

5. It is proportional to their masses. 

3. It is mversely as the squares of the distances. 

4. It is transmitted instantaneously from one body to another. 

6. It acts e<]ually on bodies in a state of rest, and upon those which, 
moring within its range, seem to be flying off from its power. 

T« a casual observer there are many substances that seem to fly aw^ from 
the earth, and consequently to oppose this general law. Thus smoke, when 
extricated from burning bodies, and vapour, when separated from liquids, 
ascend into the atmosphere ; and a piece of cork, plunged to the bottom of a 
vessel of water, rises rapidly to the surface. But, in all these phenomena, 
the bodies that seem to move upwards merely give way to bodies of a heavier 
kind, or, in other words, which have a stronger tendency towards the earth. 
ITias smoke and vapour only ascend, because the surrounding air, which is 
hearier than these, presses downwards and takes their place ; and the cork 
rises because lighter than the water into which it has been plunged : hut 
fmpCj the vessel, and the cork will remain at the bottom, because heavier 
than the surrounding air; and let the smoke or the vapour be received into a 
facmnn, and it will remain as much at the bottom as the cork. 

It was first systematically demonstrated by Sir Isaac Newton, that all the 
notions of aU the heavenly bodies depend upon the same power; and the 
principle thus struck out has of later years been still more extensively and 
more accurately applied to a solution of the most complicated pheno- 
This principle in astronomy is denominated the centripetal force, and 
the term is sufficiently precise for all common purposes ; since, althoug:h 
ipeaktnf with perfect strictness, the central point of no solid substance is 
lie actual spot in which its attractive power is chiefly lodged, yet it has been 
ibmidantly proved by Sir Isaac, that all thc matter of a spherical body, or a 
i phef ica i surface, may, in generally estimating its attractive force on other 
r, be considered as collected in the centre of such spi^ere. And hence, 
dl the celestial l)odies are nearly spherical, their action on bodies at a dis* 
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tance may be held the same as if the whole of the matter of which they cod- 
sist were condensed into their respective centres. 

To what extent in the heavens the power of gravitation ranges it is impos- 
sible to determine ; there can be little doubt, however, that it extends irom 
one fixed star to another, although its effects are too inconsiderable to be 
calculated by man. It may possibly influence the progressive motion of 
several of the stars, and, as I had occasion to observe in a preceding lecture, 
is the cause to which Dr. Herschel ascribes the origin jof the material 
universe, which he supposed at one time, though he seems afterward to 
have modified his opinion, as we shall notice in our next study, to have 
issued from an immense central mass of matter, peculiarly volcanic in its 
structure, and to have been, consequently, thrown forth in different quanti- 
ties, and at different times, by enormous explosions ; each distinct mass, thus 
forcibly propelled, assuming, from the common law of projectiles, an orbicu- 
lar path, and endowed with the common property of the parent body, ejecting 
in like manner, minuter masses at different periods of time, which have 
equally assumed the same orbicular motion, and ultimately beconie planets 
to the body from which they have immediately issued, and which constitutes 
their central sun. 

To produce such an effect, however, and in reality to produce any of the 
motions which occur to us in the celestial bodies, the passivity of matter is 
just as necessary as its gravitation. I have already observed that, owing to 
its passivity, or vis iNERTiiE, matter has a tendency to persevere in any given 
state, whether of motion or of rest, till opposed by some exterior power ; and 
that the path it assumes must necessarily be that of a right line, unless the 
power it encounters shall bend it into a different direction. A projectile, 
therefore, as a planet, for example, thrown forth from a volcano, would travel 
in a right line for ever, and with the exact velocity with which it was thrown 
forth at first, if there were nothing to impede its progress, or to alter the 
course at first given to it. But the attraction of the volcanic sphere from 
which it has been launched does impede it, and equally so from every point 
of its surface : the consequence of which must necessarily be, that every 
step it advances over the parent orb it must be equally drawn back or reined 
in, and hence its rectilinear path must be converted into a curve or parabola, 
and a tendency be given to it to escape in this line, which may be contem- 
plated as a line of perpetual angles, instead of in a direct course ; and as soon 
as the projectile or planet has acquired the exact point in which the two an- 
tagonist powers.precisely balance each other — the power of flying off from 
the centre, communicated to it by the volcanic impulsion, and which is de- 
nominated its CENTRIFUGAL FORCE, and the power of falling forwards to the 
centre, communicated by the attractive influence of the aggregate mass of 
matter, which the parent sphere contains in itself, and which is called its 
CENTRIPETAL FORCE — it wiU havc rcachcd its proper orbit; and, through the 
influence of this constant antagonism of the two properties of passivity and 
gravitation, of a centrifugal and centripetal force, persevere in the same to the 
end of time. 

Df the immediate cause of gravitation, or the nature of that power which 
impels different bodies to a union, we are in a very considerable degree of 
ignorance ; or rather, perhaps, may be said to know nothing at all. It is 
necessary, however, to notice one very singular phenomenon concerning it, 
and to give a glance at two out of various theories by which gravitation has 
been attempted to be accounted for. 

The phenomenon is, that although owing to this power, all bodies have m 
tendency to come into contact, they never come into actual contact : some 
kind of pore or open space being still left between the corpuscles of bodies 
that approach the nearest to each other. Thus, a plate of neated iron, solid 
as it appears to be, and altogether destitute of pores, becomes contracted ia 
every direction by cold. So, too, as I have already observed, equal measures 
of water and alcohol, or of water and sulphuric acid, have their bulk sensibly 
diminished. In like manner, Newton has remarked, that when two plates of 
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&• are within about a ten thousandth part of an inch of each other, using 
metallic plates as a micrometer on this occasion, they support each other's 
weight as powerfully as if they were in actual contact, and that some additional 
fbrce is requisite in order to make them approach still nearer. Nor is the 
foree necessary to produce this effect of trivial moment : Professor Robison 
lias calculated it, and has ascertained by experiment that it is equal to a pres- 
sure of a thousand pounds for every square inch of glass. Air is not neces- 
•avy to this resistance, for it is equally manifest in a vacuum ; yet it is a very 
eunous fact, that under water it almost entirely disappears. It is, however, 
hi^ly probable that the contact is never perfect, otherwise the two plates 
migfat be expected to cohere in such a manner as to become an individual mass. 

ft §8 hence clear that matter, from some cause or other, is possessed of a 
BPfTLanrs as well as of an attractive force ; and that, like the latter, although 
its Uw has not been hitherto exactly ascertained, it increases in a regular 
proportion to its decrease of distance, or, in other words, as bodies approxi- 
mite each other. 

It has hence been said, and this is the common theory of those who regard 

Smtation as an essential property of matter, that matter is universally en- 
wed with two opposite powers ; by the one of which material substances 
attract each other, and induce a perfect union ; and by the other of which 
they repel each other when they are on the point of union, and prevent a 

erfect contact. It is admitted, however, on all hands, and is indeed per- 
tly clear in itself, that the repulsive power is of an almost infinitely less 
lange than tlie attractive. I have supposed the attractive power, or that of 
griTitation, to operate from world to world ; yet the repulsive power can 
■ercr be exerted, except " between such particles as are actually, or very 
Bearijf in contact with each other; since it requires no greater pressure, 
JKben acting on a given surface, to retain a crallon of air in the space of half 
a filkm, than to retain a pint in the space or half a pint, which could not pos- 
sflUy be, if the particles exercised a mutual repulsion at all possible distances.^* 
liiis idea, however, of double and opposite powers co-existing in the same 
siibstaiice« and in every corpuscle of the same substance, has been uniformly 
felt difficult of admission by the best and gravest philosophers ; and hence 
Sir Isaac Newton, while allowing the repulsive power of matter, which in 
tfvth is far more obvious to our senses m consequence of its very limited 
laafe* has felt a strong propensity to question gravity as fonning an essential 
property of matter itself, and to account for it from another source. " To 
ibow,** says he, ^ that I do not take gravity for an essential property of bodies, I 
kmre added one question concerning its cause, choosing topropose it by way of 
CKstion, because I am not yet satisfied about it, for want of^experinicnts.**t In 
Oiis question he suggests the existence of an ethereal and elastic medium per- 
fadiof all space ; and supports his supposition by strong arguments, and conse- 
peoflj witti much apparent confidence, deduced from the mediums, or gases, 
as they are now called, of light and heat, and magnetism, respecting all which, 
fttNB tbeir extreme subtlety, we can only reason conceniing their properties. 
Tins elastic medium he conceives to be murli nirer within the dense bodies 
•Ctlw sun, the stars, the planets, and the comets, than in the more empty 
frkstisl spaces between them, and to grow more and more dense as it 
Reedes from the celestial bodies to still greater distances: by which means 
aD oC them, in his opinion, are forced towards each other by the excess of an 
ibstie pressure. 

It is possible, undoubtedly, to account for the effects of gravitation by an 
rtiiiil medium thus constituted ; provided, as it is also necessanr to sup- 
that the corpuscles of such a medium are repelled by bodies of'^comroon 
with a force decreasing, like other repulsive forces, simplv as the dis- 
increase. Its density, under these circumstances, would be erery 
■oeh as to produce the semblance of an attraction, varying like thia 
of gravitation. The hypothesis in connexion with the existence 

• Br. TotH^ Lmi. ipvL L ^ til t Optics, prtT. to ito 
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of a repulsive force in common matter has n great advantage in point pf aim 
plicity, and may perhaps hereafter be capable of proof, though at present it 
can only be regarded, and was at first only offered, as an hypothesis. 

M. la Place, equally dissatisfied as Sir Isaac Newton with the idea of gravi- 
tation being an essential property of matter, passes away from the inquiry 
ivith suitable modesty, to practical subjects of lar higher importance, and 
which equally grow out of it, in whatever light it is contemplated. " Is this 
principle," says he, "a primordial law of nature 1 or is it a general effect of 
an unknown cause] Here we are arrested by our ignorance of the nature 
of the essential properties of matter, and deprived of all hope of answering 
the question in a satisfactory manner. Instead, then, of forming hypotheses 
on the subject, let us content ourselves with examining more particularly the 
manner in which philosophers have made use of this most extraordinary 
power."* 

There is, indeed, one very striking objection to Sir Isaac Newton's sugges- 
tion, and which it sc(Mns very difficult to repel. It is, that though it may 
account for the attraction of gravitation, as a phenomenon common to matter 
in general, it by no means accounts for a variety of particular attractions 
which are found to take place between particular bodies, or bodies particularly 
circumstanced ; and which, excepting in one or two instances, ought, perhaps, 
to be contemplated as modifications of gravitation. 

Upon these particular attractions, or modes of attraction, including homo- 
geneous attraction, or- the attraction of aggregation, heterogeneous attrac- 
tion, or the attraction of capillary bodies, elective attraction, and those of 
magnetism and electricity, each of which is replete with phenomena of a most 
interesting and curious nature, I intended to have touched in the present lec- 
ture, but our limited hour is so nearly expired, that Ave must postpone the 
consideration of them as a study for our next meeting. Yet it is not possible 
to close the observations which have now been submitted, without testifying 
our gratitude to the memory of that transcendent genius whom the provi- 
dence of the adorable Architect of the universe at length gave to mankind six 
thousand years after its creation, to unravel its regular confusion, and reduce 
the apparent intricacy of its laws to that sublime and comprehensive simpM- 
city which is the peerless proof of its divine original. 

It has been said, that the discovery of the universal law which binds the 
pebble to the earth, and the planets to the sun, which connects stars with 
stars, ahd operates through infinity, was the result of accident. Nothing can 
be more untrue, or derogatory to the great discoverer himself. The earliest 
studies of Newton were the harbinger of his future fame : his mighty mind, 
that comprehended every thing, was alive to every thing ; the little and the 
great Avere equally the subjects of his restless researches : and his attention 
to the fall of the apple was a mere link in the boundless chain of thought, 
with which he had already been long labouring to measure the phenomena 
of the universe. 

Grounded, beyond all his contemporaries, in the sure principles of mathe- 
matics, it was at the age of twenty-two that he first applied the sterling trea- 
sure he had collected to a solution of the system of the world. The descent 
of heavy bodies, which he perceived nearly the same on the summit of the 
loftiest mountains and on the loweft surface of the earth, suggested to him 
the idea that gravity might possibly extend to the moon ; and that, combined 
with some projectile motion, it might be the cause of the moon's elliptic orbit 
round the earth : a suggestion in which he was instantly confirmed by ob- 
serving that all bodies in their fall describe curves of some modification or 
other. And he further conceived, that if the moon were retained in her orbit 
by her gravity towards the earth, the planets must also in all probability be 
retained in their several orbits by their gravity towards the sun. 

To verify this sublime conjecture, it was necessary to ascertain two new 
«ad elaborate positions : to determine the law of the progressive diminution 

* Expoaltkm du BygUme An Monde, llr. ir. ch. xr , 
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of CraTity, and to develope the cause of the curves or ellipses of falling 
tiodwt. Both these desiderata he accomplished by a series of reasonings and 
calculations equally ingenious in their origin and demonstrative in their result 
and ascertained the truth of his principles by applying them, practically and al- 
ternately, to the phenomena of the heavens, and to a variety of terrestrial bodies. 
The bold and beautiful theorem being at length arrived at, and unequivo- 
cally established — a thoorem equally applicable to the minutest corpuscles, 
and the hugest aggregations of matter — that all the particles of matter attract 
each other directly as their mass, and inversely as the square of their dis- 
tance, he at once beheld the cause of those perturbations of motion to which 
the heavenly bodies arc necessarily and so perpetually subject: it became mani- 
fest^ that the planets and comets, reciprocally acting and acted upon, must 
deviate a little from the laws of that perfect ellipse which they would pre- 
cisely follow if they had only to obey the action of the sun: it was manifest, 
that the satellites of the different planets, exposed to the complicated action of 
the sun, and of each other, must evince a similar disturbance : that the corpus- 
cles which composed the different heavenly bodies in their formation, perpeiu- 
illy pressing towards one common centre, must necessarily have produced, iu 
every instance, a spherical mass : that their rotatory motion must at the same 
time have rendered this spherical figure in some degree imperfect, and have 
flattened these masses at their poles ; and, finally, that the particles of immense 
beds of vater, as the ocean, easily separable as they are from each other, and 
nneqaally operated upon by the sun and the moon, must evince such oscilla^ 
tkms as the ebbing and flowing of the tides. The origin, progress, and per- 
fection of these splendid conjectures, verifications, and established principles, 
were communicated in two distinct books, known to every one under the 
titles of his " Principia" and his •* Optics ;" — books which, though not actu- 
aOy inspired, fall but little short of inspiration, and have more contributed to 
exalt the intellect of man, and to display the perfections of the Diety, than 
;hing upon which inspiration has not placed its direct and awful stamp. 



LECTURE V. 

en THB PaOPBRTlES OF MATTER, KSSEICTIAL AND PECULIAR. 

(The fubject continued.) 

Wt closed our last lecture with remarks on the universal operation of the 
comnion principle of gravity over matter in all its visible fonns, from the 
■iaiitesi shapes developed by the microscope, to the mightiest suns and con- 
stellations in the heavens. But we observed, also, that, independently of this 
fi v e r sa l and essential power of attraction, matter possesses a variety of pe- 
ciGar attractions dependent upon circumstances of limited influence, and 
which conseqtiently render such attractions themselves of local extent. 

I will now proceed to notice to you in the following order : — Ist, 
attraction of kwnoeeneout bodies towards each other, which is denomi- 
in chemical technology, the attraction of aggregation: Sdly, The 
aOrBCiion of keUrog^aus bodies towards each other, under particiQar cir- 
mmtsiii I s, which m its more obvious cases is denominated capillary attrac- 
tioB: Sdly, The attraction of bodies exhibiting a peculiar degree or affinity 
10 each other, and wliich is denominated electrive attraction : 4thly, The 
ttnetkm of the electric fluid ; and, 5thly, Tliat of the ma^etic. 

L The law of physi«>s, which has rendered every material substance caps- 
He of attracting and being attracted by every other material substance, seems 
it the sane time to have produced this power in a much stronger degree be- 
tween stmsTAffccs or like fi aturks. 11ms, drops of water placed upon a 
pbte of dry glass )iavc a tendency to unite, not only when they toucn^ bikV 
in a state of vicinity to each oUier ; and globules o( (\\ucks\Vi«t «« A 
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more so : and it is this kind of attraction Avhich is called the attraction of 
aggregation. And in both these cases the attraction in question evinces a 
considerable superiority of force to the general attraction of gravitation; 
since the particles of the drops or globules ascend from the surface of the 
glass, except those that form their narrow base, and are drawn towards their 
proper centres, instead of being drawn towards the centre of the earth. 

If, however, the convex shape of the drop of water be destroyed by pressing 
it over the glass into a thin extended film, the general attraction of gravitation, 
acting with increased effect upon an increased space, will overpower the indi- 
vidual attraction of aggregation, and the particles of water will be restrained 
from attempting a spherical figure as before. In the quicksilver, nevertheless, 
the attraction of aggregation being much stronger tnan in the water, it will 
still continue to prevail ; and it is only by a very minute and elaborate divi- 
sion of the particles of this material that we can give to the attraction of 
gravitation a predominancy. 

The same result occurs in the homogeneous particles of oil. And hence, 
if We divide its particles by shaking a certain portion of it in water, we find, 
upon giving the mixture rest, that the water will first sink to the bottom, or, 
which is the same thing, the particles of the oil will rise to the surface ; and 
then that these particles, as soon as they have reached the range of each 
other's attraction, will unite into one common body. 

Now, in all these cases it is obvious that the particles of matter thus 
obeying the law of homogeneous attraction assume or attempt to assume a 
spherical figure ; and we not unfrequently perceive a similar attempt, even 
where the breadth of the surface, and the consequent potency of the attraction 
of gravitation, would hardly induce us to expect that there could be the least 
effort towards it : as, for example, in a glass brim-full, or somewhat more 
than brim-full of wine, or any other liquid. 

We behold the same figure in the drops of rain as they descend from the 
clouds ; a figure which, in fact, is the sole cause of the vaulted form of the 
rainbow, as I may possibly take leave to explain more particularly on some 
future occasion. We behold it in reality throughout all nature, in every sub- 
stance whose particles are capable of uniting and separating with ease ; and, 
consequently, of readily obeying the laws of cohesibility and divisibility, as 
those of liquids; and we should see it equally in solids, but that the particles 
of these last are incapable of doing readily either the one or the other. 

What, then, is the general cause that produces so general an effect? 
Clearly this : a cause to which I have already in some degree adverted, in 
speaking of the general attraction of gravitation : that, there bemg an equal ten- 
dency in every particle of homogeneous bodies to press together, they must 
press equally towards one common centre, and strive to be as little remote from 
that centre as possible. Such a strife, however, must necessarily produce a 
globular or spherical form ; for it is in such a form only that the extreme par- 
ticles, or those constituting its surface, and which are prevented from a closer 
approach by those that lie within, are equally near and equally remote in 
every direction. 

Hence, then, the cause of the globular figure of drops of quicksilver, drops 
of water, drops of rain, and drops of dew, collected and suspended from the 
fresh leaves of plants in the balmy air of the morning : and hence one reason, 
though there is also another that concurs with it, and which I shall explain 
presently, for the convex shape assumed by a wine-glass of liquid of any 
kind, on its surface, when brim-full, or somewhat more. 

The same reasoning may be applied to account for the spherical figure of 
the heavenly bodies ; each of which, though probably composed of many 
diflferent or heterogenous substances in itself, may be fairly contemplated as 
a homogeneous mass when compared with those by which it is surrounded : 
and hence, too, we see the necessity for their having at first existed, from 
some cause or other, in a fluid state ; since, otherwise, the different corpuscles 
which enter into their make could not have assumed that symmetrical 
vrangement which alone gives sphericity to the total bulk. 

We have equal proofs of the same peculiar attraction existing between 
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■ohd bodies, though the proofs are not so common ; since, as I have Just ob- 
served, the particles of solid bodies have less power of movement, and, con- 
•eqnentlv, of adaptation to each other, than those of liquids. Thus, two 
pfaUes of lead, whose opposite surfaces correspond so exactly that every par- 
ticle of each surface shall have a bearing upon the particle opposed to it, when 
ooce united by pressure, assisted by a little friction, cohere so powerfully as 
to require a very considerable force to separate them. And it may be shown, 
either by measuring this force, or by suspending the lead in the vacuum of an 
air-pump, that the pressure of the atmosphere is not materially concerned 
in producing this effect. A cohesion of this kind is sometimes of practical 
ntility in the arts ; little ornaments of laminated silver remaining attached to 
iron or steel, with which they have been made to conuect themselves by the 
powerful pressure of a blow, so as to form one mass witli it. And it is now 
a well-known fact, and of a most curious nature, that one of the causes by 
which eight-day clocks ga at times irregularly, and monthly clocks, whose 
weights are much larger and heavier, often amounting to not less than thirty 
pounds, stop suddenly, proceeds from the attraction which takes place between 
their leaden weights and the leaden ball of the pendulum, when the weights 
hftve descended just so low as to be on a level, and, consequently, very nearly 
in a state of contact, with the pendulum-ball. And hence the reason why 
both these kinds of clocks, if the pendulum have not actually stopped, seem 
fndoally, a few days afterward, to recover their former accuracy ; the 
attraction diminishing as the distance once more increases.* In like manner, 
Stndor remarks that l^ams of steel become sometimes erroneous by acquiring 
magnetic polarity. f 

It is by the same means that the greater number of rocks seem to be pro- 
daced that enter into the substance of the earth's solid crust. The lower- 
most of these, as I shall have occasion to observe in an ensuing lecture, are 
mited by an intimate cr}*8tallization, which is the most perfect form of aggre- 
gate or homogeneous attraction that can exist between solid bodies, and 
which must have commenced while such bodies were in a fluid state. 
Some of the upper kinds or families are united by a particular cement, 
which is nothing more than a substance possessing a peculiar attrac* 
tioot or, if 1 may be allowed the expression, pliysical partiality to the rudi- 
mental corpuscles of which the rock consists ; and others by nothing more 
than the law of aggregation or homogeneous attraction in its simplest state ; 
wtience earths unite to earths in consequence of mutual approximation, 
aiaisted by theii own or a superincumbent pressure, in the same manner as 
1 have just stated that plates of Irad or other metals unite to metals. 

II. But there are substances that are unlike in their nature, as solids and 
inids, for instance, that under particular circumstances are often found to 
exhibit a mutual attraction ; whence this mode of union is called hbteroob- 
■aoca ATTRACTION, and from its occurring most palpably between liquids and 
solid substances possessing small capillary or hair-tubes, capiliart at- 
TaAcnoN. 

The cause of this attraction is obvious ; and it is still more clearly a mere 
modification of the general attraction of gravitation, than the preceding 
power of liomogeneous attraction. It is the common attractive property of ma- 
tferml substance for material substance ; the liquid, or that whose particles are 
•aaily separable, pressing toward the solid, whose parts'are by any action of their 
own altogether inseparable. Hence the reason why water or any other liquid 
hangs about the sides of a wine-glass : hence, partly, the reason why a wine- 
flaae, when somewhat more than brim-full of a liquid, does notovefiflow ; the 
eiMiperative reason being, as I have already stated, the homogeneous attraction 
of the corpuscles of the fluid for each other, which prevents them from sepa- 
lating readily : and hence also the reason why a liquid contained in a narrow- 
* ed and inverted phial does not obey the common attraction of gravita- 
and fall to the earth, although the stopper be removed to allow it, till wa 
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aid the power of gravitation, or rather loosen the power of the pecidiaf 
attraction, by shaking the phial. 

In this last case it is manifest that the heterogeneous attraction, CMr that 
between the two different substances, is stronger than the common force of 
gravity. In minute capillary tubes or pores this is still more obvious. Such 
are the pores of a piece of sponge, when pressed or softened, so as to be- 
come more pliable to the action of water or of any other liquid within its 
reach. For, in this case, the water being minutely divided by the pores of 
the /Sponge into very small portions, and still surrounded by the pores in 
every direction after such division, has its common force of gravitation and 
its peculiar force of homogeneous attraction equally overpowered ; and as- 
cends from the surface of the earth, instead of descending to it, or uniting 
into a spherical form ; and the same kind of pores, and, consequently, the same 
kind of power, being continued to the utmost height of the sponge, it will 
rise to the full extent of its column. The tubes of various imperfect crys- 
tals, as those of sugar, for example, are still smaller; and hence the lateral 
attraction must be still stronger ; and any liquid within its reach will rise 
both higher and more freely, till the sugar at length becomes dissolved, and, 
consequently, its pores are totally destroyed. The cause of capillary attrac- 
tion is therefore obvious : and the reasoning and phenomena now submitted 
may be applied to an explanation of every other species of the same kind 
that may occur to us. 

III. The third particular attraction 1 have noticed, is thatof peculurbodus poa 
PECULIAR BODIES, aud which has hence been denominated elective or chemical 
attraction; as the tendencies they have to each other have been denominated 
AFFINITIES. Thus Umchas a strong affinity for carbonic acid, and greedily attracts 
it from the atmosphere, which lience becomes purified by being deprived of it 
But the same substance has a still stronger affinity for sulphuric acid, and hence 
parts with its carbonic acid, which flies off in the form of gas, in order to 
unite with the milphuric whenever it has a possibility of doing so. It Is 
highly probable that this kind of attraction is also nothing more than a pecu- 
liar modification of that of gravitation, more select in its range, but more 
active in its power. To trace out the various substances that are pos- 
sessed of this peculiar property, and to measure the degrees of their affini- 
ties, is one of the chief brandies of chemistry, but of too voluminous a 
nature to touch farther upon at present. 

IV. V. The two remaining kinds of attraction to which I have adverted, 
those of ELECTRICITY and of magnetism, are still more select, and perhaps 
still more powerful than even the preceding : but the phenomena to which 
they give rise cannot, I think, be attributed to any modification of a gravi- 
tating ethereal medium. We call the medium in both these cases a fluid, but 
vre know little or nothing of the laws by which they are regulated ; whether 
they be different substances, or, according to M. Ampore, the same substance 
under different modifications, or whether, in reality, they be material sub- 
stances at all. They are certainly deficient in the most obvious properties 
of common matter, and may be another substrate of being united to it. 

There are also two other substances, or which are generally conceived to 
be substances, in nature, of a very attenuate texture, which largely con- 
tribute to the changes of material bodies. I mean light and heat, of the 
general nature of which we are still also in a considerable degree of igno- 
lance. Like the powers of magnetism and electricity, we only know them, 
and can only reason concerning them, by their effects. These effects, indeed, 
are of a most curious and interesting character, but spread too widely to be 
followed up in the course of the present lecture, though we may endeavour to 
pursue them, and, as far as we are able, to develope them, hereafter. 

All these four powers or essences, for we know not which to call them, con- 
eor in exhibiting none of the common properties of matter ; their respective par- 
ticles repel each other at least as powerfully as they attract, and in the cases ^ 
of light and heat repel alone, and without attracting. They may, possibly, 
he poQjdeKable ; but if so, we have no instruments fine enough to detect theii 
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re weights; and we are hence incapable of determining, as I took leave 
cnre on a former occasion, whether they be matter at ail, whether mere 
rties of matter, or whether modifications of some etherealised and in- 
real substrate, combining itself with the material mass, and exciting 
of its most extraordinary phenomena. It is at present, however, very 
the habit to generalise them into one common origin ; and to conceive 
rhole as modified results of matter, or of the gravitating property of 
r. Thus, the attractive powers of chenncal affinity and of electricity 
ratified in the following passage of Sir Humphry Davyts valuable " Ele- 
of Chemical Philosophy :" — "Electrical eflects are exhibited by the 
bodies when acting as masses, which produce chemical phenomena 
acting by their /7or(ic/e5; it is not improbable, therefore, that the pri- 
eause of both may be the same."* And in like manner, in an adjoin- 
•sage, he suggests that all the various properties or essences that liavc 
Mr passed in survey before us, may be nothing more than the general 
ive power of matter, though he admits that sU present we are incompe* 

determine upon the subject. ** With regard to the great speculative 
oiiSy whether the ele(*trical phenomena depend upon one fluid in excess 
bodies positively electrified, and m dejiciaicy in the bodies negatively 
Aedf or upon two different fluids capable by their combination of pro- 
f heat and light, or whether they may he j)articular exertions of the ge^ 
)iiractive pouter of matter, it is, perhaps, impossible to decide, in the pre- 
iperfect state of our knowledge. '*t 

hence, heat, in the view of Sir Humphry Davy, Count Humford, and 
■ other justly celebrated chemists and philosophers of the present day, 
iently with the doctrine of the Peripatetic school, is a mere property of 
', mod not a substance sui generis, as was contended for by the Epicu- 
in opposition to the disciples of Aristotle, and is contended for by the 
m oi Uocrhaave, Dlack, Crawford, and most of the chemists of our own 
The cause of heat, among those who deny it a substantive existence* 
ts in a vibrating motion of the constituent particles of the heated body, 
lid to be traced by the eye. And as it is known to every one that bodies 
•ra], as they become heated, occupy a larger spiice, and have their parti- 
ore widely rejM'lled and separated from eacti otlier than in a colder 
rature, it has of late become a favouiite doctrine that the repulsive 
, which in our last lecture we noticed to exist throughout matter, de- 
altogether ujK)!! the pro|)erty of heat ; in consequt^nce of which Sir 
lirj Da\y uses heat and calorific repulsion as synonymous terms, and 
icgards heat and gravitation, or general attraction, as antagonist 
I. 

re is much plausible reasoning to be urged in favour of this hypothesis, 
it readily aci'ount for manv, ixrrhaps most, of the phenomena which ac- 
ay bodies in their chanire fVoni one temiM*rature to another, as theposi- 
Ihe substantive form of heat, and has some advantage in point of sim- 
; but it is opposed by a variety of facts of so stubborn and intnictable 
(«,that no eiforts ofinfjcnuiiy have hitherto been capable of bending 
Dto the servue of the mw doctrine. I obsened, for instance, in our 
Tture, that \%hen two plates of glass are withm a ten thousandth part 
inch of each other, they cannot Ik* made to approach nearer without a 
additional pn^ssure. l' observed, farther, that Professor Kobison has 
lied the extent of this pressure from actual expernnent, and finds it 

1 to not k'ss than a thousand |H>nnd8 weight for every scjuare inch of 
M. Now this resiMance or repulsive power between the two plates 
m takes place equally under an air-pump and in the fullest ex)x>surc to 
r of the atmosphen*, but it apjMfars to cease under water. By what 
riM repulsii»n is excited in the two former instances, or disappears 
btlcr, we know not; but it does not seem possible for any iugeuuity 

t to connect this repulsive power with hcat« wheUier regarued aa » 
or a mere property. 
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Heat, again, which undoubtedly makes the i)articles of iron repel each other, 
BO that given weights of them occupy a larger space — makes the particles of a 
ball of clay, on the contrary, attract each other into a closer approximation, 80 
as very considerably to lessen its dimensions ; and it was on account of this 
peculiar property that Mr. Wedgewood selected this last material for the pur 
pose of forming his celebrated pyrometer, or instrument for measunoff in- 
tense heats, the increase of the heat being indicated by the decrease of the 
mass of clay. 

So water at about 42^ of Fahrenheit, which forms its medium of density, 
begins to expand upon exposure to heat, and continues to expand in propor- 
tion as additional heat is applied; but below 42^ it begins to expand also 
upon exposure to cold, and continues to expand in the very same ratio upon the 
application of additional cold, till at 32^ it freezes and becomes fixed. This 
curious phenomenon has never been accounted for. If calorific repulsion 

groduce the expansion above 42^, what is it that produces the same effect 
elow 1 We can, perhaps, explain the cause of the expansion during the act 
of freezing, from the peculiar shape of the crystals which the water assumes 
in the act of consolidating; but this explanation will in no respect apply to 
the expansion of the water when it reaches the freezing point. In this curi- 
ous and un illustrated fact cold appears to be as much entitled to the character 
of a repulsive power as heat. 

For these and numerous other reasons, therefore, heat is even at the pre- 
sent moment usually regarded, not as a mere quality of body produced by 
internal vibration, and forming an antagonist power to the attraction of cohe- 
sion, but as^a distinct and independent substance. The sources of heat are 
various, though by far the principal reservoir throughout the whole solar 
system is the sun himself, which Dr. Herschel believes to be perpetually 
secreting the matter of heat from those dark and discoloured parts on its sur- 
face which we call spots, by many astronomers regarded as volcanoes, and 
many of which are larger tlian, and some of them five or six times as large as 
the diameter of the earth ! This material Dr. Herschel supposes to be first 
thrown off in the form of an atmosphere, and afterward this atmosphere to 
be diffused in every direction through the v/hole range of the solar empire : 
and« in the Philosophical Transactions for 1801, he has endeavoured to show 
that the variation in the heat of different years is owing to the more or less 
copious supply of fuel which such spots communicate. 

This opinion I at present merely glance at ; as it is my intention on a fu- 
ture occasion to examine its validity, as well as to trace out the other sources 
from which heat is derived, and to take a survey of the laws by which it is 
regulated. It will form a progressive part of that investigation to follow up 
the general nature of light ; to try the question whether it be a substance or 
a property ; and if a substance, whether distinct from or a mere modification 
of heat. I shall at present only observe, that, in one of the latest opinions 
of the philosopher to whom I have just adverted, it is not only a substance, 
but the source of all visible substances, and the basis of all worlds. 

Dr. Herschel has recently taken great pains to prove, but with no small 
degn'ee of repugnancy to a former hypothesis of his, that the luminous fluid 
which so often appears in the heavens on a bright night, and shoots streaks . 
athwart them, is diffused light, existing independently of suns or stars, though 
perhaps originally thrown forth from them ; another kind of ethereal matter 
bein? sometimes united with that of light, and hence rendering it at times 
capable of opacity. In this diffused state he calls every distinct mass a ne- 
bulosity ; he conceives all its particles to be subject to the common laws of 
gravitation, or the centripetal force ; and that certain circumstances, unknown 
to us, may have occasionally produced a nearer approximation between some 
particles than between others ; whence the diffused nebulosity is, in such 
part, converted into a denser nucleus, which by its comparative preponde- 
rancy, must lay a foundation for a rotatory motion, and attract and deter- 
mine the circumjacent matter still more closely to itself, and consequently, 
diminish the extent of the nebulous range. 
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The nuclei thas ansing may sometimes be double or triple, or still more 
iplicated ; and whenever this occurs, the nebulosity will be broken into 
different nebulae, or smaller nebulous clouds ; and if some of them be much 
minuter than others, the minuter may at length attend upon the larger, as 
satellites upon a planet : and Dr. Herschel gives instances of all these pheno- 
mena actually completed, or in a train of completion, in different parts of the 
risible heavens. 

Such he submits as his latest opinion of the general construction of the 
bearens ; believing stars, planets, and comets to have originated, and to be 
still originating, from such a source ; the nebulous matter contained in a cu- 
bical space seen under an angle of ten degrees demanding a condensation of 
two trillion and two hundred and eight thousand billion times before it can 
be so concentrated as to constitute a globe of the diameter and density of our 
sun. 

Some of these masses of light are indistinct and barely visible even by Dr. 
Herschers forty feet telescope ; and he hence calculates, that if a mass thus 
traced out contain a cluster of five thousand stars, they must be eleven mil- 
lions of millions of millions of miles off. M. Huygens entertained an analo- 
gous idea : and conceived that there are stars so immensely remote, that their 
Eghty although travelling at the rate of eleven millions of miles in a minute, 
and having thus continued to travel from the formation of the earth, or for 
neariy six thousand years, has not yet reached us. 

But tliis sublime conception is of much earlier origin ; and it is due to the 
magnificence of the Epicurean scheme to state that it is to be found com- 
pletely developed among its principles. Lucretius has beautifully alluded to 
It in lines of which I must beg your acceptance of the following feeble trans- 
latioOt the only difference being, that lightning or the electric fluid, is here 
employed instead of light, at least by Havercamp ; for Vossius, in the Ley- 
den edition, gives us light for lightning, reading lumina instead otjulmincu 

The poet is speaking of the immensity of space : — 

The rut whoie 
What (taeled aeeiM cwi bound ? CVer ibi broad realm, 
Intmeasur'd. and immctsurably aprnd. 
Prom agr to afe reaplend^nt tigtitninga urge. 
In vain, their niKht perpetual ; dmtant, Mill, 
And erer distant fhrni the verge of thlnga. 
So Tut the apace or opening apace that awella. 
Through every part ao mflnite alike. * 

From this immense range of nebulous light Dr. Herschel derives comets, 
as well as stars and planets, believing thetn, indeed, to be the rudiments of 
the two latter; and he has especially noticed, as originating from this source, 
the well-remembered comet that so brilliantly, and for so long a period of time, 
▼tstted our horizon during the close of the year 1811 ; which he conceives 
will be converted into a stellar or planetary orb as soon as its luminous mat- 
ter, and especially that of its enormous tail, slmll be sufficiently concentrated 
lor this purpose. This tail he calculated, when at its greatest apparent 
sUrtcfa in October of the same year, at something more than a hundred mil- 
Imnmi of miles long, and nearly fifteen millions broad, though its bright or 
•olid nucleus or planetary body was not supposed to measprc more thiui four 
lumdredand twenty-eight miles. Its perihelion path, or nearest approach to the 
floa, is stated at a distance of ninety-seven millions of miles, its distance from 
the earth at ninety-three millions. Tlie comet of 1807 approached the earth 
sixty-one millions of miles, or about a third nearer the earth, and that 

* OiMM qnUhm vero nihil cat quod flnlat extra. 
Eat Igttar naiara loci, spatiurnqoe DfofUndi, 
Uaod naqoe clara »qo p er tun a i e ralmiua curao 
Prryecoo poaatnt wi tabentia trartu ; 
Mac |aw a «m flrere, ut reatcc minna Ire, meaada 
UaqjW a4ao paaaim patct iogeaa oopia raima, 
I la cuactaa aadl^aa fMlaka 

tDalw.Nift.LlMa 
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of 1680 within a sixth of its diameter, or as near as 147,000 miles, its tail be- 
ing of a like length. 

There is one comet, however, that we seem to be somewhat better ac- 
quainted with than with this that paid us so near a visit, or indeed than with 
any other, from its having approached us visibly for four times in succession^ 
if not oftener. It was towards the beginning of last century that Mr. Halley 
was struck with the remark, that the general elements and character of the 
comets observed in 1531, 1607, and 1682, were nearly the same ; whence he 
concluded that the whole formed but one identical body, that took about 
seventy-six years to complete its eccentric orbit ; and hence, although in 
consequence of this eccentricity, and its travelling amid a range of heavenly 
bodies that are altofi^ether invisible to us, and whose influence seems to bid 
defiance to calculation, it is difficult to form an estimate of its progress, he 
ventured to suggest, that it would appear again, making due allowances for 
these incidents, towards the close of 1758, or the commencement of 1759: 
and he had the high satisfaction of seeing his prediction verified ; the comet 
passing its perihelion March 12th, 1759, within the limits of the errors of 
which he thought his results susceptible. It is apparently this comet, which 
at this last period only excited the curiosity of astronomers and mathemati- 
cians, that in 1456, or four revolutions earlier, towards the close of what are 
called the dark ages, spread such consternation over all Europe, already, 
indeed, terrified by the rapid successes of the Turkish arms, that Pope CaJ- 
lixtus was induced to compose a prayer for the whole western church, in 
which both the Turks and the comet were included m one sweeping ana- 
thema. 

Admitting the truth of Dr. Herschel's hypothesis, as we are now contem- 
plating it, it is possible that some of the lately discovered planets, which are 
now attendant upon the sun, were formerly comets, whose orbits have for 
ages been growing progressively more regular, as well as their constitutional 
rudiments more dense ; and such, indeed, is the opinion of M. Voigt, and of 
various other philosophers on the continent. 

The object of the present and the preceding lecture has been to submit a 
sketch of the most obvious properties belonging to matter, so as to enable 
you to obtain a bird's-eye view of the general phenomena it is capable of as- 
suming, and the general changes it is necessarily sustaining. From the qua- 
lities I have placed before you, of passivity, cohesibiHty, divisibility, and at- 
tractions of various kinds, nui^t necessarily result, according to the intensity 
with which they are called into action, the phenomena of liquidity, viscidity, 
toughness, elasticity, symmetry of arrangement, solidity, strength, and resi- 
lience. But the powers which thus perpetually build up the inorganic world, 
and to this our survcv has been entirely confined, perpetually also destroy 
it : for the wliole, as 1 have had occasion to observe, is a continued circle of 
action ; a circle most wise, most harmonious, most benevolent ; and hence 
. as one compound substance decays, another springs up in its place, and can 
only spring up in consequence of such decay. 

There is, however, another lesson, if I mistake not, which we may readily 
learn from these lectures, however imperfectly delivered, and which is alto- 
gether of a moral character ; I rhcan that of humility, in regard to our own 
opinions and attainments ; and of complacency, in regard to those of others. 
Aiter a revolution of six thousand years, during the whole of which period of 
time the restless ingenuity of man has been incessantly hunting in pursuit of 
knowledge, what is there in physical philosophy that is thoroughly and per 
fcctly known even at the present moment 1 and of the little that is thus 
known, what is there which has been acquired without the clash of contro- 
versy and the warfare of opposing speculations ? Truth, indeed, — for evei 
praised be the great Source of Truth, for so eternal and immutable a decree 
— ^has at all times issued, and at all times will issue, from the conflict; but 
while we behold philosophers of the highest reputation, philosophers equally 
balanced in the endowment of native genius, proved by the great teacher 
Time to have been alternately mistaken upon points to which they had hon 
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etUy directed the whole acumen of their intellect, how absurd, how con 
tempiible is the fond confidence of common life ! Yet what, indeed, when 
Ikirly estimated by the survey that has now been briefly taken of the sensible 
universe, — ^what is the aggregrate opinion, or the zggreghie importance of the 
whole human race! We call ourselves lords of the visible creation: nor 
ougbt we at any time, with afiected abjection, to degrade or despise the high 
nft of a rational and immortal existence. — Yet, what is the visible creation ! 
tf whom peq[>led ! and where are its entrances and outgoings 1 Turn wher- 
ever we will, we are equally confounded and overpowered : the little and the 
Smt are alike bevond our comprehension. If we take the microscope, it un- 
ds to us, as I observed in our last lecture, living beings, probably endowed 
with as complex and perfect a structure as the whale or the elephant, so 
Bitiiute that a million of millions of them do not occupy a bulk larger than^a 
conunon ffrain of sand. If we exchange the microscope for the telescope, 
we behold man himself reduced to a comparative scale of almost infinitely 
smaller dimension, fixed to a minute planet that is scarcely perceptible 
tbxougfaout the vast extent of the solar system ; while this system itself forms 
but au insensible point in the multitudinous marshallings of groups of worlds 
upon groups of worlds, above, below, and on every side of us, that spread 
through all the immensity of space, and in sublime, though silent harmony 
declare the glory of God, and show forth his handy work. 



LECTURE VI. 

oil OKOLOGY. 



Thxsb are some subjects on which the philosopher is obliged to exercise 
nearly as much imagination as the poet ; for it is the only faculty by which 
he can expatiate upon them. Such is a great part of the magnificent study 
opoa which we have touched in our preceding lectures. Space, immensity, 
infinity, pure incorporeal intelligence, matter created out of nothing, innu- 
merable systems of worlds, and innumerable orders of beings ; — where is the 
mind strong enough to grapple with such ideas as these 1 They at once en- 
lice and overwhelm us. Reason copes with them till she is exhausted, and 
then gives us over to conjecture. Hence, as we have already seen, inven- 
Ikm al times takes the place of induction, and the man of wisdbm has his 
dfeem as well as the man of fancy. 

Lei OS descend from such magnificent flights : let us quit the possible for the 
aeloal; and equally incapable of following up the fugitive material of which 
the visible universe consists, into its elementary principles and collective mass, 
lei Bs examine it as far as we are able, in the general laws, structure, and 
plWDomena it exhibits in the solid substance of the globe on which we tread * 

li is this inquiry that constitutes the science of oeolooy, a brief outline of 
wluch is intended as a study for the present lecture ; — a science than which 
lew aie of more importance, but which is only at present in its infancy, and 
of eoorse almost entirely indebted for its existence to the unwearied assiduity 
and discoveries of modem times. 

The direct object of geology is, to unfold the solid substance of the esrth 
— 4o discover by what causes its several parts have been either arranged or 
dtergaoized — and from what operations have originated the general stratifi- 
cation of its materials, the inequalities of its surface, and the vast variety of 
bodiee that enter into its make. 

la porsuing this investigation, many difliculties occur to us. The bare 
or mere crust of the earth's structure, is the whole we are capable of 
into, or of acquiring a knowledge of, even by the deepest clefts of vol- 
or the deepest bottoms of different teas, it is not often, however, 
ilMi we have thepower <^ exaiining either eeas or Tokaooee ao low as to 
iiwir bottoau The inhabttable pert of the globe bean bQ^%iitttiii\RO^^^ 

E 
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to the uninhabitable, and the civilized an almost infinitely smaller proportion 
still. Hence our experience must bo extremely limited ; a thousand facts 
may be readily conceived to be unfolded that we are incapable of account- 
ing for ; and, at the same time, a variety of contradictory h3rpothe8e8 to be 
formed with a view of accounting for them. 

So far as the superficies of the earth has been laid open to us by ravinei, 
rivers, mines, earthquakes, and other causes, we find it composed of a multi- 
tude of stony masses, sometimes simple, or consisting of a single mineral 
substance, as limestone, serpentine, or quartz; but more frequently ccAnpoond, 
or constructed of two or more simple materials variously intermixed and 
united; as granite, which is a composition of quartz, felspar, and mica; and 
sienite, which is a composition of felspar and hornblend. These stony masses 
or rocks are numerous, and they appear to be laid one over the other, so that 
a rock of one kind of stone is covered by a rock of another kind, and this 
second by a third kind, and so on, in many instances, for a very considerable 
number of times in succession. In this superposition of rocks it is easily 
observable that their situation is not arbitrary. Every stratum occupies a 
determinate place ; so that they follow each other in regular order from the 
deepest part of the earth's crust, which has been examined, to the very sur- 
face. Thus there are two things respecting rocks which claim our peculiar 
attention — their composition and their relative situation. And independently 
of the rocks thus considered as constituting almost the whole of the earth's 
crust, there are other masses of fossil materials that must be likewise 
minutelv studied; which traverse rocks in a different direction, and are 
known by the name of veins ; as if the rocks had been split asunder in dif- 
ferent places from top to bottom, and the chasms had been afterward fiilled up 
with tne matter which constitutes the vein. And hence the veins which 
intersect rocks are as much entitled to our attention as the stbucture and 
srruATioN of the rocks themselves. 

Rocks, as to their structure, may be contemplated under two divisions, 
simple and compound. 

The simple division is, however, rather a speculative than a practical con- 
templation. It is possible that rocks, and of immense magnitude, may exist 
in parts of the globe we are not acquainted with, that are perfectly simple 
and unmixed in their structure; but it is seldom, perhaps never, that they have 
been actually found in such a state, at least to any considerable extent. . 

It is only under a compound form, therefore, or as composed of more than 
one mineral substance, that rocks are to be contemplated in our present sur- 
vey of the subject; and in this form we meet with them of two kinds: 
CEMENTED, or composcd of grains, or nodules, agglutinated by a cement, as 
sandstone and breccia or pudding-stone ; and aoorcoated, or composed of 
parts connected without a cement, as granite and gneiss. The component 
parts of the cemented rocks are often very multifarious ; those of granite and 
'gneiss much less so, consisting chiefly of felspar, mica, and quartz, with gar- 
nets, shorl, or hornblend occasionally intermixed with the mass. The gra- 
nite that forms the flag-stones of Westminster Bridge are supposed to mive 
been brought from Dartmoor; and, like the rest of the Dartmoor granite, is 
remarkable for the length of its crystals of felspar, which in some instances 
are not less than four inches. 

The aggregate rocks, like the cemented, are sometimes found of an inde- 
terminate, but more generally of a determinate or regular form; and it 
is the oflSce of that branch of mineralogy to which M. Werner has given the 
name of oryctognosy^ to distinguish and describe them by these peculiarities. 
This is a branch into which I cannot plunge, for it would lead us from that 
^neral view of the science to which our present course of study is directed, 
mto a detailed analysis. Those who are desirous of pursuing it in this line 
of developement may consult with great advantage Professor Jameson*8 Sys- 
tem of Mineralogy, or M. Brogniart's Traits £16mentaire, or M. Cuvier*8 
Essay on the Theory of the Earth, prefixed to his Fossil Remains. I can only 
observe, at present, that the total number of rooky masses, or different kinds of 
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rocksy whether simple or compound, which have been hitherto observedt 
amount to about sixty; of which the principal seem to be the eiffht following : 
granite, gneiss, homblend, limestone, wacke, basalt, quartz, and clay. 

Let us next pass on, then, to consider their relative situation. Of the 
different rocks thus glanced at, and placed over each other, the whole crust 
of the earth is composed, to the greatest depth that the industry of roan has 
been able to penetrate ; and I have already observed, that with respect to 
each other, they occupy a determinate situation, which holds invariably in 
every part of the globe. Thus, limestone, excepting under particular circum- 
•tances, hereafter to be explained, is nowhere found under granite, but always 
above it. This general view of the subject may, indeed, induce a suppo* 
aitioii that every sei)arate layer which constitutes a part of the earth's sur- 
face is extended round the entire globe, and wrapped about the central 
liiicleii8,like the coats of an onion ; the kind of rock that is always lowest, or 
nearest the centre, uniformly supporting a second kind, and this second kind 
a third, and so on. Now, though the different kinds or layers of rocks do 
not in reality extend round the earth in this uninterrupted manner — though, 
partly from the inequality of the nucleus on which they rest, partly from their 
own mequality of thickness in different places, and partly from other causes, 
the contmnity is often interrupted — yet still we trace enough of it to con* 
▼inoe us that the rocks which constitute the crust of the earth, when con- 
templated upon a large scale, are every where the same, and that they inva- 
liMy occupy a like situation with respect to each other. 

T& labours of Mr. Kirwan and M. de Saussure gave the earliest hints upon 
this sobject ; and the geological theories of Professor Werner of Freyburg, 
and of M. de Cuvier of Paris, are entirely founded on the same. These theo- 
ries, tlioi]{g:h derived in some measure from different sources of mineralogical 
stady, comcide not merely in their general outline, but in all their more pro- 
minent parts, and only differ in their mode of accounting for the more limited 
or local deposites. 

M. Werner, ** from whom alone,** to adopt the language of M. de Cuvier, ** we 
can date the commencement of real geolog>'," so far as respects the mineral 
natures of the strata, divided in his first view of the subject, all the various 
rocks that enter into the solid crust of the earth, into ptve classes. 

Of then the first class consists of those rocks which, if we were to sup- 
eadi layer to be extended over the whole earth, would lie lowest, or 
the centre, and be covered by all the rest ; it comprises seven distinct 
I, as granite, gneiss, mica-slate, clay-slate, a peculiar kind of porphjrry, 
aiadta, and a peculiar kind of serpentine. Of these granite lies the under- 
noat, and sienite the uppermost ; and in the midst of several of them we meet 
with beds of not less than eight other kinds of rock, as though dropped into 
tlMnn l^accident^-as topaz, another kind of porphyry, serpentine, limestone, 
iinlHdate, and trap, quartz, and gypsum ; which are hence called subordinate 
rocks of this class, and which extend the whole number of sets belonging to 
ic to fifteen. 

Tbese are supposed to have been earliest produced, and when the eartk 
fine e mer g e d from a state of chaos to a state of order; and are hence deno- 
minated nuMrrivi roajiATioss. They are distinguished by the following 
character. Not a single relic of either animal or vegetable petrifaction is to 
be fomd in any of them. The lowermost or older contain no carbonaceous 
matter; which is discoverable but very sparingly in the superior or newer. 
Thajr are all chemical combinations, and generally crystallized ; the crystal- 
lined appearance being most perfect in the oldest, and gradually becoming less 
perfect m the newer formations. I have already observed that the whole of 
tbii scale of formations does not regularly coat the nucleus of the earth ; so 
liltto so* indeed, that sometimes even the granite itself, the lowermost rock 
oCaQf is left bare, and not pressed down or coated by a deposite of any other 
kind of rock : and so of the rest. Wherever this deficiency takes place, the 
lock thns left at liberty rises uniformly higher than it is found to do where 
and inveirted with its common coatings. Bat evct^toick^Ma 

£9 
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not, under such circumstances, rise equally high, or with an equal degree ot 
freedom ; for granite rises highest of all ; and hence we frequently find jt 
composing the tops of our loftiest chains of mountains, as well as the basis 
of the earth's solid crust. It forms the ?reat body of the Swiss mountains 
and the Alps, though gneiss is here also found in great abundance. 

The level of gneiss, when left at equal liberty, is a little lower than that of 
granite. It constitutes the vast mass of the Carpathian mountains, that 
divide Transylvania and Hungary from Poland. 

The level of mica-slate is lower than that of gneiss, and the level of clay- 
slate lowest of all. So that there is a regular sinking of these respective 
levels from granite to clay-slate : while the newer porphyry and sienite are 
often laid over their summits, as though these two formations had been de- 
posited long after the production of the others ; an idea which is still farther 
strengthened by our meeting occasionally with a bed of breccia, or pudding- 
stone, composed of fragments of the older or lower rocks, capping the gneiss, 
granite, or other formation before the poiphyry or sienite has been deposited. 

The SECOND CLASS of rocks, or that which, when the number of coatings is 
complete, lies immediately over the preceding, consists of |^ay-wacke slate, 
and a peculiar kind of limestone, greenstone, and amygdaloid ; together with 
subordinate masses of the proper primitive formations, sienite, porph3nry, and 
granite ; as thous^h some portions of these had become crystsdlized after the 
rest, along with the next layers in succession, or had been separated from the 
parent rocks by some early commotion. Gray-wacke, which is a concrete 
term, denoting a conglomerate rock of a peculiar kind, having a basis of clay- 
slate, and being studded or otherwise intersected with portions of quartz, fel- 
spar, and scales of mica, may be exemplified by what in Cornwall is called 
killas, a far more euphonous word ; and hence gray-wacke and gray-wacke 
slate may be distinguished by the terms amorpfwse and schistose killas. The 
Cornish killas lies directly over the granite of that county, which possesses 
the character ascribed by Werner to granite of the highest antiquity.* 

These formations, for the most part, irregularly alternate with each other, 
instead of preserving one regular and successive order, as the different sets 
of the primitive formations do ; excepting that the limestone appears usually 
undermost, and placed, as the basis of the rest, upon the sienite or uppermost 
of the first class. It is in this second class of formations that petrifactions 
first make their appearance; and it deserves particular attention that they are 
uniformly confined, both in the animal and vegetable kingdoms, to those of 
the lowest links in the scale of organization ; and even among these to spe- 
cies which are at present altogether unknown, and which appear therefore to 
be totally extinct. Thus the animal petrifactions consist entirely of ammo- 
nites, my tilites, unknown corals, and other zoophy tic worms ; and the vege- 
table petrifactions of reeds, ferns, and other palm-like plants, mosses, and 
other cr3rptogamic productions, which occupy the lowest part in the scale of 
vegetable life, as zoophy tic worms do among animals. It is here, also, that 
carbonaceous matter, which is chiefly of vegetable origin, first makes its ap- 
pearance in any considerable quantity. 

To this class of rocks, therefore, M. Werner has given the name of tiunbi- 
TioN FORMATIONS ; as bclieving them to have been produced while the earth 
was in a state of transition fiom inorganic matter to organic life, — ^from an 
uninhabited to an inhabited condition. The date of their formation, however* 
is proved even from their natural appearance, to have been very remote ; 
smce, as already observed, the whole of the petrifactions which they contain 
consist of plants and animals, not only of the very lowest species, but which 
now seem to be altogether extinct. 

The TmRD class of rocks is denominated floktz, that is, flat or horizoit- 
TAL formations, iu consequeucc of their usually appearing in beds much 
more nearly horizontal than the preceding. They lie immediately over the 
transition-class, and consist of the twelve following distinct sets of rock, each 

* 806 AUan'tt remarks on the traniitkm-rocks of Werner, In ThoQwoo'i Aanalf €f Wta§, vtL IH. BiSi 
ConptrawiUiJanMMii^idianiaooorUieMine. U. Ftf>. 1817, p 17. 
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' which is fttienXLy found in a particular situation : sandstone of different 
lids* and dmerently arranged, three sets ; limestone, three sets ; gypsum, 
ro sets; calamine ; chalk; coal; trap. The trap usually covers the whole 
' this class, as the newer porphyry and sienite cover the primitive forma- 
mt : the relative position of the rest is more variable. The floetz or hori- 
otil class is characterized by its containing an abundance of petrifactions 
every one of its sets, and these of known animal and vegetable kinds ; 
oogh still, of those that occupy the lower parts of the scale, as shells, 
ihflSy the fishes much mutilated, a few tortoises, ferns, pines, and reeds ; in- 
eating that they were formed at a period in which organized beings of this 
laracter abounded, but in which those of other characters did not exist, or 
It rarely. 

The rooBTH class of formations, under the Wemerian system, is denomi- 
ited ALunriAL, and constitutes the great mass of the actual surface of the 
fth't solid crust. They have been evidently produced by the gradual ac- 
m id rain, river-water, air, and the elastic gases, upon the other classes, and 
a^jTf comparatively, be considered as very recent formations, or rather as de- 
eitea, whose formations are still proceeding. They may be divided into 
^ kinds ; those deposited in the valleys of mountainous districts, or those 
BTSted plains which often occur in mountains, and those deposited upon flat 

The first kind consists of sand, gravel, and similar materials, which consti- 
ted part of the neighbouring mountains in their original state, and which 
nftin, notwithstanding that these less dumble parts have been thus washed 
blown away. They sometimes contain ores, which also existed in the 
labouring mountains, and have been carried down by the agency of rain, 
r, or the elastic gases. The ores principally discovered in such situations 
a those of gold and tin ; and these soils are often washed in order to se- 
Ate them. Beds of loam are also occasionally met with on the plains of 
Mmtains, formed of the decomposed elements of animal and vegetable 
dies that once occupied their sides. 

The second kind of alluvial deposites, or that which occupies the flat land* 
mists of loam, clay, sand, marl, calcsinter, and calctuff, or stalactitic tufa» 
S besis of our common petrifactions;* and which is found very largely in 
reden, Germany, and Italy, clothing with a calcareous coat the smaller 
uehes of trees, leaves, prickles, moss, and other minute plants ; eggs* 
idSt and birds* nests ; preserving them from decay, by defending them from 
B action of the air. The clay and sand sometimes contain petrified wood ; 
d in many parts are found the skeletons of quadrupeds, even of the largest 
ifnitudes, as we shall have occasion to observe hereafter.* Here, ^so, 
cv earths and brown coal (in which is often traced mineral amber), wood- 
elf bituminous wood, and Inig iron ore. 

The LAST, or uppcrmost, of the pivc classes of rocks of the Wemerian sys« 
B, is denominated volcanic roRMATions ; and consists of two distinct sets, 
be and true. 

The false comprise mineral substances which have experienced a change 
ND the combustion of beds of coal situated in the neiglibourhood : the chief 
which are thus altered are porcelain, j:isper, earth, slag, burnt-clay^ 
r clay, ironstone, and, perhaps, polishing slate. 
ml vcAcanie minerals are those which have been thrown out of the 
of a Tc^cano, and consist of three kinds : first, those which, having 
SB discharged frequently, have formed the crater itself of the mountain: 
sawlhrt thoiw which have rolled down in a stream, and are knoMni by the 
■e 01 Uvas : and, thirdly, the residual matter contained in the water which 
often elected, composed of ashes and other light substances, and which, 
MS rendered solid by evaporation, is denominated volcanic tuff or tufa. 
I Iwre observed that these different classes of mmeral formations are ofUm 
in various directions by other mineral substances which are called 

fl« «Mi H. Itct. M. Ob MotaroU vrvMrni. Md tfM <Mteti«« 
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▼Em, as if the rocks they compose had split asunder in different placet ham 
top to bottom, and the chasms had been afterward filled up from other 
sources. These transverse lines or veins are worthy of notice in regard to 
their shape and the substanca with which they are filled. 

With respect to their shape, they appear to be almost always widest aboTe, 
and gradually to diminish as they deepen, till at last they terminate in m 
point; exactly as if they had been originally fissures in the rock. Occm- 
sionally, indeed, they are observed to widen and contract alternately in dif- 
ferent parts of their course ; but this is by no means a common appearance. 

Sometimes they are partially or altogether empty ; and in this case ther 
are real fissures, and are so denominated ; but generally they are filled with 
matter more or less simple, and more or less different from the rock 
through which they pass. All the formations I have already noticed ss 
existing in the* shape of rocks have also been found in the shape of veins : 
whence we have veins of granite, porphyry, limestone, basalt, wacke, green- 
stone, quartz, clay, felspar, pit-coal, common salt, and metals of every kind. 
When the veins are compound, or consist of a variety of substances, these 
substances are almost always disposed in regular layers; one species of 
mineral constituting a central line or cylinder, and this being incrusted with 
a second mineral, and the second with a third, and in the same manner to 
the utmost sides of the veins. These layers are occasionally very numeroas ; 
that of the vein Georgius, at Freyburg, consists of not ]|es8 than nine, and 
there is another in the same district, which, according to M. Werner extends 
to thirteen. It is not uncommon to find veins crossing each other in the same 
rock ; and when this occurs, one of the veins may be traced passing through 
the other without any interruption, and completely cutting it in two, the cc- 
vein always separating and vanishing at the point of mtersection. 

Nothing appears more obvious than that these veins must have been origi- 
nally fissures produced by some unknown violence in the rocks in which they 
occur; and it is highly probable, as conjectured by M. Werner, that the mine* 
ral materials which constitute them have been ^posited slowly from above 
during the formation of the different classes or sets of rock of which the dif- 
ferent layers consist, while the rocks in which they occur were covered with 
water. Upon this theory veins are of course newer than the rocks in which 
they are met with, aqd which must have split to have produced them : and 
where two veins cross each other, that is obviously the newest that traverses 
the adjoining without interruption, as the fissures constituting the second vein 
must have been formed after the first was filled up. 

The FIVE classes of rock formations we have thus far considered are those 
which entered into Professor Werner*s system, as it first made its appearance. 
They are supposed to exist over the globe generally, and to be independent 
of chorographic or typographic changes, and have hence been still farther 
denominated universal forbiations. 

M. Werner has since, however, been induced to add to these a sdctu class, 
consisting of what he has called partial or local formations : comprising 
those which are so often found in vast hollows or basins of particular coun* 
tries ; the materials of which are, in many instances, strangely intermixed, 
and have probably been carried down into such basins by circumscribed 
deluges, produced by an exundation of rivers or seas, occasionally alter- 
nating with each other, or by other partial disruptions. We have here, there* 
fore, reason to expect, — what in fact is perpetually met with, — a motley 
combination of whatever substances may nave existed in the course of such 
seas or rivers or rifted soils, with masses or fragments of most of the mmnas- 
sal FORBfATioNs, alternate beds of marine, and fresh water alluvions, and, 
consequently, animarand vegetable remains of all kinds. 

The composite rocks that fill up the great basin around Paris, in which the 
skeletons of so many unknown animals, even quadrupeds of the hugest size, 
elephants, hippopotami, tapirs, mammoths, and other pachydermatous, or 
thick-skinned monsters, have been discovered, are of this local formatioh. 
The celebrated quarries of jGningen, on the Rhine, are of a like kind ; and 
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tbetey haTing been erroneouBly regarded of the same antiquity as Werner's 
vmwwBBAJs roBM ATioifs, have been appealed to by TariOos writers as affording' 
proofs of the falsity of his theory.* 

We have other instances of tlus local formation in many parts of our own 
country, and particularly near the banks of the Thames. Mr. Trimmer has 

S'lren an interesting account of the substrate of two fields in the vicinity of 
rentford, that are loaded with the organic remains of the larger kinds of 
onadropeds ; as bones of elephants, approaching to both the Asiatic and the 
African species ; boms of deer, apparently as enormous as those dug up in 
Ireland; bones of the bos genus; and teeth and bones of the hippopotamus; 
the iaal very abundant, and intermixed with fresh water shells,! and other 
firedi water relics. 

Occasionally, however, marine remains are found intermingled with such 
animal fossils and composing their beds instead of those of fresh water; and 
not nnfreqnently layers of the one kind, as in the basin of Paris, are irregu- 
larly •ormounted by lavers of the other. But no human skeletons are ms- 
c o vered in the midst of any of these rocks, although the bones of man are 
as capable of preservation as those of any other animal : the only known 
instance of this sort being that imported into our own country from Guada- 
knipe by 8ir Alexander Cochrane, and which is now exhibited in the British 
Mnsenm, imbedded in a block of calcareous stone ; a very accurate descrip- 
tion of which has been published in the Philosophical Transactions by A&. 
Kdniff. 

It ui hence obvious, that the catastrophes which involved these enormous 
qoadrppeds in destruction most have occurred at a period when mankind had 
no existence m the regions which are thus overwhelmed; and in some placet 
overwhelmed alternately by disruptions and inundations of sea and or fresh 
water. And it is equally obvious, that as the fossil bones are not rolled or 
Tiolently distorted, or deprived of their natural contour, such remains have 
not been brought to their present beds from a distance ; but that the deluge 
most have been sudden, and overtaken them in their natural resorts ; and 
hence may, in many cases, have swept away all the individuals of a species 
in a common calamity. 

Hiere is, however, a great difficulty with some naturalists in conceiving 
that aoch animals as the elephant, the tapir, the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, 
the mammoth, or mastodon, animals now only found in the tomd regions, 
covild have existed in these northern parts of the globe. M. de Marschall 
eadeavonred by one sweeping stroke of the fancy to solve this, as well as 
thai of the extraordinary fragments in which they are often imbedded, and 
held out that the whole have fallen at different times, like meteoric stones, 
from heaven.^ The real difficulty, however, vanishes in a considerable de- 
fvee, if not entirely, when we reflect, that although the torrid regions furnish 
mm with tome of these genera, they do not appear in any instance to contain 
the i»me precise species as are traced among the large fossil quadrupeds of 
the northern and colder parts : and hence it is no argument, that because the 
hahita of the extant species do not qualify them for a residence in these lat- 
ter regions, such situations might not have furnished a comfortable home to 
the species whose remains are found among us. The fossil species do not 
ddfer less from the living to which they make the nearest approach, than 
animals that are familiar to us do from others that belong to the same 
and which are found, under one species or other, over the whole woiid. 
face of boiaes, of swine, or of sheep, furnishes us with abundant exam- 
<^ this remark : and that of dogs aifords perhaps a still more striking 
; for while under one form, that of the ttofef or Arctic fox, the 
Lagopmi of Linnsras, we find it in the northernmost coast of America, 
asd even tne froxen sea, living in clefts, or burrowing on the naked moon* 
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tains, and in that of the almost infinite varieties of the cfomUiarii or domet- 
tic dog, in the bosom of our own country,— in the form of the c. onreiit, 
chacal or jackal, we meet with it in the warmest parts of Aqia and Baibaiy* 
prowling* at night in flocks of one or two hundred individuals. 

The extensive turbariks or psAT-nxLDs, which are so common to many 
parts of Europe, are produced by an accumulation of the remains of sphag- 
num and other aquatic mosses. These surround and cover up the smidl 
knolls upon which they are formed ; or, in many places, descend alon? the 
valleys after the manner of the glaciers of Switzerland ; but, while the laiter 
melt away every year at their lowejr edges, the mosses are not checked by 
any obstacle in their regular increase ; and as such increase takes {dace in 
determinate proportions, by sounding their depth to the solid ground we may 
form some estimate of their antiquity. 

The ordinary rise of those extensive ranges of downs which are seen 
skirting the coasts of many countries, and especially where the shore is not 
very bold, is a mixed e£fort of sea and wind. To produce this, however, the 
soil that the sea washes over must consist of sand. This is first pushed in 
successive tides towards the shore ; it next becomes dry, by bemg left there 
at every reflux of the sea ; and is then drifted up the beach, and to a consi- 
derable distance from the beach, by the winds which are almost always blow- 
ing from the sea, and often in whirls or eddies ; and are at length fixed by 
the growth of wild plants, whose seeds are in like manner wafted about on 
the wings of the breeze, or casually dropped with the excretions of birds or 
other animals that pass over them. In several parts, observes M. Curier, 
these proceed with a frightful rapidity, overwhelming forests, houses, and 
cultivated fields in their irresistible progress. Those on the coast of the 
Bay of Biscay have actually buried a considerable number of villages whose 
existence is noticed in the records of the middle ages. And even in the pre- 
sent day they are threatening not fewer than ten distinct hamlets with alinost 
inevitable destruction : one of which, named Mimigan, has been in perpetual 
danger for upwards of twenty year?, from a sand-hill of more than sixty feet 
in perpendicular height, produced by the cause we are now contemplating, 
and which is very obviously augmenting.* 

There are various forelands on the coasts of the North Sea, and particularly 
on those of the counties of Sleswigh and Holstein, which are formed in the 
same manner.f But the most extraordinary inroads of sand storms and 
sand floods are, perhaps,' those which have taken place in the Libyan Desert 
and in Lower Egypt. M. Denon informs us, in his travels over this part of 
the world, that the summits of the ruins of ancient cities buried under moun- 
tains of drifted sands still appear externally ; and that but for a ridge of 
mountains, called the Libyan Chain, which borders the left bank of the 
Nile, and forms a barrier against the invasion of these sands, the shores of 
the river, on that side, would long since have ceased to be habitaUe. 
" Nothing,*' says M. Denon, *' can be more melancholy, than to walk over 
villages swallowed by the sand of the desert, to trample under foot the roofs 
of their houses, to strike against the tops of their minarets, and to reflect* 
that yonder, in days of yore, were cultivated fields, that hard by were groves, 
of Nourishing trees, and the dwellings of men close at hand ; — and that all 
has now vanished."! 

The various islands that spot the surface of the sea have arisen from diffei^ 
ent causes. Many of them have been merely separated from the adjoining 
continent by the inroad of the sea itself upon the mainland ; others ha?e 
been thrown up by volcanoes, which have at times disgorged prodigious 
blocks of granite among the mixed materials, such as are frequently found in 
the Danish archipelago, in the midst of the geest, or alluvial matter, which has 
collected around them. Other islands are altogether the masonry of madie- 

* Repnt concerning Uie downs of the Golf of Gaaoony, or Bay of Biecay, by M. TMidn, Mbnl do Mv 
«an. an. x. Carler, Theory of the Earth, ^31. t De Luc, Voyages G^olociques. tom. L 

t Janx»oD*s Note* on Caner's Tbeoryi &c. p. 217. Oomporv Dolomieu's MenMir oa E^ypt, m Jo«n. de 
Pliyii%Qe,toiii.z]U. 
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pons, and other coral zoophytes of wonderful industry and perscverancet of 
which the South Sea furnishes us with the largest and mpst astonishing spe- 
cfmens. Theseislands are for the most part flat and low, and surrounckd by 
cnonnous belts of coral reefs. Most of the calcareous zoophytes are em- 
pknred in their construction, but the principal worm is the madrepora liUnicata 
of Linnseus. 

In 00 large an abundance, and with so much facility, is calcareous matter 
daborated by these, as well as by various other animals, and especially the 
testaceous worms, that M. Cuvier is inclined to ascribe all the calcareous 
rocks that enter into the solid crust of the earth to an animal origin.* But 
this is to suppose the earth of a far higher antiquity, and to have been the 
subject of more numerous general deluges, and inversions of sea and land, 
than are called for by the Wemerian system, or appear reconcileable with the 
Mosaic narrative. M. Cuvier apprehends, indeed, that such catastrophes may 
have occurred Ave or six times in succession, at a distance of four, five, or 
six thousand years from each other ; and that even the chalk formation found 
in the basin of Paris originated in a revolution of this kind that occurred an- 
tecedently to that which is usually regarded as the flood of Noah. And, fol- 
lowing up this idea, he conceives, towards the close of his Introductory 
Tbeorjr of the Earth, that if the science of fossil organic productions could 
be carried to a much higher degree of perfection, we should be able to obtain 
lar fuller information upon this subject ; '* and man, to whom only a short 
s^eof time is allotted upon the earth, would have the glory of restoring tAe 
kiMory of thoufonds of ages wJuck preceded the existence of the human race^ and 
of thousands of animals that never were contemporaneous with his species.^ 



LECTURE VII. 

ON OBOLOOT. 

(Th« Ribject oontloiied.) 



Ill oar last study I attempted a brief sketch of the chief phenomena that 
oecnr to the eye of the geologist upon a survey of the solid crust of the euth, 
as far as he is able to penetrate into it. The conclusion to which such phe- 
nomena lead us is the following: that the rudimental materials of the globe, 
to the utmost depths we are able to trace them, existed at its eariiest period, 
m one confused and' liquid mass ; that they were afterward separated, and ar- 
riDged by a progressive series of operations, and a uniform system of laws, 
the more obvious of which appear to be those of gravity and cr>'stallization ; 
that they have since been convulsed and dislocated by some dreadful 
imotion and inundation that have extended to every region, and again 
a great part of the organic and inorganic creation into a promiscuoos 
Jnble. 

Now, the only two causes that can enter into the mind of man as being 
rooipetent to the fluidity that apppcars at first to have existed throughout the 
viMNe emst of the earth are firb, or a peculiar solvknt. But, if a solvent, 
dM solvent must have been watbb : for there is no other liquid in nature 
in sofllcient abundance to act the part of a solvent npon a scale so extensive. 
And hence our inquiries into this subject become in some degree limited, 
' are chiefly confined to what have been called the Purroinc tmd the Nsr- 
hypotheses ; the origin of the worid in its present state from igneous 
and from aqueous solutk>n. Both these theories are of very early 
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date, and both of them have been agfitated in ancient as well as in moden 
times with a considerable degree of warmth as well as of plausible argfimienl. 

Among the ancients, Heraclitus seems to have headed the advocates for the 
former theory, and Thales, or rather Epicurus, the supporters of the latter. 
In what may be regarded as modem times, Hooke may, perhaps, be held the 
reviver of the Plutonic system, which has since, as I have already obeerved^ 
been supported by the cosmoiogical doctrines of Buffon and Dr. HeiseheL 
Its principal champions, however, in the present day are Dr. Hutton, Pro- 
fessor Playfair,* and Sir James Hall ; names, unquestionably, of high litenury 
rank, and entitled to the utmost deference, but most powerfully opposed bj 
the distinguished authorities of Werner, whose system I have just glaooed 
at, Saussure, Kirwan, Cuvier, and Jameson, not to mention that the genml 
voice of geologists is very considerably in favour of the latter class of philo- 
sophers, and consequently of the Neptunian or aqueous hypothesis. Let iis» 
then, take a brief view of each of these theories in their order. 

According to the former, or the Plutonic conjecture, heat is the great someei 
not only of the original production, but of the perpetual reproduction of 
chinas. This theory supposes a regular alternation of decay and renovatioiL 
Of decay induced by the action of light, air, and other gases, rain* and other 
waters, upon the hardest rocks, by which they are worn down and their per 
tides progressively carried towards the ocean, and ultimately depositea in 
its bed; and of reiurpo^ion, by means of an immense subterranean neaty con- 
stantly present at different depths of the mineral regions; which operates in 
the fusion and recombination of the materials thus carried down and contained 
there, and afterward in their sublimation and re-exposure to view in new 
strata of a more compact and perfect character. Hence, the existing strata 
of every period consist, upon this theory, of the wreck of a former world* 
more or less completely fused and elevated by the agency of violent heat* and 
reconsolidated by subsequent cooling : of the general nature of which heat, 
however, we are still left in a considerable degree of ignorance. ** It is not 
fire, in the usual sense of the word," observes Mr. Playfair, ^ but heat, whic^ 
is required for this purpose ; and there is nothing chimerical in supposing 
that nature has the means of producing heat, even in a very great (^me, 
without the assistance of fuel or of vitd air. Friction is a source of neat 
unlimited, for what we know, in its extent ; and so, perhaps, are other ope- 
rations, chemical and mechanical ; nor are either combustible substances or 
vital air concerned in the heat thus produced. So, also, the heat of the sun's 
rays in the form of a burning-glass, the most intense that is known* is inde- 
pendent of the substance just mentioned ; and though the heat would not cal- 
cine a metal, nor even burn a piece of wood, without oxygenous gas, it would 
doubtless produce as high a temperature in the absence as in the presence of 
that gas."t 

This subterranean heat, moreover, is supposed to derive a very considera- 
ble accession of power from the vast superincumbent weight that is peipe- 
tually pressing upon its materials ; in confirmation of which a variety of 
curious experiments are appealed to, and especially a very ingenious set lately 
carried into effect and described by Sir James Hall, by which it has been 
rendered probable, that when the gases of any fusible substance, as the car- 
bonic acid of carbonate of lime, for example, are rendered incapable of flying 
off, a much less quantity of actual heat is sufilcient for the purpose of fusion 
than wh^n such gases, freed from a heavy compression, can escape with 
facility. Now, the subterranean heat being supposed to exist at prodiffious 
depths below the surface, the substances on which it operates must be so 
enormously compressed, as not only to render them easily fused, but in 
many instances to prevent their volatilization after the fusion has taken 
place ; and from this circumstance it is possible, we are told, to explain a 
variety of appearances and qualities in minerals, and to answer a vanety of 
objections which would otherwise weigh heavy against the general theory. 

*IUiiftFBtioiM of UieHiittonian Theory of the Earth. Ediob. 1802. flbM. 
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To the principle of an alternate tlecay and renovation, separated from the 
■wans by which they are supposed, upon this theory, to be accomplished, 
there teems to be no yery serious objection. It is as readily allowed b^ Uie 
NepConian as by the Plutonic geologist, that the strata of the earth are liable 
to waste, and are, indeed, perpetually wasting ; and that the waste materials 
are earned forward to the sea. But the appearance of shells in limestone 
nd marbles, in which the sparry structure is as perfect as in primary lime- 
atone, and through which are distributed veins of crystallized carbonate of 
Kme, together with a variety of similar facts, fatally militate against the 
agency of heat as a universal cause ; since, in such case, allowing it to have 
been soiBcient to produce the general effect of crystallization, every vestige 
of the structure of the shells must have been destroyed, and every atom of 
the eafbonie acid totally evaporated. 

It is, secondly, useless to argue, that there are other sources of heat than 
eombustion or deflagration; because, admitting the fact to Mr. Playfair's 
vtnioat desire, it can be satisfactorily proved that all these sources are as 
HcUe eapaUe of acting in the interior parts of the globe, to the extent sup- 
poeed in the theory before us, as combustion itself, which is relinquished bj 
ita defenders as incompetent to their purpose. But even allowing the foil 
operation of all, or of any one of these causes, we have no method pointed 
out to 08 by which this subterranean heat is duly preserved and regulated— 
no eontrolling power that directs it to the proper place at the proper season, 
without which it must be as likely to prove a cause of havoo and disorder as 
of renovation and harmony. It is useless, therefore, to pursue this theory 
any ferther. In spite of the magnificence of its structure, the universality 
of its application, the plausibility of its appearance, and the talents with which 
il has been supported, it is built upon assumption alone; it lays down prin- 
ciples which it cannot support, and deals in fancy and conjecture rather than 
m solid facts and firm evidence. 

Let us next, then, take a glance at the theory by which this is chiefly op- 
posed, and which, as I have already observed, is denominated the NsprumAir. 

Under this hypothesis, the two substances that were first evolved out of the 
feneral ehaos on the formation of the earth, and chemically united to each 
ocher, were hydrogen and oxygen, in such proportion as to produce water, 
which is a compound of these substances, and in such quantity as to be able 
lo hold every other material in a state of thin paste or solution. Of the ma- 
terials thus held in solution granite is supposed to have been produced first, 
and in bv far the greatest abundance. It hence, consolidated first, probably 
IbnDs the foundation of the superficies of the globe, and perhaps tne entire 
Bocleos of the globe itself; and, as has t>een already seen, while it constitutes 
the basis of every other kind of rock, rises higher than any of them. It con- 
aists, as we have already observed, of felspar, quartz, and mica, all which 
Masi therefore have concreted by a crystallization nearly simultaneous ; and 
fnHD ita containing no organic remains, it is obvious that it must have been 
iMned prior to the existence of the animal and vegetable kingdoms. All the 
other rocks, upon this hypothesis, began to crystallize and consolidate aAer 
the formation of granite, in the order in which we have already traced them ; 
and some of these before the whole of the granite was rendered perfectlT 
irm, whence we trace beds of several of them in the granite formation itseu ; 
and as the same kind of action appears to apply to the whole, we, in 
like manner, trace beds of the newer rocks successively in formations of those 
that are older ; and, at last, remains of animal and vegetable materials, which 
are henee proved to have had an existence coetaneous with the newer classes. 

The law of gravity appears to have operated through the whole of this pro- 
caas; and hence water, as the least heavy material, must have risen to the 
sifsiu, and pnrified itself by a filtration through the other materials, and at 
leofth collected in such hollows as were most convenient for its reception t 
~ eae hoUows constitute the bed of the ocean. 

Water, Uios collected in the catity of the ocean. Is carried bjr the atmoa- 
over the tops of the most elevated moontains, on which it ia prseipi* 
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tated in rain, and fonns torrents by which it returns with varioiis degfieei of 
rapidity into the common reservoir. This restless motion and progress of the 
water in the form of rain or torrents gradually attenuate and wear away the 
hardest rocks, and carry their detach^ parts to distances more or less con- 
siderable ; whence wc meet with limestone, clay, quartz, or flint, sand* aod 
mineral ores, in places to which they do not naturally belong. The infliiepce 
of the air, and the varying temperature of the atmosphere, uicilitate the atte- 
nuation and destruction of these rocks. Heat acts upon their siurfacey and 
renders it more accessible, and more penetrable to the moisture, as it enteis 
into their texture ; the limestone rocks are reduced by efflorescence, and the* 
air itself affords the acid principle by which the efflorescence is continoed. 
Such are a few of the numerous causes that contribute to the disimion of 
concrete bodies, and powerfully co-operate with that wonderful fluid which 
alternately forms and unforms ; whicn creates, decomposes, and regenerates 
all nature. 

The immediate effects of water in the shape of rain is to depress the moo- 
tains. But the materials which compose them must resist in proportion to 
their hardness ; and hence we ought not to be surprised at meeting occaskn^ 
ally with peaks which have stood firm amid the wreck of ages, and still i<s- 
roain to attest the original level of the mountain-breadths which have diaaa^ 
peared. These primitive rocks, alike inaccessible to the assault of time and 
to that of the once animated beings which cover the less elevated heights 
with their relics, may ]^e considered as the origin of streams and riveis. 
The water which falls on their summits flows down in torrents by their late- 
ral surfaces. In its course it wears away the soil upon which it is inces- 
santly acting. It hollows out channels of a depth proportioned to its rapidity, 
its quantity, and the hardness of the rock over which it passes, and at the 
same time carries along with it fragments of such stones as it loosens in its 
progress. 

These stones, rolled by the water, strike together, and mutually break off 
their projecting angles ; and hence we obtain collections of rounded flints 
which line the beds of rivers, and of smaller pebbles which the sea is perpe- 
tually throwing upon the shores, often incrusted with a gravelly or calcareous 
edging. The powder which is produced by the rounding of the flints, or is 
washed down from the mountains, frequently stagnates, forms a paifte, and 
agglutinates into fresh masses of the rocky matter of which it consists ; often 
imbedding flints and other materials, and constituting compound substances 
known by the name of pudding-stones and grit-stones, which chiefly ditifer 
from each other in the coarseness or fineness of their grains, or in the cement 
which connects them. And if the water be loaded, as it often is, with mi- 
nutely-divided particles of quartz, it will proceed to crystallize whenever it 
becomes quiescent ; and will form stalactites, agates, cornelians, rock-crys- 
tals, plain or coloured, according as it is destitute of, or combined with, any 
colouring material : and if the material with which the water be impregnated 
be lime instead of quartz, the crystallization will be calcareous alabaster, or 
marble. 

Many of the earths are now known to be metallic oxides, and all of them 
are suspected to be so: and hence a degree of heat capable of fusing 
them, and depriving them of the oxygen which gives them their oxide form, 
will necessarily convert them mto their metallic state. That such currents 
of heat, from electricity and other causes, are occasionally, and perhaps in 
difierent places perpetually, existing beneath the surface of the earth, the 
Neptunian is as ready to admit as the Plutonic geologist ; and hence the ori- 
gin of metallic minerals, of mines, ores, ochres, ^md pyrites. 

The decomposition of animal and vegetable matter contributes largely, 
moreover, in the view of the system now before us, to the changes which tht 
globe is perpetually sustaining. The exuviae of shell and coral animals is 
pepetually adding to the mass of its earths, and laying a foundation for new 
islands and numerous beds of limestone, in which we very often perceive 
impressions of the shells from which the soil has originatea. On tne other 
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re obsenre mimerons quantities of vegetables, both submarine and su* 
perfidaly heaped and deposited together by currents or other causes, consti- 
Ming distinct strata, which progressively become decomposed, lose their 
Offanixalioa, and confound tneir own principles with those of the earths. 
the origin of pit-coal, and secondary schists or slates ; to which, 
r, the decomposition of animal substances has also largely contributed, 
too, the formation and extrication of a variety of acids and alkalies, 
whkii have essentially administered to the actual phenomena of the face of 
tlwauth* 

Tbe action of volcanoes has contributed much in all ages, and is still con- 
tiflntiiig in our own, to the present state of the earth's surfoce. We have 
daSty proofs of the mountains which it has elevated, and have already noticed 
it wm one source of the numerous islands that stud the face of the ocean ; and 
wo have just adverted to the subterranean agencies of electricity, heat, water, 
and other gases and fluids which form its fuel. But the operation of volca- 
is more limited and local than that of the preceding agents. ^ They 
lOlate substances,** says M. Cuvier, '* on the surface that were formerij 
' deep in the bowels of the earth, after having changed or modified their 
or appearances, and raise them into mountains ; but they have never 
I up nor overturned the strata through which their apertures pass, and have 
in BO degree contributed to the elevation of the great mountains, which are 
not Toleanic.** 

Innndations of seas and rivers have also, from time to time, added their tre* 
owndoos force ; but there is no ground for concluding that any catastrophe of 
tUs kind has been universal for the last four thousand years ; nor, in fact, 
tkit «oeh an event has ever occurred more than once since the earth has 
been rendered habitable. 

In examining, then, the merits of the antagonist systems of geology before 
m§9 the Plutonic is perhaps best entitled to the praise of boldness of con- 
eeptaoQ and unlimited extent of view. It aspires, in many of its modifications, 
not only to account for the present appearances of the earth, but for that of 
the oniverse ; and traces out a scheme by which every planet, or system of 
pimets, may be continued indefinitely, and perhaps for ever, by a perpetual 
series of restoration and balance. 

With this system the Neptunian forms a perfect contrast. It is limited to 
the enrtli, and to the present appearances of the earth. It resolves the ge* 
origin of things into the operation of water ; and while it admits the 
of subterranean fires to a certain extent, and that several of the 
that strike us most forcibly may be the result of such an agency, 
it p et enipt orily denies that such an agency is the sole or universal cause of 
the czistinf state of things, or that it could possibly be rendered competent 
lo oneh an eflect. 

especially should we feel disposed to adhere to this theory, from its 
eomeidence with the geology of the Scriptures. The Mosaic nam- 
tife, indeed, with bold and soaring pinions, takes a comprehensive sweep 
the vast range of the solar system, if not through that of the uni* 
; and m its history of the simultaneous origin of this system touches 
npon geology, as the part most interesting to ourselves; but so far as 
it caUis npon this doctrine, it is in sufficiently close accordance with the 
We|<inian scheme,— with the great volume of nature as now cursorily 
dipped into. The narrative opens, as I had occasion to observe in the lec- 
laro on Matter and a Material World, with a statement of three distinct facts, 
eneh MIowinff the other in a regular series, in the origin of the visible world. 
Flfit, an absolute creation, as opposed to a mere remodification of the heaven 
the earth, which constitutc^i the sariiest step in the creative process, 
r, the condition of the earth when it was thiM primarily brought into 
% which was that of an amorphous or shapeless waste. And, thirdly, 
NMnsoeinf effort to reduce the unfashioned mass to a condition of order 
harmony. ** la the beginning,** says the sacred historian, ** God cacATSD 
the hsafin and i earth.""And the earth was wrmomr rotm axo toui\ %iA 
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darkness was upon the face of the deep (or abyss).— And the Spuit of God 
MOTCD upon the face of the waters/' 

We are hence, therefore, necessarily led to infer that the first change of 
the formless chaos, after its existence, was into a state of universal aqueous 
solution ; for it was upon the surface of the waters that the Divine Spirit 
commenced his operative power. We are next informed, that this chaotic 
mass acquired shape, not instantaneously, but by a series of six distinct days, 
or oEinuiATioNs (that is, epochs), as Moses afterward calls them ;* and u>pa- 
rently through the agency of the established laws of gravity and crystauiia- 
iion, which regulate it at the present moment. 

It tells us, that during the first of these days, or generations, was evolved, 
what, indeed, agreeably to the laws of gravity, must have been evolved first 
of all, the matter of light and heat ; of all material substances the most subtle 
and attenuate ; those by which alone the sun operates, and has ever operated, 
upon the earth and the other planets, and which may be the identical sub- 
stances that constitute his essence.f And it tells us also, that the luminous 
matter thus evolved produced light without the assistance of the sun or moon 
which were not set in the sky or firmament, and had no rule till the fourth day 
or generation : that the light thus produced flowed by tides, and alternately 
intermitted, constituting a single day. and a single night of each of such epocM 
or generations, whatever their length might be, of which we have no informa- 
tion communicated to us. 

It tells us, that during the second day or generation uprose progressively 
the fine fluids, or waters, as they are poetically and beautifully denominated, 
of the firmament, and filled the blue ethereal void with a vital atmosphere. 
That during the third day or generation the waters more properly so called, 
or the grosser and compacter fluids of the general mass, were strained off 
and gathered together into the vast bed of the ocean, and the diy land began 
to make its appearance, by disclosing the peaks or highest points of the primi* 
tive mountains ; in consequence of which a progress instantly commenced 
from inorganic matter to vegetable organization, the surface of the earth, as 
well above as under the waters, being covered with plants and herbs, bearing 
seeds after their respective kinds ; thus laying a basis for those carbonaceous 
materials, the remains of vegetable matter, which we have already observed 
are occasionally to be traced in some of the layers or formations of the class 
of primitive rocks (the lowest of the whole), without a single particle of ani* 
mal relics intermixed with them. 

It tells us, that during the fourth day, or epoch, the sun and moon, now 
completed, were set in the firmament, the solar system was finished, its laws 
were established, and the celestial orrery was put into play ; in consequence 
of which the harmonious revolutions of signs and of seasons, of days and of 
years, struck up for the first time their mighty symphony. That the fifth pe- 
riod was allotted exclusively to the formation of water-fowl, and the countless 
tribes of aquatic creatures ; and consequently, to that of those lowest ranks 
of animal life, testaceous worms, corals, and other zoophytes, whose relics, 
as we have already observed, are alone to be traced in the second class of • 
rocks or transition-formations, and still more freely in the third or horizontal 
formations ; these being the only animals as yet created, since the air and 
the water, and the utmost peaks of the loftiest mountains, were the only parts 
as yet inhabitable. It tells us, still continuing the same grand and exquisite 
climax, that towards the close of this period, the mass of waters having suffi- 
ciently retired into the deep bed appointed for them, the sixth and concluding 
period was devoted to the formation of terrestrial animals ; and, last of all, as 
the masterpiece of the whole, to that of man himself. 

Such is the beautiful but literal |irogression of the creation, according to 
the Mosaic account, as must be perceived by every one who will carefully 
peruse it for himseljf. 

Of the extent, however, of the davb or oeiterations that preceded the fonna- 

• Qm. IL 4. t HcflKbd, FhU. Tnxu. vol. Izzzt?. 
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tkm of the ftm and moon, and their display in the sky or firmament, it g:i?e8 
nsy as I lia¥e just observed, no information whatever. We only know that 
the flow of luminous matter which measured them advanced or was kindled 
^> by regular tides ; so that it alternately appeared and disapi^ared, com- 
■Mttidng with a dawn and terminating with a dusk or darkness ; for at the 
dote of each it is said, ** and the evening and the morning were the first day i^ 
or, moie literally, as indeed suggested in the marginal reading of our national 
yeisioii, ** and there was evening and there was morning the first day ;" that 
as* there was dusk and dawn, and by no means such an evening and morning 
MM we have at present. And hence, Origen observes, that *' no one of a sound 
fldud can imagine there was an evening and a morning during the first three 
days without a sun.*^ So that the passage should, perhaps, be rendered, as 
MKMt strietly it might be, ** and there was dusk as there was dawn, the first 

^y»'*-mw or ip3 ^n a-^ \tv 

It has, indeed, been contended, that each of these periods constituted a so- 
lar day, or a revolution of the earth round its own axis, and consequently 
SDSwmd to the measure of twenty-four hours, as at present. But to main- 
tain this opinion it is necessary to suppose that the sun and the moon were 
•et in the sky ** to rule over the day and over the night,*^ — ** to divide the light 
from the danness,^ — and to ^ be for signs, and for seasons, and for days, and 
Ibr Tears,** on or before the very first day or generation ; for otherwise there 
eoold be no solar day, or such as we have at present, produced by a revolu- 
iHm of the earth round her own axis. And there have not been wanting 
eoemologists and critics, as Whiston and Roscnmiiller, who have maintained 
that the sun and the moon were created antecedently to the earth ; that they 
had their stations allotted them in the heavens, and actually produced solar 
days and diurnal revolutions of the earth from the first. But though their 
own hypothesis require this, the idea is directly opposed to the spirit and the 
letter of the Mosaic narrative, and hence can in no respect be acceded to by any 
one who is anxious to preserve this narrative in its integrity and simplicity. 

How much more explanatory and pertinent is the remark of our own ex- 
cellent Bishop Hall, when speaking of the primeval light, that during the first 
three days illuminated the face of nature : ^ Not," says he, "• of the sun or 
•tvs, wncn wsaa hot tbt casATBD ; but a common brightness only, to dis- 
tiafoiah tbb timk, and to remedy the former confused darkness.** And how 
ndmirahly to the same efiect does Bishop Beveridge thus express himself: 
* When he said, Ut there be lights by that word the light, which was not bb- 
PSBC, raeav to bb« But when he said (that is, three days or generations 
afterward), Ut there he lighli in the firmament^ to divide the day from the nighty 
ka thereby oatb laws to thb usbt he had t>efore made, where he would have 
il n» and what he would have it do. This is what we call the law of nature : 
tfMt law which God hath put into the nature of every thing ; whereby it 
alwafs keeps itself within such bounds, and acts according to such rules, as God 
t it, and by that means shows forth the glory of his wisdom and power.** 

Nothinf , indeed, can be clearer, than that, according to Moseq^ the sun and 
■KKNi were only set in the heavens during the fourth day or generation in 
wofffc of ereation ; and that, whatever may be the relative proportion of 
tioMS and the seasons, the light and the darkness, the day and the night, 
oeeorred subsequently, we have no reason to suppose they occurred 
m the saaM proportion antecedently ; since we are expressly told by the same 

' ""^ writer, that their immediate office, on being set in the say, was to 

livisions of time, as they have ruled them, with a single miraculous 
or two, ever since, and to divide the ^ght from the darkness, as it 
been divided. 

We have no knowledge whatever, therefore, of the length of the first three 
er iom nave or eaaaaATioin that marked the great work of creation, anteee* 
daatty lo the eoopletion of the sun and moon, and their appointment to theit 
je ipa eli ie poata. ^ And henee, for all that appears to the contrary, they may 
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have been as long as the Wemerian system, and the book of nature, and I 
may add the term generations, employed by Moses himself, seem to indicate. 
Nor let it be supposed for a moment, that the term day in the Hebrew 
tongue seems to demand a limitation to the period of four-and-twentjr hours, 
as it ordinarily imports ; for there is no term in any language that is used 
with a wider latitude of construction than the Hebrew ov (jom), or its 
Arabic form, which is the word for day in the original. We are constantly, 
indeed, employing this very word, as Englishmen, with no small degree of 
freedom, in our own age ; for you will all allow me to drop the phrase ** in 
our own age," and to adopt ^in our own day" in its stead; thus making age 
and DAY terms of similar import. But in Hebrew the same term is employed, 
if possible, in a still wider range of interpretation : for it not only denotes, as 
with ourselves, half a diurnal revolution of the earth, or a whole diurnal revo- 
lution, but in many instances an entire year, or revolution of the earth round 
the sun ; and this not only in the prophetic writings, which are often ap- 

foaled to in support of this remark, but in plain historical narrative as well, 
hus in Exod. xiii. 10, the verse, ^ tliou shalt keep this ordinance in its 
season Jrom year to year!^ if literally rendered, would be " through dayt of 
davif^ or, " through days upon days,'" — ^no'D' 0''D''D- And in like manner, 
Judges, xvii. 16, "I will give thee ten shekels of silver hy the year," if 
strictly interpreted, would be ^^per dies— for the days,^ — that is, " for the 
ANNUAL CIRCLE of days," — a^D'*7. 

Sometimes, again, the Hebrew ovt or day, comprises the whole term of 
life, as in 1 Chron. xxix. 15 — 

Our DXT8 OD^O^) <>n «*rth are t ibadow, 

And tbexe is none abidiug. « 

So again. Job, xiv. 6 — 

Turn from him that he may rest, 

Till he afaall accomplish^ as an hireling, hia day— IQV* 

But the clearest and most pertinent proof of the latitude with which the 
term ar, or day, is employed in the Hebrew Scriptures, is in the very narra- 
tive of the creation before us : for after having stated in the first chapter of 
Genesis that the work of creation occupied a period of six days, the same 
inspired writer, in recapitulating his statement, chap. ii. 4, proceeds to tell 
us, " these are"— or rather, " such were the generations of the heavens and 
of the earth when they were created; in the day (ovd) that the Lord God 
made the earth and the heavens.*' In which passage Moses distinctly teUs us 
that, in the preceding chapter, he has used the term oinday, in the sense of 
generation, succession, or epoch ; while we find him here extending the same 
term day to the whole hexaemeron, the entire term of time, whatever it may 
be, that these six days or generations filled up. So that the sense given to 
the word by Moses, instead of limiting us to the idea of twenty*four hours' 
duration, naturally leads us to ascribe, not only a different, but a much en- 
larged extent of time to the divisions he has marked by the word C3r, or 
DAY : or at least to those terms which occurred before the government of the 
sun and the moon was established, and the heavenly orrery commenced its 
harmonious action. 

Whether, indeed, the days from this last period, constituting the fifth and 
sixth, were of a different length from any of the preceding, which may also 
have differed from each other, and were strictly diurnal revolutions of 
twenty-four hours, it is impossible exactly to determine. But it is a ques* 
tion which by no means affects the actual face of nature or the geological 
system before us : for as the third or horizontal series of rocks in wh^ch pe- 
trifactions of KNOWN animal and vegetable substances begin to make their 
appearance must have continued to augment for ages after the com[4etion 
of the hexaemeron, or six epochs of creation, whatever be the duration 
sssigDed to them ; and as the two loftiest, the fourth and fifth sets of rocks. 
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or the tUinritl tnd Toleanic, are still formini^, and have been, erer aince the giwt 
woriL of creation was completed, the precise duration of the last two da^a of 
ereathre labour can have no influence upon this question. But to a plain yet 
altentire reader of the Mosaic account even these two days must, 1 think, 
appear to have been of a far more protracted length than that of twenty-four 
mmra eaebt and especially the sixth day ; for it is difficult to conceive how 
the ftnst parent of mankind could have got through the vast extent of woric 
aasigned to him within the short term of twelve or fourteen hours of day- 
light, without a miracle, which is by no means intimated to us, and as diffi- 
cult to suppose that he was employed through the night. On this last day 
were createdt as we learn from Gen. i. 24—28, all the land-animals after their 
kind, cattle, and wild beasts, and reptiles ; then Adam himself, but alone ; who 
was next, as we learn from ch. ii. 15 — 22, taken and put into the garden of 
Eden, to drtu ii and to keep it ; where he had explained to him the trees he 
might emt of, and the tree lie might not; after which were brought to him, 
that he might make himself acquainted witli their respective natures, every 
beast of the field and every fowl of the air ; to all of whom he gave names aa 
eoOB as their respective characters became known to him. Subsequently to 
which (lor at this time, v. 20, there was not found a help-meet for him), he 
was plwiged into a deep sleep, when the woman was formed out of a piti of 
himself, which completed the creative labour of this last day alone. 

That the same Almighty Power who created light by a word, saying 
IWl *m "UK ^rr ^ be light ! and light was,*** could have ruled the whole of this, 
or even formed the universe, by a word, as well, is not to be doubted ; but as 
both the book of revelation and the book of nature concur in telling us 
that sodi was not the fact, and that the work of creation went on progres- 
sively, and under the influence of a code of natural laws, we are called upon 
to examine into the march of this marvellous progrress by the laws of nature 
lefened to, and to understand it by their operations. Nor is it more deroga- 
tory 10 Him with whom a thousand years are as one day, and one day as a 
ihoasand years, to suppose that He allotted six hundred or six thousand 
years to the completion of his design, than that He took six solar days for 
the purpose ; and surely there is something far more magnificent in conceiv- 
mf toe world to have gradually attained form, order, and vitality, by the mem 
operation of powers communicated to it in a state of chaos, through a single 
command, wnich instantly took effect and commenced, and persevered and 
perfeeted Che design proposed, than in conceiving the Almighty engaged in 
personal and eontinuous exertions, though for a more limitedperiod of time* 

Thns, in progressive order, uprose the stupendous sjrstem of the worid : 
the bright DMt of morning stars shouted together on its birth-dav; and the 
ctenMiCreator looked down with complacency on the finished fabric, and 
that it was good.** 



LECTURE VIII. 

AMD TEM STBOOrnma OT PLASTS OOMFASBD WTTB TBAT 
OP AJIIMALS. 

the uBorganiaed world, which has formed the main subject of oor 
last two leetares, let us now rise a step higher in the scale of creation ; and 
ascend from insentient matter to life, under the varions modifications it as- 
S IMM S, and the means by which it is upheld and transmitted. 

If 1 dig op a stone, and remove it from one place to another, the stone will 
snibr no allrialion by the change of place ; but if I dig up a plant and removo 
tf^ the plant will instantly sicken, and perhaps die. what is the cansa of this 

• am. 11 
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difierence ! Both have proceeded from a minute molecule, a nucleus or a 
germ ; boUi have a tendency to preserve their derivative or family configura- 
iion, and both have been augmented and perfected from one common soil. 
If I break the stone to pieces, every individual fragment will be found pos- 
sessed of the characteristic powers of the aggregate mass ; it is only altered 
in its shape and magnitude : but if I tear on a branch from the plant, the 
branch will instantly wither, and lose the specific properties of the parent 
stock. 

No external examination, or reasoning d priori will explain this difference 
of effect. It is only by a minute attention to.- the relative histories, interior 
structures, and modes of growth of the two substances, that we are enabled 
to offer any thing like a satisfactory answer ; and by such examination we 
fnd that the stone has been produced fortuitously, has grown by external 
accrexion, and can only be destroyed by mechanical or chemical force ; while 
the plant has been produced by generation, has grown by nutrition, and been 
destroyed by death : that it has been actuated by an internal power, and pos- 
sessed of parts mutually dependent and contributory to each other's functions. 

In what this internal power consists we know not. Differently modified, 
we meet with it in both plants and animals ; and wherever we find it we de- 
nominate it the principle of life, and distinguish the individual substance it 
actuates by the name of an organized betriff. And hence, all the various 
bodies in nature arrange tliemselves under the two divisions of organized 
and unorganized : the^former possessing an oridn by generation, growth by 
nutrition, and a termination by death ; and the latter a fortuitous origin, ex* 
temal growth, and a termination by chemical or mechanical force. 

This distinction is clear, and it forms a boundary that does not seem to be 
broken in upon by a single exception. In what, indeed, that wonderful power 
of crystallization consists, or by what means it operates, which gives a definite 
and geometrical figure to the nucleus or primary molecule of every distinct 
species of crystal; and which, with an accuracy that laughs at all human 
precision, continues to impress the same figure upon the growing crystal 
through every stage of its enlargement, thus naturally separating one spe- 
cies from another, and enabling us to discriminate each by its geometrical 
shape alone — we know not : but even here, where wc meet with an approach 
towards that formative effort, that internal action and consent of parts which 
peculiarly characterize the living substance, there is not the smallest trace 
of an organized arrangement ; while the origin is clearly fortuitous, and the 
growth altogether external, from the mere apposition of surrounding matter. 

So, on the other hand, in corals, sponges, and fuci, which form the lowest 
natural orders among animals and vegetables, and the first of which seems 
to constitute the link that connects the animal and vegetable with the mmeral 
world, — for it has in different periods been ascribed to each, — simple as is their 
structure, and obtuse as is the living principle that actuates them, we have stiU 
sufllcient marks of an organized make ; of an origin by generation, the gene- 
ration of buds or bulbs, of growth by nutrition, and of termination by death. 

But the animal world differs from the vegetable as widely as both these 
differ from the mineral. How are we to distinguish the organization of ani- 
mals from that of plants ? — In what does their difference consist ? and here 
I am obliged to confess, that the boundary is by no means so clearly marked 
out ; and that we are for the most part compelled to characterize the differ- 
ence rather by description th^n by definition. Nothing, indeed, is easier 
than to distinguish animals and vegetables in their more perfect states : we 
can make no mistake between a horse and a horse-chestnut tree, a butterfly 
and a blade of grass. We behold the plant confined to a particular spot, 
deriving the whole of its nutriment from such spoU and affording no mark 
either of consciousness or sensation ; we behold the animal, on the contrary, 
capable of moving at pleasure from one place to another, and exhibiting not 
oidy marks of consciousness and sensation, but often of a very high degree 
of mtelligence as well. Yet, if we hence lay down consciousness or sen* 
sation, and locomotion, as the two characteristic features of animal Ufe, we 
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shall Mxm find our definition untenable ; for while the Linnaean class of worms 
affords instances, in perhaps every one of its orders, of animals destitute of 
locomotion, and evincing no mark of consciousness or sensation, there are 
various species of plants that are strictly locomotive, and that discover a much 
nearer approach to a sensitive faculty. 

However striking, therefore, the distinctions between animal and vegetable 
life, in their more perfect and elaborate forms, as we approach the contiguous 
extremities of the two kingdoms we find these distinctions fading away so 
gradually, « 

and the mutual advances so close and intimate, that it becomes a task of no 
eoounoa diillculty to draw a line of distinction between them, or to determine 
to which of them an individual may belong. And it is probable, that that ex- 
tFMtdinary order of beings called zoophytes, or animated plants, as the term 
imports, and which by Woodward and Beaumont were arranged as mineral^,* 
and bw Ray and Lister as vegetables, have at last obtained an introduction 
into the animal kingdom,! less on account of any other property they possess, 
than of their affordmg, on being burnt, an ammoniacal smell like that which 
issues from burnt bones, or any other animal organs, and which is seldom or 
never observed from burnt vegetable substances of a decided and unquestion- 
able character. Ammonia, however, upon destructive distillation, is met with 
in small Quantities m particular parts of most if not of all vegetables, though 
never peniaps in the whole plant. Thus it occurs slightly in the wood or 
vegetable fibre ; in extract, gum-mucilage, camphor, resin, and balsam ; gum- 
resin, gluten, and caoutchouc : besides those substances that are common to 
both animals and vegetables, as sugar, fixed oil, albumen, fibrine, and gelatine. 
There are some plants, however, that even in their open exposure to a 
burning heat give forth an ammoniacal smell closely approaching to that of 
animal substance. The clavarias or club-tops, and many other funguses, do 
this. But a distinction in the degree of odour may even here be observed, 
if aecnrately attended to. Yet the clavarias were once regarded as zoophytes* 
and are arranged by Millar in the same division as the corals and corallines.^ 
M. de Mirbel, in his very excellent treatise ^ On the Anatomy and Physio- 
logy of Plants,^ has endeavoured to lay down a distinction betMccen the ani« 
mal and the vegetable world in the following terms, and it is a distinction 
which seems td be approved by Sir Kdward Smith ; ** Plants alone have a 
power of drawing nourishment from inorganic matter, mere earths, salts, or 
airs ; substances incapable of nourishing animals, which only feed on what 
u or has been organized matter, either of a vegetable or animal nature. So 
that it should seem to be the office of vegetsible life alone to transform dead 
matter into organized living bodies.**^ Whence another learned French phy- 
siolofist, Bf • Richerand, has observed that the aliments by which animals are 
noorished are selected from vegqtable or animal substances alone; the 
eienents of the mineral kingdom oeing too hetfrogenoous to the nature of 
animals to be converted into their own substance without being first elabo- 
rated by vegetable life ; whence plants, says M. Hicherand, may be considered 
as the laboratory in which nature prepares aliment for aiiiinuls.| 
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I concur with these elegant writers in admitting the beautiful and harmo- 
nious relation so obviously established between minerals, plants, and ani- 
mals; but it is at the same time impossible to allow of the distinction 
between vegetable and animal life here laid down ; because, first, vegetables 
are by no means nourished exclusively, as, indeed, M. Mirbel himself frankly 
allows, from terrene elements ; and, secondly, because animals are as little 
nourished exclusively from vegetable materials. Amon? insects, worms, 
and even fishes, there are many tribes that derive by far the greater portion 
of their increase from the mineral kingdom alone ; while even in man him- 
self, air, water, common salt, and lime, which last is almost always ^ ingre- 
dient of common salt, are substances indispensable to his growth, and are 
derived immediately from the mineral kingdom. 

In laying down, therefore, a distinctive character for animals and plants, 
we are compelled to derive it from the more perfect of each kind ; and to 
leave the extreme cases to be determined by the chemical components elimi- 
nated on their decomposition. And under this broadview of the subject 
I now proceed to observe, that while they agree in an origin by ffenerationt 
a growth by nutrition, and a termination by death ; in an organizea structure, 
and an internal living principle ; they differ in the powers with which the 
living principle is endowed, and the effects it is capable of exerting. In 
the plant it is limited, so far as we are capable of tracing it, to the propet* 
ties of irritability, contractility, and simple instincts ; in the animal it su- 
peradds to these properties those of muscularity, sensation, and voluntaxy 
motion. 

There have been, indeed, and there still are, physiologists who, — not ad- 
verting to the extraordinary effects which the power of irritability is capable 
of producing when roused by different stimulants, and under the mfluence of 
an internal and all-pervading principle of life, operating by instinctive laws 
and instinctive actions, or those, as we shall show hereaAer, which are spe- 
cially directed to the growth, preservation, or reproduction of a living firmme, 
or any particular part of it, — ^have conceived plants as well as animals to be 
possessed of sensation and muscular fibres ; and as sensation is the result of 
a particular organ, and the organ producing it is connected with various 
others, have at the same time liberally endowed them with a brain, a heart, 
and a stomach ; and have very obligingly permitted them to possess ideas, 
and the means of communicating ideas ; to fall in love and to marry, and thus 
far to exercise the distinctive faculty of volition. The whole of which, how- 
ever, is mere fancy, grounded altogether upon an erroneous and contracted 
view of the effects of the principle of irritability when powerfully excited by 
the influence of light, heat, air, moisture, and other causes. 

In reality, such kinds of loves and intermarriages are not peculiar to 
plants, but are common to all nature : they exist between atom and atom, 
and the philosopher calls them attractions ; they exist between congeries and 
congeries, and the chemist calls them aflnities ; they exist between the iron 
and the loadstone, and every one denominates them magnetism. Nor let it 
be said that in these cases of mutual union we have nothing more than a 
mere aggregation of body ; for we have often a third substance produced, and 
actually generated, as the result of such union, far more discrepant from the 
parent substances both in quality and feature than are ever to be met with in 
vegetable or animal life. Thus, if an acid be married to an alkali, the pro- 
geny brought forth will be a neutral salt, possessing not the remotest resem- 
blance to the virtues of cither of its parents. In like manner, if alkohol be 
married to any of the more powerful acids, and the banns be solemnized over 
an altar of fire, but not otherwise, the offspring engendered will be a sub- 
stance called ether, equally unlike both its parents in its disposition. But the 
form or features are as frequently changed as the temper. Thus, if we nnite 
olive oil, which is a liquid, with some of the oxides of lead, which are pow- 
ders, the result is neitner a liquid nor a powder, nor a medium of the two, 
which would be a paste, but the hard adhesive plaster usually called diachy- 
lon. So, again, if muriatic acid, which is a liquid, sport in dalliance with the 
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volmlQe nymph ammonia, which is an invisible gas, the fruit of their embraces 
will be still more extraordinary in point of form, for the gas and the liquid 
will engender that solid substance commonly known by the name of sal am- 
moniac, or, in the new nomenclature, muriate of ammonia. In like manner, 
our common smelling salts, or carbonate of ammonia, though a hard, concrete 
crystallization, are the mere result of the union of two invisible gases, am- 
monia and carbonic acid gas, or fixed air ; and which, having duly paid their 
oomt to each other, give birth to {his solid substance. 

But in all this it may be said that we have no instance of a multiplication 
of species ; nor in reality of any thing more than the production of a third 
substance, issuing, hke the fabled phoenix of antiquity, out of the ashes or 
decomposition of the parent stock ; yet in many cases we have instances 
of multipltcation also— and instances far more extraordinary and far more 
prolific than are ever to be found in the multiplication of either animals or 
vegetables. Such especially are those wonderful increases that occur in the 
case of ferments and of contagions. A few particles of yest lying dormant 
in a desaert-spoon are introduced into a barrel of beer, or of any other fer- 
mentable fluid, and in a few hours propagate their kind through the largest 
▼easel that was ever manufactured ; so that at length every particle of the 
fluid is converted into a substance of their own nature. A few pestilential 
miasms are thrown forth from a stagnant marsh or a foul prison, and give 
birth instantaneously to myriads and myriads of the same species of particlesy 
till the atmosphere becomes impregnated with them through a range of many 
mflee in diameter. Two or three particles of the matter of plague are packed 
up in a bagof cotton at Aleppo, and are many months aflerwara set at liberty 
in Greai Britain. Aided by the stimulus of the air, they instantly set to 
work, and procreate so rapidly, that the whole country in less than a week 
is laid prostrate by the enormity of their increase. 

Now the terms loves and marriages will just as well apply to all these as ■ 
to the vegetaUe creation. The cause of the respective unions, and of the 
changes that take place in consequence of such onions, are in both cases 
oochingroore than elective attractions : in the mineral and gaseous kingdoms 
produced by what chemists have denominated the principle of affiniitf^ and in 
the vegetable by what physiologists have called the principle of irritability; 
a principle far nicer and nobler and more delicate than that of affinity, and 
aoder the influence of an internal, an all-pervading, and identifying vital 
Dower* capable, as difierently excited by different stimulants, of prodncinff 
ur nicer and nobler, more delicate and more complicated effects ; out whi^ 
in itself is not more different from the principle o( affinity than it is from that 
of souoltoii. 

No experiment or observation has hitherto proved vegetables to be pos- 
Mteed of any higher powers than those of irritability, contractility, and 
those instinctive energies which we shall hereafter show are dependent upon 
the principle of life. 

It is almost superfluous to observe, in this place, that there are also powera 
«id ficttlties of a much higher character than any I have yet noticed, apper^ 
lainiof lo the nobler ranks of animals ; for at present I am only pointing out 
liie iMdinc characters by which animals in general may be distinguuihed 
kom vegetables in general, and shall have sufllcient opportunities, as we pro- 
ceed* oi^adverting to these additional faculties, and of investigating Ineir 
wwpeciive exceUeiBciea. 

Our immediate concern, then, is with vcoctablc life ; its general laws, 
•tmcture, and phenomena. And upon this subject 1 shall touch as briefly as 
possible, intending it as a mere vestibule or introduction to the more impor • 
laot study of animal philosophy. 

Plants, then, like animals, as 1 have already observed, are produced by 
genention, and through the medium of ova, or eggs. The exceptions to tmi 
coouDon rule are few, and they occur equallv in both kingdoms. The egf 
0f tiM plant is its seed ; a doctrine not of^ modem origin, but taught and onr 
iemood ifuite as cleariy, and with as close a reference to the rise of aafanil 
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life, by the ancients, as in the present day.* The seed is sometimes naked, 
but more generally covered with a pericarp, whence plants become naturally 
divided into the two grand arrangements of gymnospermous and an^^iosper- 
roous. The pericarp is of various forms and structures ; and of these' the 
more common are the legume, silique, or silicic, being merely varieties of 
what, among ourselves, is denominated in popular language cod or pod ; the 
loment which is a kind^f pod not so frequent as either of the former, but of 
•which we have an instance in the mimosas and the cassia Jistula ; the pome 
or core-apple, of which we have instances in the common apple and the pear; 
the drupe, or stone-apple, instances of which occur to us in the plum, cherry, 
and almond; the glume or chaff; the berry; the acinus or conglomerate berry, 
as in the rasp ; the nut ; and the capsule.f 

Stripping off this outer covering, we find the seed to consist internally of a 
corculumf or heartlet, and externally of a fleshy or parenchymatous sub- 
stance, surrounded with a double integument, sometimes single, sometimes 
bifid, and sometimes more than bifid ; and hence denominated monocotyle- 
donous, dicotyledonous, polycotyledonous. In popular language these are 
called seed-lobes, or seed-leaves : and in the phaseolous vulgaris^ or common 
kidney-bean, we have as striking an instance as in any plant, and which every 
one must have noticed, just peeping in two distinct segments above the grround, 
as soon as the seed has begun to germinate. It was very generally supposed 
formerly, and is still supposed by some botanists, that the seeds of various 
orders of plants, as the mosses, fungi, and algs, are acotyledonous, or totally 
destitute of a cotyledon of any kind. But as many, perhaps most, plants of 
this kind have of late been found to possess some such parenchyma, we have 
great reason for believing that this organ is universal, and that there is no 
such thing as an acotyledonous seed in the whole vegetable kingdom. In 
reality, the cotyledon appears absolutely necessary for the ^rmination and 
future growth of the seed, and may hence be denominated its lungs or pla- 
centule. Like the perfect plant, it possesses lymphatics and air-vessels, 
llirough the former of these it absorbs the moisture of the soil into which it is 
plunged, decomposes a* part of it into its elementary principles, and conducts 
those principles, together with the undecomposed water, to the corcle or 
heartlet, which becomes stimulated to the process of germination by the oxy- 
gen thus set at liberty. 

Mrs. Ibbetson has attempted to prove that the cotyledon i^ of no use 
whatever for the purpose of nourishment ; which, according to her observar 
tions, is only conveyed to the corcle by what she calls a system of nourishing 
vessels, altogether distinct from the cotyledon. It is not very clear, however, 
what is here meant by nourishing vessels ; nor can we for a moment admit 
that so lar^e an or^an as the cotyledon, and apparently so important, can be 
designed tor no other office than merely, as this lady conjectures, to screen 
the primordial leaves from the light and air on their first formation.**^ 

A^ccording to Mr. MirbePs experiments, as detailed in the Memoirs of the 
National Institute, the soil and the albumen in the cotyledon are both con- 
cerned in the developement of the germ ; and both continue to contribute 
conjointly till the albumen is entirely absorbed : at which time the plant has 
f trength enough to derive from the soil or the atmosphere the nourishment it 
requirea from this period. In this respect the albumen of the cotyledon cor- 
letponds with the vitellus of the hen's egg. 

In marine plants that are destitute of a radicle, as the water caltrop (trapa 
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Molofu), the germ must necessarily be supported in the first instance by means 
of the cotyledon. 

It is the corcle which is the true pvnctum saliens of vegetable life, and to 
this the cotyledon is subservient. The corcle consists of two parts, an 
ascending and a descending; the former called its plumule, which gives birth 
to the trunk and branches; the latter named its rostel, which ^vcs birth to 
the root and radicles. The position of the corcle in the seed is always in 
the f icinity of the hilwn or eye, which is a cicatrix or umbilicus remaining 
after the scpartftion of ihe Jitnts or umbilical cord from the pericarp, to which 
the seed has hereby been attached. The first radicle or gcrminatmg branch 
of the rostel uniformly elongates, and pushes into the earth, before the plu- 
mule evinces any change. Like the cotyledon, the radicles consist chiefly of 
lymphatics and air-vessels, which serve to separate the water from the soil, 
in order that the ox}'gen may be separated from the water. 

Hence originates the root, unquestionably the most important part of the 
plant, and which in some sense may be regarded as the plant itself: for if 
every other part of the plant be destroyed, and the root remain uninjured, 
this organ will regerminate and the whole plant be renewed ; but if the root 
perish, the plant Incomes lost irrecoverably. Yet there are various pheno- 
mena in vegetable life that manifest a smaller difTcrrncc in the nature of the 
root and the trunk, than we should at first be induced to suppose; for Wil- 
loughby observed, more than a century and a half ago,* that in several spe- 
cies, and especially those of the prunus and salix, cherry and willow tribes, 
if the stem branches be bent down to tlic earth, plunged into it, and continued 
in this situation for a few months, these branches will throw forth radicles ; 
and if, after this, the original root be du^ up, and suflfered to ascend into the 
air, to that the whole plant become completely inverted, the original root wiU 
throw forth stem-branches and bear the wild fruit peculiar to its tribe. The 
rhixophora MangU^ or mangrove-tree, grows naturally in this manner; for 
its stem-branches, having reached a certain perpendicular height, bend down- 
wards of their own accord, and throw forth root-branches into the soil, from 
which new trunks arise, so that it is not uncommon, in some parts of Asia 
and Africa, to meet with a single tree of this species coveringtlie oozy waters 
in which it grows with a forest of half a mile in length. The ficus hdieOf 
or banyan, grows in the same manner, and often with enormous trunks, 
equally derived from a primary root. The largest tree of this kind known 
to Europeans, is on an island in the river Nerbedda in the Guzzerat, distin- 
niahed in honour of a Bramin, of high reputation, by the name of Cubbeer 
Bur. High floods have destroyed many of its incurved stems, yet its princi* 
pal stems measure two thousand feet in circumference, the number of its 
larger tninka, each exceeding the bulk of our noblest oaks, amount to three 
bnidred and fifty, while that of its smaller aro more than three thousand ; so 
that seven thousand persons may find ample room to repose under its enor- 
ahade, and may at the same time be richly supplied from the vast abun- 

J of fniit which it yields in its season. 

The solid parts of the trunk of the plant consist of cortex, cuticle, or 
outer bark ; uaca, cutis, or inner bark ; ALauaii cm, or soft wood ; lignum, or 
kard wood ;t uid medulla, or pith. Linnaeus gave the name of medulla to 
die pith of plants, upon a supposition that it had a near resemblance to the 
medolla spinalis of quadropeds. A closer investigation, however, has since 
peoved that this resembhince is very faint, and that the pith or medulla of 
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vegetables consists of nothing more than a mere spongy cellular anbatance^ 
forming, indeed, an admirable reservoir for moisture; and hence of the 
utmost importance to young plants, which, in consequence of their want of 
leaves and branches, whose surfaces are covered with the bibulous montha of 
innumerable lymphatics, would otherwise be frequently in danger of perish- 
ing through absolute drought ; but gradually of less use as the plant advances 
in age, and becomes possessed of these ornamental appendages ; and hence, 
except in a few instances, annually encroached upon, and at length totally 
obliterated by the surrounding lignum. 

All these lie in concentric circles ; and the trunk enlarges, by the formation 
of a new liber or inner bark every year ; the whole of the liber of one year, 
excepting indeed its outermost layer, which is transformed into cortex, 
becoming the alburnum of the next, and the alburnum becoming the lignum. 
Such, at least, is the common theory, and which seems to be well supported 
by the experiments of Malpighi and Grew : but it has lately been controverted 
by Mr. Knight, who contends, that the liber has no concern in the formation 
o^ new wood, which proceeds from the alburnum alone, a new layer of albur- 
num being formed for this purpose annually. I cannot discuss the argument 
at present : nor is it of any great importance ; since, under either system, it 
is obvious that a mark of any kind, which has penetrated through the outer 
into the inner bark, must in a long process of years be comparatively trBn»* 
ferred to the central parts of the trunk. On which account we often find, in 
felling trees of great longevity, as an oak, for example, the date of very 
remote national eras, and the initials of monarchs, who flourished in very 
early periods of our national history, stamped in the very heart of the timber 
on its bemg subdivided. 

Some of these memorials are very curious, and M. Klein, the well-known 
Secretary of Dantzic, has given various examples in his letter to Sir Hans 
Sloane, bart., the President of the Royal Society.* One of these consists of 
a long series of letters discovered, in 1727, in the trunk of a full-growB 
beech, near Dantzic, in land belonging to the family of Daniel Bercluiolts. 
The letters D. B. were chiefly conspicuous in the solid wood ; the wood 
towards the bark, and that towards the heart, that is, in each extremity^ 
** bearing not the least trace of letters.*' M. Klein relates another example 
from the Ephemerides of Natural Curiosities,! recorded by Joannes Myenss* 
It consists of a thief hanging from a gibbet, apparently drawn by nature's 
own pencil in the timber of a beech-tree : as also the flgure of a crucified 
man, found in a tree of the same kind ; and that of a chalice with a sword, 
perpendicularly erect, sustaining a crown on its point ; wliich was preserved 
at the Hague, and had been seen by himself. 

Such marks were formerly attributed to miraculous intervention, or regarded 
as marvellous sports of nature : but the hints now offered will easily explain 
their origin. 

Foreign substances have often been found imbedded in the saoie way, 
having at one time been sunk into the inner bark, or penetrated it by a wound 
or other excavation, and afterward covered over with new annual growths 
of liber and alburnum. Thus Sir John Clerk gives an account of a horn of a 
large deer which was found in the heart of an oak in WinfieldPark, Cumber- 
land, fixed in the timber with large iron cramps, with which, of course, it 
had been fastened on.^ And we are hence able to account for the occasional 
detection of a capricom beetle,^ or oiher insect which has been found in the 
centre of a trunk, the animal having crept into an accidental cleft, and either 
died there naturally, or been arrested and imprisoned by the secretion of the 
matter of new inner bark while in the torpitude of its aurelian state. And 
hence, indeed, the cause of the very wonderful phenomena of toads or frogs 
Jieing at times found in a like situation; having in the same way been 
unpacted in the hole or crack into which they had crept, by the glutinoui 
fluid of the inner bark, during sickness or a protracted winter sleep. Some 
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of these are found alive when the tree is cut down, deriving both air and 
nutriment enough from the surrounding; vessels of the tree during their im- 
prisonment. In the Memoirs of the Paris Academy there is an example of a 
toad found in a tree that was proved to be a century old.* 

As the series of concentric circles, produced in the trunk of a tree by the 
growth of every year, arc still visible after the conversion of every other part 
into lignum, or hard wood, we can trace its age with a considerable degree 
of certainty, by allowing a year for every outer circle, and about two or three 
years for the complete lignification of the innermost.! 

Independently of these more solid parts of the trunk or stem, we generally 
meet with some portion of parenchyma and cellular substance, and always 
with the different systems of vegetable vessels disposed in one common and 
uniform arrangement. The lower orders of plants, indeed, such as the an- 
nuals and biennials, consist almost exclusively of parenchyma or cellular 
substance, with an inner and outer bark, and the respective vessels of the 
▼effetable system. 

These vessels are adducent and reduccnt, or arteries and veins, lacteal 
or sap- vessels, and lymphatics. Many of these may be seen by the naked 
eye, and especially the sap-vessels : and the vascular structure of the whole 
hat been sufficiently proved by Gessner, by means of the air-pump. Tlie 
reducent or returning vessels are stated, by Sir £. Smith, to bnng back the 
elaborated sap from the leaves to the liber for the new layer of HSd existing 
year-t 

The lymphatics lie immediately under the cuticle and in the cuticle. They 
mnastomose in diflferent ways through their minute intermediate branches, 
mod, by surrounding the apertures of the cuticle, perform the alternating 
economy of inhalation and exhalation. Their direction varies in diflferent 
qtecies of plants, but is always uniform in the same species. 

Immediately below these lie the adducent vessels or arteries ; they are the 
largest of all the vegetable vessels, rise immediately from the root, and com- 
municate nutriment in a perpendicular direction : and, when the stem of a 
eant is cut horizontally, they instantly appear in circles. Interior to these 
i the reducent vessels or veins : which are softer, more numerous, and more 
minute than the arteries ; and in young shoots run down through the cellular 
texture and the pith. Between the arteries and veins are situated the atr- 
veM$el$f as they were formerly called ; but which Dr. Darwin and Mr. Knight 
have sufficiently succeeded in proving to contain, not air in their natural state* 
but sap.^ They seem to be the true genuine lacteals issuing from the root, 
a», in animals, they iMsue from the villous coating of the intestinal canal. 
They are delicate membranous tubes, stretching in a spiral direction, the 
folds being sometimes close to each other, and sometimes more distant, but 
fenerally growing thicker towards the root, and especially in ligneous plants. 
Tliese vessels also are very minute, and, according to numerous observations 
of Hedwiff made with the microscope, seldom exceed a 890th part of a liiie» 
or a SOOOtn part of an inch in diameter. 

The l>*mp|iatics of a plant may be often seen with great ease by merely 
*<npping on the cuticle with a delicate hand, and then subjecting it to a 
mkroecope ; and in the course of the examination we are also frequently able 
to trace the existence of a ^at multitude of valves, by the action of which 
llw apertures of the lymphatics are commonly found cfosed.l Whether the 
other systems of vegetable vessels possess the same mechanism, we have not 
been able to determine decisively; the following experiment, however, 
should induce us to conclude that they do. If we take the stem of a com- 
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mon balsamine,^or of various other plants, and cut it horizontally at its lower 
end, and plunge it, so cut, into a decoction of Brazil wood, or any other 
coloured fluid, we shall perceive that the arteries or adducent vessels, as also 
the lacteals, will become filled or injected by an absorption of the coloured 
liquor ; but that the veins, or reducent vessels, will not become filled ; of 
course evincing an obstacle, in this direction, to the ascent of the coloured 
fluid. But if we invert the stem, and in like manner cut horizontally the ex- 
tremity which till now was uppermost, and plunge it so cut into the same 
fluid, we shall then perceive th:it the veins will become injected, or suffer the 
fluid to ascend, but that the arteries will not : proving clearly the same kind 
of obstacle in the course of the arteries in this direction, which was 
proved to exist in the veins in the opposite direction ; and which reverse 
obstacles we can scarcely ascribe to any other cause than the existence of 
valves.f 

By this double set of vessels, moreover, possessed of an opposite power, 
and acting in an opposite direction, the one to convey the sap or vegetable 
blood forwards, and the other to bring it backwards, we are able very suffi- 
ciently to establish the phenomenon of a circulatory system ; and, according 
to several of the experiments of M. Willdenow, it seems probable that this 
circulatory system is maintained by the projectile force of a regular and alter- 
nate contraction and dilatation of the vegetable vessels. Yet the great minute- 
ness of these vessels must ever render it extremely difficult to obtain any 
thing like absolute certainty upon this subject. Even in the most perfectly 
established circulatory systems of animals, in man himself, it is not once in 
five hundred instances that we are able to acquire any manifest proof of such 
a fact : we are positive of the existence of an alternating systole and diastole 
in the heart, from the pulsation given to the lars^er arteries when pressed 
upon ; but no degree of pressure produces any such pulsation in the minuter 
arteries, at least, in a healthy state; yet we nave full reason to believe that 
the same action of the heart extends to the minutest as to the largest arte- 
ries. How much less, then, ought we to expect any full demonstration of 
this point in the vessels of vegetables, in every instance so much more minute 
than those of the more periect animals, and seldom exceeding, as I have 
already observed, a three-thousandth part of an inch in diameter! 

It becomes me, however, to confess, that no experiments which have 
hitherto been made have detected the existence of either motific or sensific 
fibres themselves in vegetables, although very high degrees of galvanic elec- 
tricity have for this purpose been applied to the most irritable of them, as the 
dionsea mtucipulat or Venus fly-trap ; oxalis sensitiva ; different species of 
drosera, or sun-dew ; acacias of various kinds, and other mimosas ; and espe- 
cially the mimosa pudicOf and sensitiva, the common sensitive plants of our 
green-houses. Humboldt has uniformly failed ; Rafn appears to have suc- 
ceeded in one or two instances ; but his general want of success prevents us 
from being able to lay any weight on the single case or two m which he 
seems \o have been more fortunate. 

It should be observed, that' the matter of fibrine, or the principle of the 
muscular fibre, formerly supposed to exist exclusively in animal substances, 
has lately been detected by M. Vauquelin in vegetables also. Dr. Hales cut 
ofT the stems of vines in the spring, and by fixing tubes on the stumps, found 
that the sap rose in many instances to the height of thirty-five feet. Tubes 
have been fixed to the large arteries of animals, as near as possible to the 
heart, in which the blood did not rise higher than nine feet. 

It has long been admitted by botanists in general, that the thorns of plants 
are abortive branches ; the scales of buds have, in like manner, been regarded 
as transformed leaves ; and it has lately been conjectureji by M. de Candolle, 

* Impatiens baltamina .'— This is Uie plant recoiiunen<li!d by M. Willdenow fi>r Uils piiipoM, as alltapd 
inc Um elesrast resolUi. 

T YeiHslesand Dobamel seem to haye shown, that in the ssp-Tessels do tsItss exist, and Uac 
InMbe moiBtarB neariy equally at either end. Bee TborosoifB Chemistry, t. S86; n 
opposed by Tarions Ihets. See aleo Smith's lotrod. p. 57. 60. 
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that their petals are not special organs, but stamens in an abortive or trans 
formed state.* 

Plants are also possessed of cutaneous secernents or perspiratory vessels ; 
and in many plants the quantity of fluid thrown off by this emunctory is very 
considerable. Keil, by a very accurate set of experiments, ascertained that 
in his own person he perspired 31 ounces in twenty-four hours. Hales, by 
experiments equally accurate, determined that a sun-flower, of the weight of 
three pounds only, throws off 22 ounces in the same period of time, or nearly 
half its own weight. To support this enormous expenditure it is necessary 
that plants should be supplied with a much larger proportion of nutriment than 
animals ; and such is actually the fact. Keil ate and drank 41b. lOoz. in the 
twenty-four hours. Seventeen times more nourishment was taken in from 
the roots of the sun-flower than was taken in by the man. 

Plants, nevertheless, do not appear to have the smallest basis for sensation, 
admitting that sensation is the result of a nervous system ; and we are not 
acquaint with any other source from which it can proceed : notwithstand- 
ing that Percival and Darwin, as already observed, have not only endowed 
them with sensation, but with consciousness also ; and the latter, indeed, with 
a brain, and the various passions and some of the senses to which this organ 
gives birth.t 

Yet, though the vessels of plants do not appear to possess any muscular 
llbrea, we have evident proofs of the existence of a contractile and irritable 

Ewer from some other principle ; and a variety of facts concur in making it 
phlv probable that it is by the exercise of such a principle that the differ- 
ent fluids are propelled through their respective vessels : nor is there any 
other method by which such propulsion can be reasonably accounted for. 
Grew ascribed the ascent of the sap to its levity, as though acting with the 
force of a vapour : Malpighi, to an alternate contraction and dilatation of the 
air contained in what he erroneously conceived to be air-vessels : Perrault to 
fermentation : Hales and Toumefort, to capillary attraction : not one of which 
theories, however, will better explain the tact than another, as Dr. Thomson 
has aMy established ; as he has also the probability of a contractile power in 
the different sets of vessels distributed so wonderfully over the vegetable 
ffime.t 

That a contractile power may exist independently of muscular fibres, we 
bive abundant proofs even in tlie animal system itself. We see it in the 
haman cutis or skin, which, though totally destitute of such fibres, is ahnost 
for ever contracting or relaxing upon the application of a variety of other 
powers ; powers external and internal, and totally different in their mode of 
<»permtion. Thus, austere preparations and severe degrees of cold contract 
it wry sensibly : heat, on the contrary, and oleaginous preparations, as sen- 
•ihly relax it. The passions of the mind exercise a still more powerful effect 
over it : for while it becomes corrugated by fear and horror, it is smoothed and 
Miricaied by i^easure, and violently agiuted and convulsed by rage or anger. 

Yet, could it even be proved that the vessels of plants are incapable of 
bmmg made to contract by any power whatever, still should we have no met 
dificolty in conceiving a circulatory system in animals or vegetables witnom 
eay such cause, while we reflect that one^half of the circulation of the blood 
is man himself is accomplished without such a contrivance ; and this too^ 
Ike more difficult half, since the veins, through the greater extent of their 
eoone, have to oppose the attraction of gravitation instead of being able lo 
take advantage of it. It is in the present day, however, a well*known fact, 
and has been sufficiently ascertained by the uite Dr. Parry of Bath, and on 
Ike Continent by Professor Dollinger,tliat the contractile power of the mne- 
cttUr fibres is not called into action even by the arteries in the course of the 
Ofdioary cireulation of the blood, since, as we shall have occasion to observe, 
ao increase of size or change of bulk of any kind takes place in arteriee 
either m the contraction or dilatation of the beart*s Ventricles in a state of 
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health, unless where they arc pressed upon by the finger or some other cause 
of resistance. 

In what part of a plant the vital principle chiefly exists, or to what quarter 
it retires during the winter* we know not ; but we are just as ignorant in 
respect to animal life. In both it operates towards every point ; it consists 
in the whole, and resides in the whole ; and its proof of existence is drawn 
from its exercising almost every one of its functions and effecting its combi- 
nations in direct opposition to the laws of chemical affinity, which would 
otherwise as much control it as they control the mineral world, and which 
constantly assume an authority as soon as ever the vegetable is dead. Henoe 
the plant thrives and increases in its bulk ; puts forth annually a new pro- 
geny of buds, and becomes clothed with a beautiful foliage of lungs (every 
leaf being a distinct lung in itself*) for the respiration of the rising brood ; and 
with an harmonious circle of action, that can never be too much admired, 
furnishes a perpetual supply of nutriment, in every diversified form, for the 
growth and perfection of animal life ; while it receives in rich abundance, 
from the waste and diminution, and even decomposition of the same, the 
means of new births, new buds, and new harvests. 

In fine, eveiy thing is formed for every thing; and subsists by the kind in- 
tercourse of giving and receiving benefits. The electric fire that so alarms 
us by its thunder, and by the awful effects of its flash, purifies the stagnant 
atmosphere above us ; and fuses, when it rushes beneath us, a thousand mine- 
ral veins into metals of incalculable utility. New islands are perpetttally 
rising from the unfathomable gulfs of the ocean, and enlarging the bounda- 
ries of organized life ; sometimes thrown up, all of a sudden, by the dread 
affency of volcanoes, and sometimes reared imperceptibly by the busy eflforts 
of corals and madrepores. Liverworts and mosses first cover the bare and 
nigged surface, when not a vegetable of any other kind is capable of subsist- 
ing there. They flourish, bear fruit, and decay, and the mould they produce 
forms an appropriate bed for higher orders of plant-seeds, which are floating 
on the wings of the breeze, or swimming on the billows of the deep. Birds 
next alight on the new-formed rock, and sow, with interest, the seeds of the 
berries, or the eggs of the worms and insects on which they have fed, and 
which pass through them without injury ; and an occasional swell of the sea 
floats into the rising island a mixed mass of sand, shells, drifted sea-weed, 
skins of the casuarina, and shells of the cocoa-nut. Thus the vegetable 
mould becomes enriched with animal materials ; and the whole surface is 
progressively covered with herbage, shaded by forests of cocoa and other 
trees, and rendered a proper habitation for man and the domestic animals that 
attend upon him. 

The tide that makes a desolating inroad on one side of a coast, throws up 
vast masses of sand on the opposite : the lygeum, or sea-mat- weed, that wiU 
grow on no other soil, thrives here and fixes it, and prevents it from being 
washed back or blown away ; to which the lime-grass,t couch-grass^ sand- 
leed,^ and various species of willow lend their aid. Thus fresh lands are 
formed, fresh banks upraised, and the boisterous sea repelled by its own 
agency. 

Frosts and suns, water and air, eoually promote fructification in their re- 
spective ways ; and the termes, or wnite ant, the mole, the hampster, and the 
earth-worm, break up the ground or delve into it, that it may enjoy their salo- 
Inioas influences. In like manner, they are equally the ministers of putre- 
foetion and decomposition; and liverworts and funguses, the ant and the 
beetle, the dew-worm, the ship-worm, and the wood-pecker, contribute to the 
general effect, and soon reduce the trunks of the stoutest oaks, if lying waste 
and unemployed, to their elementary principles, so as to form a prc^uctive 
mould for successive progenies of animal or vegetable existence. Such is 
the simple but beautiful circle of nature. Every thing lives, flourishes, and 



* On Um leaflng of treM. there is a cnriouB and yalnable paper in Uie Swodiali AmoBnitatea 
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decays : erery thing dies, but nothing is lost : for the great principle of life 
only changes its form, and the destruction of one generation is the vivifica- 
tioii of the next* Hence, the Hindoo mythologists, with a force and elegance 
peculiarly striking, and which are nowhere to be paralleled in the theogonies 
of Greece and Rome, describe the Supreme Being, whom they denominate 
Brahm, as forming and rec^lating the universe through the agency of a triad 
of inferior gods, each of whom contributes equally to the general result, under 
the names of Brahma, Visnu, and Iswara ; or the generating power, the pre- 
•erring or consummating power, and the decomposing power. And hence 
the Christian philosopher, with a simplicity as much more sublime than the 
Hindoo's, as it is more reracious, exclaims, on contemplatinff the regular con* 
Anion, the intricate harmony, of the scenes ^t rise before nim-r- 

TlwM,Mlke7cliMii«.AIinlglK7FUber! thew 
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LECTURE IX- 

OH TBB OBlTBaiL ASALQOY OF TZOITABLI AND ANIMAL UTI. 

CTlw ral^ect oooUnoad.) 

Tu perfection of an art consists in the employment of a comprehensiTO 
system of laws, commensurate to every purpose within its scope, but con- 
eealed from the eye of the spectator; and in the production of eflfects that 
eeem to (low forth spontaneously, as though uncontrolled by their influence« 
and which are equally excellent, whether regarded individually, or in refer- 
eoce to the proposed result 

8och is ttie great art of nature : and he who would study it with success 
imist, as far as he is able, trace out its various laws, and reduce them to 
genenl principles, and collect its separate phenomena, and digest them into 
geoeral classes. This, in many instances, we are able to do ; and in such 
eases we obtain a tolerable insight into the nature of things. But so vast, so 
imbomided is the theatre before us, so complicated is its machinery, and so 
doeelr does one fact follow up and press upon another, that we are often 
bewildered and lost in the mighty maze, and are incapable of determining the 
Inws by which it is regulated, or of arranging the phenomena of which it is 
eorapoeed* 

Tne xoologist, in order to assist his inquiries, divides the whole animal 
ereetion into six general heads or classes : as those of mammals, birds, am« 
pliibials, fishes, insects, and worms. Each of these classes he subdivides 
nrto orders ; of each of his orders he makes a distinct section for a multi« 
fade of kinds or genera ; and each of his kinds becomes a still more subor« 
dinate section for the species or individuals of which the separate kinds eon- 
■isl. Bot he is perpetually finding, not only that many cases in each of his 
inferior divisions are so eaually allied to other divisions that he knows not 
bow to arrange them, but tnat even his classes or first divisions themselves 
labour under the same difDculty ; since he occasionallv meets with animals 
that by the peculiarity of their construction seem equally to defy all artificial 
method and all natural order. Thus the myxineg'/nfmoM, whirn by Linnsus 
was regarded and ranked as a worm, has lieen introduced by Bloch into the 
elass of fishes, and is now known by the name of gastrobranchus cctcut^ or 
Ing-flsh. The siren /acntiiui, which was at first contemplated by Linnaeus 
ae an amphibious animal of a peculiar genus, was aftervrard declared by 
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Camper and Gmelin to be a fish approaching the nature of an eel, and was 
arranged accordingly. It has since, however, been restored from the class 
of fishes to that of amphibials, and is in the present day believed bv various 
zoologists to be nothing more than a variety of the lizard. And thus the 
hippopotamus, the tapir, and the swine, which by Linnaeus were ranked in the 
fifth order of mammals with the horse, are arranged by Cuvier with the rhino- 
ceros and the sokotyro, that have hitherto formed a part of the second order. 

The eel, in its general habits and appearance, has a near similitude to the 
serpent; many of its species live out of the water as well as in it; and, like 
the serpent, hunt for worms, snails, and other food, over meadows and marshes. 

The platypus onotiftta, or duck-bill (the omithorh3mcusparai2oxtff of Blu- 
nenbach), one of the many wonders of New South Wales, unites in its form 
and habits the three classes of birds, quadrupeds, and amphibials. Its feet, 
which are four, are those of a quadruped ; but each of them is palmate or 
webbed like a wild-fowl's ; and instead of lips it has the precise bill of a 
shoveler or other broad-billed water bird ; while its body is covered with a fur 
exactly resembling an otter's. Yet it lives, like a lizard, chiefly in the water, 
digs and burrows under the banks of rivers, and feeds on aquatic plants and 
aquatic animals. The viverra or weasel, in several of its species, approaches 
the monkey and squirrel tribes ; is playful, a good mimic, and possesses a pre- 
hensile tail. The flying squirrel, the flying lizard, or draco volans, and especially 
the bat, approach in their volant endowment the buoyancy of birds, and are able 
to fly by winged membranes instead of by feathers. The exocetus volitans, or 
flying-fish, and several other fishes, deriv^ a similar power from their long 
pectoral fins ; while the troctilus, or humming-bird, unites the class of birds 
with that of insects. It is in one of its species, T. minimus, the least of the 
feathered tribes ; feeds, like insects, on tne nectar of flowers alone, and like 
the bee or butterfly, collects it while on the wing, fluttering from flower to 
flower, and all the while humming its simple accent of pleasure. Its tongue, 
like that of many insects, is missile. When taken it expires instantly ; and 
after death, on account of its diminutive size, the elegance of its shape, and 
the beauty of its plumage, it is worn by the Indian ladies as an ear-ring. 

Such being the perplexity and seeming confusion that extend through the 
whole chain of animal life, it is not to be wondered at that we should at times 
meet with a similar embarrassment in distinguishing between animal life and 
plants, and between plants and minerals. I gave a cursory glance at this 
subject in our last lecture, and especially in regard to that extraordinary divi- 
sion of organized substances which, for want of a better term, we continue to 
denominate zoophytes ; many of which, as, for example, various species of 
the alcyony and madrepore, bear a striking resemblance to crystals, and 
other mineral concretions ; while great numbers of them, and particularly the 
corals, corallines, and some other species of alcyony, as the sea-fig, sear 
quince, pudding-weed, and above all the stone-lily (which last, however, is 
now only found in a petrified state), have the nearest possible approach to a 
vegetable appearance. Whence, as I have already observed, among the ear- 
lier naturalists, who expressly directed their attention to these substances, 
some regarded them as minerals, and others as vegetables ; and it is not till 
of late years, only, indeed, since it has been ascertained that the chemical 
elements they give forth on (Iccom position are of an animal nature, that they 
have been admitted into the animal kingdom. 

Among plants, in like manner, we often meet with instances of individual 
species that are equally doubtful, not only as to what kind, order, or class of 
vegetable existence they belong, but even as to their being of a vegetable na- 
ture of any kind, till their growth, their habits, and their composition are 
minutely examined into. But independently of these individual cases, we 
also perceive, in the general principle of action and animal life, that the more 
it is mvestigated, the more it is calculated to excite our astonishment, and to 
indicate to us, so far as relates to the suBoaouf ate powers of the animal frame, 
the application of one common system to both, and to demonstrate one com- 
mon derivation from one common and Almighty Cause. Havmg, therefore, 
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in our last lecture, tnbmitted to your attention a brief outline of the structure 
of plants, I shall now proceed to point out a few of these general resem- 
blances, and shall endearour to select those which are either most curious or 
■KMt prominenL* 

Plants, then, like animals, are produced by ordinary generation; and 
though we meet with various instances of production by the generation of 
buds and bulbs, or of slips and offsets, the parallelism, instead of being 
hereby diminished, is only drawn the closer ; lor we meet with just as many 
instances of the aame varieties of propagation among animals. Thus the 
hjdra, or polype, as it is more generally called, the asterias, and several spe- 
cies of the leech, as the hirudo viridi$t for example, are uniformly propagated 
» lateral sections, or pullulating slips or offsets;! while almost every genus 
loophytic worms is only capable of increase by buds, bulbs, or layers; and 
some of these animals, like the houseleek and various grasses, by spontane- 
ous separation. In effect, most of the kinds how referred to, whether ani« 
mals or vegetables, may be regarded less as single individuals than as assem- 
bUges or congeries of individuals ; for in most of them every part exists dis« 
tiiictly of everv other part, and is often a miniature of the seneral form. The 
Tariotis branches of a tree offer a similar example, and present a striking 
eoDlrast with the various branches of a perfect animal. In the latter every 
distanct part contributes to one perfect whole : the arm of a man has no heart, 
no longs, no stomach ; but the branch of a tree has a complete system of or- 
gans to itself, and is hence capable in many cases of existing by itself, and 
producing buds, layers, and other kinds of offspring, when separated from 
the trunk. The different parts of the fMlype are equally independent, and 
are hence equally capable of a separate increase. It is owing to this princi- 
ple that we are able to graft and bud : and M. Trembly, having applied the 
same kind of operation to the animals we are now speaking of, found that, by 
mmierous grafts of different kinds upon each other, he was enabled to pro- 
duce monsters as wild and extravagant as the most visionary poet or fabulist 
ever dreamed of. 

The blood of plants, like that of animals, instead of being simple is com- 
pound, and consists of a great multitude of compacter corpuscles, globules 
for the most part, but not always globules, floating in a looser and almost 
diaphanous fluid. From this common current of vitality, plants, like animals, 
secrete a variety of substances of different, and frequently of opposite powers 
and qualities, — substances nutritive, medicinal, or destructive. And, as in 
animal life, so also in vegetable, it is often observed that the very same tribe, 
or even individual, that in some of its organs secretes a wholesome aUment, 
IQ other organs secretes a deadly poison. As the viper pours into the reser- 
voir situated at the bottom of his hollow tusk a fluid fatal to other animals, 
while in the general substance of his body he offers us not only a healthful 
BOtriment, but, in some sort, an antidote for the venom of his Jaws : so the 
Jatropba muinihoi^ or Indian cassava, secretes a juice or oil extremely poison- 
ous in its root, wliile its leaves are regarded as a common esculent in the 
eoontrv, and are eaten like spinach-leaves among ourselves ; though the root, 
wbcrQ deprived, by exposure to heat, of this poisonous and volatile oil, is one 
of the most valuable foods in the world, and gives bread to the natives, and 
tapioca as an article of commerce. It^ starch is like that of the finest wheat- 
iour, and, combined with potatoes and sugar, yields a very excellent cider 
mad perrv, according to the proportions employed. In like manner, while the 
hark of the cinnamon tree (laurus cinnamomum) is exquisitely fragrant, the 

ill of the flowers is highly offensive, and bv most persons is compared to 
of newly-sawn bones,— by St. Pierre to that of human excrement.} So 
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the cascarilla bark and castor oil are obtained from plants poisonous in some 
part or other. 

The axnyris, in one of its species, offers the balm-of-gilead tree ; in another, 
the ^m-elemi tree ; and in a third,* the poison-ash, that secretes a li<)nid 
gum as black as ink It is from a fourth species of this genus, I will just ob- 
serve as I pass along, in order the more completely to familiarize it to us, 
that we obtain that ^autiful plant which, under the name of rose-woodyf is 
now so great a favourite in our drawing-rooms. 

The acacia nilotica^ or gum-arabic tree, is a rich instance in proof of the 
same observation. Its root throws forth a fluid that smells as offensively 
as asafoetida ; the juice of its stem is severely sour and astringent; the le 
comments of its cutis exude a sweet, saccharine, nutritive gum, the common 
gum-arabic of the shops, and its flowers diffuse a highly fragrant and regal- 
ing odour. So the aren^ yalm produces sugar, an excellent sago, and a 
poisonous juice that even irritates the skin. 

But perhaps the laurus, as a genus, offers us the most extensive variety of 
substances of different qualities. This elegant plant, in one of its species, 
gives us the cinnamon tree ;^ in another, the cassia, or wild cinnamon ;| in 
a third, th« camphor tree if in a fourth, the alligator-pear ;** in a fifth, the 
sassafras rlt in si sixth, a sort of ^m-benjamin,|| though not the real gam- 
benjamin, which is a styrax ; while in a seventh, the L. eausticcLf it exhibits 
a tree with a sap as poisonous as that of the manchineel. 

And truly extraordinary is it, and highly worthy of notice, that various 
plants, or juices of plants, which are fatally poisonous to some animals, may 
not only be eaten with impunity by others, but will afford them a sound and 
wholesome nutriment. How numerous are the insect tribes that feed and 
fatten on all the species of euphorbia, or noxious spurge ! The dhanesa, or 
Indian buceros, feeds to excess on the nux vomica ; the land-crab^6 on the 
berries of the hippomane or mauchineel-tree, and the loxia (grossbeak) of the 
Bahamas on the fruit of the amyris toxiferoL, or poison- ash. ||| The leaves of 
the kalmia latxfolia are feasted on by t)ie deer and the round-homed elk, but 
are mortally poisonous to sheep, to homed cattle, to horses, and to man. 
The bee extracts honey without injury from its nectary, but the adventurer 
who partakes of that honey after it is deposited in the hive-cells falls a vic- 
tim to his repast. 

There are some tribes of animals that exfoliate their cuticle annually, such 
as grasshoppers, spiders, several species of crabs and serpents. Amongvege- 
tables we meet with a similar variation from the common rule in the shrabby 
cinquefoil,irir indigenous to Yorkshire, and the plane-tree of the West In- 
dies,*** which most readers know sends forth every spring new colonies hf 
means of mnners, as we usually denominate them, in ever}' direction, that, 
shortly after they have obtained a settlement for themselves, break off all 
connexion with the parent stock. 

Among animals, some are locomotive or migratory, and others sta- 
tionary or permanent ; the same variety is to be traced among vegetables. 
Unquestionably the greater number of animals are of the migratory kind, yet 

* A. toxifna, \ A. hcHatxtn^era. % Mimom mlatvca^ Linn. 

% L. oiuuimomrum. . J| L. easna. V L. eamphora. 

** L.per»ea, ft L. «aM<s^ra«. it L.benx4rin. $$ CanMrmrioote. 

nil See on this ■abject the fbUowing carious pspen in the Swedish Anusnitates Aeademie*, riA. fL ait. 
85, par Bnelsena, by N. L. llesseljnren. The same subject eontinned by O. P. Tengmalon, AmoBB. Aead. 
vol. X. an. z. Usus Historin Natoralis, by M. Aphomn, art. 147. lb. in respect to birds, mtltlad Bmk 
Ariam domesticarum, by P. Holmbergen, p. 481, art. 163. 

It is also well worthy or renuirk, that various herbaceous plants which spring op among otheni that an 
esculent, yet are rejected by cattle when oflenRd alone, give a higher relish and even salubrity to the Ibddsr 
with which they are intermixed. This, as Sir J. E. Snuih has aJmirahly observed, is particulaiiy the case 
virith the grasses. **An man cannot live on tastelesit unmixed flour alone, so neither can rattle in general 
be supported by mere grass, without the addition of various plants in themselves too acid, bitter, salt, or 
narcotic to be eaten unmixed. Spices and a portion oT animal ftaod supply us with the requisite siimalw 
•r additioiial nutriment, as the ranunculus tribes, and many Mhers, season the pasturags and fbdder of Mi 
H».—Enfl. Flora, vol. 1. 

HIT FMentiila/KticoMk *** Flatanus oecidenkUiM, 
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in every order of worms we meet with some instances that nataniUy appertain 
to the latter, while almost every genus and species of the zoophytic order, 
its millepores, madrepores, tubipores, gorgonias, isises, corallines, and 
sponges, can only be included under it. Plants, on the contrary, are for the 
most part stationary, yet there are many that are fairly entitled to be re- 
garded as locomotive or migratory. The natural order sntncosiB, the icosAir- 
DftiA poLVGVHiA of the scxual system, offers us a variety of instances of which 
the Jraearia or strawberry genus may be selected as a familiar cxam(de. 
The palmate, the testicular, and the premorse rooted tribes afford us similar 
proofs : — many of these grow from a new bulb, or knob, or radicle, while the 
old root, of whatever description it may be, dies away ; in consequence of 
which we can only conclude that the vital principle of the plant has quitted 
an old, dilapidated, and ruinous mansion, to take possession of a new one. 
Insomuch that were a person, on the point of travelling to the East Indies, to 
{riant the root of an orchis,* or a scabious,t in a particular spot in his garden, 
and to search for it in the same spot on his return home, he would be in no 
small degree disappointed ; and if he were to remain abroad long, he must 
carry his pursuit to half an acre's distance, for thus far would some of these 
toots pernios have travelled in a few years. 

• The male valisneria sails from shore to shore over the water in pursuit of 
his female. And a multitude of sea-plants float through the ocean, and having 
plenty of food wherever they go, send out no roots in order to search for it. 

Plants, like animals, have a wonderful power of maintaining their proper 
temperature, whatever be the temperature of the atmosphere that surrounds 
them ; and hence occasionally of raising the thermometer, and occasionally 
oi depressing it. Like animals, too, they are found to exist in most astonish- 
VMt degrees of heat and cold, and to accommodate themselves accordingly. 
Wherever the interest or curiosity of man has led him into climates of the 
higfaNest northern latitudes ; wherever he has been able to exist himself, or to 
traee a vestige of animal being around him ; there, too, has he beheld plants 
of an exquisite beauty and perfection: perfuming, in many instances, the 
dead and silent atmosphere with their fragrances, and embellishing the barren 
aeenery with their corols. 

It is said that animals of a certain character, the cold-blooded and amphi* 
bkras, have a stronger tenacity to life than vegetables of any kind. But the 
aasertion seems to have been hazarded too precipitately ; for admitting that 
the common water-newt| has been occasionally found imbedded in large 
masses of ice, perfectly torpid and apparently frozen ; and that the common 
•elfi when equally frozen and torpified, is capable of being conveyed a thou- 
saiM miles up the country, as from St. Petersburgh, for example, to Moscow, 
ux which country, we are told, it is a common practice thus to convey it ; and 
lltti both, on bemg carefully thawed, may be restored to as full a possession 
o(f health and activity as ever ; yet the torpitude hereby induced can only be 
compared to that ot deciduous plants in the winter months ; during which 
Winn we all know that, if proper care be exercised, they may be removed 
10 my distance whatever without the smallest inconvenience. 

PlaotSv again, are capable of existing in very high degrees of heat Bf. 
Soon cra t found the vitex apiu$ cattus, and two species of aspalathus, on the 
buJts of a thermal rivulet in the island of Lucon, the heat of which raised the 
tliermometer to 174^ of Fahrenheit and so near the water, that its roots 
swept into it Around the t>ordprs of a volcano in the isle of Tanna, where 
the thermometer stood at 210^, Mr. Forster found a variety of flowers floo- 
twiitng in the highest state of perfection ; and confervas, and other water- 
pisiiCs* mre by no means unfrequently traced in the boiling springs of Italy, 
nmmg the thermometer to 912^ or the boiling point. 

Aaiinals are capable of enduring a heat quite as extreme. Air has oftea 
breathed by the human species with impunity at 964^. Tillet mentions 

• OraMtMr^trlir^WM t 
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its having been respired at 300° ; the Royal Academy asserts at SOT', or 130® 
Reaumur, in an oven, for the space of ten minutes ;• and ^lorantin gives a 
case at 335° Fahr., and that for a space of five minutes. Even m the denser 
medium of water, animals of various kinds, and especially fishes, have been 
occasionally traced alive and in health in very high temperatures. Thus Dr. 
Clarke asserts, that in one of the tepid Springs of Bonarbashy, situated near 
the Scamander, or Mender, as it is now called, notwithstanding the thermo- 
meter was raised to 62° Fahr., fishes were seen sporting in the reservoir.f 

So in the thermal springs of Bahia in Brazil many small fishes are seen 
swimming in a rivulet that raises the thermometer to 88°, the temperature of 
the air being only 77^°. Sonnerat, however, found fishes existing in a hot 
spring at the Manillas at 158° Fahr. :% and M. Humboldt and M, Bonpland, 
in travelling through the province of Quito in South America, perceived other 
fishes thrown up alive, and apparently in health, from the bottom of a volcano* 
in the course of its explosions, along with water and heated vapour that 
raised the thermometer to 210°, being only two degrees short of the boiling 
point.^ 

In reality, without wandering from our own country, we may at times meet 
with a variety of other phenomena perfectly consonant in their nature, and 
altogether as extraordinary, if we only attend to them as they rise before us. 
Thus the eggs of the musca vomitoria, our common flesh-fiy, or blow-fiy, are 
often deposited in the heat of summer upon putrescent meat, and broiled with 
such meat over a gridiron in the form of steaks, in a heat not merely of 212°» 
but of three or four times 212°; and yet, instead of being hereby destroyed, 
we sometimes find them quickened by this very exposure into their larve or 
grub state. And although I am ready to allow that, in the simple form of 
seeds or eggs, plants or animals may be expected to sustain a far higher de- 
gree of heat or cold with impunity, than in their subsequent and more perfect 
state, yet it. cannot appear more extraordinary that in such perfect state they 
should be able to resist a heat of 210° or 212°, than that in the state of seeds 
or eggs they should be able to exist in, and to derive benefit from, a heat three 
or four times as excessive. 

In the vegetable world we meet with other peculiarities quite as singular, 
and which gives them an approach to the mineral kingdom: we have already 
observed that some of them, and especially among the algie and the mosses, 
are nearly or altogether incombustible, as the byssus asbestos, which, on being 
thrown into the fire, instead of burning, is converted into glass ; and the fon- 
tinalis antipj/retica, a plant indigenous to the Highlands, but more frequent in 
Scandinavia, where from its difficulty of combustion it is used by the poor as 
a lining for their chimneys, to prevent them from catching fire. 

Animals are often contemplated under the three divisions of terrestrial, 
aquatic, and aerial. Plants may be contemplated in the same manner. 
Among animals it is probable that the largest number consists of the first 
division; yet from the great variety of submarine genera that are known, and 
from nearly an equal variety, perhaps, that are not known, this is uncertain. 
Among vegetables, however, it is highly probable that the largest number 
belongs to the submarine section, if we may judge from the almost countless 
species of fuci and other equally prolific tribes of an -aqueous and subaqueous 
origin, and the incalculable individuals that appertain to each species ; and 
more especially if we take into consideration the greater equality of tempe- 
rature which must necessarily exist in the submarine hills and valleys. 

Many animals are amphibious^ or capable of preserving life in either ele- 
ment ; the vegetable world is not without instances of a similar power. 
The algae, and especially in the ulva and fucus tribes, offer us a multitude of 
examples. The j uncus, or rush, in many of its species, is an amphibious 
plant; 90, too, is the oryza or rice-plant. In other words, all these wili 

• Htot. de PAcad. Royale des Sciences, 1764, p. 186, h. 16. 

T TraveU. psrt O. Greece, Egypt, and the Holy Land, p. Ill, 4to. ed. 

1 He gmdaalea by Reaiunara ttaennometer, and calculatea tbe heat upon this at 691^. 

i Eecueil d'Obwrruloiw de Zoologie et d*Aiiatoinie compare. 
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ilonrish entirely coTered with water, or with their roots alone shootuig into 
a moist soil. 

Animals of yarious kinds are aerial : perhaps the term is not used with 
strict correctness. It will, at least, apply with more correctness to plants. 
AU the roost succulent plants of hot climates arc of this description: such are 
several of the palms and of the canes ; and the greater number of plants that 
embellish the arid Karro fields of the Cape of Good Hope.* Succulent as 
they are, these will only grow in soils or sands so sere and adust that no 
rooistare can be extracted from them, and are even destroyed by a full supply 
of wet or by a rainy season. The Solandra grand^oray a Jamaica shrub, was 
looff propagated in our own stoves by cuttings, which, though freely watered,. 
coola never be made to produce any signs of fructification, notwithstanding 
that the cuttings grew several feet in length every season. By accident a 
pot with young: cuttings wad mislaid and k»rgotten in the Kew garden, and 
had no water given it; it was hereby reduced to its healthy aridity, and every 
extremity produced a flower.f 

And hence it is an opinion common to many of the ablest physiologists of 
the present day, that these derive the whole of their nutriment from the sur- 
roimdmg atmosphere ; and that the only advantage which they acquire from 
throsting their roots into such strata is that of obtaining an erect position. 
Then are some quadrupeds that appear to derive nutriment in the same man- 
ner. Thus the bradypus tridactyluSf or sloth, never drinks, imbibes by its 
eotaneons absorbents, and trembles at the feeling of rain ; and, in common 
with the bird tribes, has only one ultimate or excrementary duct; while the 
dive cavy( avoids water of every kind almost as pertinaciously as does also 
the OstricD, which is in consequence said by the Arabs never to drink. And 
yvl these are animals almost as succulent as any we are acquainted with. 

But, however true this may be with regard to animals, we have manifest 
proofs that Tegetables of certain tribes and descriptions are altogether sup- 
ported by the atmosphere that surrounds them ; for, important as is the organ 
of a root to plants in general, there are several which have no root whatever, 
and can derive nutriment in no other way. The water-caltrop^ is an instance 
diieetly in point The seed of this plant has no rostel, and consequently can 
never, m the first instance, become rooted. From the homed nut or pericarp 
of the seed, as it lies in water, which is, its natural clement, shoots forth a 
loof plomule perpendicularly towards the surface of the stream ; during the 
ateent of which a variety of capillary branched leaves shoot forth from the 
sides of the plumule, some of which liend downward, and fix the whole plant 
to the bottom by penetrating into the soil below the stream ; the leaves alone 
in this late stage of germination acting the part of a root, and giving maturity 
to the ataU nnfinished plant. The cactus genus, in some of its very numerous 
speeiesy oflfeis us an example of similar evolution ; and especially in the 
opnntia tribe, or that which embraces the prickly pears or Indian figs of our 
fieeii-bootea, of which the cochineal plant|| is one form. Of these, several 
grow by the mere introduction of one of their thick fleshy leaves into a soil 
M almoat any kind that is sufficiently dry ; they obtain an erect position, but 
root, or shoot forth radicles : and hence almost the whole of their 

jjliire must necessarily be derived fn>m the surrounding atmosphere. 

Pmittps ooe-half of the fuci have no root whatever : many of them, indeed, 

of vesicles or vesicular bulbs alone, sessile upon the matrix of some 

or shell that supports them, and propagate their kinds by offsets, with- 

^ any other vegetable organs. The seeds of the fucus prolifer sometimes 
cvotra nothing iHit a leaf; the plant being propagated also by leaf upon leaf, 
ttther fnrfced or elliptic, without root. 

The aplnFteta Aymofti is a curious instance 19 point. This plant is equally 
dnsytulu of leaves, stem, and root ; and consists adone of a sessile, coriaceous. 



ftatwMMvfMatndtoUutwIileklUtoiirafewwccitain UmwIiiiot: tfwlng ikmhi 
IShm li M mm wlHMvrr. t Snlih*^ Imroittlton to Botiiny, 4u, p. 141. 
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and succulent flower, eaten as a luxuiy by the, Hottentots, and parasitic to 
the roots of the euphorbia niauritanica ; flower propagating flower from 
generation to generation. 

But perhaps the plant most decisive upon this subject is the aerial eptVZm- 
drum,* first, if I mistake not, described by that excellent Portuguese phytolo- 
gist Loureiro, and denominated aerial from its very extraordinary properties. 
This is a native of Java and the East Indies beyond the Ganges ; and, in the 
latter region, it is no uncommon thing for the inhabitants to pluck it up, on 
account of the elegance of its leaves, the beauty of its flower, and the exqui- 
site odour it difluses, and to suspend it by a silken cord from the ceilings of 
their rooms ; where, from year to year, it continues to put forth new leaves* 
new blossoms, and new fragrance, excited alone to new life and action by the 
stimulus of the surrounding atmosphere. 

Thdi stimulus is oxygen ; ammonia is a good stimulus, but oxygen pos- 
sesses far superior powers, and hence without some portion of oxygen few 
plants can ever be made to germinate. Hence, too, the use of cowniung and 
other animal recrements, which consist of muriatic acid and ammonia : while 
in fat, oil, and other fluids, that contain little or no oxygen, and consist 
altogether, or nearly so, of hydrogen and carbon, seeds mav be confined for 
ages without exhibiting any germination whatever. And hence, again, and 
the fact deserves to be extensively known, however torpid a seed may be, 
and destitute of all power to vegetate in any other substance, if steeped in a 
diluted solution of oxygenated muriatic acid, at a temperature of about 46^ or 
48^ of Fahrenheit, provided it still possess its principle of vitality, it will ger- 
minate in a few hours. Ajid if, after this, it be planted, as it ought to be, in 
its appropriate soil, it will grow with as much spieed and vigour as if it had 
evinced no torpitude whatever. 

I have said that few plants can be made to germinate when the oxygen is 
small in quantity, and the hydrogen abundant : and I have made the limita- 
tion, because aquatic plants, and such as grow in marshes, and other moist 
places, are remarkable, not only for parting with a large quantity of oxygen 
gas, but also for absorbing hydrogen gas freely ; and are hence peculiarly 
calculated for purifying the regions in which they flourish, and in some sort 
for correcting the mischief that flows from the decomposition of the dead 
vegetable and animal materials thafris perpetually taking place in such situa- 
tions, and loading the atmosphere with febrile and other miasms. 

But the instances of resemblance between animal and vegetable physiology 
are innumerable. Some plants, like a few of our birds, more of our insects, 
and almost all our forest beasts, appear to sleep through the day, and to 
awake and become active at night: while the greater number, like the greater 
number of animals, resign themselves to sleep at sunset, and awake rein- 
vigorated with the dawn. Like animals, they all feel the living power excited 
by small degrees of electricity, but destroyed by severe shocks ; and like ani- 
mals, too, they differ in a very extraordinary degree in the duration of many 
of their species. Some tribes of boletus unfold themselves in a few hours, 
like the ephemera and hemerobius tribes (May-fly and Spring-fly), and as 
speedily decay. Several of the fungi live only a few days ; others weeks or 
months. Annual plants, like the greater part of our insects, live three, four, 
or even eight months. Biennial plants, like the longer-lived insects, and 
most of our shell-fishes, continue alive sixteen, eighteen, or even twenty-four 
months. Many of the herbaceous plants continue only a few years, but more 
for a longer period, and imitate all the variety to be met with in the greater 
number of birds, quadrupeds, and fishes ; while shrubs and trees are, for the 
most part, coequal with the age of man, and a few of them equal that allotted 
to him in the earliest periods of the world. Of these last, the Adansonia 
digUatOy or calabash tree, is perhaps one of the most extraordinary. Indi- 
genous to the land of the patriarchs, and still outrivalling the patriarchal age, 
this stupendous tree, compared with which our own giant oak, in bulk as witfl 

* Kpldeodnini Jlof atri». 
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as in yean, is but an infant, seems to require not less than a thousand years 
to give it full vigour and maturity. Kxtendmg its enormous arms over the 
dry and barren soil from which it shoots naturally, it affords shelter to whole 
nations of barbarians, and in its pleasant subacid fniit administers an ample 
supply to their hunger. 

Uet it not, however, be imagined that, by pointing out such frequent in* 
stances of resemblance between animal and vegetable life, I mean to degrade 
the rank of animal being from its proper level ; for it will be one of the chief 
objects of our subsequent studies to develope and delineate its multiform and 
characteristic superiorities. I am only tracing at present the common prin* 
ciple of vitality to its first outlines : 1 am endeavouring to unfold to you, in 
its simplest and rudest operations, that grand, and wonderful, and compre- 
hensive system, which, though under dinerent modifirations, unquestionably 
controlling both plants and animals, from tlie first moment it begins to act 
infuses energy into the lifeless clod, draws forth form and beauty, and indi« 
vtdual being, from unshapcn matter, and stamps with organization and pro- 
pensities U^ common dust we tread upon. And if, in this its lowest scale 
of operation, — if, under the influence of these its simplest laws, and the mere 
powers (so far as we are able to trace them) of contractility and irritability, 
It be caimblc of producing effects thus striking, thus iucomprehensible, what 
may we not expect when the outline is filU^d up and the system rendered com- 
plete I What may we not expect when we behold, superadded to the powers of 
oontxmctUity and irritability, those of sensation and voluntary motion 1 What, 
more especially, when to these are still farther added the ennobling facultiesof a 
rational and intelligent soul, — the nice organs of articulation and speech, — th# 
eloquence of language, — the means of interchanging ideas, and of imbody- 
ing, if 1 may so express myself, all the phenomena of the mind! 

Such are the important subjects to which our subsequent studies are to be 
directed. In the mean time, from the remarks which have already been 
haiarded, we cannot, I think, but be struck with the two following sublimo 
cLaracters, which pre-eminently, indeed, distin^ish all the works of nature : 
— a grand comprehensiveness of scheme, a simple but beautiful circle of 
iciion« by whicn every system is made to contribute to the well-being of 
every system, every part to the harmony and happiness of the whole ; and 
a oicey and delicate, and ever-rising gradation from shapeless matter to fonn* 
from form to feeling, from feeling to intellect, from the clod to the crystal, 
from the crystal to the plant, from the plant to the animal, from brutal life to man. 
Htrtt pdaced on the summit of this stupendous pyramid, lord of all around 
him, the only being through the whole range of the visible creation endowed 
wilh a power of contemplating and appreciating the magnificent scenery by 
which he is encompassed, and of adoring its Almighty Architect — at once 
the head, the heart, and the tongue of the whole— well, indeed, mav he exult 
aad rejoice ! But let him rejoice with modesty. For, in the midst of this 
proiid ezalution, it is possible that he forms but one of the lowest links in 
** the golden everlasting chain*^ of intelligence ; that he stands on the mere 
threthold of the world of perception ; and that there exists at least as wide 
a disproportion between the sublimrst characters that ever were bom of 
women, our Hacons, Newtons, and I^ockes, our Aristotles, Des Cartes, and 
Eiders, and the huml>lest ranks of a loftier world, as there is between th«se 
hiffdy-gifted mortals and the most unknowing of the animal creation. Yet 
Mom, thanks to its beniflceut Bestower ! is itself immortal, and knowledge is 
elenaUy progressive ; and hence man, too, if he improve the talents in- 
traited toiiim, as it is his duty to do, may yet hope, unblamed, to ascend 
heiealler as high above the present sphere of these celestial intelligences, aa 
Ihey are at present placed above the sphere of man. But these are specuUp 
laona in some degree too sublime for us : the moment we launch into them, 
that moment we become lost, and find it necessary to return with suitable 
aiodealy to our proper province, — an examination of the world around ua; 
where, with all the aids of which we can avail ourselves, we ehall still find 
enough to try the wisdom of the wisest, and the patience of the 
peraerering* 
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LECTURE X. 

ON THE PRINCIPLB OF LIFE, IRRXTABILITY, AND MUSCULAR POWER. 

We have distinguished organic from inorganic matter ; and have charac- 
terized the former, among other difl^rences, by its beinjp^ actuated in every 
separate form by an internal principle, and possessed of parts mutually de- 
pendent and contributory to each other's functions. What then is (his in- 
ternal principle, — this wonderful and ever active power, which, in some sort 
or other, equally pervades animals and vegetables — which extends from man 
to brutes, from brutes to zoophytes, from zoophytes to fucuses and confervast 
the lowest tribes of the vegetable kingdom, whose general laws and pheno- 
mena constituted the subject of our last study, — this fleeting and evanescent 
energy, which, unseen, by the eye, untracked by the understanding, is only 
known, like its great Author, by its effects ; but which, like him too, wherever 
it winds its career, is perpetually diffusing around it life and health, and har- 
mony and happiness ? 

I do not here enter into the consideration of a thinking or intelligent prin- 
ciple, or even a principle of sensation, both which are altogether of distinct 
natures from the present, and to which I shall entreat your attention here- 
after ; but confine myself entirely to that inferior but energetic power upon 
which the identity and individuality of the being depend, and upon a failnre 
of which the individual frame ceases, the organs lose their relative connexion, 
the laws of chemistry, which have hitherto been controlled by its superior 
authority, assume their action, and the whole system becomes decomposed 
and resolved into its primary elements. 

The subject is, indeed, recondite, but it is deeply interesting : it has occu- 
pied the attention of the wisest and the best of mankind in all ages ; and 
though, after the fruitless efforts with which such characters have hitherto 
pursued it, I have not the vanity to conceive that I shall be able to throw 
upon it any thing like perfect daylight, you will not, I presume, be displeased 
with my submitting to you a brief outline of some few of the speculations to 
which it has given birth, together with the conjectures it has excited in my 
own mind. 

Of the innumerable theories that have been started upon, this subject, the 
three following are those which are chiefly entitled to our attention. Life is 
the result of a general harmony or consent of action between the different 
organs of which the vital frame consists. — Life is a principle inherent in the 
blood. — Life is a gas, or aura, communicated to the system from without. 
Each of these theories has to boast of a very high degree of antiquity; and 
each, after having had its day, and spent itself, has successively yielded to 
its rivals; and in its turn has reappeared, under a different modincation, in 
some subsequent age, and run through a new stage of popularity. 

For the system of harmony we are indebted to the mventive genius of 
Aristoxenus, a celebrated physician of Greece, who was at flrst a pupil of 
Lamptus of Erythraea, afterward of Xenophylus the Pythagorean, and lastly 
of Aristotle. He was most excellently skilled in music, and is supposed to 
have given the name of harmony to his system from his attachment to this 
science. It is an ingenious and elegant dogma, and was at one time highly 
fashionable at Rome as well as at Athens ; and is thus alluded to and ex- 
plained by Lactantius : " As in musical instruments, an accord and assent of 
sounds, which musicians term harmony, is produced by the due tone of the 
strings ; so in bodies, the faculty of perception proceeds from a connexion 
■nd vigour of the members and organs of the frame.*** 

To this theory there are two objections, either of which is fatal to it. Tht 

• V. 140. 
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fint is, that admitting the absolute necessity of the health or perfection of 
every separate part to the health or perfection of the whole, we are still as 
much in the dark as ever in respect to the principle by which this harmoni- 
ous machine has been developed, and is kept in perpetual play. The second 
objection, by which, indeed, it was vigorously attacked by the Epicureans, 
and at length completely driven from the field, is derived from observing that 
the health or well-being of the general system does not depend upon that of 
its collective organs ; and that some parts are of far more consequence to it 
than others. Thus the mind, observes Lucretius, in his able refutation of 
this hypothesis^ may be diseased, while the body remains unaffected ; or the 
body, on the contrar>% may lose some of its own organs, while the mind, or 
eren the general health of the body itself, continues perfect. 

The abb^ Polignac, who, consistently with the Cartesian system, makes a 
very proper distinction between the principle of the mind or soul, and that of 
the life, enters readily into the hypothesis of Aristoxenus in regard to the 
latter power, though he thinks it inapplicable to the former: and Leibnitz 
appears to have availed himself of it as a means of accounting for the union 
between the soul and body in his celebrated system, which he seems to have 
named, from the theory before us, the system of pre-established harmokt. 
By a writer of the present day, however, M. Lusac, the doctrine of Aristoxe- 
nus seems to have been resuscitated in its fullest scope, and even to have 
been carried to a much wider latitude than its inventor had ever intended : 
for Uie theory of M. Lusac affects to regard, not only the frame of man and 
other animals, but the vast frame of the universe, as a sort of musical organ 
or instrument ; the concordant and accumulated action of whose different 
parts or agents he denominates, like Aristoxenus, harmony* ** Concerts of 
music,** says he, ** afford a clear example : you perceive harmony in musio 
when difTerent tones, obtained by the touch of various instruments, excite 
one general sound, a compound of the whole.** This observation he applies 
to the grand operations or nature, the irregularities of which, resulting from 
inundations, earthquakes, volcanoes, tempests, and similar evils, this philoso* 
pher considers as the dissonances occasionally introduced into' music to 
neifrtiten the harmony of the entire system. With respect to the harmony 
of ue human frame, individually contemplated, or the concordant action of 
the different parts of the body, he observes, ^ It may be said, that of this 
pfinciple I have merely a confused notion ; and I admit it, if the assertion 
imply that I have neither a perfect nor a distinct, nor an entire comprehen- 
sion of what produces this harmony — in what it consists, or how it acts. I 
know not what produces the harmony of various instruments heard simulta- 
neoosly ; but I can accurately distinguish the sounds which are occasioned 
when musicians are tuning, from those which are produced when, being com- 
fietely in tune, and every one uniting in the piece, the separate parts are 
czeented with precision. When I hear an harmonious sound, whatever be 
its nature, I can distinguish the harmony, though incapable of investigating 
its cause.*** 

I shall only observe, farther, that in the doctrine of Mr. (now Sir Humphry) 
DaTj, which holds life itself as a perpetual series of corpuscular changes, 
aad the substrate, or living body, as the being in which these changes Uke 
place, we cannot but observe a leanirfg towimls the same system ; and we 
shall have occasion, in a subsequent lecture, to* notice one or two others of 
eqoally modem date that touch closely upon it in a few points.! 

Let ns pass on, then, to a consideration of the second hypothesis I hare 
noticed, and which consists in regarding the blood itself as the paiiicin.8 
er UFc This opinion lays claim to a still higher antiquity than the pre- 
eedinfr ; and, in a general view of the question, is far better founded. It has 
the fi3lest support of the Mosaic writings, which expressly appeal to the doc- 
trine, that «* the life of all flesh is the blood thereof,*^ as a basis for the call- 
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nary section of the Levitical code; a doctrine, indeed, of no new invention, 
even at that early period, but probably derived expressly from. the ritual of 
the higher patriarchs, if wo may be allowed to appeal to a similar belief and 
a similar practice amongf the Parsees, Hindoos, and other oriental nations of 
very remote antiquity, who seem rather to have drawn this part of their cere- 
monial directly from the law or tradition of the patriarchs, than indirectly 
from that of the Jews. 

Among the Greeks and Romans, were the authority of the poets to be of 
any avail, we should imagine that this hypothesis never ceased to be in repu- 
tation: for the ropipvpcof Odvaros, OT purple deaths of Homer, and the purpurea 
antmOf or purple lije, of Virgil (phrases evidently derived from this theory), 
are commonplace terms amid all of them : but the real fact is, that among 
the philosophers, we do not know of more than two, Empedocles and Critias, 
who may be fairly said to have embraced it. 

In modern times, however, this hypothesis has again dawned forth, and risen 
even to meridian splendour, under auspices that entitle it to our most attentive 
consideration. Harvey, to whom we are indebted for a full knowledge of the 
circulation of the blood, may be regarded as the phosphor of its uprising ; 
Hoffman speedily became a convert to the revived doctrine ; Huxham not 
only adopted it, but pursued it with so much ardour, as, in his own belief, to 
trace the immediate part of the blood in which the principle of life is dis- 
tinctly seated, and which he supposed to be its red particles. But it is to that 
accurate and truly original physiologist, Mr. John Hunter, that we can only 
look for a fair restoration of this system to the favour of the present day, or 
for its erection upon any thing like a rational basis. By a variety of import- 
ant experiments, this indefatigable and accurate observer succeeded in proving 
incontrovertibly that the blood contributes in a far greater degree, not only to 
the vital action, but to the vital material of the system, than any other con- 
stituent part of it, whether fluid or solid; But he went beyond this discovery, 
and aflforded equal proof, not only that the blood is a means of life to every 
other part, but that it is actually alive itself. '* The difficulty ,** says he, "of 
conceiving that the blood is endowed with life, while circulating, arises 
merely from its being a fluid, and the mind not being accustomed to the idea 
of a living fluid. — I shall endeavour," he continues, " to show that organiza- 
tion and life do not in the least depend upon eacH other ; that organization 
may arise out of living parts and produce action, but that life can never arise 
out of or produce organization."* 

This is a bold speculation, and some part of it is advanced too hastily: for 
instead of its being true, " that life can never arise out of or produce organ- 
ization,'* the most cursory glance into nature will be sufficient to convince 
every man that organization is the ordinary, perhaps the only, means by which 
life IS transmitted ; and that wherever life appears, its tendency, if not its 
actual result, is nothing else than organization. But though he failed in his 
reasoning, he completely succeeded in his facts, and abundantly proved that 
the blood itself though a fluid and in a state of circulation, is actually endowed 
with life : for he proved, first, that it is capable of being acted upon and con- 
tracting, like the solid muscular fibre, upon the application of a stimulus ; of 
which every one has an instance in that cake or coagulum into which the 
blood contracts itself when drawn from the arm, probably in consequence 
of the stimulus of the atmosphere. He proved, next, that in all degrees of 
atmospherical temperature whatever, whether of heat or cold, which the body 
is capable of enduring, it preserves an equality in its own temperature ; and 
in addition to this very curious phenomenon, he proved also, that a new-laid 
eg|r, the vessels of which are merely in a nascent state, has a power of pra- 
aenrin^ its proper temperature, and of resisting cold, heat, or putrefaction, for 
a considerable period longer than an egg that has been frozen, or in any other 
way deprived of its vital principle. Thirdly, he proved, in the instance of 
panlytic limbs, that the blood is capable of preserving vitality when every 
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other part of an organ has lost its vital power, and is the only cause of its 
not becoming corrupt. Fourthly, that though not v:vscular itself, it is capable* 
by its own energy, of producing new vessels out of its own substance, and 
▼essele of every description, as lymphatics, arteries, veins, and even nerves.* 
Finally, he proved, that the blood, when in a state of health, is not only, like 
the muscular fibre, capable of contracting upon the application of a certain 
degree of appropriate stimulus, but that, like the muscular fibre also, it is 
instantly exhausted of its vital power whenever such stimulus is excessive; 
mod that the same stroke of lightning that destroys the muscular fibre, and 
leaves it flaccid and uncontracted, destroys the blood, and leaves it loose and 
uncoagulated. 

Important, however, as these facets are, they do not reach home to the 

Question before us. They sufficiently establish the blood to be alive, but they 
o not tell us what it is that makes it alive : on the contrary, they rather drive 
us into a pursuit after some foreign and superadded principle ; for that which 
is at one time alive, and at another time dead, cannot be life itself. 

The next theoryt therefore, to which I have adverted, undertakes to explain 
in what this foreign and superadded principle consists. Some kxquisitblt 
•CBTLC GAS or AURA — somc fine, elastic, invisible fluid, sublimed by nature in 
the deepest and most unapproachable recesses of her laboratory, and spirited 
with the most active of her energies. An approach towards this hypothesis 
is also of great antiquity ; for it constituted one of the leading features of 
Che Epicurean philosophy, and is curiously developed by Lucretius in his poem 
on the Nature of Things. According to him, it is a gas or aura, for which in 
his day there was no name, diffused through every part of the living fabric, 
swiAer and more attenuate than heat, air, or vapour, with all which it con- 
oars in forming the soul or mind as its chief elementary principle : — 

Fur fWnn all ririon this profoandly larkfl, 
Ttaroaffh the wMe mjmtm** utrooat depcli dilRw*d, 
And liTM M Miul of t*en Um soul Itaeir.f 

But it is to the astonishing discoveries of modem chemistry alone that we 
mre indebted for any fair application of any such fluid to account for the 
phenomena of life. 

Among the numerous gases which modern chemistry has detected, there 
are three which are pre-eminently entitled to our attention, though they seem 
to have been glanced at by the Epicureans : caloric, or the matter of heat, 
chiefly characterized in our own day as a distinct substance, by the labours 
of Dr. Black and Dr. Crawford ; oxygen, or the vital part of atmospheric 
aur, flrst discovered by Priestly, and explained by Lavoisier ; and the fluid 
which is collected by the Voltaic trough, and which is probably nothing more 
thui the electric fluid under a peculiar form. 

Of these, caloric, as a distinct entity, was detected first. It was found to 
be * fss of most astonishing energy and activity, and, at the same time, to 
be Off the utmost conseoucnce to the living substance ; to exist manifestly 
wbererer Ufe exists, and to disappear on its cessation. It was hence con 
cttTod to be the principle of life itself. 

Bat oxygen began now to start into notice, and the curious and indispen- 
nfala nut it performs in the respiration, as well as in various other functions 
of both animal and vegetable existence, to be minutely explored and ascer- 
tuoed, and especially by the micr«>sconic eye of M. Girtanner.t The genius 
of Cnwford fell prostrate bofore that of Lavoisier. Oxygen was now 
refwdcd as the principle of life, and heat as its mere attendant or handmaid* 

About the year 1790, Professor Galvani,of Bologna, accidentally discovered 
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that the crural nerve of a frog, which had been cut up for his dinner, con- 
tracted and became convulsed on the application of a knife wetted with water ; 
and following* up this simple fact, he soon discovered also, that a similar kind 
of contraction or convulsion might be produced in the muscles of other 
animals, when in like manner prepared for the experiment, not only during 
life, but for a considerable period after death ; and that in all such cases a 
fluid of some sort or other was either given to the contracting body or taken 
from it. And Professor Volta, about the same period, succeeded in provin? 
that the fluid thus traced to be given or received was a true cleotric aura ; that 
it might, in like manner, be obtained by a pile of metallic plates, of two or 
three different kinds, separated from each other by water, or wetted cloth or 
wadding; and be so accumulated by a multiplication of such plates, as to 
produce the most powerful agency in all chemistry. It is not necessary to 
pursue this subject any farther. Every one in the present day has some 
knowledge of Galvanism and Voltaism ; every one has witnessed some of 
those curious and astonishing effects which the Voltaic fluid is capable of 
operating on the muscles of an animal for many hours after death : and it 
only remains to be added, that since the discovery of this extraordinary 
power, oxygen has in its turn fallen a sacrifice to the YoUaic fluid, and this 
fast has been contemplated by numerous physiologists as constituting the 
principle of life ; as a fluid received into the animal system from without, and 
stimulating its different organs into vital action. '' The identity,*' says Dr. 
Wilson Phillip, '*of Galvanic electricity and nervous influence is established 
by these experiments." 

The result of the whole appears to be, that neither physiology nor chemistiy, 
with all the accuracy and assiduity with which these sciences have been pur- 
sued of late years, has been able to arrest or develope the fugitive principle 
of life. They have unfolded to us the means by which life, perhaps, is pro- 
duced and maintained in the animal frame, but they have given us no informa- 
tion as to the thing itself; we behold the instrument before us, and see 
something of the Angers that play upon it, but we know nothing whatever of 
the mysterious essence that dwells in the vital tubes, and constitutes the vital 
harmony. 

It seems to be on this account, chiefly, that the existence of such a princi- 
ple as a substantive essence has been of late years denied by MM. Dumas, 
Bichat, Richerand, Magendie, and, indeed, most of the physiologists of France ; 
whose hypothesis has been caught up and pretty widely circulated in our own 
country, as though nothing in natural science can be a fair doctrine of belief, 
unless its subject be matter of clear dcvelopement and explanation. But this 
uncalled-for skepticism has involved these philosophers in a dilemma from 
which it seems impossible for them to extricate themselves, and which we 
shall have occasion to notice more fully hereafter : I mean the existence of 
powers and faculties without an entity or substantial base to which they 
belong, and from which they originate. They allow theifiselves to employ 
the term, and cannot, indeed, do w^ithout it ; but after all they mean nothing 
by' it. " No one in the present day," says M. Richerand, " contests the bx- 
isTKNCK OF A PRINCIPLE OF LIFE, which subjccts the bciugs who enjoy it to an 
order of laws different from those which are obeyed by inanimate beings; by 
means of which, among its principal characteristics, the bodies which ^t ani- 
mates are withdrawn from the absolute government of chemical aflinities, and 
are capable of maintaining their temperature at a near degree of equality, 
whatever be that of the surrounding atmosphere. Its essence is not designed 
to preserve the aggregation of constituent molecules, but to collect other 
molecules which, by assimilating themselves to the organs that it vivifiks, 
may replace those which daily losses carry off, and which are employed in 

* It l8 a singnlar flu^ Uiat this Identical diacorery was not only made, but completed in all its beaiinfa^ and 
by the same means of a recentiy-dissected (Vog, by Dr. Alexander Stuart, physician to the qaeeo, in ITSS^ 
though no advantage was taken of it. A minute account of Dr. Stewart's experimeats is given In ttas WL 
Trans, for 1739. Bee the aathor's Study of Medicine, vol. ill. p. 39, 3d edit 
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repairing and augmenting them.*** Yet, when we come to examine into thr 
suoject more closely, we find that all these terms, so expressive of a specific 
being and distinct reality — this ksseiccb that yitifies and an imatbs, has neither 
being, nor essence, nor vivification, nor animation, nor reality of any kind ; 
that the whole of these expressions are metaphysical ; and that the word 
TTTAi* PBUiciPLB Is not designed to express a distinct being, but is merely an 
abridged formula, denoting the totality or powkrs alonv which animate liv- 
ing bodies, and distinguish them from inert matter, the totality or paopsaTiKS 
and LAWS which govern the animal economy.f So that we have here not only 
the emfdoyment of terms that have no meaning, but properties and laws, 
powers and principles, without any source, — a superstructure without a foun- 
dation,— effects without a cause. 

Bot what is this curious and delicate instrument itself 1 — this machine that 
■o nicely responds to the impressions communicated to it, and visibly enve* 
lopes so invisible a constituent 1 

it is not my intention in this series of popular study to enter into any mi- 
Dute history of the animal frame, but shall confine myself to those general 
Tiews of it which are requisite to show by what means it is operated upon 
by the delicate powers we have just contemplated, and the more curious phe- 
Boniena which result from such an impulse. 

The animal frame, then, is a combination of living solids and fluids, duly 
harmonized, and equally contributoiy to each other*s perfection. The prin- 
ciple of life, whatever it consists of, exists equally in both ; in some kinds in 
a greater, in others in a less degree. In the fluids, Mr. Hunter has traced it 
down to their first and lowest stage of existence, for he has traced it in the 
chyle ;| and there are evident proofs of its accompanying several of those 
which are eliminated from the body; in the blood it is found, as we have 
already had occasion to notice, in a high degree of activity, and probably in 
m still nigher in the nervous fluid. 

In the solids it varies equally. There are some in which it can scarcely 
be traced at all, excepting from their increasing growth, as the cellular mem- 
bfsne, and the bones ; in others, we find a perpetual internal activity, or-sos- 
cepcibility to external impressions. But it is in those irritable threads or fibres 
which constitute the general substance of the muscles or flesh of an animal* 
thai the principle of life exerts itself in its most extraordinary manner, and 
which it more unmediately, therefore, falls within the scope of the present 
lecture to investigate. 

The moscle of an animal is a bundle of these irritable fibres, or soft, red, 
CTlindricaU and nearly inelastic threads, formed out of a substance which the 
demists, from the use to which it is applied, denominate fibrine ; and which, 
when examined microscopically, are seen to divide and subdivide, as far as 
the power of glasses will carry the eye, into minuter bundles of fibrils, or still 
smaller threads, parallel to each other, and bound together by a delicate cel- 
lular web-work, obviously of a different nature. They are uniformly acoom- 
penied through their course by a number of very minute nerves, which aie 
chords or tol^s that originate from the brain, and branch out in every direc- 
taoot either immediately from the brain itself, or from some part of the sphial 
OMrrow, which is a continuation of this organ ; by which means a perpetual 
eommonicaiion is kept up between the sensorium and the remotest part of 
the body, as we shaU have farther occasion to notice hereafter.^ Upon the 
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application of any irritatins^ or stimulating power, these fibres immediately 
contract in their length, and upon the cessation of such power return to their 
former state of relaxation : and it is chiefly by this curious contrivance that 
the animal system is enabled to fulfil all its functions. The stimuli by which 
the fibres, whether of motion or of sensation, are roused into action, are per- 
haps innumerable in the whole; but a few general classes may easily be de- 
vised to comprise all those by which they are ordinarily affected. And while 
by an admirable diversity of construction, some sets of fibres are only ajffected 
by some sets of stimuli, other sets are only affected by others ; and' in this 
manner all the organs are compelled, as it were, to execute the dififerent offices 
intrusted to them, and no one interferes with that of another. Thus the 
fibres of the external senses are affected by external objects ; they contract 
and give notice of the presence and degree of power of such objects to the 
brain, through the medium of the nerves, which, as I have just observed, 
always accompany them, and which either terminate in or arise from that 
organ : but while the irritative and sensitive fibres of the ear are excited only 
by the stimulus of sound, and have no impression produced upon them t^ 
that of light, those of the eye are excited only by the stimulus of light, and 
remain uninfluenced by that of sound : and so of the other organs of external 
sense. And hence we obtain a knowledge of one set or class of stimuli, 
which from their acting upon the organs of sense, are called sensitive stimuli, 
and the motions to which they give rise sensitive motions. 

Again, the very substances naturally introduced into many of the muscular 
organs of the body, and especially the hollow muscles, are sufficient to ex 
cite them to a due performance of their functions : thus, the lungs are excited 
to the act of respiration by the stimulus of the air we breathe, the atom«ch 
to that of digestion by the stimulus of the food introduced into it ; so the 
heart and blood-vessels are excited by the stimulus of the blood ; and the 
vessels that carry off the recremental materials by the different stimuli which 
these materials contain in themselves. We hence obtain another class of 
stimuli, which are denominated stimuli of simple irritation ; and the motiomi 
thev produce, simple irritative motions, or motions of irritation. 

Bui the sensory, or brain, which thus receives notice generally, or is im* 
pressed upon by the different actions that are perpetually taking place all over 
the system, through the medium of its own ramifications, or nerves, that uni- 
formly acccompany the irritable fibres, in many instances originates motions* 
and thus proves a stimulus in itself. All voluntary motions are of this kind; 
the will, which is a faculty of the sensorium, bein? the exciting cause, and 
thus giving birth to a third class of stimuli, and of a very extensive range, 
which are called stimuli of volition. While habit or association becomes, ia 
a variety of instances, a sufficient impulse to other motions, and thus con- 
stitutes a fourth class ; which are hence named associate stimuli, or stimuli 
of association. 

But though the muscular fibre is, perhaps, more irritable than any other 
part of the system, the principle of irritability and a fibrous structure are by 
no means necessarily connected ; for, while the cellular membrane is fibroos 
but has no irritability whatever, the skin is not fibrous but is highly irritable. 

Hence solids and fluids are equally necessary to the perfection of the living 
system. Food, air, and the ethereal gases, caloric, oxygen, and the medium 
<u electricity, are the stimuli by which it is chiefly excited to action ; and, by 
their combination, contribute in some degree to the matter of the system 
itself; but of the mysterious power that developes the organs and applies 
the stimuli, that harmonizes the action and constitutes the life, we know 
nothing. 

We see clearly, however, that the moving powers are, for the most part* 
the muscles ; and it is a subject of perpetual astonishment to the physiologist 
to observe the prodigious force which these vital cords are ma^c capable of 
exerting, and the infinite variety q( purposes to which they thus become sub- 
eervient. And were it not that the whole universe swarms with proofs of 
intelligence and design— were it not that there exists, to adopt the beautiful 
words of the poet — 
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Booka in Uae nraninf Inrooks, 
Bennom in sumbm, and food in every thing— 

• 

this, perfaapt, mieht be the part of creation which we could best select in proof 
of the wisdom of the Creator. 

It was formerly too much the custom to regard the animal frame as a mere 
mechanical machine ; whence, in that spirit of absurdity with which the 
wisest of mankind are occasionally afflicted, Descartes affected to believe 
that brutes are as destitute of consciousness as a block of wood, and that it 
is exactly the same sort of necessity which drives a dog forward in pursuit 
of m hare, that compels the different pipes of an organ to give forth different 
tones upon a pressure of the fingers against its different keys. It is not every 
ooe, however, in modern times who has adopted the mechanical theory that 
has carried it to this extremity of absurdity ; but all of them are still carry* 
tog it too far who reason concerning the principal motions of the body as 
mere mechanical motions, and the powers which the muscles exert as mere 
mechanical powers ; in which the bones arc the levers, the joints the fulcra, 
and the muscles the moving cords ; for it so happens that all the effects for 
which the whole of this complicated machinery is absolutely, necessary out 
of the body, are in many instances performed by a single part of it within 
tho body, namely, by the moving cords or muscles alone, without either bones 
or joints, levers or fulcra. I do not mean to contend that there is no kind 
of resemblance or conformity of principle between the laws of animate and 
iiiinimate mechanics, for I well know that in a variety of points the two sys- 
tems very closely concur ; but I am obliged to contend that they are still two 
dtstinct systems, and that in the one case the living power exercises an influ- 
caoe which finds no sort of similitude in the other. 

It is, indeed, curious to observe the difference of result which has flowed 
from the calculations of the different promoters of this theory ; ancf which 
alone, were there nothing else to oppose them, would be sufficient to prove 
the fallacy of their reasoning. Among those who have adopted this mode 
of explanation, and have pursued it with most acuteness, and may be re- 
nrded as the fathers of the school, I may be allowed to mention Borelli and 
Keil ; but while the former, in order to account for the circulation of the 
blood in man, calculated the force with which the heart contracts to be equal 
to ool less than a hundred and eighty thousand pounds weight at every con* 
traction, Uie latter could not estimate it at more than eight ounces. 

In like manner Borelli, in applying the same theory to the power with 
which the human stomach triturates, or, as we now call it, digests its food, 
eelcnlated it, in conjunction with the assistance it receives from the auxiliary 
moecles, which he conceived to divide the labour about equally with itselu 

eqosl to two hundred and sixty-one thousand one hundred and eighty-six 

ids; and Pitcaim has made it very little less, since he estimates the 

sty contributed bv the stomach alone at one hundred and seventeen thoo- 

and eightv-eight pounds ; which gives to these organs jointly a force 

than equal to that of twenty mill-stones ! ** Had he,** says Dr. Munro» 

■esjgned five ounces as the weight of the stomach, he had been nearer the 



The faUaey of this theory, however, and especially as it applies to the sto- 
iehi has been completely exposed in our own day, by the well-ascertained 
fiiet, that though the muscular coat of the stomach in most animals bears 
■ome pert in the process of digestion, this important operation is almost on- 
tively performed by a powerful chemical solvent secreted by the stomach 
iceeli for this very purpose, and hence denominated the gastric juice ; and 
whaeb answers all the imrposes of the most violent muscular pressure we otii 
and with a curious simplicity of contrivance, 
laws of phjTsical force will certainly better apply to the action of Urn 
and arteries than to that of the stomach, and in some measure assist Ui 
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in accounting for the circulation of the blood ; but the moment we reflect that 
one-half of this very circulation, that I mean which depends upon the Teins* 
and which has for the most part to contend against the attraction of gravita- 
tion, instead of being able to avail itself of its assistance, is product with- 
out any muscular propulsion that we are able to discover, and that even the 
arteries do not, when uninfluenced by pressure, appear to change their diame- 
ter in a state of health,* we are necessarily driven to the conclusion, that 
there is in animal statics, as well as in animal mechanics, a something dis- 
tinct and independent, and which the laws of physical force are altogether 
incompetent to explain. Dr. Young, in his excellent Croonian lecture, read 
before the Royal Society in 1809,t has endeavoured to revive the mechanical 
theory ; but he is still compelled to admit a variety of phenomena in the ani- 
mal machine, and especially in the circulatory system, which are altogether 
unaccountable upon any of the known principles of common hydraulics, and 
which can never fail to reduce us to the same result. 

So far, therefore, as we at present know, the circulation of the blood is 
performed by a double projectile power ; one moiety being dependent on the 
action of the living principle in the heart, and perhaps the arteries ; and the 
other moiety •n the common law of hydraulics, or the vacuum produced in 
the heart by that very contraction or systole which has just propelled the 
blood returned from the lungs into the arterial system. Whence the heart 
itself becomes alternately a forcing and a suction pump ; being the former 
in respect to the arteries, and the latter in respect to the veins.| 

Upon a moderate estimate, the common labourer may be said to employ a 
force capable of raising a weight of ten pounds to the height of ten leet in 
a second, and continued for ten hours a day. A moderate horizontal weight 
for a strong porter, walking at the rate of three miles an hour, is 200pounds: 
the chairman walks four miles an hour, and carries 150 pounds. The daily 
work of a horse is equal to that of five or six men upon a plane ; but from 
his horizontal figure in drawing up a steep ascent, it does not exceed the 
power of three or four men. In working windmills, twenty-five square feet 
of the sails is equivalent to the work of a single labourer; whence a full-sized 
mill, provided it could be made to work eight hours a day, would be equiva- 
lent to the daily labour of thirty-four men. A steam engine of the best con- 
struction, with a thirty inch cylinder, has the force of forty horses ; and as 
it acts without intermission, will perform the work of 130 horses, or of 
600 men ; every square inch of the piston being equivalent to the power of a 
labourer. 

There are many muscles given to us which the common customs and habits 
of life seldom render it necessary to exert, and which in consequence grow 
stiff and immoveable. Tumblers and buffoons are well aware of this fact ; 
and it is principally by a cultivation of these neglected muscles that they are 
able to assume those outrageous (postures and grimaces, and exhibit those 
feats of agility, which so often amuse or surprise us. 

The same muscles of different persons, however, though of the same length 
and thickness, and, so far as we are able to trace, composed of the same 
number of fibres, are by no means uniformly possessed of the same degree 
of power ; and we here meet with an express deviation from the law of 
physical mechanics ; as we do also in the curious fact, that whatever be the 
power they possess, they grow stronger in proportion to their bemg usedt 
provided they are well used, and not exhausted by violence or over-exertion. 

I have calculated the average weight carried by a stout porter in this me- 
tropolis at 200 pounds ; but we are told there are porters in Turkey, who by 
accustoming themselves to this kind of burden from an early penod, are 
able to carry from 700 to 900 pounds, though they walk at a slower rate, 
and only carry the burden a short distance. '' The weakest man can lift wiUi 
kis hands about 135 pounds, a strong man 400. Topham, a carpenter, men« 

* See Leet vni 'p. 91, es also the Author's Btndj' of Medicine, vol. li. p. 10. Edit. 9d, ISSS. 
tOnllie Punctiofis of Uie Heart and Arteriee, Phil. Trans. 1809, p. 1. 
t8MSMdyofMed.Toi.lLp. 19. £d.9d. 
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tioned by Desaguliers, could lift 800 pounds. He rolled up a strong pewter 
dish with his fingers. He lifted with his teeth and knees a table six feet long* 
with a half hundred weight at the end. He bent a poker, three inches in 
cticumference, to a right angle, by striking it upon his left forearm ; another he 
hent and unbent about his neck, and snapped a hempen rope two inches in 
circumference. A few years ago there was a person at Oxford who could 
hold his arm extended for half a minute, with half a hundred weight hanging 
oo his little finger.*** We are also told by Desagulicrs of a man who, by bend- 
ing hu body into an arch, and having a harness fitted to his hips, was capable of 
sustaining a cannon weighing two or three thousand pounds. And not many 
winters ago, the celebrated Bclzoni, when first entering on public life, exhi- 
bited himself to the theatres of this metropolis, and by a similar kind of har- 
nessing was capable of supporting, even in an upright position, a pyramid of 
ten or twelve men surmounted by two or three children, whose aggregate 
weiffht could not be much less ttian 2000 pounds ; with which weight he 
walked repeatedly towards the front of the stage. 

The prodigious powers thus exerted by human muscles will lead us to be- 
hold with less surprise the proofs of far superior powers exerted by the 
muscles of other ammals, though it will by no means lead us to the means of 
accounting for such facts. 

The elephant, which may be contemplated as a huge concentration of 
mnimal excellencies, is capable of carrying with ease a burden of between 
three and four thousand pounds. With its stupendous trunk (which has been 
calculated by Clavier to consist of upwards of thirty thousand distinct mus- 
cles) it snaps off the stoutest branches from the stoutest trees, and tears up 
the trees themselves witli its tusks. How accumulated the power that is lodged 
in the muscles of the lion ! With a single stroke of his paw lie breaks the back- 
bone of a horse, and runs off with a buffalo in his jaws at full speed : he 
crnabes the bones between his teeth, and swallows them as a part of his food. 

Nor is it necessary, in the mystery of the animal economy, that the muscles 
should always have the benefit of a bony lever. The tail of the whale is 
merely muscular and ligamentous; and yet this is the instrument of its chief 
and most powerful attack ; and, possessed of this instrument, to adopt the 
language of an old and accurate observer,! ** a long-boat he valucth no more than 
dust, for bo can beat it all in shatters at a blow.*' The skeleton of the shark 
is entirely cartilaginous, and totally destitute of proper bone ; yet is it the 
most drradful tyrant of the ocean : it devours with its cartilaginous jaws 
whatever falls in its way ; and in one of its species, the squalus carcharioif 
Of white shark, which is often found thirty feet long, and of not less than 
four t housand pounds weight, has been known to swallow a man whole at a 
moothfuL 

The sepia odopodia^ or eight-armed cuttlefish — the polypus of Aristotle 
— is found occasionally of an enormous size in the Mediterranean and 
Indian teas, its arms being at times nine fathoms in length, and so prodi« 
Mos In their muscular power, that when lashed roand a man, or even a New« 
HNMuDand dog, there is great difliculty in extricating themselves ; and hence 
the Indians never venture out without hatchets in their boats, to cut off the 
holders, should he attempt to fasten on them, and drag them imder 



Bat this subject would require a large volume, instead of occupying the 
of a single lecture. Let us turn from the great to the diminutive. 
How eonfounding to the skill of man is the muscular arrangement of the 
insect class ! Minute as is their form, there are innumerable tribes that unite 
m themselves all the powers of motion that characterize the whole of the 
classes; and are able, as their own will directs, to walk, run, leap» 
or fly, with as much facility as quadrupeds, birds, and fishes 
tb^e faculties separately. But such a combination of func* 
d em ands a more complicated combination of motive powers; and what 
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it demands it receives. In the mere larve or caterpillar of a cossus, or insect 
approaching to the butterfly, Lyonet has detected not less than four thousand 
and sixty-one distinct muscles, which is about ten times the number that be- 
lon(r to the M'hole human body ; and yet it is probable that these do not con- 
stitute any thingr like the number that appertain to the same insect in its 
perfect state. The elator noctilvcus, Or phosphorescent springer, is a winged 
msect ; but it has also a set of elastic muscles, which enable it, when laid on 
its back, to spring up nearly half a foot at a bound, in order to recover its 
position. This insect is also entitled to notice in consequence of its secreting 
a light, which is so much beyond that of our own glow-worm, that a person 
may see to read the smallest print by it at midnight. The cicada spumatia^ 
or spumous grasshopper, is in like manner endowed with a double piower of 
motion ; and when attempted to be caught will either fly completely off, at its 
option, or bound away at the distance of two or three yards at every leap. 
This insect is indigenous to our own coimtry, and is one of those which in 
their lar\'e and pupe slates discharge, from the numerous pores about the tail, 
that frothy material upon plants which is commonly known by the name of 
cuckow-spit. 

Crabs and spiders have a strong muscular power of throwing off an entire 
limb whenever seized by it, in order to extricate themselves from confine- 
ment; and most of them throw off also, once a year, their skin or crusta- 
ceous covering, and secrete a new one. The muscular elasticity of the 
young spider gives it, moreover, the power of wings ; whence it is often seen, 
m the autumn, ascending to a considerable elevation, wafted about by the 
breeze, and filling the atmosphere with its fine threads. The land-crab (cancer 
ruricola) inhabits the woods and mountains of a country ; but its muscular 
structure enables it lo travel once a year to the seacoast to wash off its 
spawn in the waters. The spawn or eggs thus deposited sink into the sands 
at the bottom of the sea, and are soon hatched ; after which millions of little 
crabs are seen quitting their native element for a new and untried one, and 
roving instinctively towards the woodlands. 

The hinge of the common oyster is a single muscle ; and it is no more than 
a single muscle in the chama gigas, or great clanip-fish, an animal of the oyster 
form, but the largest testaceous worm we are acquainted with. It has been 
taken in the Indian Ocean of a weight not less than 532 pounds ; the fish, or 
inhabitant, being large enough to furnish 120 men with a meal, and strong 
enough to lop off a hand with ease, and to cut asunder the cable of a large 
ship. 

Nor is the muscular power allotted to the worm tribes less wonderful than 
that of insects, or its variety less striking and appropriate. The leech and 
other sucker-worms are as well acquainted with the nature of a vacuum as 
Torricelli; and move from place to place by alternately converting the mus- 
cular disks of their head and tail into air-pumps. 

The sucker of the cyclopterus, a genus of fishes denominated suckers 
from their wonderfully adhesive property, is perhaps the most powerful, for 
the size of the fish, of any we ace acquainted with; and fs formed at will, 
by merely uniting the peculiar muscles of its ventral fins into an oval con- 
cavity. In this state, if pulled by the tail, it will raise a pailful of water 
rather than resign its hold. 

The teredo navalis, or ship-worm, is seldom six inches in length, but the 
muscles and armour with which its head is provided enables it to penetrate 
readily into the stoutest oak planks of a vessel, committing dreadful havoe 
among her timbers, and chiefly producing the necessity for her bein^ copper- 
bottomed. This animal is a native of India ; it is gregarious, and ^ways 
commences its attack in innumerable multitudes ; every worm, in labouring, 
eoDfinmg itself to its own cell, which is divided from that of the next by a 
murtition not thicker than a piece of writing-paper. The seaman, as he lie- 
nolds the ruin before him, vents his spleen against the little tribes that hare 
produced it, and denounces them as the most mischievous vermin in the ocean. 
But a tornado arises — the strength of the whirlwind is abroad — the doiidb 
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poor down a deluge over the mountains— and whole forests fall prostrate be- 
fore its fury. Down rolls the ffatheriug wreck towards the deep, and blocks 
up the mouth of that very creek the seaman has entered, and where he now 
finds himself in a state of captivity. How shall he extricate himself from 
his imprisonment ! — an impnsonmcnt as rigid as that of the Baltic in the 
winter season. But the hosts of the teredo arc in motion : — thousands of 
fittle augurs are applied to the floating barrier, and attack it in every direc- 
tion. It is perforated, it is lightened, it becomes weak ; it is dispersed, or 
precipitated to the bottom ; and what man could not effect, is the work of 
a wonn. Thus it is that nothing is made in vain ; and that in physics, as 
well as in morals, although evil is intermingled with good, the good ever 
maintains a predominancy. 



LECTURE XL 



I TBS aOirBS, OARHLAOK8, TEETH, ARTICULATION, IMTEaUMENTATION, HAIB« 
WOOfi, SILK, rSATHESS, AND OTHER HARD OR SOLID PARTS Or THE ANUfAL 



III m fonaer lecture we took a general survey of the characteristic features 
that disUngaish the unorganized from the organiased worid, and the vege- 
tabie kingdom /rom the animal: we examined into the nice structure of 
plantsiy and the resemblances which they bear to the animated form. In our 
last lecture we proceeded to an inquiry into the nature of the living principle, 
look m glance at a few of the theories that have been invented to explain its 
esaence and mode of operation, and contemplated the origin and powers of 
the niiacalar fibre, which may be denominated its grand executive organ. 

The muscles of an animal, however, are not the only instruments of animal 
iBOtioo ; the bones, cartilages, and ligaments contribute very largely to the 
actioii,and the skin is not unfrequently a substitute for the muscle itself. These* 
iherefoce, as well as a variety of other bodies minutely connected with tbem« 
or eriociag a similarity of construction, — as the teeth, hair, nails, horns, 
•hellsy and membranes, — are now to pass under our review, and are entitlml 
to our doeest attention ; and 1 may add, that their diversity of uses and ope- 
ratioiiSv and the curious phenomena to which they give rise, are calculated to 
aSNd not less amusement than instruction. 

1 Imd occasion to remark lately,* that lime is a substance aosolutely neoes- 
wnj to the Rowth of man. It is, in truth, absolutely necessary to the growth 
of almost sll animals ; even soft-bodied or molluscous worms, except in a 
§tm iMtanees, are not free from it ; nay, even infusory animals, so minute as 
to be oohr discerned by the microscope, still afford a trace of it in the calcars- 
ipeek which constitutes their snout ; but it is in the bones and shells 
'iomIs that lime is chiefly to be found ; and hence those animals possess 
of it in whom these organs arc most abundant. 
S shell, cartilage, and membrane, however, in their nascent state, are 
the eame sobstance, and originate from a viscid fluid, usually supposed to 
te the eoafQlaUe Ijrmph, or more liquid part of the blood ; which, secreted in 
oae mamier, constitutes jelly, or gelatine, a material characterized by its solo- 
hi warm water, heated to about half the boiling point ; and secreted in 
mamier, forms albumen, or the material of the white of the egg^ cha- 
' by its ooafolating instead of dissolving in about the same heat : the 
however, between tlie two, consisting merely, perhaps, io the dif« 
proportion of oxygen they contain. Membrane, is gelatin, with a 
proportkm of altmmen to give it a certain degree of solidity ; cai 
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J8 membrane, with a larger proportion of albumen to give it a still greater degree 
of solidity; and bone and shell are mere cartilage, hardened by the insertion 
of lime into their interior, the lime being secreted for this purpose by a particuJar 
set of vessels, and absorbed by the bony or shelly rudiments in their soft state. 
And hence any substances which, like the mineral acids, for example, have a 
power of dissolving the earthy matter of the two last, and of leaving the car- 
tilage untouched, may be readily employed as reagents, to reduce them to 
their primary softness : and it was by this means that Cleopatra, as we are 
told by Pliny, dissolved one of the costly pair of pearls that formed her ear* 
rings, each of which was valued at upwards of eighty thousand pounds (^ceniim 
st^tertium), at a feast given to Mark Antony, and then presented it to him in a 
goblet, with an equal mixture of wine.* 

In the adult state, however, as well as in the embryo state, it is necessary 
that the bones, like every other substance of the animal frame, should be 
punctually supplied with the elementary matter, or the means of forming the 
elementary matter, of which it essentially consists, the old matter of every 
kind being worn out by use, and carried away by a distinct set of vessels, 
called lymphatics or absorbents. It is the office of the digestive organs to 
receive such supply from without, and to prepare it for the general use. 
And hence, if we could conceive it possible for these organs, or any organs 
dependent upon them, to be so peculiarly diseased as to be incapable of pre- 
paring or conveying to the bones a sufficient quantity of lime (of which some 
portion is contained in almost every kind of food) to supply the place of that 
which is perpetually passing off, the necessary consequence would be, t}iat 
the bones would progressively lose their hardness, and become cartilaginous 
and pliable. Now we sometimes do meet with the digestive or the secretory 
organs affected by such a kind of disease, and that both in children and adults. 
In children it is more common, and is called rickets ; in grown persons it is 
simply called a softness of the bones, or mollities ossium. In the former 
case, the softened spine becomes bent from the weight of the head, and other 
extremities, which it is now no longer able to sustain, while the chest and 
roost of the limbs partake of the general distortion. In the latter case many 
of the bones are sometimes reduced to imperfect cartilages, and can be bent 
and unbent in any direction. 

Lime, however, is never found in the animal system in its pure state, and 
is certainly never introduced into it in such a state. It is usually combined 
with some acid, either the phosphoric, in which case the compound is called 
phosphate of lime ; or carbonic acid gas, when it is called carbonate of lime, 
or common chalk. 

It is of no small importance to attend to the nature of these two acids ; for 
it is the difference between them that chiefly constitutes the difference be- 
tween bones and shells ; bones uniformly consisting of a larger proportion 
of phosphate of lime, or lime lind phosphoric acid, and a less proportion of car- 
bonate ; and shells of a larger proportion of carbonate of lime, and a less pro- 
portion of phosphate. There are a few other ingredients that enter into the 
composition of both these substances, and which are chiefly obtained from 
the materials of common salt, as sulphuric acid and soda ; but the proportions 
are too small to render it necessary to dwell upon them in a course of popu- 
lar study. Bones, shells, cartilages, and membranes may therefore be re- 
carded as substances of the same kind, difiering only in degree of solidity 
from the different proportions that they possess of albumen and salts 
of lime. 

Teeth, horn, coral, tortoise-shell, fish-scales, and the crustaceoos intego- 
meuts of cral^, millepedes, and beetles, are all compounds of the same ele- 
ments combined in different proportions, and rendered harder or softer as 
they possess a larger or smaller quantity of calcareous salts ; ivory and the 

* Thia waa on a trial who could give the noat fumptuottf banquet. Munados Plancuf was tbe arMlHb 
The expense of Mark Antony'fl, already bestowed, had been valued at Just the prica of this alni^ pearl. 
Cleopatra was proceeding to difaolve its fellow, when she was tnddenly stoppeo by the amptia, was ^ 
alaied the victory to be ben. FUa.Hiat Nat lib lx.3S. 
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eumel of teeth possessing the largest quantity, and consisting almost exclu* 
sively of phosphate of lime, with a small proportion of animal matter. 

Tlie gelatin and albumen are unquestionably generated in the animal sys- 
tem itself from the different substances it receives under the form of food ; 
and it is curious to observe the facility and rapidity with which some animals 
are capable of producing them. The gastrobranchus casctu, or hag-fish, a 
small lamprey-like animal of not more than eight inches long, will convert a 
large vessel of water in a short period of time into size or mucilage, of such 
a thickness that it may be drawn out in threads. The form and habits of 
this little animal are singular : Linnsus regarded it as a worm ; but Bloch has 
removed it, and with apparent propriety, into the class of fishes. It is a cun- 
ning attendant upon the hooks of the nsherman ; and as soon as it perceives 
a luger fish to be taken, and by its captivity rendered incapable of resistancct 
it darts into its mouth, preys voraciously, like the fabled vultures of Prome- 
tbensv on its inside, and works its way out through the fish's skin. 

Bat though gelatin and albumen are unquestionably animal productions, 
the one a secretion from the blood, and the other a constituent principle of it. 
there is a doubt whether lime ought ever to be regarded in the same charac- 
ter. A ^ery large portion is perpetually introduced into the stomach from 
without. In our lecture on the analogy between the structure of plants and 
of animals,* I had occasion to observe, that it forms an ingredient in common 
salt; not, indeed, necessarily so, but from the difficulty of separating the 
Olber ingredients from their combination with it : yet it enters not more freely 
into common salt than into almost every other article, whether animal, vege- 
tablOt or mineral of which our diet is usually composed. And upon this com- 
Boo Act it is more generally conceived, at present, to be a substance com- 
nonicated to the animal frame, than generated by it. 

Tliis opinion, however, is by no means established ; and there are many 
etieamstances that may lead us to a contrary conclusion. Though almost 
ererr kind of food contains some portion of lime, it by no means contains an 
•qiuil portion ; and yet we find that a healthy young animal, whatever be the 
sort M food on which it is fed, will still provide lime enough from some quar- 
ter or other to satisfy the demand of its growing bones, and to maintain them 
in a doe d^^ree of solidity and hardness. 

Again, the soil of some countries, as the mountains of Spain, for example, 
eootists almost entirely of gypsum or some other species of^limestone ; wnile 
in olher countries these are substances very rarely to be met with. It 
is a emions fact, that in that vast part of the globe which has been latest dis- 
covered, and to which modem geographers have given the name of Australia, 
compristng New-Holland and the islands with which its shores are studded, 
not m MBgle bed or stratum of limestone has hitherto been detected, and the 
bailderi are obliged to make use of burnt shells for their mortar, for which 
I have lately advised them to substitute burnt coral.f Now, it would be 
Mliiml to suppose that the animals and vegetables of such a country would 
paitake of the deficiency of its soil, and that the shells and bones which it 
pwwiueea would be less compact in their texture than those of other countries ; 
jti this aopposition is not verified by fact : nature is still adequate to her own 
work $ the bones of animals are as indurated and perfect in these regions as 
in any puts of the old worid ; while the shells are not only as perfect, but far 
WMna muneroiis ; and the frequent reefs of coral, altogether an animal pro- 
dnetioo, that shoot forth from the shores in bold and massy projections, prove 
elearly thai a coral rock, largely as it consists of lime, forms the basis of 
abwMC every island. 

TIm pfodigious quantity of lime, moreover, that is secreted by some ani» 

al atated periods, beyond what they secrete at other times, seems to 

nfe a power of generating this earth in their own bodies. The stag, elk, 

MvmJ other species of the deer-tribe, cast their antlers annually, and 
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renew them in full perfection in about twelve weeks. These antlers are real 
bones ; and those of the elk are sometimes as heavy as half a hundred pounds 
weight, and in a fossil state in Ireland have been dug up still heavier, and 
of the enormous measure of eight feet long, and fourteen feet from tip to tip; 
on beholding which, we may well, indeed, exclaim with Waller,— 

O fertile head ! which every year 
Ckiuld f>ucli a crop of wonders bear. 

In like manner, many species of the crab and lobster tribes annually throw 
off and renew the whole of their cnistaceous covering, and apparently with* 
out any very great degree of trouble. The animal at this time retires 
to some lonely and sheltered place, where, in its naked and defenceless state, 
it may avoid the attack of others of the same tribe which are not in the same 
situawlOn : a line instinctively drawn now separates the shell into two parts, 
which are easily shaken off, when the secernent vessels of the skin pour forth 
a copious efflux or sweat of calcareous matter all over the body, the more 
liquid parts of which are as rapidly drunk up by the absorbent vessels, so 
that a new calcareous membrane is very soon produced, which as speedily 
hardens into a new calcareous crust, and the entire process is completed in 
about a fortnight. This genus, also, in many of its species, is capable of re- 
producing an entire limb, with the whole of its calcareous casing, whenever 
deprived of it by accident or disease, or it voluntarily throws it off, as I have 
already observed it is capable of doing, to extricate itself from being seized 
hold of; though the new limb is seldom so large or powerful as the original. 
So, in other animals, we sometimes find a large and preternatural secretion of 
calcareous matter, in consequence of a diseased habit of particular organs, or 
of the system generally. The human kidneys are too often subject to a mor- 
bid affection of this kind, whence a frequent necessity for one of the most 
painful operations in surgery. The chalkstones, as they are erroneously 
called, that are often produced in protracted fits of gout and rheumatism, 
are rather lithate of soda than any compound of lime ; but instances are not 
wanting in which one of the lungs has been found converted into an entire 
quarry of limestone. 

In the Transactions of the Royal Society there are several cases related 
of young persons who, in consequence of a morbid habit, threw out a variety 
of calcareous excrescences, either over the hands and feet, or over the whole 
body ;• and about four years since, a Leicestershire heifer was exhibited for 
a show in this metropolis, the head and neck of which were completely im- 
bedded in homy excrescences of this kind, and the back and limbs profusely 
sprinkled over with them : some of the horns, and especially those about the 
dew-lap, were as long and as large as the natural horns of the forehead, but 
they were much more calcareous and brittle. A calcareous scurf, moreover* 
was secreted over every part of the skin, which, whenever the skin was 
scratched or bitten, united with the fluid that oozed forth, ramified, and diva^ 
heated into masses of small roses. At the request of the proprietor I took 
an account of this extraordinary animal, and have since communicated it to 
the Royal Society. In all other respects it was in good health ; its size was 
proportionate to its age, and its appetite enabled it to digest foods of every kind 
equally; and though, in consequence of this, its diet had been frequently 
varied, the propensity to a secretion of calcareous matter continued the same 
under every change. 

It appears, therefore, very doubtful whether the animal economy be not at 
times capable of generating lime, as well as gelatin or albumen, out of the 
different materials introduced into the stomach in the form of food. Vauquelin 
endeavoured to decide the question by a variety of experiments upon ibe 
nature of the egg-shells of a sitting hen, and an examination into the propor* 
lion of calcareous matter contained in a given weight of shells, compared 
with Uie calcareous matter furnished by her food, and that discharged as a 

* 8re alao Bfr. Btker*i BceoaDt of tbe porcupine-mu, PhU. Tnm, Par 17SS 
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reerement ; and, so far as these experiments go, they support the opinion 
of a generation of lime, and that in very considerable abundance, the weight 
seereted appearing to have been five times as much as that introduced into 
the stomach. But to determine the question incontrovertibly requires so 
nice a precision in the mode of conducting such experiments, as from a variety 
of circumstances, it seems almost impossible to attain. 

It is to the power which the living principle possesses, either of secreting 
or generating the substance of lime by its natural action, that we are indebted 
for all those elegant shells that enrich the cabinet of the conchologist, and 
teem to vie with each other in the beauty of their spots, the splendour and 
irridesccnce of their colours, and the graceful inflection of their wreaths. 
And it is to the power which the same principle possesses, of forming this 
fubstance by a morbid action, that we owe not only those unsightly excres- 
cences I have just mentioned, but some of the most costly ornaments of su- 
perstition or luxury : those agate-formed bczoards which in Spain, Portugal, 
and even Holland were lately woni as amulets against contagion, and which 
have been let out for hire at a ducat a day, and been sold as high as three 
hondred guineas a piece ; and those delicate pearls which constitute an object 
of desire among the fair sex of every country, and which give additional 
attraction to the most finished form. 

The first are usually obtained from the stomach or intestines of the goat or 
antelope ; in the latter case being called oriental bezoards, and possessing 
the highest value. The most esteemed are those obtained from the stomach 
of that species of the oriental antelope culled the gazel, to which the Persian 
and Arabian poets arc perpetually adverting whenever they stand in need of 
an imaffp to express elegance of form, fleetness of speed, or captivating soft- 
neae oithe eyes. The second are obtained from the inside of the shells of 
the mytilus margariiiferut and my a margaritiftray pearl-muscle and pearl- 
oyiter ; the former, producing the largest and consequently the richest, is 
found most commonly on the coast of Ceylon ; the latter not unfrequently ' 
oo thai of our own country, and was traced some centuries ago in great 
abundance in the river Conway in Wales. Linnaeus is said to have been ac- 
quainted with a process by which he could excite at pleasure a secretion of 
new pearls in the pearl-oysters which he kept in his reservoirs. It is gene- 
nOjr supposed to be a diseased secretion somewhat similar to that of the 
stone in the human bladder. 

The murex Irttonu, or musical murex, is here also worth noticing. Its 
calcareous shell is ventricose, oblong, smooth, with rounded whorls, toothed 
apertvfe, and short beak, about fifteen inches long, white, and appearing as if 
eovered with brown, yellow, and black scales. It inhabits India and the 
Soodi 8eas, and is used by the New-Zealanders as a musical shell, and*by 
tl» Africans and many nations of the East as a military horn. 

Before we quit this subject, I will just observe, that it is to the same tribe 
wt are indebted for our nacre or mother-of-pearL which is nothing more than 
the inoermost layers of the shell, in which the morbid works or concretiona 
which we call pearls lie imbedded ; and that to the same order of shells the 
ladiaDs owe their wampum or pieces of common money, which are formed of 
the Venna mercfaaria, or clam-shell, found in a fossil state ; and that our own 
henlda owe the scallop, ostrea maxima^ that so often figures in the field of 
9m familr anna, and was formerly worn by pilgrims on the hat or coat, in 
ila natnraJ state, as a mark that they had crossed the sea for the purpose of 
paytof their devotions at the Holy Land. 

From these facts and observations we cannot but behold the great import- 
in the construction of the animal frame, the extensive use which 
of it, and the variety of purposes to which it is applied : combined in 
proportions with gluten and albumen it affords equally the means of 
ttreafth and protection, produces the bones within and the shells without, 
the ezteraal and internal skeleton, and is discoverable in every class, order, 
mA even frans of animals, except a very few of the soft worms and inaeota 
\m ihtir irat and nnfiniahed state. 
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It is hence the cerambyx, and several other tribes of insects, are able to 
make that shrill sound which they give forth on being taken, and which ap- 
pears like a cry from the mouth, but is in reality nothing more than the fric- 
tion of the chest of the insect against the upper part of its abdomen and wing- 
shells. And it is hence, also, that the ptinus Jatidtcus^ or death-watch, pro- 
duces those measured strokes against the head or other part of a bed in the 
middle of the night, which are so alarming to the fearful and superstitious ; 
but which, in truth, are nothing more than a call or signal by which the one 
sex is enticed to the other, and is merely produced by the insect's strikiar 
the bony or horny front of its head against the bed-post, or some other hard 
substance. 

Having, then, taken a brief survey of the elementary nature and chemi- 
cal composition of these harder parts of the animal frame, I shall proceed to 
make a few remarks upon the relative powers of each, and their diversified 
applications amid the different kinds of animals in which they are em- 
ployed. 

The BONES in their colour are usually white ; but this docs not hold uni- 
versally, for those of the gar-pike (esox hielone) are green ; and in some Tarie- 
ties of the common fowl they approach to a black : Abel£azel remaiks thif 
of the fowls of Berar, and Niebuhr of those of Persepolis. 

The bones of an animal, wherever they exist, are unquestionably the 
levers of its organs of motion : and so far the mechanical theorists are correct. 
In man and quadrupeds,, whose habits require solidity of strength rather than 
flexibility of accommodation, they are hard, firm, and unpliant, and consist 
of siuten fully saturated with phosphate and carbonate of lime. In serpents 
and fishes, whose habits, on the contrary, demand flexibility of motion, they 
are supple and cartilaginous ; the gluten is in excess, and the phosphate of 
lime but small in proportion to it, and in some fishes altogether deficient in 
the composition of their skeleton, though still traceable in their scales and 
several other parts. In birds, whose natural habits demand levity, the bones 
are skilfully hallowed out and communicate with the lungs, and instead of 
being filled with marrow are filled with air, so that the purpose for which 
the structure of birds was designed is as obvious, and as deeply maiked, in 
the bones as in the wings, whose quills also are for the same reason left hol- 
low, or rather are filled with air, and in many tribes communicate with the 
lungs as the bones do. 

The skeleton of the cuttle-fish (sepia officinalis) is extremely singular: its 
back bone, for some purpose unknown to us, is much broader than that of any 
other aquatic animal of the same size, and of course would be much heavier 
but for a curious contrivance to prevent this effect, which consists in its 
being exquisitely porous and cellular, and capable, like the bones of birds, of 
becoming filled with air, or exhausted of it, at the option of the animal, in or- 
der to ascend or descend with the greater facility. It is an animal of this 
kind, or closely akin to it,* that inhabits the shell of the beautiful paper-nau- 
tilus, and still more beautiful pearl-nautilus (argonauta and nautilus tribes), 
and which hence obtain no inconsiderable portion of that lightness which en- 
ables them, with their extended sails, to scud so dexterously before the wind. 
In the calamary (sepia loligo) we meet with an approach towards the same 
contrivance, in a kind of leafy plate introduced into the body of the animal; 
and even in the cloak of the slug-tribe we trace something of the same sort, 
though proportionably smaller, and verging to the nature of horn. 

Generally speaking, the bones grow cartilaginous towards their extremi- 
ties, and the muscles tendinous; by which means the fleshy and osseous 
parts o(the organs of motion become assimilated, and fitted for that insertion 

* The aidmal has commonly been supposed to be a real sepia or cuttto-fiah ; but sereral natoraliatilitvi 
or late doubted this, inasmuch as there are a few marks or distinction that seem to take it out of this feoat. 
JtaAnesque has hence made another genus, for the purpose of receiving those which possess thaas di 
tinctlTe signs ; and Dr. Leach has lately distinguished it spedAcally. in consequence .of spedaisni nal 
home IVom the unfortunate Congo expedition as collected by Craneh, by the name of Ocythos Omck^ 
Even this animal, howerer, is regarded as a paimslte in the shell, and only pwisowlnf it wlMO smpty. Tht 
proper animal Is doc known to the present hour.— See Phil. Trans. 1817, p. 991 
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of the one part into the other upon which their mutual action depends. The 
extent and nature of the motion is determined by the nature of the articula- 
tion« which is varied with the nicest skill to answer the purpose intended. In 
oftraceous worms the only articulation is that of the hinge : in the cancer 
tribes the tendon is articulated with the crust, whence the wonderful strength 
and activity of the claws ; and it is articulated in a similar manner with the 
•ealy plates of some species of the tortoise. In insects the part received and 
the purt receiving form each a segment of a spheroid ; whence the motion 
may be either rotatory or lateral, at pleasure. In mammalian animals the 
lower Jaw only has a power of motion ; but in birds, serpents, and fishes, the 
upper jaw in a greater or less degree possesses a similar power. 

The motion of serpents is produced, according to Sir Everard Home, by their 
ribs, which for the most part accompany them, not only as organs of respira^ 
tion, but from the hind extremity to the neck, and are possessed of a peculiar 
power of motion by means of peculiar muscles. ** The vertebrae are articu- 
lated by ball and socket joints (the ball being formed upon the lower, and the 
socket on the upper one), and nave therefore much more extensive motion 
than in other animals.*' In the draco volans the skeleton of the wings is 
formed out of ribs which '* are superadded for this purpose, and make no part 
of the organs of respiration ; the ribs in these animals appear to work in suo- 
eessKMit like the feet of a caterpillar/' 

The TKCTH vary in their form and position almost as much as the bones. 
Where jaw-bones exist they arc usually fixed immovcably in their sockets ; but 
in some animals a few of them are left moveable, and in others the whole. 
The mus maritimus, or African rat, the largest species of this genus which 
has hitherto been discovered, and seldom less than a full-sized rabbit, has the 
singular property of separating at pleasure to a considerable distance the two 
front teeth of the lower jaw, which are not less than an inch and a quarter 
kmg. That elegant and extraordinary creature the kangaroo, which, from 
the increase that has lately taken place in his Majesty's gardens at Kew, we 
may soon hope to see naturalized in our own country, is possessed of a simi- 
br faculty. And the hollow tusks or poisoning fangs of the rattlesnake, an<* 
other deadly serpents, are situated in a peculiar bone on each side of tho 
imper jaw, so articulated with the rest, that the animal can either depress or 
oevate them at his option. In a quiescent state they are recumbent, with 
their points directed inwards ; but whenever the animal is irritated he in- 
stantly raises them ; and at the moment they inflict a wound, the poison, 
which lies in a reservoir immediately below, is injected through their tubes 
by the act of pressure itself. 

In the shark and ray genera the whole of the teeth are moveable, and lie 
imbedded in jaw-cartilages instead of in jaw-bones, and like the fangs of the 
poisonous serpents are raised or depressed at pleasure. The teeth of the 
ziphias ghdiuin or sword-fish, are similarly inserted ; while his long sword- 
h£s snoot is armed externally, and on each side, with a taper row of sharp, 
stfoogv pointed spines or hooks, which are sometimes called his teeth, and 
whieh five rise to his popular name. 

The ant-eater and manis swallow their aliment whole ; and in many ani- 
the laws themselves perform the office of teeth, at least with the assist- 
of the tongue. In birds this is generally the case, sometimes in insects. 
Jaws are for this purpose serrated or denticulated at the edge, and fre- 
quently in molluscous worms. The jaws of the triton genus act like the 
blades of a pair of scissors. The snail and slug have only a single jaw, 
scMJlnnar in its form, and denticulated : but the mouth of the nereis has several 
hoey pieces. The sea-mouse (aphrodita acuUaia) has its teeth, which are 
foar, fixed upon its proboscis, and is of course able to extend and retract them 
at Dieasure ; and the leech has three pointed cartilaginous teeth, which it 
it aMe to emnloy in the same way, and by means of which it draws blood 
fridy. In like manner, though insects cneifly depend upon a serrated jaw, 

CI many of them are also possessed of very powerful fangs, of which we 
ve a striking instance in tne aranea ortcWanVi, or bird-spider^ an i»hASQ\\»DX 
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of South America, found among trees, and a devourer of other insect! 
and even small birds. It is of so enormous a size that its fangs are equal 
to the talons of a hawk ; and its eyes, which are eight in number, arranged 
as a smaller square in the middle of a larger, are capable of being set in tha 
manner of lenses, and used as microscopes. 

In many animals, especially the herbivorous, the tongue itself is armed 
with a serrated apparatus, the papillae being pointed and recurvated, and ena- 
bling them to tear up the grass with much greater facility. In the cat-kind 
the tongue is covered with sharp and strong prickles, which enable the ani- 
mal to take a strong hold ; and similar processes are met with in the bat and 
thd opossum. In the lamprey and myxine families, the tongue itself is co- 
vered with teeth. In that grotesque and monstrous bird the toucan, whose 
bill is nearly as large as its whole body, the tongue is lined with a bundle of 
feathers, of the use of which, however, we are totally ignorant, though it is 
probably an organ of taste. 

In the crab and lobster tribes the teeth are placed in the stomach, the whole 
of which is a very singular organ. It is formed on a bony apparatus, and 
hence does not collapse when empty. The teeth are inserted into it round 
its lower aperture or pylorus : their surface is extremely hard, and their mar- 
gin serrated or denticulated, so that nothing can pass through the opening 
without being perfectly comminuted. The bones and teeth are moved by 
peculiar muscles. It is a curious fact, that at the time the animal throws off 
Its shell, it also disgorges its bony stomach and secretes a new one. 

The teeth of the cuttle-fish are arranged not very differently, being situated 
in the centre of the lower part of the body ; they are two in number, and homy* 
and in their figure exactly resemble the bill of a parrot. 

The teeth of the echinus genus (sea-hedgehog) are of a very singular arrange- 
ment. A round opening is left in the centre of the shell for the entrance of 
the food : a bony structure, in which five teeth are inserted, fills up this aper- 
ture ; and as these parts are moveable by numerous muscles, they K>rm a veiy 
complete organ of mastication. 

Such is the variety which the hand of nature, sometimes, perhaps, sportive, 
but always skilful, has introduced into the structure and arrangement of the 
teeth of animals, or the organs that are meant to supply their place. 

The SKIN AND ITS APPENDAGES offcr au cqual diversity, and constitute the 
next subject of our inquiry. 

All living bodies, whether animal or vegetable, are furnished with this inte- 
gument : in all of them it is intended as a defence against the injuries to 
which, by their situation, they are commonly exposed ; and in most of them 
it also answers the purpose of an emuiictory organ, and throws off from the 
body a variety of fluids, which either serve by their odour to distinguish the 
individual, or are a recrement eliminated from its living materials. 

This integument accompanies animals and vegetables from their first forma- 
tion: it involves equally the seed and the egg; and possessing a nature 
jess corruptible than the parts it encloses, often preserves them uninjured for 
many years, till they can meet with the proper soil or season for their healthy 
and perfect evolution. 

This is a curious subject, and must not be too hastily passed over. After 
fish-ponds have been frozen to the very bottom, and all the fishes contained 
in them destroyed ; or after they have been completely emptied, and cleared 
of their mud; eels and other fishes have been again found in them, thougn no 
attempt has been made to restock the ponds. Whence has proceeded this 
reproduction ? Many of the ancient schools of philosophy, and even some 
ef those of more modem date, refer us to the doctrine of spontaneous sene* 
ration, and believe that they have here a clear proof of its truth. But this is 
to account for a difficulty b)^ involving ourselves in one of a much greatei 
magnitude. It is -a peiitio principii which we stand in no need of, and which 
we should be careful how we concede. The reproduced fishes have alone 
arisen from the ova of those which formerly inhabited the fish-pond ; and 
which, from some cause or other, had sunk so deep into the soil, as to be 
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bejrond the germinating influence of the wannth and air contained in the super- 
natant water, commnnicated to it by the sun and the atmosp)iere. But tlie inde- 
stmetible textare of the integument which enclosed the fecundated ova has 
preserved them, perhaps for years, from injury and corruption ; and they have 
only waited for that very exposure to light, air, and warmth, which the re- 
moval of the superior stratum of mud has produced, to awaken from their 
dormant state into life, form, and enjoyment ; and but for which they would 
have remained in the same state, dormant but not destroyed, for ten or twelve 
limes as long a period. 

80, in the hollows upon our waste lands, when they have been for some 
time filled with stagnant water, we not unfrequently find eels, minnows, and 
other small species of the carp genus, leeches,* and water insects, and won* 
der how they could get inj,o such a situation. But the mud which has been 
emptied out of the preceding fish-pond has perhaps been thrown into these 
very hollows ; or the ova of the animals have been carried into the same 
place by some more recondite cause ; and they have been waiting, year after 
year* for the accidental circumstance which has at length arrived, and given 
them the full influence of warmth, water, light, and air. 

The ova of many kinds are peculiarly Tight, and almost invisibly minute. 
They are hence, when the mud, which has been removed from nsh-ponds 
becomes dry and decomposed into powder, swept by the breeze into the 
atmosphere, from which they have occasionally descended into the large 
tanks which! are made in India as reservoirs for rain-water; and producing 
their respective kinds in this situation, have appeared, to the astonishment of 
an beholders, to have fallen from the clouds with the rain itself. Dr. Thom* 
son, in adverting to this curious fact, observes that it is difficult to account 
lor it satisfactonlv.f The explanation now offered will, if I mistake not^ 
sufllciently meet the case. 

Manv insects can only be hatched in a particular animal organ ; and it is 
the oflSce of the integument of the ovum to preserve it in a nerfect state tUl 
it has an opportunity of reaching its proper nidus. Thus the norse-gadfly, or 
oestrus e^tn, depositee its eggs on the hairs of this animal, and sticks them to 
the hair-roots by a viscous matter which it secretes for this purpose. But 
here they could never be hatched, though they were to remain through the 
whole life of the horse : their proper nidus is the horse's stomach or intes- 
tines, and to this nidus they must be conveyed by some means or other ; and 
in their first situation they must remain and be preserved, free from injury 
or corruption, till they can obtain such a conveyance. The integument in 
which they are wrapped up gives them the protection they stand in need of; 
and the itching which they excite in the horse's skin compels him to lick the 
itching part with his tongue ; and by this simple contrivance the ova of the 
gadfly are at once conveyed to his mouth, and pass with the food into the 
very nidus which is designed for them. 

It is the same integument that, by its incorruptibility, preserves the cater- 
pillar during the torpitude of its chrysalid state, while suspended by a single 
thread from the eaves of an incumbent roof; and whicn thus enables tne 
worm to be transformed into a butterfly. The larve of the gnat, when ap- 
pniediinff the same defenceless state, dives boldly into the water, and is 
protected by the same indestructible sheath from tne dangers of an untried 
.elemciii. 

In several species the insect remains in its chrysalid state for many years ; 
dw locust, in one of its species at least, the cicada teptendecinh appears m 
■■■i6iri once only in seventeen years, and the palmer-worm once only in 
thirty years ; cycles not recognised bv the meteorologist, but which are well 
eotitled to hiM attention : ana, through the whole range of their duration, it 
is the integument we are now speaking of that furnishes the animal with a 
■scuitj protection. 

Whenee comes it that plants of distant and opposite climates (for ereiy 
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climate has its, indigenous plants as well as its indigenous animals) should so 
frequently meet together in the same region 1 that those which naturally be 
long to the Cape of Good Hope should be found wild in New-Holland t and 
those of Africa on the coast of Norway 1 and that the Floras of eveiy climate 
under the heavens should consociate in the stoves and gardens of our own 
coiihtry 1 It is the imperishable nature of the integument that surrounds 
their seeds by which this wonder is chiefly effected. Some of these seeds 
are provided with little hooks, and fasten themselves to the skins of animals, 
and are thus carried about from place to place ; others adhere by a native 
give to the feathers of water-fowls, and are washed off in distant seas ; 
while a third sort are provided by nature with little downy wings, and hence 
rise into the atmosphere, and are blown about by the breezes towards eveiy 
quarter of the compass. Of this last kind is the l^ht seed of the betida alba^ 
or birch-tree ; which, in consequence, is occasionally seen germinating on the 
summit of the loftiest rocks and the tops of the highest steeples.* But it is to 
man himself that this dissemination of plants is chiefly owiu?. He who ia 
some sort commands nature — who changes the desert into a beautiful land- 
scape — who lays waste whole countries, and restores them to their former 
fruitfulness — is the principal instrument of enriching one country with the 
bot:mical treasures of all the rest. Wars, migrations, and crusades, travel, 
curiosity, and commerce, have all contributed to store Europe with a multi* 
tude of foreign productions, and to transplant our own productions into foreign 
quarters. Almost all thp culinary plants of England, and the greater numMr 
of our species of corn, have reached us from Italy or the East ff America 
has since added some ; and it is possible that Australia may yet add a few 
more. 

The utmost period of time to which seeds may hereby be kept, and be en- 
abled to retain their vital principle, and consequently their power of germina- 
tion, has not been accurately determined ; but we have proofs enough to show 
that the duration may be very long. Thus, M. Triewald relates that a paper 
of melon-seeds, found in 1762, in the cabinet of Lord Mortimer, and appa- 
rently collected in 1660, were then sown, and produced flowers and exceUent 
fruit ;t and Mr. R. Gale gives an instance of a like effect from similai seeds 
after having been kept thirty-three years.^ 

M. Saint-Hilaire sowed various seeds belonging to the collection of Ber- 
nard de Jussieu, forty-five years after the collection had been made. They 
consisted of three hundred and fifty distinct species; of these many, though 
not the whole, proved productive. In some the cotyledon appeared to have 
nearly, but not entirely, perished : in which, therefore, though the seeds 
swelled, and promised fairly at first, they died away gradually. And as it is 
a well-known fact that melons improve from seeds that have been kept for 
two or three years, he conceives that in this case the cotyledons have been 
ripened during such period. || 

Animal seeds or eggs, when perfectly impregnated, appear capable of pre- 
servation as lon^. Bomare, indeed, affirms, that he himself found three eggs, 
which, protected from the action of the air, had continued fresh in the wall 
of a church in which they must have remained for a period of three hundred 
yeart.f 

The integument which covers seeds, eggs, insects, and worms, seldom con- 
sists of more than two distinct layers, and is sometimes only a single one ; 
but in the four classes of red-blooded animals it consists almost uniformly 
of three layers, which are as follows : first, the true skin, which lies lower* 
most, is the basis of the whole, and may be regarded as the condensed exter* 
nal surface of the cellular substance, with nerves, blood-vessels, and absorbentu 
interwoven in its texture ; secondly, a mucous web (retemucosum), which gives 
the different colours to the skin, but which can only be traced as a distinct 

* There it an intereeting article on ttaui subject published long since the abote was deliTered; an aoooiui. 
of which may be found in the Journal or Science and the Arts, No. Yii. p. 3. 
t WiUdenow, Prtnclplea, dee. $ 357. % Phil. Trans, vol. xUL $ lb. toL xUU. 

D TUloeh'a PhU. Mag. toL xlii. p. 906, article of M. Saint-Hilaire. If Dictionnaire, art OvoL 
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Uirer in warm-blooded animals ; and, thirdly, the cuticle, wliich covers the 
wnole, and is famished in the different classes with peculiar organs for the 
formation and excretion of a variety of ornamental or defensive materials— aa 
hairs, feathers, wool, and silk. 

The CUTIS, or raua skin, is seldom uniformly thick, even in the same ani- 
mal : thus, in man, and other mammals, it is much thicker on the back than 
ia the front of the body ; but in the different classes or genera of animals it 
oilers OS every possible variety. Generally speaking, it is thinnest in birds, 
excepting in the duck tribe ana in birds of prey. Its consistency and elasti- 
dty m horses, oxen, sheep, and other cattle, render it an object of high valye, 
aiM lay a foundation for a variety of our most important trades and manufac- 
tures. In many animals it is so thick and tough, as to be proof against a 
miisket4Mdl. ft is sometimes found so in the elk, but usually so in the ele- 
phant, which, at the same time, possesses the singularity of being sensible 
to the sting of flies. The skin of the riiinoceros despises equally the assault 
of swords, musket-balls, and arrows. 

I have observed already, that in many animals the skin performs the office 
of m muscle, though it is seldom that any thing like a fibrous structure can be 
traced in it. The skin of man offers a few partial instances of this power, as 
in the forehead and about the neck. In most Quadrupeds we trace ttie power 
extending over the whole body, and enabling them to throw off at their option 
ineeets and other small animals that irritate them. The skin of the horse 
shndders through every point of it at the sound of a whip, and is said to be 
generally convulsed on the appearance of a lion or tiger. Birds, and espe- 
cially the cockatoo and heron tribes, derive hence a power of moving at plea- 
sore the feathers of the crest, neck, and tail ; and the hedgehog, of rolling 
himself into a ball, and erecting his bristles by way of defence. 

Tlie colour of the skin is derived from the rete mucosum, or mucous web, 
which, as I have already remarked, is disposed between the true skin and the 
cuticle. The name of rete, or web, however, does not properly apply to this 
sobetance, for it has no vascularity, and is a mere butter-like material, which, 
when biacii, has a near resemblance in colour, as well as consistency, to the 
gieaee introduced between the nave of a wheel and its axletree. It is to this 
we owe the beautiful red or violet that tinges the nose and hind-ouarters of 
some baboons, and the exquisite silver that whitens the belly of the dolphin 
and other cetaceous fishes. In the toes and tarsal membrane of ravens and 
turkeys it is frequently black ; in hares and peacocks, gray ; blue in the tit- 
mouse; green in the waterhen; yellow in the eagle; orange in the stork; 
and red in some species of scolopax or woodcock. It gives that intermixture 
of colours which besprinkles the skin of the frog and salamander; but it is 
for the gay and glittering scales of fishes, the splendid metallic shells of 
beetles, and the sraudy eye-spots that bedrop the wings of the butterfly, that 
nature reserves the utmost force of this wonderful pigment, and sports with 
it in her happiest caprices. 

The different colours, and shades of colours, of the human skin, are attri- 
lioUMe to the same material. Most of these, however, are intimately con- 
nerted with a very full access of solar light and heat; for a deep sun-burned 
akin lus a near approach to a mulatto.* And hence the darkness or blacks 
of the complexion has been generally supposed to proceed from the 
produced upon the mucous pigment by the solar rays, and especially 
of the calorific kind, in consequence of their attracting and detaching 
the oxygen of the pigment in proportion to the abundance with which it 
im|iinfes against the animal surface, and in th^ same proportion settinr at 
Ubeity the carbon, which is thus converted into a more or less perfect cnar- 
eonL As this, however, is a subject which I shall have occasion to revert to 
in a distinct stodv upon the varieties of the human race,t it is unnecessary 
lo porsne it any urther at present. 

It IS a most curious circumstance, that the children of negroes are uniformly 
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t>orn white, or nearly so ; and that the black pigment which colours them is 
not fully secreted till several months after birth. It sometimes happens, 
though rarely, that from a morbid state of the secretory organs there is no 
pigment secreted at all, or a white pigment is secerned instead of a black ; 
whence we have white negroes, or persons exhibiting all the common cha 
racters of the negro-hreed in the form of the head and features of the faoe« 
with the anomaly of a white skin. And it sometimes happens, though stfll 
more rarely, that from a similar kind of morbid action affecting the secretoiy 
organs, the black pigment is secreted in alternate or interrupted divisions ; 
and in this case we have negro children with brindled, marbled, or spotted 
skins: an instance of which was brought to me by a gentleman about two 
years ago, who had purchased the child in America, and who, I believe, alter* 
ward exhibited it in this metropolis as a public show. 

The CUTICLE is the thinnest of the layers that form the general integument 
of the skin. It often, however, becomes thicker, and sometimes even homy, 
by use. Thus it is always thicker in the sole of the foot and palm of the hand $ 
and homy in the palms of blacksmiths and dyers ; and still more so in the 
soles of those who walk barefooted on burning sands. It is annuaUy thrown 
off whole by many tribes of animals — a^ grasshoppers, serpents, and spiders 
—and as regularlvTenewed ; and by some animals it is renewed still more 
frequently : it is shed not less than seven times by the caterpillar of the moth 
and butterfly bcfortf either becomes a chrj'salis. There are a few plants that 
exfoliate their cuticle in the same manner, and as regularly renew it. The 
West India plane-tree throws it off annually. 

From the cuticle shoots forth a variety of substances, which either protect 
or adorn it, the roots of which are not unfrequently imbedded in the trae skin 
itself. Of the harder kind, and which serve chiefly as a defence, are the 
nails, scales, claws, and horns ; of the softer and more ornamental kinds, are 
hair, wool, silk, and feathers. 

Hair is the most common production, for we meet with it not only in all 
mammals, but occasionally in birds, flshes, and insects, varying in consis- 
tency and fineness, from a down invisible to the naked eye, to a bristle strong 
enough to support, when a foot long, ten or twelve pounds weight wiUiout 
breaking. 

Wool is not essentially different in its chemical properties from hair, and 
it varies equally in the fineness and coarseness of its texture. It is generally 
supposed by the growers, that the fineness of its texture depends upon the 
nature of the soil ; yet of the two finest sorts we are at present acquainted 
with, that of Spain and that of New South Wales, which last is an offset 
from the Cape of Good Hope, and has yielded specimens of broad cloth, 
manufactured in this country, as soft and silky as that of unmixed Merino 
wool — that of Spain is grown on ^ pure limestone soil, covered with small 
leguminous plants instead of with grass ; and that of New South Wales on a 
soil totally destitute of lime, and covered with a long, rich, succulent grass 
alone. 

Food, however, or climate, or both, must be allowed, under certain circum- 
stances, to possess a considerable degree of influence ; for it is a curious fact, 
that the hair of the goat and rabbit tribes, and the wool of the sheep tribe, are 
equally converted into silk by a residence of these animals in that district of 
Asia Minor which is called Angora, though we do not know that a similar 
change is produced by a residence in any other region; while, on the con- 
trary, the wool of sheep is transformed into hair on the coast of Guinea. 

Thie fine glossy silk of the Angora goat is well known in this country, as 
being often employed for muffs and other articles of dress. How far these 
animals might be made to perpetuate this peculiar habit by a removal from 
Angora to other countries has never yet been tried. Upon the whole, the 
soil and climate of New-Holland offer the fairest prospect of success to such 
an attempt; and under this impression I have for some time been engaged in 
an endeavour to export a few of each genus of these animals from Angora to 
Port Jackson. 
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Silky however, is chiefly secreted by insects, as some species of spidet, 
whose threads, like the hair of the Angora goat, assume a silky gloss and 
lubricity, and the phalaena mori, or silk-worm, which yields it in great abun- 
dance. Yet there are a few shell-fishes which generate the same, and espe- 
ciaUv the genus pinna, or nacre, in all its species ; whence Reaumur calls 
this Idnd the sea silk- worm. It is produced in the form of an ornamental 
byssus or beard : the animal is found gregariously in the. Mediterranean and 
Indian seas ; and the weavers of Palermo manufacture its soft threads into 
glossy stuffs or other silky textures. And I may here observe, that there are 
various trees that possess a like material in the fibres of their bark, as the 
rooms papyri fhra, and several other species of the raulberir : in consequence 
of which It nas been doubted by some naturalists whether the silk-worm 
actually generates its cocoon, or merely eliminates it from the supply 
received as its food ; but as the silk- worm forms it from whatever plants it 
feeds on, it is obviously an original secretion. 

From the integument of the skin originates also that beautiful plumaob 
which peculiarly characterizes the class of birds, and the colours of which 
are prooably a result of the same delicate pigment that produces, as we have 
already remarked, the varying colours of the skin itself; though, from the 
minateness with which it is employed, the hand of chemistry has not been 
aUe to separate it from the exquisitely fine membrane in which it is involved* 
Bat it is impossible to follow up this ornamenfal attire through all its won- 
derful features of graceful curve and irridescent colouring, — of downy deli- 
eacT and majestic strength, — from the tiny rainbow that plays on the neck of 
the nttrominff-bird, to the beds of azure, emerald, and hyacinth, that tesselate 
the wings of the parrot tribe, or the ever-shifting eyes that dazzle in the tail 
of the peacock ; — from the splendour and taper elegance of the feathers of 
the bird of paradise, to the giant quills of the crested eagle or the condur — 
that crested eagle, which in size is as large as a sheep, and is said to be able 
to cleave a man*s scull at a stroke ; and that condur which, extending its 
enormous wings to a range of sixteen feet in length, has been known to fly 
a^ with children of ten or twelve years of age. 

Why have not these monsters of the sky been appropriated to the use of 
man Y How comes it that he who has subdued the ocean and cultivated the 
earth ; who has harnessed elephants, and even lions, to his chariot wheels, 
abould never have availed himself of the wings of the eagle,' the vulture, or 
the frigate pelican 1 That, having conquered the difhculty of ascending into 
the atmosphere, and ascertained the possibihty of travelling at the rate of 
eiglity miles an hour through its void regions, he should yet allow himself to 
be the mere sport of the whirlwind, and not tame to his use, and harness to 
his car, the wmged stren^h of these aerial racers, and thus stamp with reality 
•ome of the boldest fictions of the heathen poets 1 The hint has, indeed, 
loof been thrown out; and the perfection to which the art of falconry was 
carried in former times sufficiently secures it against the charge of absurdity 
or ezinivafance. 



LECTURE XII. 



mennva ruiccnoif and thk oboans coirranuroaT to it: the mr> 
KWDs or rooD bmplovbo bt DnrraaKirr ahimals : coirmcvAiicB or ufu 
lone raaioDs or rASTUfo. 



Uimaa every visible form and modification matter is perpetually chanriof : 
Ml aeeeeeanly to, or from its intrinsic nature ; for the best schools of 
■ecieaf timet concor with the best schools of modem times, in holding ile 
eleseiitanr principles, as I have already observed, to be solid and oncbaiue- 
Mt ; aadTwe luive still farther seent that even in some of its compotiod« M 
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iraseous, ethcrealized, and invisible forms, it is probably alike exempted from 
the law of change ; while the Christian looks forward with holy hope to a 
period when this exemption will be general, and extend to every part and to 
every compound ; to a period in which there will be new heavens and a neur 
earth, and what is now corruptible will put on incorruption. 

At present, however, we can only contemplate matter, under every visible 
form and modification, as perpetually changing ; as living, dying, and reviv- 
ing ; decomposing into its primordial elements, and recombining into new 
forms, and energies, and modes of existence. The germ becomes a seed, 
the seed a sapling, the sapling a tree : the embryo becomes an infant, the 
infant a youth, the youth a man ; and, having thus ascended the scale of ma- 
turity, both instantly begin the downward path to decay; and, so far as 
relates to the visible materials of which they consist, both at length moulder 
into one common elementary mass, and furnish fresh fuel for fresh genera- 
tions of animal or vegetable existence. So that s^l is in motion, all is striviuff 
to burst the bonds of its present state ; not an atom is idle ; and the frugsd 
economy of nature makes one set of materials answer the purpose of many» 
and moulds it into every diversified figure of being, and beauty, and happiness* 

But till the allotted term of existence has arrived, animals and vegetables 
are rendered equally capable of counteracting the waste they are perpetually 
sustaining in their individual frames ; and are wisely and benevolently en- 
dowed with organs, whose immediate function it is to prepare a supply of 
reformative and vital matter adequate to the general demand. 

Of this class of organs in plants we took a brief survey in our eighth 
lecture ; and shall now proceed to notice the same class as it exists in ani- 
mals, and which is generally distinguished by the name of the digestive btstim. 

There is, perhaps, no animal function that displays a larger diversity of 
means by which it is performed than the present : and, perhaps, the only point 
in which all animals agree, is in the possession of an internal canal or cavity 
of some kind or other in which the food is digested ; an agteement which may 
be regarded as one of the leading features by which the animal structure is 
distinguished from the vegetable. 

Let us then, in the first place, trace this cavity as it exists in man and the 
more perfect animals ; the organs which are supposed to be auxiliary to it, 
and the powers by which it accomplishes its important trust. Let us next 
observe the more curious deviations and substitutes that occur in classes that 
are differently formed : and, lastly, let us attend to a few of the more singular 
anomalies that are occasionally met with, and especially in animals that are 
capable of subsisting on air or water alone, or of enduring very long absti- 
nences or privations of food. 

The alimentary cavity in man extends from the mouth through the whole 
range of the intestinal canal :* and hence its different parts are of very dif- 
ferent diameters. In the mouth, where it commences, it is wider; it con- 
tracts in the esophagus or gullet ; then again widens to form the stomach, 
and afterward again contracts into the tube of the intestines. This tube 
itself is also of different diameters in different parts of its extent ; and it is 
chieHy on this diversity of magnitude that anatomists have established its 
divisions. Its general length is five or six times that of the man himself; 
and in children not less than ten or twelve times, in consequence of their 
diminutive stature. In some animals it is imperforate ; it is so occasionally 
in birds, and fishes, and almost uniformly so in zoophytes. 

Generally speaking, the extent of the digestive cavity bears a relation to 
the nature of the aliments by which the individual is designed to be nou- 
rished. The less analogous these aliments are to the substance of the aniaial 
they are to sustain, the longer they must remain in the body to undergo the 
changes that are necessary to assimilate them. Hence the intestinal tube 
of herbivorous animals is very lon^, and their stomach is extremely larse, 
and often double or triple ; while the carnivorous have a short and straignt 
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digestive canal, the food on which they feed bein^ already of their own 
nature, and containing a larger quantity of nourishment in a less bulk ; and 
hence demanding a sipaller proportion both of time and space to become fit 
for use. In this respect man holds a medium between the two : his digestive 
canal is less complex than that of most animals that feed on grass alone, and 
more extensive than that of most animals that are confined to a diet of their 
own kind. Man is hence omnivorous, and is capable of subsisting on an 
aliment of either sort ; and from his di^stive organs, as well as from various 
others, is better qualified for every variety of soil and climate than any other 
animal. 

Man, however, is by no means the only omnivorous animal in the world ; 
for the great Author of nature is perpetually showing us that, though he ope- 
rates by general laws, he is in every instance the lonl and not the slave of 
them. Hence, among quadrupeds, the swine, and among insects the ant, 
possesses as omnivorous a power as man himself, and feeds equally on the 
fleshy parts of animals, and on grain, and the sweet juices of vegetables. In 
conseqaence of this omnivorous power in the ant, we may often make use of 
him as a skilful anatomist ; for, by putting a dead frog, mouse, or other small 
animal in a box perforated with holes, and placing it near an ant-hill, we shall 
find it in a few days reduced to a perfect and exquisite skeleton, every atom 
of the soft parts being separated and devoured. 

The solid materials of the food are first masticated and moistened in the 
month, excepting in a few cases, in which it is swallowed whole. It is then 
introduced into the stomach, and converted into an homogeneous pulp or 
paste, which is called chyme ; and shortly afterward, by an additional pro- 
cess, into a fluid for the most part of a milky appearance, denominated chyle ; 
in which state it is absorbed or drunk up voraciously by thousands and tens 
of thousands of little mouths of very minute vessels, which are not often found 
In the stomach, but line the whole of the interior coating of that part of the 
intestinal tube into which the stomach immediately empties itself, and which 
are perpetually waiting to imbibe its liquid contents. These vessels consti- 
tole a aistinct part of the lymphatic system ; they are called lacteals from the 
usual milky appearance of the liquid they absorb and contain. They pro- 
gressively anastomose or unite together, and at length terminate in one 
common trunk, named the thoracic duct, which conveys the different streams 
Ibos collected and aggregated to the sanguineous system, to be still farther 
operated upon, and elaborated by the action of the heart and the lungs. 

The means by which the food is broken down and rendered pultaceous 
aAer being received into the stomach are various and complicated. In the 
flrst place, the muscular tunic of the stomach acts upon it b;^ a slight con- 
traetioo of its fibres, and so far produces a mechanical resolution : secondly, 
the ht^ temperature maintained in the stomach by the quantity of blood 
eootmmed in the neighbouring viscera and sanguiferous vessels, gives it the 
benefit of accumulated heat, and so far produces a concoctive resolution: 
aad, thirdly, the stomach itself secretes and pours forth from the mouths of 
its minute arteries a very powerful solvent, which is bv far the chief agent in the 
pioeess, and thus produces a chemical resolution. In this manner the moist- 
ened and manducated food becomes converted into the pasty mass we have 
almdr called clvyme : and, fourthly, there are a variety of juices separated 
fan the mass of the blood by distinct glands situated for this purpose in its 
neinity, which are thrown into the duodenum, or that part of tne canal into 
which the stomach immediately opens, by particular conduits, and in some 
way or other appear to contribute to the common result, and to transform the 
chjrme into chyle, but concerning the immediate powers or modes of action 
of which we are in a considerable degree of darkness. Of these glands the 
nvMt remarkable and the most general arc the liver and the pancreas or 
•weet-bread ; the first of which secretes the bile, and is always of a consi- 
teible size, and appears to produce a very striking effect on the blood itself 
W a lemoral of several of its principles independently of its ofike as n 
■If Mli Tt organ* 
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From this brief survey of the process of digestion it is obvious that the 
stomach itself performs by far the principal part ; in some animals, indeed, 
it appears to perform the whole ; and it is hence necessary that we examine 
the general structure and powers of this organ with a little moro minuteness. 

In man the stomach is situated on the left side of the midriff; in its figure 
it resembles the pouch of a bag-pipe ; its left end is most capacious ; its 
upper side is concave, its lower convex ; and the two orifices for iBceiving 
and discharging the food are both situated in the upper part. In its substance 
it consists of three distinct coats or layers, the external and internal of which 
are membranous, and the middle muscular. The internal coat, moreover, is 
lined with a villous or downy apparatus, and is extremely convoluted or 
wrinkled ; the wrinkles increasing in size as the diameter of the stomach 
contracts. 

From what I have already observed, it must appear that the process of 
digestion in man consists of three distinct acts : mastication, which is the 
office of the mouth, and by which the food is first broken down ; chymifica- 
tion, or its reduction into pulp, which is the office of the stomach ; and chy- 
lification, or its dilution into a fluid state, which is the office of that part of 
the intestinal canal which immediately communicates with the stomach. 
The whole of this process is completed in about three hours, and under cer- 
tain states of the stomach, to which I shall advert presently, almost as quickly 
as the food is swallowed. The most important of these three actions is that 
of chymification ; and, while it takes place, both orifices of the stomach are 
closed, and a degree of chilliness is often produced in the system generally, 
from the demand which the stomach makes upon it for an auxiliary supply 
of heat, without an augmentation of which it appears incapable of performing 
this important function. 

Considering the comparatively slender texture of the chief digesting organ, 
and the toughness and the solidity of the substances it digests, it cannot 
appear surprising that mankind should have run into a variety of mistaken 
theories in accounting for its mode of action. Empedocles and Hippocrates 
supposed the food to be softened by a kind of putrefaction. Galen, whose 
doctrine descended to recent times, and was zealously supported by Grew 
and Santarelli, ascribed the effect to concoction, produced, like the ripening 
and softening of fruits beneath a summer sun, by the high temperature of the 
stomach from causes just pointed out. Pringle and Macbride advocated the 
doctrine of fermentation, thus uniting the two causes of heat and putrefac- 
tion assigned by the Greek writers ; while Borelli, Keil, and Pitcaim resolved 
the entire process into mechanical action, or trituration ; thus making the 
muscular coating of the stomach an enormous mill-stone, which Dr. Pitcaim 
was extravagant enough to conceive ground down the food with a pressure 
ccjual to a weight of not less than a nundred and seventeen thousand and 
eighty pounds, assisted, at the same time, in its gigantic labour, by an equal 
pressure derived from the surrounding muscles.* 

Each of these hypotheses, however, was encumbered with insuperable ob- 
jections ; and it is difficult to say which of them was most incompetent to 
explain the fact for which they were invented. 

Boerhaave endeavoured to give them force by interunion, and hence com- 
bined the mechanical theory of pressure with the chemical theory of concoc- 
tion ; while Haller contended for the process of maceration. But still a 
something else was found wanting, and continued to be so till Cheselden in 
lucky hour threw out the hint, for at first it was nothing more than a hint, of a 
menstruum secreted into some part of the digestive system ; a hint which 
was soon eagerly laid hold of, and successfully followed up by Haller, Reau- 
mur, Spallanzani, and other celebrated physiologists. And .though Chesel- 
den was mistaken in the peculiar fluid to which he ascribed the solvent 
energy, namely, the saliva, still he led forward to the important fact, and the 
OASTRio JuioB was soon afterward clearly detected, and its power incontroyer- 
tibly established. 

* See Series i. Lecture z 
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wonderfal menstnium, the 'most active we are acauainted with in 
lialiire, is secreted by a distinct set of vessels that exist in tne texture of the 
stomach, and empty themselves into its cavity by innumerable orifices inri* 
•iUe to the naked eye ; and it is hence called gastric juice, from yo^^ which 
if Greek for stomach. Mr. Craickshank supposes about a pound of it to be 
poared forth every twenty-four hours. ^ The drink,** says he, ** taken into 
the sloiiiach may be two pounds in twenty-four hours ; the saliva swallowed 
may be one pound in the same period, the gastric juice another, the pan- 
ereatie juice another. The bile poured into the intestines Haller supposes 
about twenty ounces, besides the fluid secreted through the whole of the 
internal surfaces of the intestines ;*** which Haller (calculates at not less than 
eight pounds in twenty-four hours, — a calculation, nevertheless, that Blumen- 
bach regards as extravagant.! 

The quantity of the gastric juice, however, seems to vary very considerably, 
according to the demand of the system generally, or tlie state of the stomach 
itself. In carnivorous birds, whose stomachs arc membranous alone, and, 
oonseqoently, whose food is chymified by the sole action of the gastric juice, 
without any collateral assistance or previous mastication, this fluid is secreted 
in much larger abundance ; as it is also in tliose who labour under that 
morbid state of the stomach which is called canine appetite ; or when, on 
reeoveiY from fevers, or in consequence of long abstinence, the system is 
redaced to a state of great exhaustion, and a keen sense of hunger mduces a 
desire to devour food voraciously and almost perpetually. 

Such was the situation of Admiral Byron and his two friends, Captains 
Cheap and Hamilton, after they had been shipwrecked on the western coast 
of South America, and had been emaciated, as he tells us, to skin and bone, 
by having suflercd with hunger and fatigue for some months. *'The go- 
vernor,** says Admiral Byron, ** ordered a table to be spread for us with cold 
ham and fowls, which only we three sat down to, and in a short time des« 
palclied more than ten men with common appetites would have done. It is 
smaaing that our eating to that excess we had done from the time we first 
got amonr these kind Indians had not killed us ; we were never satisfied, and 
Qsed to take ail opportunities, for some months after, of filling our pockets 
when we were not seen, that we might get up two or throe times in the night 
to cram ourselves.^ 

When pure and in a healthy state, the gastric juice is a thin, transparent, 
sad uniimammable fluid, of a weak saline taste, and destitute of smelL 
Generally speaking, it is neither acid nor alkaline ; but it appears to vary 
BMMe CMT less in these properties, not only in animals whose organs of diges- 
tion are of a different structure, but even in the very same animal under dif- 
fefsat cireumstances. It may, however, he laid down as an established rule, 
thatincgn iip o roa f and^miiit'wrvorom animals possessing only a single stomach, 
this fluid is acid, and colours blue vegetable juices red ; in otimivorous animaU^ 
as man, whose food is composed both of vegetable and animal diet, it is neHi 
Cial; and in graminivorous ruminating animals with four stomachs, and pan 
tienUriy in tl^ adults of these tribes, it has an alkaline tendency, and co- 
kMTS blue vegetable juices green. 

There are two grand characteristics by which tliis fluid is pre-eminently 
dislinfuished ; a most astonishing faculty of counteracting and even correct- 
m§ putrefaction ; and a faculty, equally astonishing, of dissolving the tough- 
est and UKMit rigid substances in nature. 

Of ita AimsKpnc powsa abundant pn>ofs may be adduced from every class 
sC animals. Among mankind, and especially in civilized life, the food is usu- 
lly cnlen in a state of sweetness and freshness ; but fashion, and the luxuri- 
deaire of having it softened and mellowed to our hands, tempt us to keep 
~ kinds as long as we can endure the smell. The wandering hordes of 
however, and the inhabitants of various savage countries, and espe« 
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cially those about the mouth of the Orange river in Africa, carry this sort of 
luxury to a much higher pitch, for they have no objection to an offensive 
smell, and appear to value their food in proportion to its approach towards 
putrefaction. Now all these foods, whatever be the degree of their putridity, 
are equally restored to a state of sweetness by the action of this juice, a 
short time after they have been introduced into the stomach. 

Dr. Fordyce made a variety of experiments in reference to this subject 
upon the dog, and found uniformly that the most putrid meat he could be 
made to swallow, was in a very snort time deprived of its putrescency. We 
cannot, therefore, be surprised that crows, vultures, and hyenas, who find a 
pleasure in tainted flesh, should fatten upon so impure a diet ; nor that the 
dunghill should have its courtiers among insects as well as the flower- 
garden. 

The gastric juice has hence been employed as an antiseptic in a variety of 
cases out of the body. 

Spallanzani has ascertained that the gastric juice of the crow and the dog 
will preserve veal and mutton perfectly sweet, and without consumptiou, 
thirty-seven days in winter ; while the same meats immersed in water emit 
a fetid smell as early as the seventh day, and by the thirtieth are resolved 
into a state of most oflensive liquidity. 

Physicians and surgeons have equally availed themselves of this corrective 
quality, and have occasionally employed the gastric juice, internally in cases 
of indigestion from a debilitated stomach, and externally as a check to gtLO- 

Senes, and a stimulus to impotent and indolent ulcers. I do not know that 
is practice has hitherto taken place very largely in our own country, but it 
has been extensively resorted to on the Continent, and especially in Switzer- 
land and Italy ; and in many cases with great success. 

But the gastric juice is as remarkable for its solvent as for its antiputres- 
cent property. Of this any industrious observer may satisfy himself by at- 
tending to the process of digestion in many of our most common animals ; but 
it has been most strikingly exemplified in the experiments of Reaumur and 
Spallanzani. Pieces of the toughest meats, and of the most solid bones, en- 
closed in small perforated tin cases to guard against all muscular action, have 
been repeatedly thrust into the stomach of a buzzard : the meats were uni- 
formly found diminished to three-fourths of their bulk in the space of twenty- 
four hours, and reduced to slender threads ; and the bones were wholly di- 
gested, either upon the flrst trial or a few repetitions of it. Dr. Stevens repeated 
the experiment on the human stomach by means of a perforated ivory bfdl, 
which he hired a person at Edinburgh alternately to swallow and disgorge, 
when a like effect was observed. 

The ^stric juice of the dog dissolves ivory itself and the enamel of the 
teeth; uiat of the hen has dissolved an onyx and diminished a louis-d*or;* 
even among insects we find some tribes that fatten upon the fibrous parts of 
the roots of trees, and others upon metallic oxides. And it is not long since 
that, upon examining the stomach and intestinal tube of a man who died ip one 
of the public hospitals of this metropolis, and who had some years before 
swallowed a number of clasp-knives out of hardihood, their handles were 
found digested, and their blades blunted, though he had not been able to dis- 
charge them from his body. 

It is in consequence of this wonderful power that the stomach is sometime« 
found in the extraordinary condition of digesting itself ; and of exhibiting 
when examined on dissection, various erosions in different parts of it, and 
especially towards the upper half, into which the gastric juice is supposed to 
flow most freely. It is tne opinion of Mr. John Hunter,! however, whose 
opinions are always entitled to respect, that such a fact can never take place 
except in cases of sudden death, when the stomach is in full heaJth, and the 
gastric juice, now just poured forth, is surrounded by a dead organ. For he 
plausibly argues, that the moment the stomach begins to be diseased, it 

BibUiNatiix«,p.iee. t FliU Trans. 1771 
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cetses to secrete this fluid, at least in a state of perfect activitv ; and that so 
lonf as it is itself alive, it is capable, by its living principle, of counteracting 
the effect of this solvent power. Yet a case has lately been published by Mr. 
Boma of Glasgow, in which the stomach appears to have been eroded, 
although the death, instead of being sudden, did not take place till after a long 
illness and great emaciation of the body. It is possible, however, that even 
here the stomach did not participate in the disease. That the living princi- 
ple of the stomach is capable, so long as it continues in the stomach, of re- 
sisting the action of the gastric juice, can hardly be questioned. And it is to 
the superior power of this principle of life, that worms and the ova Of insects 
are so often capable of existing in the stomach uninjured, and even of thriving 
in the midst of so destructible an agency. 

Bot Uiough the solvent juice of the stomach is the chief agent in the pro- 
cess of digestion, its muscular power contributes always something, and in 
many animals a considerable proportion, towards the general result; and 
boioe, the shape and structure of tliis organ, instead of being uniformly alike, 
is varied with the most skilful attention to the nature of the mechanism by 
which it is to operate. 

In its general construction the stomach of different animals may be divided 
into three kinds ; membranous, muscular, and bony. The first is common to 
graminivoroas quadrupeds, and to carnivorous animals of most kinds; to 
sheep, oxen, horses, dogs, and cats ; eagles, falcons, snakes, (rfygB^ newts, and 
the greater number of fishes, as well as to man himself. The second is 
common to graminivorous birds ; and to granivorous animals of most kinds ; 
to fowls, ducks, turkeys, geese, and pigeons. The third, to a few apterous 
intects, a few soft-bodied worms, and a few zoophytes ; to the cancer^enus, 
the cnttle-fish, the sea-hedgehog ; tubipores and madrepores. 

Of 1^ membranous stomach we have already taken notice in describing 
that of man ; and at the bony stomach we took a glance in a late lecture on 
the teeth and other masticatory organs. It only remains, therefore, that we 
nake a few remarks on that singular variety of the membranous stomach 
wliieh belongs to ruminant anima&, and on the muscular stomach of granl- 
voffoos 1^ mminivorous birds. 

AH tnimVw which ruminate must have more stomachs or ventricles than 
one ; some have two, some three ; and the sheep and ox not less than four. 
The food is carried down directly into the first, which lies upon the left side» 
sad is the largest of all ; the vulgar name for this is the paunch. There are 
BO wrinkles on its internal surface ; but the food is considerably macerated 
in it bjr the force of its muscular coat, and the digestive secretions which are 
poored into it. Yet, in consequence of the vegetable and unanalogous nature 
of the food, it requires a much farther comminution ; and is hence forced up 
Wf the esophagus into the mouth, and a second time masticated ; and this 
eooatitotes the act called rumination, or chewing the cud. After this pro- 
esta, it is sent down into the second ventricle, for the esophagus opens 
equally into both, and the animal has a power of directing it to which- 
"— " ■ it pleases. This ventricle is called the bonmH or Jun^'t'hood; ita 
surface contains a number of cells, and resembles a honey-comb ; it 
the food still farther; which is then protruded into the third ven- 
lriele» that, on account of its verv numerous folas or wrinkles, is called ffumy- 
|pIms» and vulgarly many^tif. ft is here still farther elaborated, and is then 
asnt into the fourth ventricle, which, on account of iu colour, is called tk§ rsd^ 
wd by the French U caiiU^ or the curdle, since it is here that the milk sucked 
kf ealvas first assumes a curdled appearance. It is thus that the process of 
digaatioo is eompleted, and it is this compartment that constitutes the true 
fl*«fli^*»»i, to which the others are only vestibules. 

Tliere are some animals, however, which do not ruminate, that have more 
thaa ona stomach ; thus the hampster has two, the kangaroo three, and the 
4och aol less than four.* Nor does the conformatiou terminate even with 
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^aadrnpeds; for amon^ birds the ostrich has two yeutricles,* and amonff 
shes the stomateus htatola. The horse and ass, on the contrary, though 
graminivorous quadrupeds like the ox, have only one stomach. i 

There may seem, perhaps, something playful in this application of different 
systems of mechanism to the same class o( animals, and of the same system 
to different classes : but it shows us, at least, that the hand of nature is not 
necessarily fettered by its own general laws, nor compelled, even under the 
same circumstances, to adopt the same cause to produce the same effect. 
Yet, if we had time, we might proceed beyond this remark, and point out, if 
I mistake not, the reasons for such diversities, and the skill with which they 
are introduced. Thus the horse and ass are formed for activity, and require 
lightness ; and hence the bulk and complexity of three or four stomachs would 
counteract the object for which they are created ; but it does not interfere with 
the pursuits of the ox, which is heavy and indolent in its nature ; and which* 
though it may perhaps be employed as a beast of burden, can never be made 
use of for speed. The activity of the horse and ass, moreover, excites, from 
the stimulus it produces, a larger secretion of gastric juice than is met within 
the ox, and thus in a considerable degree supplies a substitute for the three 
deficient stomachs ; but it by no means extracts the nutriment so entirely from 
the food introduced into it ; and we hence sec the reason why the dung of 
horses is richer than that of black cattle, and why they require three or four 
times as much provender. 

We may apply the whole of these remarks to the ostrich, whose peculiar 
habitation is the sandy and burning deserts of the torrid zone, where not a 
blade of grass is to be seen for hundreds of miles, and where the little food 
it lights upon must be made the most of. The double stomach it possesses 
enables it to accomplish this purpose, and to digest coarse grass, prickly shrutw, 
and scattered pieces of leather, with equal case. This animal is supposed to 
be one of the most stupid in nature, and to have no discernment in the choice 
of its food; for it swallows stone, glass, iron, and whatever else comes 
in its way, along with its proper sustenance. But it is easy to redeem 
the ostrich from such a reproach, at least in the instance before us ; for these 
very articles, by their hard and indestructible property, perform the office of 
teeth in the animaFs stomach ; they enable it to triturate its food most mi- 
nutely, and to extract its last particle of nutriment. It is true that in the 
class of birds, or that to which the ostrich belongs, a double stomach must 
necessarily, to a certain extent, oppose the general levity by which this class 
is usually characterized. But the wings of the ostrich are not designed for 
flight : they assist him in that rapidity of running for which he is so cele- 
bi-ated, and in which he exceeds all other animals, but are not designed to 
lift him from the earth. In reality, the ostrich appears to be the connecting 
. link between birds and quadrupeds, and especially ruminant quadrupeds. la 
its general portrait, as well as in the structure of its stomach, it has a near re* 
semblance to the camel ; in its voice, instead of a whistle, it has a grunt, like 
that of the hog ; in its disposition, it is as easily tamed as the horse, and like 
him may be employed, and often has been, as a racer, though in speed it outstrips 
the swiftest race-horse in the world. Adanson asserts, indeed, that it will do 
so when made to carry double ; and that, when at tlie factory of Podqre, he had 
two ostriches carefully broken in, the strongest of which, though young, would 
run swifter, with two negroes on his back, than a racer of the best breed. 

Yet widely different is the mechanism of the stomach in birds of flight that 
feed on vegetables : nor could any contrivance be better adapted to unite the 
two characters of strength and levity. Instead of the bulky and complicated 
compartments of the membranous stomach of ruminant animals, we here meet 
with a thick, tough, muscular texture, small in size, but more powerful than 
the stoutest jaw-bone, and which is usually called gizzard. 

It consists of four distinct muscles, a large hemispherical pair at the sides, 
and two smaller muscles at the two ends of the cavity. These muscles are 

* Valicnleri, Anatomia, See p. 199, 1713. 
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dittinguisbed from the rest belonging to the animal, not less by their colour 
than by their prodigious strength ; and the internal cuticle with which they 
are covered is peculiarly callous, and often becomes quite homy from pres- 
sure and friction. 

The gizzard of grazing birds, as the goose and turkey, differs in some de- 
gree in the formation of its muscles from that of granivorous. They have 
also ^ a swell in the lower part of the esophagus, which answers the purpose 
of a reservoir, in which tlie grass is retained, macerated, and mixed with the 
secretions poured out by the glandular surfaces surrounding it, in this respect 
corresponding to the first and second stomachs of ruminating animals^ in 
which the grass is prepared for mastification,'^* thougli essentially lighter. 

In most birds, indeeti, we meet with an approach towards this, in a cavity 
situated above the muscular stomach, and called the crop, or craw. This 
first receives the food from the mouth, and slig^htly softens it by a mucous 
fluid secreted from its interior ; and thus prepared, a part of it is given back 
to the young, where there are young to partake of it, and the rest is sent to 
the gizzard or proper stomach, whose muscular mechanism, in conjunction 
with its gastric juice, soon comminutes it into the most impalpable pulp. 
There are several kinds, however, that, like the ostrich, endeavour to assist 
the muscular action by swallowing pebbles or gravel ; some of which find 
this additional aid so indispensable, that they are not able to digest their food, 
ind grow lean without it. Spallanzani attempted to prove that these stones 
are of no use, and are only swallowed by accident; but their real advantage 
has been completely established by Mr. J. Hunter, who has correctly oo* 
aenred, that the larger the gizzards, the larger are the pebbles found in them. 
In the gizzard of a turkey he counted two hundred ; in that of a goose, a thousand. 

Reaumur and Spallanzani have put the prodigious power of this muscular 
ctomach to the test, by compelling geese and other birds to swallow needles* 
lancets, and other hard and pointed substances; which, in every experiment^ 
were founds a few hours afterward, on killing and examining the animal, or 
on its regorging tlicm, to be broken off and blunted, without any injuiy to 
stomach whatever. 

Yet, as all animals are not designed for all kinds of food, neither the force 
of the strongest musculkr fibres, nor the solvent power of the most active 

Sstric juice, will avail in every instance. The wild-boar and the vulture 
vour the rattlesnake uninjured, and fatten upon it; but there are many 
kinds of vegetables which neither of these are capable of digesting. The 
owl digpcsts fiesh and bone, but cannot be made to digest grain or bread ; and 
in one instance died, under the experiments of Spallanzani, when confined to 
vegetable food. The falcon seems as little capable of dissolving vegetables ; 
yet the eagle dissolves bread and bone equally ; and wood-pigeons may* in 
like manner, be brought to live, and even to thrive, on flesh meat. The pro- 
cellaria pdagica^ or stormy petrel, lives entirely on oil, as the fat of dead 
whales and other fishes, whenever he can get it ; and if not, converts every 
thing he swallows into oil. He discharges pure oil from his mouth at objects 
that offend him ; and feeds his young with tnc same substance. This is the 
BMMt daring of all birds in a tempest, though not more than six inches long* 
As soon as the clouds begin to collect, he quits his rockv covert, and enjoys 
the gathering and magnificent scenery : he rides triumpnantly on the whirl- 
windt and saims with incredible velocity the giddiest peaks and deepest 
hollows of the most tremendous waves. His appearance is a sure presage 
of fool weather to the seaman. 

There are some tribes of animals that appear capable of subsisting on water 
alooe, and a few on mere air, incapable as these substances seem to be, at 
first sight, of affording any thing like solid nutriment. Leeches and tadpoles 
present us with famihar proofs of the former assertion, and there are various 
kinds of fishes that may be added to the catalogue. Rondelet ke|rt a silver 
ish in pure water alone for three years ; and at the end of that period it iMd 
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grown as largfe as the glass globe that contained it. Several species of the 
carp kind, and especially the gold-fish, hava a similar power ; and even the 
pike, the most gluttonous, perhaps, of the whole class, will both live and 
thrive upon water alone in a marble basin. 

The bee, and various other insects, derive their nutriment from the nectar 
and effluvium of flowers. So also does the trochilus genus, or humming- 
bird, which appears to be the connecting link between the two classes ; buzz* 
inff like the bee itself with a joyous hum around the blossom on which it 
lights ; and in one of its species, t. mtmmiit, not exceeding it in size, and 
only weighing from 20 to 45 grains. 

Air alone appears sufficient for the support of animals of other kinds. 
Snails and chameleons have been known repeatedly to live upon nothing else 
for years.* Garman asserts that it is a sufficient food for spiders; and that 
though they will devour other food, as fishes will that may be maintained alone 
on water, they do not stand in need of any other. Latreille confirms this 
assertion to a considerable extent, by informing us that he stuck a spider to a 
piece of cork, and precluded it from communication with any thing else for 
lour successive months, at the end of which time it appeared to be as lively 
as ever.f And Mr. Baker tells us, in the Philosophical Transactions, that he 
had a beetle that lived in a glass confinement for three years without food* 
and then fled away by accident. 

The larves of ants, as well as of several other insects of prey, are not only 
supported by air, but actually increase in bulk, and undergo their metamor- 
phosis without any other nourishment. It is probable, also, that air is at times 
the only food of the spolopendra photphoreih or luminous centipede, which 
has been seen illuminating the atmosphere, and sometimes falling into a ship, 
a thousand miles from land. 

Amphibious animals have a peculiar tenacity to life under every circum- 
stance of privation ; and not only frogs and toads, but tortoises, lizards, and 
serpents are well known to have existed for months, and even years, without 
other food than water — in some instances, without other food than air. 

Mr. Bruce kept two cerastes, or homed snakes, in a glass jar for two years, 
without giving them any thing. He did not observe that they slept in the 
winter-season ; and they cast their skins, as usual, on the last day of April.{ 

Lizards, and especially the newt species, have been found imbedded in a 
chalk-rock, apparently dead and fossilized, but have reassumed living action on 
exposure to the atmosphere.^ On their detection in this state the mouth is 
usually closed with a glutinous substance, and closed so tenaciously, that 
they often die of sufibcation in the very effort to extricate themselves from 
this material. II 

' In respect to toads the same fact has been ascertained, for nearly two 
years, by way of experiment ;F and has been verified, by accident, for a much 
longer term of time. The late Edward Walker, Esq., of Guestingthorpe, 
Essex, informed me, not long since, that he had found a toad perfectly alive 
in the midst of a full-grown elm, after it was cut down by his order, exactly 
occupying the cavity which it appeared gradually to have scooped out as it 
grew in size, and which had not the smallest external communication by any 
aperture that could be traced. And very explicit, and apparently very cau- 
tious, accounts have been repeatedly published in different journals, of their 
having been found alive, imbedded in the very middle of trunks of trees and 
blocks of marble, so large and massy, that, if the accounts be true, they 
must have been in such situations for at least a century.** There is a very 
particular case of this kind given by M. Seigue, in the Memoirs of the Rojru 
Academy of Paris.ft 

* Encyckyp Brit tit. Physiol, p. 070. t MonUily Rer. Appx. It. 404. 

t Voyages, Appendix, p. 206, 8to. edit '^ Wilkinson, Tilloch«k PhU. BUg. Dee. 181& 

II Journal of Bdoice, No. xii. p. 375. 

IT See Dalyeli's Introd. to bis Translation of 8pallansanl*s Tracts, p. xlili. 1808. 
** Ree various instances, Encyd. Brit. art. Physiol, p. 681. 
t Mem. 1731, H. 94. Dr. Edwards, of Paris has sofflcienUy ascertained of late, that blocks of mortM 
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These observations lead us to another anomaly of a more extraordinary 
nature still ; and that is, the power which man himself possesses of existing 
without food, under certain circumstances, for a very long period of time. 
This is often found to take place in cases of madness, especially that of 
the melancholy kind, in which the patient resolutely refuses either to eat or 
drink for many weeks together, with little apparent loss either of bulk or 
strength. 

There is a singular history of Cicely de Ridgewayi preserved among the 
Records in the 7x>wer of London, which states, that in the reign of Edward 
III., having been condemned for the murder of her husband, she remained for 
forty days without either food or drink. This was ascribed to a miracle, and 
the King C9ndescended in consequence to grant a pardon. 

The Cambridgeshire farmer's wife, who, about twenty years a^, was buried 
under a snow-storm, continued ten or twelve days without tastmg any thing 
but a little of the snow which covered her. But in various other cases we 
have proofs of abstinence from food having been carried much farther, and 
without serious evil. In the Edinburgh Medical Essays for 1730, Dr. Ecelei 
makes mention of a beautiful younff lady, *' about sixteen years of age,*' who* 
in consequence of the sudden death of an indulgent father, was thrown into 
a state of tetanus, or rigidity of all the muscles of the body, and especially 
those of deglutition, so violent as to render her incapable of swallowing for 
two long and distinct periods of time ; in the first instance for thirty-four, and 
in the second, which occurred shortly afterward, for fifty-four days ; during 
** all which time, her first and second fastings, she declared,** says Dr. Eeelet, 
** she had no sense of hunger or thirst ; and when they were over, she had 
not lost much of her flesh.** 

In our own day we have had nearly as striking an instance of this extraordi- 
nary fact, in the case of Ann Moore, of Tutbury, in Staffordshire, wh<H in 
eonseouence of a great and increasing difficulty in swallowing, at first limited 
herself to a very small daily portion of bread alone, and on March 17th, IB&f^ 
relimjuished even this, allowing herself only occasionally a little tea or water^ 
and in the ensuing September pretended to abstain altogether from liquids at 
well as solids. From the account of Mr. Granger,* a medical practitioner 
of reputation, who saw her about two years afterward, she appears to have suf- 
fered very considerably, either from her abstinence or from that general moibid 
habit which induced her to use abstinence. He says, indeed, that her mental 
faculties were entire, her voice moderately strong, and that she could join ill 
conversation without undergoing any apparent fatigue : but he says, also, that 
her pulse was feeble and slow ; that she was altogether confined to her bed ; 
that her limbs were extremely emaciated ; that convulsions attacked her on 
so slight an excitement as surprise, and that she had then very lately lost the 
use or her lower limbs. 

It afterward appeared, that in this account of herself she was guilty of 
some degree of imposition, in order to attract visiters, and obtain pecuniary 
grants. Dr. Henderson, anotlier medigil practitioner, of deserved repute m 
the neighbourhood, had suspected this, and published his suspicions :t and tn 
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intelligent committee was at length arranged, and assented to by the woman 
herself, for the purpose of watching her by day and by night. Cat oflf 
hereby altogether from fluids, which she had of late pretended to relinquiflh, 
as well as from solids, she was hardly able to reach the tenth day, and still 
less to confess, as she then did, that she had occasionally been supplied by 
her daughter with water and tea. " On the whole,^^ the committee condudey 
in their account of her, ** though this woman is a base impostor with respect 
to her pretence of total abstinence from all food whatever, liquid or solid, yet 
she can perhaps endure the privation of solid food longer than any other per* 
son. It is thought by those best acquainted with her, that she existed on a 
mere trifle, and that from hence came the temptation to say that she did not 
take any thing. If, therefore, any of her friends could have conveyed a bottle 
of water to her, unseen by the watch, and she could occasionally have drank 
out of it, little doubt is entertained that she would have gone through the 
month's trial with credit. The daughter says that her mother's principal food 
is tea, and there is reason to believe this to be true.''* But this opinion 
leaves the case almost as extraordinary as before the detection of the fraud : 
for if true, and it is greatly borne out by the fact to which it appeals, this 
woman was capable o? subsisting on what is ordinarily regarded as no nutri- 
ment whatever, and required nothing more for her support than an occaaioiud 
draught of pure water. 

Hildanus, Haller, and other physiologists have collected various instances 
of a similar kind : many o( them of a much longer duration of abstinence ; 
some of them, indeed, extending to not less than sixteen years ; but in gene- 
ral too loosely written and attested to be entitled to full reliance. Itet the 
Philosophical Transactions in their diflerent volumes contain numerous cases 
of the same kind, apparently drawn up with the most scrupulous caution, and 
supported by the best kind of concurrent evidence. In one of the esiriier 
volumest we meet with an account of four men who were compelled to sub- 
sist upon water alone for twenty-four days, in consequence or their having 
been buried in a deep excavation by the fall of a superincumbent stratum of 
earth under which they were working, and it being this length of time before 
they were extricated. The water which they drank of was from a spring at 
hand; and they drank of it freely, but tasted nothing else. 

A still more extraordinary account is recorded in the same journal for the 
year 1742, and consists of the history of a young man, who, at the age of six- 
teen or seventeen, from having drunk very freely of cold water when in a 
"Violent perspiration, was thrown into an inflammatory fever, from which he 
escaped with difliculty, and with such a dislike to foods of all kinds, that for 
eighteen yearsy at the time this account was drawn up, he had never tasted 
any thing but water. The fact was well known throughout the neighbour- 
hood ; but an imposition having been suspected by several persons who saw 
him, he had been shut up at times in close confinement for twenty days at a 
trial, with the most scrupulous care that he should communicate with nothing 
but water. He uniformly enjoyed good health, and appears to have had ejec- 
tions, but seldom. * 

A multitude of hypotheses have been offered to account for these wonder- 
ful anomalies, but none of them do it satisfactorily ; and I should be unworthy 
of the confidence you repose in me, if I did not ingenuously confess my utt^ 
ignorance upon the subject. Water in most cases appears to have been abso- 
lutely necessary, yet not in all; for Hildanus, who, though somewhat imagi- 
native, appears to have been an honest and an able man in the main, assures 
us, that Eva Flegen, who had fasted for sixteen years when he saw her in 161S, 
had abstained entirely from liquids as well as solids : and in the case of im- 
pacted toads, especially those found in blocks of closely crystaUized marble, 
the moisture they receive must often be very insignificant. 

• A Fall Expomire of ilnn Moore, tbe pretended Fwting Woman of TaUrary, 8to. 1813. 
The newspapera hare iDformed us that this poor woman died at Maccleelleld about the begbmlRf if 
October, 1S25, at the adraneed afe of aeventy-mx. 
tPhU. Trans. 1064. 
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Perhaps one of the most singular cases, and at the same time one of the 
best authenticated on record, is that of Janet M*Lcod, published in the Phi- 
losophical Transactions by Dr. Mackenzie.* She was at this time thirty- 
three years of age, unmarried, and from the age of fifteen had had various 
paroxysms of epilepsy, which had considerably shaken her frame, rendered 
the elevator muscles of the eyelids paralytic, so that she could only see by 
lifting the lids up, and produced so rigid a locked jaw that her mouth could 
rarely be forced open by any contrivance. She had lost very nearly her 

S»wer of speech and deglutition, and with this, all desire either to eat or drink, 
er lower limbs were retracted towards her body she was entirely confined to 
her bed, slept much, and had seldom any other egeslions than periodical dis- 
charges of blood, apparently from the lungs, wliich was chiefly thrown out 
by i& nostrils. During a very few intervals of relaxation she was prevailed 
upon with great difficulty to put a few crumbs of bread, comminuted in the 
hand, into her mouth, together with a little water sucked from her owi^ hand, 
aund in one or two instances a little gruel ; but even at these attempts almost 
the whole was rejected. On two occasions also, after a total abstinence of 
many months, she made signs of wishing to drink some water, which was 
iminediately procured for her. On the first occasion the whole seemed to be 
returned from her mouth : but she was greatly refreshed by having it rubbed 
upon her throat. On the second occasion, she drank off a pint at once, but 
could not be either prevailed upon or forced to drink any more, notwithstand- 
ing that her father had now fixed a wedge between her teeth, two of which 
were hereby broken out. With these exceptions, however, she seems to have 
passed upwards of four years without either liquids or solids of any kind, or 
even an appearance of swallowing. She lay for the most part like a log of 
wood, witn a pulse scarcely perceptible from feebleness, but distinct and 
regular: her countenance was clear and pretty fresh; her features neither 
disfigured nor sunk ; her bosom round and prominent, and her limbs not ema- 
ciated. Dr. Mackenzie watched iier with occasional visits, for eight or nine 
S^rs, at the close of which period she seems to have been a little improved, 
is narrative is very precisely as well as minutely detailed, and previously to 
its being sent to the Royal Society, was read over before the patient's parents, 
who were known to be persons of great honesty, as also before the elder of 
the parish, who appears to have been an excellent man ; and, when sent, was 
accompanied by a certificate as to the general truth of the facts, signed by 
the mmister oi the parish, the sheriff-depute, and six other individuals of 
the neighbourhood, of high character, and most of them justices of the 
peace. 

Yet even with the freest use of water, what can we make of such cases 
opon any chain of chemical facts at present discovered t What can we 
make of it, even in conjunction with the use of airl Tlie weight and solid 
contents of the animal body arc derived chiefly from that principle which 
modem chemists denominate carbon ; yet neither water nor air, when in a 
state of purity, contains a particle of carbon. Again, the substance of Uie 
animal frame is distinguished from that of the vegetable by its being sata 
rated with nitrogen, of which plants possesses comparatively but very little ; 
yet though the basis of atmospherical air consists oi nitrogen, water has no 
more of this principle than it has of carbon ; nor is it hitherto by any means 
established, tnat even the nitrogen of the animal system is in any mstance 
derived from the air, or intro<luced by the process of respiration : for the ex- 
periments upon this subjrct, nn far as they go, are in a state of opposition, 
■ad keep the question on a Imlanrr— ^rfu cotUrariafada. 

Shall we, then, suppose with others, that the circle of perpetual mutatioo, 
which is imposed upon every oUier species of visible matter, is in these cases 
suspended, and that the different organs of the system are, so long as the 
aacmialy continues, rendered incorruptible I But this is to suppose the inteiw 
rtalaoo of a miracle, and without an adequate cause. Let us, then, ntber eott' 

•▼«l.lxTii.«nrm7. 
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fess our ignorauce than attempt to be wise upon the basis ot conceit. AH that 
vfe do know is, that bodies ol every kind are reducible to a few elementary 
principles, which appear to be unchangeable, and are certainly invisible ; and 
that from different combinations and modifications of these proceeds every 
concrete and visible form : hence, air itself, and water ; hence mineral, vege- 
table, and animal substances. Air, therefore, and water, or either separately, 
may contain tlie rudimental materials of all the rest. We behold metallic 
stones, and of large magnitude, fall from the air, and we suppose them to be 
formed there : we behold plants suspended in the atmosphere, and still, year 
after year, thriving and blooming, and diffusing odours : we behold insects 
apparently sustained from the same source ; and worms, fishes, and occa- 
sionally man himself, supported from the one or the other, or from both. 
These are facts, and as facts alone we must receive them, for we have at 
present no means of reasoning upon them. There are innumerable mysteries 
m matter as well as in mind ; and we are not yet acquainted with the nature 
of those elementary principles from which every compound proceeds, and to 
which every thing is reducible. We are equally ignorant of their shapes, 
their weight, or their measure. 



LECTURE XIII. 

ON THE CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD, RESPIRATION, AND ANIMALIZATION. 

The progress of science is slow, and often imperceptible ; and though in a 
few instances it has been quickened by an accidental discovery or an acci' 
dental idea, that has given a new turn, or a new elasticity to the chain of 
our reasoning, still have we been compelled in every mstance to follow up 
the chain, link after link, and series after series, and have never leaped for- 
ward through an intermediate space without endangering our security, or 
being obliged to retrace our career by a painful and laborious reinvestigation. 

It required a period of three thousand six hundred years to renderi the 
doctrine of a vacuum probable, and of five thousand six hundred to establish 
it upon a solid foundation. For its probability we are indebted to Epicurus, 
for its certainty to Sir Isaac Newton. The present theory of the solar sys- 
tem was commenced by Pythagoi*as and his disciples five centuries before 
Christ, and only completed by Copernicus fifteen centuries after Christ. 
Archimedes was the first who invented the celebrated problem for squaring 
the parabola, which was upwards of two hundred years before the Christian 
era; yet an exact problem for squaring the circle is a desideratum in the 
present day. The simple knowledge of the magnet was familiar to the Ro- 
mans, Greeks, and some of the oriental nations while in their infancy^ it has 
been employed by the mariner for nearly six centuries in Europe, and for a 
much longer period by the Chinese, in their own seas ; yet at this moment 
we are acquainted with only a very few of its laws, and have never been able 
to appropriate it to any other purpose than that of the compass. 

The circulation of the blood in the animal system is our subject of study 
for the present lecture, and it is a subject which has laboured under the same 
difSculties, and has required as long a period of time as almost any of the 
preceding sciences, for its complete illustration and establishment. Hippo- 
crates guessed at it ; Aristotle believed it ; Servetus, who was burnt as a 
heretic in 1553, taught it; and Harvey, a century afterward, demonstrated it. 

I shall not here enter into the various steps by which this wonderful dis- 
covery was at length effected ; the diflSculty can be only fairly appreciated 
by those who are acquainted with the infinitely minute tubes into which the 
distributive arteries branch out, and from which the collective veins arise ; 
but every one is interested in the important fact itself, for it has done more 
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iowardfl establishing the healing art upon a rational basis, and subjecting the 

different diseases of mankind to a successful mode of practice, than any 

, other discovery that has emblazoned the annals of medicine. 

{ In our last lecture we traced the action of the digestive organs : we beheld 

; the food first comminuted by means of jaws, teeth, or peculiar muscles or 

membranes ; next converted into a pulpy mass, and afterward into a milky 

liquid ; and in this state drunk up by the mouths of innumerable minute 

vessels, that progressively unite mto one common trunk, and conrey it to 

the heart as the chief organ of the system, for the use and benefit of the 

, whole. 

But the new-formed fluid, even at the time it has reached the heart, has by 
no means undergone a suflicient elaboration to become genuine blood, or to 
support the living action of the different organs. It has yet to be operated 
upon by the air, and must for this purpose be sent to the lungs, and again re- 
turned to the heart, before it is fitted to be thrown into the general circulation. 

This is the rule that takes place in all the more perfect animals, as mammals, 
birds, and most of the amphibials ;* and hence these classes are said to have a 
double circulation. And as the heart itself consists of four cavities« a pair 
belonging to each of the two circulations, and each pair is divided from the 
other by a strong membrane, they are also said to nave not only a double 
circulation, but a double heart — a pulmonary and a corporeal heart. 
I The blood is first received into the heart on the pulmonary side, and is con- 
veyed to the lungs by an artery which is hence called the pulmonary artery, 
that soon divides into two branches, one for each of the liuigs ; in which 
organs they still farther divide into innumerable ramifications, and form a 
beautiful network of vessels upon the air vesicles of which the substance 
of the lungs consists ; and by tnis means every particle of blood is exposed 
in its turn to the full influence of the vital gases of the atmosphere, and be- 
comes thoroughly assinulated to the nature of the animal system it is to 
support. The invisibly minute arteries now terminate in equally minute 
Terns, which progressively unite till they centre in four common trunks, 
which carry back the blood, now thoroughly ventilated and of a florid hue, to 
the left side or corporeal department of the heart. 

I From this quarter the corporeal circulation commences : the stimulus of 
the blood itself excites the heart to that alternate contraction which constitutes 
pulsation, and which is continued through the whole course of the arteries ; 
and by this very contraction the blood is impelled to the remotest part of the 
body, the arterial vessels continuing to divide and to subdivide, and to 
branch out in every possible direction, till the eye can no longer follow theni« 
even when aided by the best glasses. 

The arterial blood having thus visited every portion of every organ, and 
supplied it with the food or life, is now retumea, faint, exhausted, and of a 
iwrple hue, by the veins, as in the pulmonary circulation ; it receives, a short 
space before it reaches the heart, its regular recruit of new matter from the 
digestive organs, and then empties itself into the right side or pulmonanr de* 
partment of the heart, whence it is again sent to the limgs, as beforet for a 
new supply of vital power. 

The circulation of the blood, therefore, depends upon two distinct sets of 
vessels, arteries and veins ; the former of which carry it forward to ^ery 

Kt of the system, and the latter of which return it to its central souree. 
th sets of vessels are generally considered as consisting of three distinct 
layers or tunics : an external, which in the arteries is peculiarly elastic ; a 
middle, which is muscular in both, but whose existence is doubted by some 
physiologists ; and an internal, which may be regarded as the eommon covering 
or cuticle. The projectile power exercised over the arteries is unquestion- 
ably the contraction to which the muscular tunic of the heart is excited by 

to wrrik* 1 4fMbto besrt to iIm tiam of ■tophifcta. wtUmtt Mjr liaritaitoA. ■•• Unh 
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the stimulus of the blood itself; and which contraction would be pennanent, 
but that the heart appears to become exhausted in a considerable degree of 
its muscular irritability by the exertion that produces the contraction, and 
hence speedily returns to its prior state of relaxation, exhibituig that alter- 
nating succession of systole and diastole which constitutes pulsation.* 

In the venal system, however, we meet with even fewer proofs of muscular 
fibre than in the arterial, and no such force of the heart as to produce pulsa- 
tion on a pressure of the finger ; and hence, to this moment, we are in a 
greater degree of ignorance as to the projectile power by which this system i* 
actuated. The theories that have been chiefly advanced upon the subject 
are, first, that of a vis i tergo, or an impetus given to the blood by the arterial 
contraction, which is supposed by its supporters to be sufficient to operate 
through the whole length of the venal canals ; secondly, that of capillary at- 
traction, the nature of which we explained in a former lecture ; and lastly, 
a theory of a much more complicated kind than either, and which supposes 
the projectile power to result jointly from the impetus communicated by the 
heart and arteries, from the pressure of the surrounding organs, and espe- 
cially from the elasticity of the lungs, and the play of the diaphragm, in con- 
junction with the natural irritability of the delicate membrane that lines the 
mterior of the veins. It is unnecessary to enter into a consideration of any 
of these theories ; for they all stand self-convicted of incompetency ; and 
the last, which is the most operose of the whole, has been only invented to 
supply the acknowledjp^ed inefficacy of the other two.f Whatever this projec- 
tile power consists of, it appears to have some resemblance to that of the 
vegetable system ; and, like many of the vessels in the latter, is assisted 
by the artifice of numerous valves inserted in different parts of the venal 
tubes. 

The most important process which takes place in the circulation of the 
blood is that of its ventilation in the lungs. It is this process which consti- 
tutes the economy of respiration, and has till of late been involved in more 
than Cimmerian darkness. 

We see the blood conveyed to the lungs of a deep purple hue, faint and 
exhausted by being drained in a considerable degree of its vital power, or 
immature and unassimilated to the nature of the system *t is about to support, 
in consequence of its being received fresh from the lacteal trunk. We benold 
it returned from the lungs spirited with newness of life, perfect in its con- 
formation, more readily disposed to coagulate, and the dead purple hue trans- 
formed into a bright scarlet. How has this wonderful change been accom- 
plished ? what has it parted with 1 what has it received 1 and by what means 
has so beneficial a barter been produced 1 

These are questions which have occupied the attention of physiologists in 
almost all ages ; and though we have not yet attained to any thing like demon- 
stration, or even universally acceded to any common theory, the experiments 
of modem times have established a variety of very important facts which 
may ultimately lead to such a theory, and clear away the difficulties by which 
we are still encumbered. 

These facts I shall proceed to examine into in language as familiar as I 
can employ : I must nevertheless presume upon a general acquaintance with 
the elementary principles and nomenclature of modem chemistry, since a 
summary survey of zoonomy is not designed to enter into a detail of its 

* Pbjnfological experimentt have nifficiently proved' of late Uiat the same alternaUoo of contneUoa 
sod dilatation doe^ not talce place in tlie arteries in a free or natural state ; for where there is no reslat- 
sooe to the flow of the blood along their canabt, there is no variation in their diameter; and that it fai (Hily 
the preanire of the finger or some other substance against the side of an artery that producea its pulse. 
Study of Med. U. p. 10. Experimental Inquiry into ttie Nature, tec. of the Arterial Pulse, by C. H. rany, 
M J>. I81S. 

t It has lately been pretty clearly esUblished, that by far the most active power in the recnm of the 
blood to the heart from the veins, is tlie comparative vacuum which talces place in tlie ventrides of the 
heart when exhausted of blood by tlie systole or alternating contraction of thia organ ; in conaequeoce of 
whieh, the venous Mood is, as it were, suclced up into the right ventricle from the vena cav»i or 
vwMMM system at large. 8o that the heart, upon this beautiful principle of simplification, beoomea alter- 
■alily • fbrelaf aDd a auction pump. By its contraction it (brces the blood into the arterial qraKB, 
iyJig vacuum it mickM it up from the venous. Bee Study of Mtd. ii. p. 19, 3d edit. 18SS. 
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mere alphabet or rudiments, but to apply and harmonize detached facts that 
relate to it, and to condense the materials that have been collected by others 
into a narrow but regular compass. 

The chief substance which has been ascertained to be introduced from the 
•Imosphere into the air-vesicles of the lun^ during the act of respiration, 
and from these into the blood, is oxygen, of which the atmosphere, when pure, 
consists of about twenty-eight parts in a hundred, the remaining seventy*two 
being nitrogen. 

That this gaseous fluid enters into the lungs is rendered highly probable from 
a multiplicity of experiments, which concur in proving that a larger portion 
of oxygen is received by every act of inspiration than is returned by every 
<K>rrespondent act of expiration ; and that it passes from the air-vesicles of 
the lungs into the blood we have also reason to believe from the change of 
coloor which immediately takes place in the latter, and from other experiments 
made out of the body, as well as in the body, which abundantly ascertain that 
oxygen has a power of producing this change, and of converting the deep 
purple of the blood into a bright scarlet. 

It is also supposed very generally, that a considerable portion of caloric or 
the matter of heat, in its elementary form, is communicated to the blood at the 
same time and m conjunction with the oxygen ; but as this substance has 
hitherto proved imponderable to every scheme that has been devised to ascer- 
tain its weight, this continues at present a point avowedly undetermined. That 
an increase of sensible heat at all times accompanies an increase of respi- 
ration is admitted by every one ; but since caloric may be obtained by other 
means, if obtainable at all, and since a denial of its existence as a distinct 
substance has of late years been as strenuously urged as it was in former 
times by the Peripatetic school, and upon experiments inaccessible to those 
philosophers, we are at present in a state of aarkness upon this subject, from 
which I am much afraid we are not likely to be extricated very soon. 

I bsTe already observed that nitrogen, or azote, as it is also called, is the 
other gaseous fluid that constitutes the respirable air of the atmosphere. And 
from a variety of well-conducted experiments bv Mr., now Sir Humphryt 
Davy, it appears also that a certain quantity of this gas is imbibed by the 
lungs in the same manner they imbibe oxygon, and that, like oxygen, it is 
also communicated from the lungs to tlie blood while circulating through its 
substance ; for in the experiments adverted to he found that, as in the case 
of the oxygen, a smaller quantity was always returned by every successive 
act of expiration than had been inhaled by every previous act of inspiration.* 

The only gas that seems to have been tlirown out from the lungs in the 
course of these experiments is carbonic acid ; a very minute proportion of 
which appears also to be almost always contained in the atmospheric air, 
though altogether a foreign materia], probably eliminated from the decompo- 
sition of animal and vegetable bodies, that is perpetually taking place, and 
certainly unnecessary to healthful respiration. 

The general result of these experiments was as follows : the natural in- 
spirations were about twenty-six or twenty-seven in a minute ; thirteen cubio 
inches of air were in every instance taken in, and about twelve and three- 
qoarters thrown out by the expiration that succeeded. 

The atmospheric or inspire<l air contained in the thirteeTl cubic inches^ — 
nine and a half of nitrogen, three and four-tenths of oxygen, and one-tenth of 
an inch of carbonic arid. The twelve inches and three-quarters of returned 
air contained nine and three-tenths of nitrogen, two and two-tenths of oxy- 
gen, and one and two-tenths of rartwnic acid. 

This inhalation, however, varies in persons of different-sized chests from 
96 to 39 cubic inches, at a temperature of 659 ; but these by the heat of the 
limfs, and saturated with moisture, become forty or forty-one cubic inches. 

Taking, therefore, 40 cubic inches as the quantity oi air eoually inhaled 
sad exhaled about 90 times in a minute, H wiu follow that a full-grown per* 
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son respires 48,000 cubic inches in an hour, or 1,169,000 cubic inches in the 
course of a day ; a Quantity equal to about 79 hogsheads. 

A similar train of experiments has more lately been pursued by Messrs. 
Allen and Pepys, and will be found fully detailed in the Transactions of the 
Royal Society for 1808. They confirm the preceding proportions, excepting 
in the retention of nitrogen ; this substance having been found by Messrs. 
Allen and Pepys to have been returned in every respiration, in the precise 
proportion in which it was received. It is highly probable, however, that the 
diet of these two sets of ingenious experimenters had not previously con- 
sisted of the same proportion of animal and vegetable materials ; and that the 
blood in the former mstance was less charged with nitrogen than in the 
latter ; which would at once account for the difference. 

Upon Sir Humphry Davy's experiments, however, the quantity of nitro- 
gen received by the lungs is very inconsiderable, not amounting to more 
than two-tenths of a cubic inch in an inspiration. And omitting the con- 
sideration of this gas, as also that of caloric, on account of the unsettled state 
of the question, respiration, from this view of the subject, consists merely in 
the act of receiving oxygen, and throwing out carbonic acid gSLS ; the lungs 
imbibing and communicating to the system not less than 32.4 cubic inches of 
the former, and parting with not less than 26.5 of the latter, every minute. 
So that, taking the gravity of carbonic acid gas, as calculated by Lavoisier, 
eleven ounces of solid carbon or charcoal are emitted from the lungs every 
twenty-four hours.* 

The whole of the theory and some of the supposed facts here advanced, 
however, have of late been very considerably disputed by Mr. Ellis, in his 
Inquiry into the Changes induced on Atmospheric Air by the Germination of 
Seeds. He concurs with Messrs. Allen and Pepys, in ascertaining that pre- 
cisely the same quantity of nitrogen is expired as is inspired ; but ne objects 
to their conclusion, that the whole of any constituent element of respired air 
introduced into the air-vesicles, and not returned by the alternate expiration, 
is necessarily conveyed into the blood-vessels, believing that much of this 
may remain unascertained, in consequence of an increased, but not sensibly 
increased, expansion of the chest. He admits that carbonic vapour is thrown 
forth in the quantity usually alleged, with every act of expiration; but he 
offers evidence to prove that it is the carbon only that is discharged from 
the animal system, in connexion with the exhaling vapour ; contending that 
the carbon thus existing is separated from the vapour by its union 'amh ike 
wliole of the oxygen introduced by the previous act of inspiration, by which 
alone it is converted into carbonic acid gas : for he found the same decom- 
position of atmospheric air produced by introducing a small bladder, moistened, 
and filled with any substance, or perfectly empty, and introduced into an 
inverted glass containing a certain proportion of atmospheric air, standing 
upon quicKsilver. He denies, therefore, that the air-vessels are in any de- 
gree porous to gases of any kind, excepting caloric; and, consequently, 
denies that the blood is converted from a deep modena hue into a bright 
scarlet by its union with oxygen ; believing, or seeming to believe, that this 
result is entirely produced by the action of the caloric separated in the air- 
vesicles upon the union of the carbon of the vapour exhaled from their sur- 
faces, with the oxygen introduced by inspiration. So that, according to this 
theory, respiration is nothing more than an introduction of caloric «nto the 
system, and the conversion of a portion of oxygen (the whole received by the 
act of inspiration) into an equal bulk of carbonic acid by the carbon exhaled 
from the living organized body. Air, therefore, examined after respiration, 
is found to differ from the same air before it is breathed, in having lost a por- 
tion of oxygen, gained an equal volume of carbonic acid, and in l^ing loaded 
with pure watery vapour, the vapour thrown off from the lungs ; and he 
has offered an additional proof that the oxygen of the carbonic acid is that 
introduced in the act of inspiration, by showing, as in the case of breatli- 

* nUL Tniu. 1806, put U. MQ. 
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mg hydrogen gaB, that no carbonic acid is returned, and apparently none 
produced. 

In opposition to the h3rpothe8i8 of Dr. Priestley, he seems to show, and 
pUosibly to establish, that all terrestrial plants, whether growing in absolute 
darkness, in the shade, or exposed to the direct rays of the sun, are constantly 
removing a quantity of oxygen from the atmosphere, and substituting an 
exactly eoual volume of carbonic acid ; that they produce this change by 
emitting irom their leaves, flowers, fruits, stems, and roots, and by a process 
like animal exhalation, carbonaceous matter, which combines with the oxy- 
gen of the surrounding air ; and that such a function is essentially necessary 
to their vital existence. In doing this, however, the carbonaceous matter is 
given forth more freely from the green parts than from any other, especially 
when exposed to the direct rays of the sun, by means of its affinity for the 
calorific rays ; in consequence of which the oxygen of the carbon is set at 
liberty, and escapes from the cellular texture of the green parts through the 
external pores ; an action, however, which is not necessary to life, for a plant 
does not die when this has ceased, while it is equally found to occur in a dead 
as in a living plant. It was probably this occasional escape of oxygen that 
induced Priestley to regard it as an invariable and constant process, affording 
a compensation for the animal carbon thrown into the air, and thus taking 
from and giving to the animal world what seemed to be mutually demanded. 

Mr. Ellis also affirms that all the various colours of vegetables depend on 
the varied proportion of alkaline and acid matter mixed with the juices of the 
coloured parts of plants : that green and yellow, for example, are always pro« 
duced by an excess of alkali in the colourable juices of the leaf or flower ; 
and all the shades of red, bv a predominance of acid ; while a neutral mix- 
ture produces a white. And hence there is most green in the summer sea- 
son, when the oxygen is parted with most freely, as drawn away by the rays 
of light ; while in autumn, when there is less separation, the other colours 
of vellow and red are most frequent. 

Mr. Ellis has also quoted a variety of experiments on different kinds of 
fishes, muscles, marine testacea, snails, leecnes, zoophytes, and tadpoles, in 
which it was found that the water wherein these animals had been placed 
had lost a part of its oxygen, and received an addition of carbonic acid, while 
its nitrogen had remained unaffected.* 

This hypothesis, however, requires confirmation, and is at present open to 
many objections. If caloric can permeate animal membranes, as Mr. Ellis 
admits it to do, and unite by chemical affinity with the blood in the blood- 
vessels, so also may oxygen in certain cases of combination. Mr. Forrett 
has shown that the Voltaic fluid, when operating upon water, is capable of 
carrying even water itself through a piece of bladder, and of raising it into a 
heap against the force of gravitation ; and hence other affinities may not only 
introduce the oxygen of the respired air, or a part of it, into the blood of the 
blood-vessels in the lungs, through the tissue of the air-cells, but at the same 
time carry off the superabundant carbon in the form of carbonic acid, instead 
of its being thrown out in that of carbonic vapour. Nor have we any proof 
that carbon will dissolve in water, and produce such vapour; and hence such 
an idea is gratuitous*! 

Of the general operation, however, there is no doubt, whatever be the 
manner in which it is performed : and by such operation the new blood 
becomes assimilated to the nature of the system it nas to nourish ; and the 
old or exhausted blood both relieved from a material that may be said to suf- 
focate it, and reinspirited for fresh action. In this state of perfection, pro- 
duced from the matter of food introduced into the stomach, and elaborated 
bf the gases of the atmosphere, received chiefly by the act of respiration, but 
perhaps partly also by the absorbing pores of the skin, the blood on its ana- 
iysif ts found to consist of the following nine parts, independently of its aeriil 
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materials : — ^first, a peculiar aroma, or odour, of which every one must be 
sensible who has been present at a slaughter-hoiise on cutting up the fresh 
bodies of oxen; secondly, fibrine, or fibrous matter; thirdly, uncoagulable 
matter, but no gelatin, which is a subse<|uent secretion ; fourthly, albumen ; 
fifthly, red-colouring matter; sixthly, iron; seventhly, sulphur; eighthly, 
soda ; and, lastly, water. The proportion of these parts vary almost infinitely, 
acconling to the age, temperament, and manner of living; each of these 
having a character that essentially belongs to it, with particular shades that 
are often difficult to be laid hold of. 

Of these component parts, the most extraordinary are the red-coloorinff 
matter, the iron, and the sulphur ; nor are we by any means acquainted with 
the mode by which they obtain an existence in the blood. I have already 
had occasion to observe, that albumen and fibrine are substances formed by 
the action of the living principle out of the common materials of the food, and 
that it is probable the lime found in the bones and other parts is produced in 
the same manner. Whether the iron and sulphur that are traced in the blood 
have a similar origin, or exist in the difiTercnt articles of our diet, and are 
merely separated from the other materials with which they are combined, is 
a physical problem that yet remains to be solved. It should be observed, 
however, that the sulphur does not exist in a free state even in the blood itself, 
but is only a component part of its albumen. Considering the universality of 
these substances in the blood, and the uniformity of their proportion in similar 
ages, temperaments, and habits, whatever be the soil on which we reside ; 
that those who live in a country in which these minei'als are scarcely to be 
traced have not less, while those who live in a country that overflows with 
them have not more ; it is perhaps most rational to conclude, that they are 
generated in the laboratory of the animal system itself, by the all-controlling 
influence of the living principle. 

The exact proportion of sulphur contained in the system has been less ac- 
curately ascertained than that of the iron, which last in an adult, the weight 
of whose blood may be estimated at 281bs.,* ought usually to amount to 
seventy scruples, or about three ounces : and hence the blood of about forty 
men contains iron enough to make a good ploughshare, and might easily have 
its iron extracted from it, be reduced to a metallic state, and manufactured 
into such an instrument. 

Iron is seldom found except in the red particles of the blood ;t and it has 
hence been supposed by tlie French chemists to be the colouring material 
itself. The process of respiration, according to the theory of Lavoisier and 
Fourcroy, is a direct process of combustion, in which the animal system 
finds the carbon, and the atmosphere the oxygen and caloric ; and in conse- 
ouence of the sensible heat which is set at liberty during the combustion, 
tne iron of the blood is converted into a red oxide, and hence necess^y 
becomt s a pigment. 

But it is impossible to ascribe the red colour to this principle : for, first, we 
are by no means certain that the air communicates any such substance as 
caloric to the blood ; and, secondly, let the sensible heat of the blood arise 
from whatever quarter it may, it can never be sufficiently augmented by Uie 
most violent degree, either of local or general inflammation, to convert the iron 
of the blood into a red oxide, which, indeed, is never produced without rapid 
combustion, flame, and intense heat. And hence, Sir Humphry Davy con- 
jectures the carbon itself of the blood to be the real colouring material, and to 
be separated from the oxygen, with which it is necessarily united to constitute 

* Blumenbftcb states the proportion in an adult and healthy man to be as 1 to 5 of the entire wdgtat el 
the body. By experiments on the water-newt (lacerta palustris)^ he found the proportion in this uunnalto 
be only as S^ to M. 

t Mr. Brando denies that iron exists more in the red particles of the blood than in the oUier Principtoa ' 
aeeordlng to his experiments, it exists but in a very inconsiderable quantity in any of them ; but lie hH 
txaeed it In the chyle, in the serum, and in the fibrine, or washed crassament. Phil. Trans. ISIS, p. 111. 
Vaaooelin has traced It as a constituent in eggHshells and oyster-shells. Thomson-a Annals of PIUkM 
No. 1, p. 60. But RerKelins has proved Brands to bo mistalien, and that iron exists largdy bn Um bloodi 
and is the canseof the red colour. See his Anim. Cliemistiy. 
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eubonic acid gtis, by the matter of lights which he supposes to be introduced 
into the system in the act of respiration, instead of the matter of caloric ; in 
consequence of which it immediately becomes a pigment. But the difficulties 
which attend this theory are almost, if not altogether, as numerous as those 
which attend the theory of combustion, and it is unnecessary to pursue the 
subject any further. 

In the Philosophical Transactions, and in several of the best established 
foreign Memoirs, we meet with a few very curious instances of spontaneous 
inflammation, or active combustion, having occurred in the human body. 
The accident has usually been detected by the penetrating smell of burning 
and sooty films, which have diffused themselves to a considerable distance ; 
and the suflcrers have in every instance been discovered dead, with the body 
more or less completely burnt up, and containing in the burnt parts nothing 
more than an oily, sooty, extremely fetid, and crumbly matter. In one or two 
instances there has appeared, when the light was totally excluded, a faint 
lambent flame bickering over the limbs ; but the general combustion was so 
feeble, that the chairs and other furniture of the room within the reach of the 
burning body have in no instance been found more than scorched, and in 
roost instances altogether uninjured. 

It is by no means easy to explain these extraordinary facts ; but they have 
been too frequent, and are too well authenticated in different countries, to 
justify our disbelief. In every instance but one the subjects have been females, 
somewhat advanced in life, and apparently much addicted to spirituous 
liquors. I shall hence only observe, in few words, that the animal body in 
itself consists of a variety of combustible materials ; and that the process of 
respiration (though not completely established to be such) has a very near 
alliance to tnat of combustion itself: that the usual heat of the blood, taking that 
of man as our standard, is 98° of Falirenheit, and under an inflammatory tem« 
perament may be 103° or 104° ; and hence, though by no means sufficiently 
exalted for open or manifest combustion, may be more than sufficiently so 
for a slow or smothered combustion ; since the combustion of a dung-hill sel« 
dom exceeds 81°, and is not often found higher in fermenting haystacks, 
when they first burst forth into flame. The use of ardent spifits may possi- 
bly, in the cases before us, have predisposed the system to so extraorainarr 
an accident ; though we all know that this is not a common result of such 
a habit, mischievous as it is in other respects. The lambent flame emitted 
from the body is probably pliosphorescent, and hence little likely to set fire to 
the surrounding furniture. It is not certain whether this flame originates 
spontaneously, or is only spontaneously continued, after having been pro- 
duced by a lighted substance coining too nearly in contact with a body thus 
sarcharj^ed with inflammable materials. 

Such, then, are the circulatory and respiratory systems in the most perfeet 
animals : as mammals, birds, and amphibials. It should be observea, how- 
ever, that in birds the hollow bones themselves, and a variety of air-cells that 
are connected with them, constitute, as we have already had occasion to do- 
tiee,* a part of the general respiratory organ, and endow them with that 
levity of form which so peculiarly characterizes them, and which is so skil- 
folly adapted to their intention. It should be remarked, also, that in most am- 
phibious animals, and especially in the turtle, whose interior structure is the 
most perfect of the entire class, the two ventricles, or larger cavities of the 
lM«rt, communicate something after the manner in which they do in the hu- 
■lan fatus. The lungs of this class are for the most part unusually large ; 
and they have a power of extracting oxygen from water as well as from air; 
whence their capability of existing in twth elements. The oxygen, how- 
ever, obtained from the water is not by a decomposition of the water into its 
elementary parts, but onlv by a separation of such air as is loosely combined 
with It ; for if water be deprived of air or oxygen, the animal soon ezpunee. 
We have already observed that some amphibials appear to possess only • 
single hesrtt sod even thst of a very simple stmcturs. 
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In fishes the heart is single, or consists only of two compartments^ instead 
of four, and hence the circulation is single also. The mils in this class an- 
swer the intention of lungs, and the blood is sent to them for this purpose 
from the heart, in order to be deprived of its excess of carbon, and supplied 
with its deficiency of oxygen. It is not returned to the heart, as in the case 
of the superior animals, but is immedatiely distributed over the body by an 
aorta or large artery issuing from the organ of the gills. The oxygen in 
these animals is separated from the water instead of from the air; and for this 
purpose the water usually passes through the mouth before it reaches the 
gills : yet in the ray-tribe there is a conducting aperture on each side of the 
Eead, through which the water travels instead of through the mouth. In the 
lamprey it is received by seven apertures opening on each side of the head 
into bags, which perform the ofiSce of gills, and passes out by the same orifices, 
and not, as has been supposed, by a different opening said to constitute its 
nostril. 

In the common leech there are sixteen of these orifices on each side of the 
belly, which answer the same purpose. In the sea-mouse (aphrodita acuUata) 
" the water passes through the lateral openings between the feet into the 
cavity under the muscles of the back.*'* 

The siren possesses a singular construction, and exhibits both gQls and 
lungs ;t thus uniting the class of fishes with that of amphibials. Linnaeus 
did not know how to arrange this curious animal, and shortly before his 
death formed a new order of amphibials, which he called meantes, for the 
purpose of receiving it. It ranks usually in the class of fishes. 

The only air-vessels of the winged insects have a resmblauce to the aper- 
tures of the lamprey, and are called stigmata. In most instances these are 
placed on each side of the body ; and each is regarded as a distinct trachea, 
conducting the air, as M. Cuvier elegantly expresses it, in search of the blood, 
as the blood has no means of travelling in search of the air.^ They are of 
yarious shapes and number, and are sometimes round, sometimes oval, but 
more generally elongated like a button-hole. In the grasshopper they are 
twenty-four, disposed in four distinct rows. 

The membranous tube that runs along the back of insects is called by 
Cuvier the dorsal vessel. It discovers an dternate dilatation and contraction : 
and is supposed by many naturalists to be a heart, or to answer the purpose 
of a heart. Cuvier regards it as a mere vestige of a heart, without contrac- 
tions from its own exertion, and without ramifications of any kind : the con- 
tractions being chiefly produced by the action of the muscles running along 
, the back and sides, as also by the nerves and tracheae, or stigmata. Scorpions 
and spiders have a proper heart ; and as the term insects is now confined by 
M. Cuvier and M. Marcel de Serres to those that have only this dorsal vessel, 
or imperfect heart, the two former genera are struck out of the list of insects 
as given by Linnaeus.^ 

This organ difiiers very considerablyin its structure and degree of simpli- 
city in moluscous animals. The heart of the teredo has two auricles and 
two ventricles ; that of the oyster one auricle and one ventricle. In the 
muscle the heart is not, strictly speaking, divided into an auricle and ventri- 
cle, but rather consists of an oval bag, through the middle of which the lower 
portion of the intestine passes. Two veins from the gills open into the heart, 
one on each side, which may be considered as the auricles. 

In several of the crustaceous insects of Linnaeus, as, for example, the mo- 
noculus and craw-fish, the stigmata converge into a cluster, so as to form 
gills ; which in some species are found seated in the claws, and in other spe- 
cies under the tail. These have for the most part a small single heart, and 

• sir B.' Hume, PhU. Trani. 1815, p. 960. 

t Home's Life of Hunter, prefixed to Hunter*! Treatise on the Blood, Inflammation, &e. p. xIL 

t En un mot, le sang ne pouvant allerchercher Tair, c'est I'air qui ta chercberle sang. Lemons dTAmL 
Oomp. L 33, Sect. 2, Art. 5. 

$ See M. Maroel de Serres' Statement, 'HUocb's Journal, Td. xUt. p. 148 ; and especially 
innaU of Vm. No xxiii. p. 317, 348. 350. 351 
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eonteqaently a single circulation, the course of which, however, is directly 
the reverse of that pursued in fishes ; for the heart in the present instance 
|m)pels the blood through the body, and the gills receive it, and propel it to 
the heart. This is also the case in the snail, slug, and many other soft- 
bodied worms, which possess a gill in the neck, consisting of a single aperture, 
which it can open and shut at pleasure. Yet with a singular kind of appa« 
rent sportiveness, the cuttle-fish is possessed of three distinct hearts, which is 
one more than is allotted to mankind, in whom this organ is only double. 

In zoophytes we are in great ignorance both as to their sanguineous and 
respiratory functions. That they stand in need of oxygen, and even of 
nitrogen, has been sufficiently determined by Sir H. Davy ; as it has also that 
they absorb their oxygen and nitrogen, as fishes do, from the water which 
holds these gases in solution. Their nutrit^ appears to be effected by an 
immediate derivation of the nutritive fluid from their interior cavity into the 
gelatinous substance of their body.* 

Hence then the respiratory organs of the animal kingdom may be divided into 
three classes ; lungs, gills, and holes or stigmata : each of the three classes 
exhibits a great variety in its form, but the office in which they are employed 
is the same. Animals of evcrv kind must be supplied with air, or rather with 
oxygen, however they may JifTer in other respects in tenacity of life; for a 
vacuum, or a medium deprived of oxygen, kills them equally. Snails and 
slugs corked up in small bottles have been found to live till they had ex- 
hausted the air of every particleof oxygen, and to die immediately afterward : 
and frogs and land-turtles, which are well known to survive the loss of the 
spinal marrow for months, and that of the head or heart for several days, die 
almost instantly on exposure to a vacuum.f 

Connected with this general subject, there is still an important question to 
be resolied, and which has greatly occupied the attention of physiologists for 
the last fifty years. 

Mediately or immediately, almost all animal nutriment, and, consequently^ 
almost all animal organization, is derived from a vegetable source. The 
blade of grass becomes a muscular fibre, and the root o? a yam or a potato a 
human brain. What, then, is that wonderful process which assimilates sub- 
stances in themselves so unlike ; that converts the vegetable into an animal 
Ibrm, and endows it with animal powers t 

Now to be able to reply succinctly to this question, it is necessary first of 
all to inquire into the chief feature in which animal and vegetable substancas 
agree, and the chief feature in which they differ. 

Animals and vegetables, then, agree in their equal necessity of extracting 
a certain sweet and saccharine fluid, as the basis of their support, from what- 
ever substances may for this purpose be applied to tlieir respective organs 
of difTPi^tion. \nimal chyle and vegetable sap make a very close approach 
to each other in their constituent principles as well as in their external ap- 
pearance. In this respect plants and animals agree. They disagree, inas- 
much as animal substances possess a very large proportion of azote, with a 
small comparative proportion of carbon ; while vegetable substances, on tha 
contrary, possess a very large proportion of carbon, with a small compara- 
tive proportion of azote. And it is hence ot>vious, tiiat vegetable matter caa 
only be assimilated to animal by parting with its excess of carbon, and filling 
op Its deficiency of azote. 

Vegetable substances, then, part first of all with a considerable portion of 
their excess of carbon in the stomach and intestinal canal, duniig the process 
of digestion ; a certain quantity of the carbon detaching a certain Quantity of 
the oxygen existing in these organs, as an elementary part of the air or water 
they contain, in consequence of its closer affinity to oxygen, and produeinr 
carbonic acid gas ; a fact which has been clearly ascertained by a variety of 
•xpehroeou by M. Jurine of Geneva* A surplus of carbon, however, stlU 
racers the animal system through the medium of the iacteais, and cooUnoea 
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to circulate with the chyle, or the blood, till it reaches the hmgs. Here again 
a certain portion of carbon is perpetually parted with upon every expiration, 
in the form of carbonic vapour, according to Mr. Ellis, but according to Sir 
H. Davy and others, in that of carbonic gas, in consequence of its union 
with a part of the oxygen introduced into the lungs with every returning in* 
spiration ;* while the excess that yet remains is carried off by the skm, in 
consequence of its contact with atmospheric air : a fact put beyond all doubt 
bj the experiments and observations of M. Jurine, although on a superficial 
view, opposed by a few experiments of Mr. Ingenhouz,t and obvious to eveiy 
one, from the well-known circumstance that the purest linen, upon the purest 
skin, in the purest atmosphere, soon becomes discoloured. 

In this way, then, and by this triple co-operation of the stomach, the lungs 
and the skin, vegetable matter, in its conversion into animal, parts with the 
whole of its excess of carbon. 

Its deficiency of azote becomes' supplied in a twofold method : first, at the 
lungs ; also, by the process of respiration, as should appear from the concur- 
rent experiments of Dr. Priestley and Sir H. Davy,]; which agree in showing 
that a larger portion of azote is inhaled upon every inspiration than is retumea 
by every succeeding expiration; in consequence of which the portion retained 
in the lungs seems to enter into the system, in the same manner as the re- 
tained oxygen, and perhaps in conj miction with it ; while, in union with this 
economy of the lungs, the skin also absorbs a considerable quantity of azote, 
and thus completes the supply that is necessary for the animalization of 
vegetable food :^ evincing hereby a double consent of action in these two 
organs, and giving us some insight into the mode by which insects and worms, 
which are totally destitute of lungs, are capable of employing the skin as a 
substitute for lungs, by breathing through the spiracles existing in the skin 
for tliis purpose, or merely through the common pores of the skin/ without 
any such additional mechanism. It is by this mode, also, that respiration 
takes place through the whole vegetable world, offering us another instance 
of resemblance to many parts of the animal ; in consequence of which, 
insects, worms, and the leaves of vegetables equally perish by being smeared 
over with oil, or any other viscous fluid that obstructs their cutaneous orifices. 

But to complete the great circle of universal action, and to preserve the 
important balance df nature in a state of equipoise, it is necessary, also, to 
inquire by what means animal matter is reconverted into vegetable, so as to 
afford to plants the same basis of nutriment which plants have previously 
afforded to animals ? 

Now this is for the most part obtained by the process of putrcvaotion, or 
a return of the constituent principles of animal matter to their original affini- 
ties, from which they have been mflected by the superior control of the vital 
principle, so long as it inhabited the animal frame, and coerced into other 
combinations and productions. || Putrefaction is, therefore, to be regarded 
as a very important link in the great chain of universal life and harmony. 

The constituent principles of animal matter we have already enumerated : 
they are most of them compound substances, and fall back into their respec- 
tive primordia as the putrefactive process sets them at liberty. This process 
commences among the constituent gases ; and it is only necessary to notice 
the respective changes that take place in this quarter, as every other change 
is an induced result. 

* flee Sir H. Davy*8 Iteeearcties Cbemlcal and Pbiloaophical, Ac. ; and M^moire aor la dudeor, pu 
~T. LavoMer et De la Place. Mem. de i'Aead. De la Gombiiation, dec. 
Eaaaie de TIkforie rar I'Animaiizatioa et t'Aaaimiiation dca Alimena, Ac. Annalea de Cliimie, torn. tL 
See Dary^a Reeearchee Chemicai and PbiUMophical, &c. ; and PrieaUey^a Experimenta and Ofaeerm- 
m 00 diflerenc Kinds of Air, toI. iii. 
4 M. Jurine ia cliiefly entitled to the iKmoor oTthia disooTery : bia experiments eolnddo with aererd of 
Dr. Priestley*8 resulta, and tiave t>een since oonflrmed by other expeilments of BIM. Lavoiaier and Foureioy 
See Premier Mimoire anr la Transpiration des AnimanXf par A. Segoln et laroiaier, 17W: woA e MiqiT a 
wldl M. HaaseciiVata*s M^^moire sor la Oomtiinaison de IXhcygen, Ac, Acad, des Sdeo. 1791. 

II It sboold lienoe appear, that potrefhction is the onlT posiiire criterion of death, or the total niMBilIwi 
of the principle of life. Galvanism haa, indeed, been advanced as a decisive proof of the suns by notfinii 
and Cceve; intt RoiBlwldt hat soiBcleiitly 4iown tia iosectiritf as an bilU^ 
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Of these ([asea I have already observed, that azote or nitrogen is by far 
the largest in respect of quantity, and it appears also to be by far the most 
active. Hence, on the cessation of the vital principle* the azotic corpuscles 
very speedily make an advance towards those of oxygen, and generally in the 
softer and more fluid parts of the system ; the control of the vital princij^e being 
here looser and less powerfully exerted. A union readily takes place between 
the two, and thus combined they fly ofl* in the form of nitric acid ; while at the 
same time another portion of azote combines with some portion of hydrogen* 
and escapes in the form of ammonia or volatile alkali. A spontaneous de- 
composition having thus commenced, all the other component parts of the 
lifeless machine are set at liberty, and fly ofl* either separately or in dif- 
ferent combinations ; during whicn series of actions, from the union of hy« 
drogen with carbon, and especially if conjoined at the same time with some 
portion of phosphorus or sulphur, is thrown forth that offensive aura which 
IS the peculiar characteristic of the putrefactive process, and which, accord- 
ing to the particular mode in which the different elementary substances com- 
bine, constitutes the fetor that escapes from putrid fishes, rotten eggs, or any 
other decomposing animal substances. 

In this manner, then, by simple, binary, or ternary attractions and combi- 
nations, the whole of the substance constituting the animal system, when 
destitute of its vital principle, flies off progressively to convey new pabulum 
to the world of vegetation ; and nothing is left behind but lime or the earth 
of bones, and soil or the earth of vegetables : the former furnishing plants 
with a perpetual stimulus by the eagerness with which it imbibes oxygen, and 
the latter offering them a food ready prepared for their di|^stive organs. 

In order, however, that putrefaction should take place, it is necessary that 
certain accessaries to sucn a process should be present, without which putre- 
faction will never follow. Of these the chief are rest, air, moisture, ana heat. 

Without RI8T the putrefactive process in no instance takes place readily, 
and in some instances does not take place at all : for animal flesh, when ex- 
posed to the perpetual action of running water, is often found converted into 
mie common mass of fat or spermaceti, as I shall presently have occasion to 
observe more minutely. 

An must necessarily coexist, for putrefaction can never be induced in a 
vacuum. Yet we must not only have air, but genuine atmospheric air ; or, in 
other words, the surrounding medium must be compounded of the gases 
which constitute the air of the atmosphere, and in their just proportions. To 
prove this, it is sufficient to mention that dead animal substance has been 
exposed by M. Morveau,* and other chemists, for five or six years in confined 
vessels, to the action of simple nitrosen, hydrogen, carbon, and various other 
nses, without any change that can be entitled to the appellation of putre- 
faction. 

There must also be moistusi ; for as I have already observed, putrefaction 
commences in the softer and more fluid parts of the animal system. On this 
account it rarely occurs during a sere harmattan or drying wind of any kmd, 
and never in a frost so severe as to destroy all moisture whatsoever; the 
power of frost exercising quite as effectual a control over the elements of 
animal matter as the living principle itself. 

For the same reason there must be bbat ; since in the total absence of 
heat frost must necessarily take place, together with an entire privation of 
moisture. On this last account, again, the heat made use of must only be to 
a certain extent, as about 65i® of Fahrenheit; for, if carried much higher, the 
rarefaction which takes place in the surrounding atmosphere will induce an 
ascent of all the fluids in the animal substance towards its surface ; whence 
tbev will fly off in the form of vapour, before the putrefying process can have 
ban time to commence, and leave nothing behind oat dry iiAorated materialst 
Incapable of putrefaction because destitute of all moisture. Our dinner- 

• Bm Mtmttn Mr it Ktfuv 4m PImUm ^IsMim aft 
ac. Mr M. Uiiiair, M— . ^ VAmL jmi m 
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tables too often supply us with instances of this fact, in dishes of roast or 
boiled meat too lon^ exposed to the action of the fire, and hence reduced to 
juiceless and ragged fibres, totally devoid of nutriment, and capable of keep- 
mg for weeks or months, without betraying any putrefactive indication. 

In like manner, when bodies are buried beneath the hot and arid sands of 
Egypt or Arabia, with a sultry sun shining, almost without ceasing, upon the 
sandy surface, the heat hereby produced is so considerable as to raise the 
whole of the fluids of the animal system to the cuticle, whence they are im- 
mediately and voraciously drunk up by the bibulous sands that surround it ; 
or, piercing their interstices, are thrown off into the atmosphere in the form 
of insensible vapour. In consequence of which, when a body thus buried is 
dug up a few weeks after its interment, instead of being converted into its 
original elements, it is found changed into a natural mummy, altogether as 
hard, and as capable of preservation as any artificial mummy, prepared with 
the costliest septics employed on such occasions. 

/When dead animal organs are deposited in situations in which only a very 
small portion of atmospheric air is capable of having access to them, a change 
indeed takes place, but of a very different description from that of putrefac- 
tion, and which is of a most curious and extraordinary nature. For in such 
cases the animal organs, instead of being converted into their original ele- 
ments, are transmuted into fat, wax, or spermaceti ; or rather into a substance 
tui generis, and possessing a middle nature between that of the two former, 
whence the French chemists have given it the appellation of adipocirb ; a 
term not strictly classical, but for which the chemists of our own country 
have not hitherto substituted any other. 

This result is observed, not un frequently, in bodies that are drowned, and 
Tendered incapable of rising to the surface of the water ; for in such a situa- 
tion but very little air, and, consequently, very little oxygen, can reach them 
from the external atmosphere. And it is to these circumstances we ought, 
perhaps, to resolve the singular appearance in the body of Colonel Pollen, 
who was wrecked a few years ago in the Baltic Sea, near Memel, and within 
sight of the coast ; and whose corpse was six months afterward thrown on 
shore, with the features of the face so little varied, that every one of his ac- 
quaintance recognised him at the first glance. The body had probably been 
entangled in the submarine sands on first sinking, and been retained in this 
situation for months, cut off from that exposure to external air which is ab- 
solutely necessary in all cases of putrefaction properly so called. A similar 
conversion into wax-fat was observed also in 1786 and 1787, on opening the 
Josses communeSf or common burial pits in the churchyards of the Innocents at 
Paris, for the purpose of laying the foundation of a new pile of buildings. 
For the bodies that on this occasion were dug up, instead of being dissolved 
into their elementary corpuscles, were found For the most part converted into 
this very substance of waxy fat or adipocire. The populace were alarmed at 
the phenomenon, and the chemists were applied to for an explanation. M. 
Fourcroy, among others, attended upon this occasion ; and his solution, which 
will apply to all cases of a similar kind, referred the whole to the extreme 
difificulty with which external air had obtained any communication with the 
inhumed bodies, in consequence of the close adaptation of coflin to coffin, 
and the compactness with which every pit had been filled up. Difficult, 
however, as this communication must have been, he conceived that, from the 
natural elasticity of atmospheric air, some small portion of it had still entered, 
conveying, perhaps, just oxygen enough to excite the new action of decom- 
position. This having commenced, the constituent oxygen of the dead ani- 
mal organs would itself be progressively disengaged, and rapaciously laid 
hold of by all the other constituent principles, from their strong and general 
affinity to it. During this gradual evolution, there can be little doubt that the 
ffieater part of it woi3d be seized by the predominant azote, a very considera- 
ble part by the carbon, and the rest by the hydrogen ; and the result would 
be, upon the total but very slow escape of the constituent and disengaged 
oxygen, that the whole or nearly the whole of the azote a considerable por 
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tion of the carbon, and a certain quantity of the hydrogen, would escape also 
—leaving behind the remainder of the carbon and the hydrogen, now inca- 
pable of escape from the want of oxygen to give wings to their flight, to- 
gether with the residual earth of the animal machine. 

But hydrogen and carbon, though in this case incapable of sublimation 
for want of oxygen, would still, from their mutual attraction and juxtaposi- 
tion, enter into a new union and produce a new result, and this result must 
necessarily be fat ; for fat is nothing else than a combination, in given pro- 
portions, of carbon and hydrogen. And hence, whatever the respective ani- 
mal organs of the bodies deposited in these burial caverns may have antece- 
dently consisted of, whether museles, ligament, tendon, skin, or cellular sub- 
stance, when thus deprived of their oxygen and azote, the whole must of ne- 
cessity be converted into fat. Pure and genuine fat it would have been, pro- 
Tided there had been nothing left behind but mere carboh and hydrogen, and in 
their respective proportions for the formation of fat ; but as we can scarcely 
conceive such proportions could takeplace,orthatevery corpuscle of the azote 
could be carried off before the total escape of the oxygen, many parts of it 
roust necessarily have assumed a flaky, soapy, or waxy appearance, from the 
union of the azote left behind with some portion of the hydrogen, and the 
conseouent production of ammonia or volatile alkali ; since, by an intermix- 
ture of alkali with fat, every one knows that soap or a saponaceous substance 
is uniformly produced. 

But, excepting in situations of this kind, in reality, in every situation in 
which dead animal matter, destitute of its living principle, is exposed to the 
usual auxiliaries of putrefaction, putrefaction will necessarily ensue, and the 
balance will be fairly maintained : — the common elements of vital organiza- 
tion will be set at liberty to commence a new career, and the animal world 
will restore to the vegetable ihe whole which it has antecedently derived 
from it 

In this manner is it, then, that nature, or rather that the God of nature, is 
for ever unfolding that simple but beautiful round of action, that circle of 
eternal motion, in which every link maintains its relative importance, and the 
happiness of every part flows from the harmony of the whole. Can we, then, 
do better than conclude with the correct and spirited apostrophe of one of our 
most celebrated poets 1 — 

Look roond Uie world ! beiiold Uie chain of lor* 
Corobininc all below and aU abore. 
tSmt plaiiuc nacura workinf to tikia and : 
Aiocna to aioma— doda to rryatala land.* 
Mae dylnc ▼efatalilaa Ulb aoaiabi ; 
Bae life, diaaolTinfl, Tagatata again. — 
. All aenr'd, all aarriog, Dotbiof aianda alone, 
Tba chain holda on, and whara tt anda nnknown. 



LECTURE XIV. 



en THa paocissES or assuolatioh ako mrnuTum ; Aifo the cuhoits bftiots 

TO WHICH THZT LBAO. 

Wi have traced out in our preceding studies something of the means by which 
form, and magnitude, and motion are produced in the inorganized world :«— 
hcrw the various substances that surround us combine and separate, Tanish 
ftom us and reappear, and, in the multifarious processes they undergo, gire rise 
to new products by new and perpetually shifting involutions. We have far- 
ther traced an outline of the means by which organized matter is capable of 
hrtiliiH^ up the curious structures of plants and animals ; how the chief ftme* 

• Tlda nm to aHawd ta — i tha p i Ml |i m i la n 
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tioDS they possess are carried on, and by what means they respectively ac« 
quire maturity and perfection. 

But it is not only necessary that the system should in this manner be ma- 
tured and perfected by a fresh application of materials, but that the old mate- 
rials which constitute every organ should be progressively removed from the 
system, in consec[uence of their being worn out by use, and their place sup- 
plied from definite stores. Let us, then, devote the present hour to an 
mquiiy how this latter change occurs in vascular and living matter, in the 
vegetable and animal system : by what means the dead or exhausted and 
worn-out elements of the different organs are carried off, and replaced by new 
refonnative materials, and what are Uie prir\,cipal phenomena that result from 
such a series of operations. 

The blood, then, in animals, and the sap, which may be regarded as a spe- 
cies of blood, in plants, of both which we have already treated, are the vital 
currents from which every organ of the individual frame derives the nourish- 
ment it stands in need of, and jnto which it pours ultimately a considerable 
portion of its waste and eliminated fragments ; for the provident frugality of 
nature suffers nothing to be lost, and, as far as possible, works up the old 
materials, time after time, into fresh food for the subsistence of tne entire 
system. 

To produce this double purpose two distinct sets of vessels are necessary: 
one for that of separating from the common mass of the blood, and recom 
bining into new associations, those particular parts of it which the formation 
of the fresh matter demands ; and the other for that of carrying back the 
rejected materials into the general current. And hence these two sets of ves- 
sels bear the same relation to each other as the veins and arteries of the ani- 
mal frame, accompany every part of the frame to its farthest extremities, and, 
indeed, constitute the general mass of the frame itself. From the respective 
offices they perform, they are denominated sbcernent and absorbent sys- 
tems : in their utmost ramifications they are too minute to be traced by the 
keenest eye, or the nicest experiment of the anatomist ; but where they are 
not quite so minute, they are sufficiently discoverable, and their course is 
sufficiently capable of being followed up, from the delicate apertures or 
mouths by which, in infinite numbers, they open on all animal surfaces, or 
hollows whatever, to their incipient sources. 

The sECERNENTs, or that set of vessels whose office it is to separate parti- 
cular parts from the blood for particular purposes, are evidently continuations 
of some of those very subtile ramifications of the arteries which, on account 
of their fineness, are called capillary ; and the absorbents, or that set of ves- 
sels whose office it is to imbibe or drink up the waste and exhausted materials, 
are as evidently distinct and attenuate tubes, progressively uniting, and ulti- 
mately emptying themselves into the venous system; the common trunk in 
which they concentre, and in which also concentre the lacteals of the ali- 
mentary canal, named the thoracic duct, being a tough membranous channel, 
situate upon the interior part of the spine, of about the diametor of a crow- 
quill in man, and running in a serpentine direction through the diaphragm or 
midriff to an angle formed by a union of the jugular and subclavian veins, 
into which it opens, and where of course it terminates, leaving the waste and 
the new food, now ultimately intermixed, to be still farther elaborated and 
refitted for use by th^se subsequent and specific operations of the heart and 
the lungs which we have already described.* 

The simplest action, perhaps, that is evinced by the mouths of the secre- 

* TUs double action by a doable set of resselt was little, if at all, known tn the ancients, who raftrred 
the eoooomy of both secretion and absorption to the powers of peealiar arteries and veins ; and hence, the 
piMfXMity of these Teasels was a doctrine in common belief till the time of Hewson, Hanter, and Cmiek* 
shank. M. Magendie and M. Flandrin, of Pariti, have of late been very active in entablishinf a view of 
tiia Mibfeet in many respects not essentially different ttom that of the old school, and in teaching that the 
only general absorbents are the veins; that the lacteals absorb food, but nothing else; and that the 
lymphatics have no absorbent power whatever. Their experiments are plausible and strikhig, but by as 
■leans decisive enough to subvert the system explained above, llie argument on both aides may bs fyoni 
ta lbs aothoi's Study of Medicine, vol. v. p. 978, Sd edit. 1885. 
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tory or secernent Testels, conBists in separating and throwing forth a fine 
lymph from the surface of all membranes and organs whatever, for the pur- 
pose of lubricating themy as we grease the axletree of our carriage-wheels ; 
and thus preventing one membrane or organ from being injured by the friction 
of another. Of this every one who has been present on the cutting up of 
slaughtered oxen must have seen an abundant and striking instance, in the 
Tspour that ascends from every part of the warm carcass : which vapour, 
when condensed by cold or anv other cause, is found to be little more than 
the serum or watery part of the blood. And one of the simplest actions 
eTinced by the mouths of the absorbent vessels consists in their drinking up, 
as with a sponge, this attenuate or lymphatic fluid, whenil has answen^ its 
purpose, so as to make room for a fresh and perpetual effusion: whence 
these vessels are often called lymphatic, as well as absorbent, in conse- 
quence of their being so frequently found loaded with this fine and colourless 
material. 

And here, perhaps, the first remark that must occur to every one is, the 
necessity there seems to exist, that these correspondent systems of vessels 
should maintain the nicest harmony or balance in their respective fdnctions , 
since, if the one operate either with a less or a larger power than the other, 
disease must inevitably follow ; the nature of the malady being determined 
by the nature of the cause that produces it. 

We have all of us heard, and most of us have seen, instances of the disorder 
caDed dropsy ; and many of us have surveyed it both in a local and a general 
form, as dropsy of the head, dropsy of the chest, dropsy of the abdomen, and 
dropsy of the cellular membrane or system at large. This disease may take 
place from two causes ; as, for example, from a too great excitement of the 
secernent system, or a too little excitement of the absorbent. If, from a 
morbid irritability in the secernent vessels of any one of the cavities I have 
Just adverted to, an undue proportion of lubricating Ijrmph be secreted and 
steam forth, the natural tone and action of tlie correspondent absorbent ves- 
sels will not be sufficient to carry oflT the surplus ; and hence that surplus will 
accumulate, and dropsy ensue, although the absorbent vessels of the part 
affected be in a state oi usual health and vigour : the disease depending alto- 
gether on the morbid and predominant excitement of the secements. 

But suppose the absorbent vessels of a particular cavity, in consequence 
of cold, exhaustion from great previous exercise, or any other cause, to be 
tendered torpid and inert, and, consequently, incapable of continuing their 
accustomed measure of action : in this case, dropsy will also ensue, notwith- 
standing the corresponding secernent vessels are in a state of natural healUi* 
and no Tarter portion of lymph is secreted than a state of natural health de- 
mands ; for the fluid will now accumulate, from the morbid torpitude of the ' 
abeorbcnt system, and its inability to fulfil its function. It is hence, as every 
one must perceive, a point of the utmost consequence to determine the nature 
of the cause in dro^ ; as, in truth, it it in every other disease, before wo 
attempt a remedy ; since an error upon this suUect may be productive of tbo 
most serious, and indeed fatal consequences. For it is obvious thai we may 
stimulate where we ought to diminish action, or we may diminish aeiioo 
where we ought to stimulate. 

Occasionally, however, the action is equally inereaoed im both aets of vet- 
sels ; as, for example, an inflammation of the leg or arm ; and in this case 
there is great heat ukd dryness, and at the same time considerable intumeo- 
eence or swelling. For under this aflection the mouths of the aecbmeot 
vessels, being more distended than in a natural state, pour forth the coagula^ 
Ue lymph in a grosser and less attenuate form, and not unfrsquently, per* 
haps, intermixed with some particles of red blood; while the moutha of tbo 
absorbents, though they as eagerly drink up the finer parts of what is ihui 
npidly strained off, are incapable of canryisff away with equal ease tbooeof 
a grosser texture; in consequence of wluch theae last lemaln behindt and 
produce tumefaction by tfieir acrnmnlation. 
At timea. alao» we neol with an equal deipree of dfanlnlehtd tealMd cC 
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inqreased action ic both these sets of vessels ; as on exposure to cold and damp 
temperatures ; in cases of spare and coarse diet ; or of old age. And the 
result of this double decrease of energy is dryness, as in the former instance, 
but combined with leanness and corrugation of the organs that are thus 
affected. It is hence the bones of old people are more easily broken, and the 
skin is harsher and more wrinkled than in the middle of life ; hence the shri- 
Telled and squalid appearance of gipsies and beggars ; and hence, in a consi- 
derable degree, the low and stinted stature of the Esquimaux, Laplanders, 
and Tongooses. 

For all the usual purposes of health and organic nutrition, the common 
action and common degree of action evinced by these respondent systems of 
vessels are perfectly sufficient, though not more than sufficient. It may hap- 
pen, however, that in consequence of severe violence from external injury or 
Internal disease, a considerable portion of an organ, as a part of some of the 
muscles that belong to an arm or a leg, may be totally destroyed or killed, 
and, consequently, rendered incapable of performing its proper function. 
How is nature, or^ which is the same thing, the remedial principle of life,- to 
act in such circumstances 1 If the dead part remain, it is manifest that it 
must impede the living parts that surround it in the execution of their appro- 
priate office : independently of which they want the space which the dead part 
occupies, and the aid which it formerly contributed. It is obvious that two 
processes are here necessary : the dead part must be carried off, and its post 
must be filled up by a substitute of new matter possessing the precise proper- 
ties of the old. And here we meet with a clear and striking instance of 
that wonderful instinctive power which pervades every portion of the vital 
systems, both of the animal and vegetable world, and which is perpetusdly 
prompting them to a repair of whatever evils they may encounter, by the 
most skilful and definite methods. 

In order to comply with this double demand of carrying off the dead matter, 
and of providing a substitute of new, each of the systems before us com- 
mences, in the living substance that immediately surrounds tiiat which re- 
quires removal, a new mode and a new degree of action. 

A boundary line is first instinctively drawn between the dead and useless, 
and the living and active parts ; and the latter retract and separate themselves 
from the formei; as though the two had been skilfully divided by a knife. 
This process being completed, the mouths of the surrounding absorbent ves- 
sels set to work with new and increased power, and drink up and carry off 
whatever the material may be of which the dead part consists, whether fat, 
muscle, ligament, cartilage, or bone ; the whole is equally imbibed and taken 
away, and a hollow is produced, where the dead part existed. At the same 
time the mouths of the corresponding secernent vessels commence a similar 
increase and newness of action, and instead of the usual lymph, pour forth 
into the hollow a soft, bland, creamy, and inodorous fiuid which is denomi- 
nated pus ; that progressively fills up the cavity, presses gradually against 
the superincumbent skin, in the gentlest manner possible distends and atte- 
nuates it, and at length bursts it open, and exposes the 'whole of the interior to 
the action of the gases of the atmosphere. 

It was at one time conceived, and by writers of considerable eminence and 
Judgment, and of as late a date as the time of Mr. Hewson, that the injured 
and dead parts were themselves dissolved and converted into pus ; but this 
opinion has been disproved in the most satisfactory manner by the minute 
and accurate experiments of Mr. John Hunter, Sir Everard Home, and Mr. 
Croickshank ; and the process has been completely established as I have now 
related it. 

In what immediate way the gases of the atmosphere operate so as to assist 
the secernent mouths of what is now the clean and exposed surface of a 
wound, in producing incarnation, or the formation of new matter of the very 
same kind and power as that which has been carried off, and enable them to fill 
up the cavity with such new matter, and perfect the cure, we do not exactly 
know. Vahoi» theories have been offered upon this very curious subject ; 
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but at present they are theories, and nothing more ; and I shall not, therefore, 
detain you with a relation of them. Thus much, however, we do know, that 
the cooperation of the atmosphere with the action of the mouths of the se- 
cernent system engaged in the work of restoration is, in some way or other, 
peculiarly benefici^ ; and that, generally speaking, the wider the opening, 
and the freer the access of atmospheric air of a due temperature to the sur- 
face of the wound, or, which is the same thing, the freer it comes in contact 
with the mouths of the secernent vessels, the more rapidly and auspiciously 
the work of impletion and assimilation proceeds. Neither do we know, pre- 
cisely, why pus, rather than any other kind of fluid, should in the flrst instance 
be poured forth, for the purpose of filling up the hollow, and producing a rup- 
tOTD of the skin ; but we know to a certainty that some such general process 
is in most cases absolutely necessary ; we know that such a rupture must 
take place in the natural mode of cure ; that the atmosphere must come into 
ekwe contact with the mouths of the restorative secernents ; that a milder or 
•after fluid could not possibly be secreted for such a purpose ; and that the 
entire process exhibits proofs of most admirable skill and sagacity. It is 
at times possible for us to assist the process by the lancet, which accelerates 
the opening. Yet, even in this case, we do no more than assist it, and are 
only, as we ought ever to be in all similar cases, humble coadjutors and imi- 
tators of nature, and admirers of that all-perfect and ever-present wisdom 
which we are so often called upon to witness, but are never capable of 
rivalUng. 

A process closely similar to this is perpetually unfolding in vegetable life. 
And It was merely by taking advantage of this process that Mr. Forsythe was 
able to make old, but well-rooted, stumps of fruit-trees throw forth, far mora 
rapidly than he could saplings, a thrifty family of vigorous and well-bearing 
shoots : for the compost for which he was so celebrated does nothing more 
than merely increase the secernent and absorbent action of the vegetable frame 
by its stimulating property, and defend the wounded part to which it it ap- 
plied from being injured by the inclemency of the weather. 

From what has thus far been observed, it appears obvious that all the different 
parts of the living body are assimilating organs, or, in other words, are capa- 
ble of converting the common nutriment of Uie blood into their own respective 
natures, and for their own respective uses. And it has also appeared, that 
under particular circumstances every part is capable, moreover, of secreting 
a material diflcrent from that of its own nature; as, for example, the materiu 
of pus, whenever such a substance is necessary. 

'rhis view of the subject will lead us to understand with facility how it it 
possible fur various organs of the system to maintain two distinct secretions 
at the same time : one of a matter similar to its own substance, and exclu- 
ttrely for its own use ; and another of a matter distinct from its own sub- 
stance, and in many instances subservient to the system in general. 

Of this last kind are the stomach, the liver, the respiratory organ, and the 
brain : each of which secretes, indepcndentlv of the matter for its own nou- 
lishment, a matter absolutely necessary to the health and perfection of the 
general machine : as the gastric juice, the curious and wonderful properties 
oC which I described on a former occasion; the oxygenous principle of the 
totpired air, and, as some suppose, those of light or caloric ; the bile ; and 
the nervous fluid, or material of sensation. 

There are various other organs of a smaller kind, and simider texture* 
which also perform the same double ofllce, and secrete materials of a much 
more local use, or which arc intended to be altogether thrown away from tho 
system, as waste or noxious bodies. And to the one or the other of these 
clatses belong the kidneys, the intestinal tube, the minute and#ery simple 
perspiratory follicles of the skin, the delicate organs that separate the saliTft 
and mucus that serve to lubricate the mouth and nostrils, and those that elm- 
boraie the tears, the wax of tlie inner ear, and the fat. 

The oryans, of whatever stxe or texture, that perform this doable fnnetioM, 
UK ralM secretory glands ; and they are distinguished into di0in«nl stCi« 
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either from their peculiar office or peculiar structure : as salivaiy, laehrjrinait 
mucous, which are denominated from the former character, and apply to the 
smallest and simplest of them ; conglobate, which are of a larger form, and 
of an intricate convolution, and belong exclusively to the absorbent system^-* 
as the mesenteric and lumbar ; and glomerate and conglomerate, which are 
composed of a congeries of sanguineous vessels, without anv cavity, but with 
one or more mouths, or excretory ducts as they are called, which, in the latter^ 
open into one common trunk, — as the mammary and pancreatic ; both which 
kinds are denominated from the character of their structure. 

It is by this peculiar organization in animals and plants that all those nice 
and infinitely varying exhalations or other fluids are thrown forth from dif- 
ferent parts of them, by which such parts, or the whole individual, or the 
entire species of individuals, arc respectively characterized. Our own senses 
are too dull to trace a discharge of any kind of essence or vapour from the 
surface of the human skin in its ordinary action; but the discoloration 
which soon takes place upon the purest linen, when worn in the purest atmos- 
phere, sufficiently proves the existence of such an efflux ; and there are various 
animals whose olfactory organs are much acuter than our own, as our domes- 
tic dogs, for example, that are able to discern a difference in the odour of 
the vapour which issues from the skin of every individual, and that in fact 
identify their respective masters, and distinguish them from other individuals, 
by this character alone. 

It is to this sense chiefly that quadrupeds, birds, fishes, and most insect 
tribes trust themselves in their search after food; and hence the supe- 
rior acuteness of this power in animals of such kinds is a strong proof 
of that unerring Wisdom which regulates the world, and is equally con- 
spicuous in every part of it. Under peculiar circumstances, however, the 
sense of smell appears to be far more lively among mankuid than when such 
circumstances do not exist. M. Virey, who has written a very learned trea- 
tise upon this subject, asserts, that it occurs among savages in a far higher 
degree of activity than among civilized nations, whose olfactory nerves are 
blunted by an habitual exposure to strong odours, or intricate combination of 
odours, and by the use of high-flavoured foods. And among persons in a 
keen morbid state of irritability it has been often found, even in civilized life, 
much sharper than among savages. The Journal des S9avans, an 1667, 
gives a curious histoi*y of a monk who was said to be able to ascertam, by 
the difference of odour alone, the sex and age of a person, whether he were 
married or single, and the manner of life to which he was accustomed.* 

When the exhalation from the human skin is increased by muscular exer- 
cise, or any other eHertion, it is rendered visible ; and in this state it is gene- 
lally founa to combine with it a certain portion of dissolved animal oil or fat. 
Even without much increased action of the system, it is possible at times to 
obtain a knowledge of its existence under particular circumstances, or by 
particular applications. Thus, in cold subterraneous caverns, where the air 
IS dense and heavy, the natural evaporation often escapes from the surface 
of the body in the form of thick clouds ; and a bright mirror, when held near 
a warm and naked skin, in the temperature of the atmosphere, soon becomes 
obscured by a moist vapbur. 

The quantity of this fluid discharged, either in a state of quiescence or of 
increased action, has not been determined with any great degrees of exact* 
ness. According to M. de Sauvages,t a man of middle stature and age, weigh- 
ing 1461bs., takes daily of food and drink about 56 ounces (circiter quinqua- 
ginta sex uncias), his dinner being about twice as much as his supper. In 
2ie same period he perspires about 28 ounces ; viz. about twelve during the 
third part oftiis time in which he sleeps, and sixteen during the two-thiras in 
which he is awake. It appears certain, from the experiments of Gorter, that 

*Ib a paper on tiiePedveria, In the Swedish Academy TrauiacCioQit Uieie are a Tariety of cmioaa ab* 
larralloiia on tiiepeciiUarpfopgittoa given to the ameUtfleah.A^*. of differ IneooaeqiienoBOfUMir 

Mini on dUfbrant flxMla. b isentiUed PetiTeria, en Aoiencanak TAxt. AAal. Tnxm. torn, i p. S48 

tNbaol.Metliod.U.M» 
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the weight of the body is more diminished by the same quantity of sweat 
than of mere perspiration. 

Sanctorius, whose experiments of measuring the weight of the body were 
made in the warm climate of Italy, ascertained that in that region eight pounds 
of food received by the mouth were, by the different insensible secretions, 
reduced to three ; making the proportion of insensible exhalation as five to 
eight. In cold climates, however, it has been determined that it does not 
amount to more than two-thirds of this proportion; and of either Quantity it 
has lately been very satisfactorily established, that more than half this secre- 
tion has\>een thrown forth from the surface of the lungs ; which I estimated 
in a previous lecture, and from the experiments and calculations of Lavoisier, 
as discharging not less than eleven ounces of solid carlK>n or charcoal in 
erery four-and-twenty hours.* 

Plants transpire precisely in the same way, and to a much greater extent, 
through the medium of their leaves ; which, while they form a great part of 
their cuticle, may, as I have observed on a former occa8ion,t be also contem- 
plated as their lungs. Hales calculated that a sun-flower, three feet high, 
transmits in twelve hours one pound four ounces of fluid by avoirdupois 
weight. Bishop Watson put an inverted glass vessel, of the capacity of twenty 
cubic inches, on grass which had been cut during a very intense heat of the 
SOB, and after many weeks had passed without rain ; in two minutes it was 
filled with vapour, which trickled with drops down its sides. He collected 
these on a piece of muslin, carefully weighed, and repeated the experiment 
for several days between twelve and throe o*clork ; and estimated, as the 
result of his experiment, that an acre of grass land transpires in twenty-four 
boors not less than 6,400 quarts of water. Daltoii, for dew and rain toge- 
ther, makes the mean of England and Wales 36 inches, thus amounting, in a 
year, to 28 cubic miles of water. Grew, in 1711, calculated the number of 
acres in South Britain at 46,800,000, and allowed a million to Holland.^ 
Smith, for England alone, gives 73i millions in the present day.( 

But the same general surface in animals and vegetables that thus largely 
secretes delicate fluids, largely also imbibes them by the corresponding sys- 
tem of absorbent vessels, opening with their spongy mouths or ducts in every 
direction. Hales ascertained that the above sun-flower, which threw off not 
less than twenty ounces of fluid in twelve hours, suspended its evaporation 
as soon as the dew fell, and absorbed two or three ounces of the dew instead. 
And among animals, and especially among mankind, the manifest operations 
d^ mediriiips and other foreign substances, merely diffused througn the air, 
or simply applied to the skin ; of various vapours, as those of mereury, tur- 
pentine, and saffron ; of various baths, as of tobacco, bitter-apple, opium, 
cantharides, arsrnic, and other poisons, producing the most fatal effects, and 
altogether absorbed by the skin, are decisive and incontrovertible proofs of 
such an action. It is hence the bradypus, or sloth, supports itself without 
drinking, perhaps, at any time, and the ostrich and camel for very longpe- 
nicMls, though the latter is also possessed of a natural reservoir. And hence 
the chief iinpletion of the human body, in many cases of abdominal dropsy; 
since persons labouring under this disease have often been observed to nil 
with rapidity during the most rigid abstinence from <|0nks of every kind. 

Along with the common odour of insensible perapiration, discharged from 
the human surface, we often meet with other odoura of a much stron^r 
kind, produced by particular diseases or particidar modes of life, and which 
are distinctly pereeptible. Thus the food of garlic yields a perspiration pos- 
sessing a garlic smell ; that of pease a leguminous smell ; coarse oils ana fat 
a rancid smell, which is the cause of this peculiar odour among the inhabit- 
ants of Greenland; and acids a smell of acidity. Among glass-blowers, 
from the large quantity of sea-salt that enten into the materials of their 
nannfacture, the sweat is sometimes so highly impregnated, that the salt ther 
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employ, and imbibe by the skin and lungs, has been seen to collect in crystals 
upon their faces. 

Hence, too, the various smells that are emitted from the surface of other 
animals, and especially that of musk, which is one of the most common. 
We trace this issuing generally from the bodies of many of the ape species, and 
especially the simiajacc^ti^; still more profusely from the opossum, and occa- 
sionally from hedgehogs, water-rats, nares, serpents, and crocodiles. The 
odour of civet is the production of the civet-cat alone, the viverra zibethOf 
and viverra civetta of Linneeus ; though we meet with faint traces of it in 
some varieties of the domestic cat, the felis catta of the same writer. Ge- 
nuine castor is, in like manner, a secretion of the castor fiber ; but the su9 
Tajassu, and various other species of swine, yield a smell that makes an ap- 
proach towards it. 

Among insects, however, these odours are considerably more varied, as well 
as considerably more pleasant ; for the musk-scent of the cerambix moschatuSf 
the apis fragranty and the tipula moschiferay is far more delicate Uian that of 
the musk quadrupeds ; while the cerambix tuaveolens, and several species of 
the ichneumon, yield the sweetest perfume of the rose ; and the petiolated 
sphex a balsamic ether highly fragrant, but peculiar to itself. Yet insects, 
like other classes of animals, furnish instances of disagreeable and even 
disgusting scents, as well as of those that are fragrant. Thus, several 
species of the melitae breathe an essence of garlic or onions ; the staphilinus 
hrunipes has a stench intolerably fetid, though combined with the perfume of 
spices; while the caterpillars of almost all the hymenoptera, and the larvet 
of various other orders, emit an exhalation in many instances excessively 
pungent. The carabus crepitans^ and sclopeta of Fabricius, pour forth a simi- 
lar vapour, accompanied with a strange crackling sound. 

The odorous secretions belonging to the vegetable tribes are well known 
to be still more variable ; sometimes poured forth from the leaves of the 
plant, as in the bay, sweet-briar, and heliotrope ; sometimes from the trunk, 
as in the pines and junipers ; but more generally from the corol. It is from 
the minute family of the jungermannia, nearly related to the mosses, and 
often scarcely visible to the eye, th^t we derive the chief sense of that de- 
lightful fragrance perceptible after a shower, and especially at even-tide :* 
and from the florets of the elegant anthoxanthum odoratumy or spring-grass, 
that we are chiefly furnished with the sweet and fragrant scent of new-mown 
hay. But occasionally the odours thus secreted are as intolerable as any that 
are emitted from the animal world ; of which the ferula asajalidoy or asa- 
fetida plant, and the stapelia hirsutay or carrion-flower, are sufficient examples. 

To the same secernent powers, moreover, of animals and vegetables, ex- 
isting in particular organs mther than extended throuo^h the system gene- 
rally, we are indebted for a variety of very valuable materials in trade and 
diet, as gums, resins, wax, fat, oils, spermaceti. And to the same cause we 
owe, also, the production of a multiplicity of poisons and other deleterious 
substances : such, for instance, as the poison of venomous serpents, which is 
found to consist of a genuine gum, and is the only gum known to be secreted 
by animal organs ; the electric gas of the gymnotus eUctricus and raia for- 
oedo ; the pungent stupr of the stinging-nettle, urtica urensy and of the bee, 
Doth which are produced from a structure of a similar kind ; for every acu- 
leus or stinging point of the nettle is a minute and highly irritable duct, that 
leads to a minute and highly irritable bulb, filled with a minute drop of very 
acrid fluid : and hence, whenever any substance presses against any of the 
aculei or stinging points of the plant, the impression is communicated to the 
bulb, which instantaneously contracts, and throws forth the minute drop of 
acrid fluid through the ducts upon the substance that touches them. 

As the secernent system thus evidently allots particular organs for the 
secretion of particular materials, the absorbent system is in like manner only 
capable of imbibing and introducing into the general frame particular mate- 

* Hooker^ Monogreptay of British Jongerm. 
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rials in particular parts of it. Thus, opium and alkohol, the juice of aconite* 
and essential oil of laurel or bitter almonds, produce little or no effect upon 
the absorbents of the skin, but a very considerable effect upon the coating of 
the stomach. In like manner, carbonic acid gas invigorates rather tbaa 
injures, when applied to the absorbents of the stomach, but instantly destroys 
life when applied to those of the lungs ; while the aroma of the toxieana 
Macasariensis, or Boa upas, of which we have heard so much of late years, 
proves equally a poison, whether received by the skin, the stomach, or 
the lungs. • 

So, adso, substances that are poisonous to one tribe of animals are medi* 
cinal to a second, and even highly nutritive to a third. Thus, swine are poW 
soned by pepper-seeds, which to man are a serviceable and grateful spice ; 
while henbane-roots, which destroy mankind, prove a wholesome diet to 
swine. In like manner, aloes, which to our own kind is a useful medicine, 
is a rank venom to dogs and foxes ; and the horse, which is poisoned by the 
phellandrum aquaticum, or water-hemlock, and corrosive sublimate, will 
take a drachm of arsenic daily, and improve hereby both in his coat and 
condition. 

It has already appeared, that the secernent vessels of any part of the sys* 
tem, in order to accomplish a beneficial purpose, as, for example, that of re- 
storing a destroyed or injured portion of an organ, may change their action, 
and secrete a material of a new nature and character. An equal change is 
not unfrequently produced under a morbid habit, and the secretion will then 
be of a deleterious instead of being of a healthy and sanative kind. And 
hence, under the influence of definite causes, the oriffin of such mischiev- 
ous and fata] secretions, in some instances thrown lorth generally, and in 
others only from particular organs, as the matter of small-pox, measles, putrid 
fevers of various kinds, cancer, and hydrophobia, or the poisonous saliva of 
mad dogs. 

But the field opens before us to an unbounded extent, and we should lose 
ourselves in the subject if we were to proceed much farther. It is obvious, 
that in organic, as in inorganic nature, every thing is accurately arranged 
upon a principle of mutual adaptation, and regulated by an harmonious anta- 
gonism, a system of opposite yet accordant powers, that balance each other 
with most marvellous nicety ; that increase and diminution, L'*fe and death, 
proceed with equal pace ; that foods are poisons, and poisons foods ; and, 
finally, that there is good enough in the world, if rightly improved, to make 
us happy in our respective stations so long as they are allotted to us, and evil 
enough to wean us from them by the time the grant of life is usually recalled* 



LECTURE XV. 

OK TBr EXTERNAL SKKSSS OF AITIIIALS. 

The subject of study for the present lecture is the organs of external sense 
in animals : their origin, structure, position, and powers ; and the diversities 
they exhibit in different kinds and species. 

The external senses vary in thf^ir number: in all the more perfect animals 
they are ^^le ; and consist m the faculties of sight, smell, hearing, taste, and 
touch. 

It is by these conveyances that the mind or sensory receives a knowledfe 
of whatever is passing within or without the system; and the knowledfe il 
thus gets possession of is called perception. 

The different kinds of perception, therefore, are as numerous as the diflbreni 
channels through which they arc rcceivedf and they produce an effect upon 
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the sensory, which usuall]^ remains for a long time after the exciting cause 
has ceased to operate. This effect, for want of a better term, we call trnpret- 
surns; and the particular facts, or things impressed, and of which the impres* 
sions retain, as it were, the print or picture, ideas* 

The sensory has the power of suffering this effect or these ideas to remain 
latent or unobserved, and of callinsr them into observation at its option : it is 
the active exercise of this power that constitutes thought. 

The same constitution, moreover, by which the mind is enabled to take a 
review of any introduced impression, or to exercise its thought upon any in- 
troduced idea, empowers it to combine such impressions or ideas into every 
possible modification and variety. And hence arises an entirely new source 
of knowledge, far more exalted in its nature, and infinitely more extensive 
in its range : hence memory and the mental passions ; hence reason, judg- 
ment, consciousness, and imagination, which have been correctly and ele- 
gantly termed the internal senses, in contradistinction to those by which we 
obtain a knowledge of things exterior to the sensorial region.- 

Thus far we can proceed safely, and feel our way l^fore us ; but clouds 
and darkness hang over all beyond, and a gulf unfathomable to the plummet 
of mortals. Of the sensory, or mind itself, we know nothing ; we have no 
chemical test that can reach its essence, no glasses that can trace its mode 
of union with the brain, no abstract principles that can determine the laws of 
its control. We see, however, enough to convince us that its powers are of 
a very different description from those of the body, and Revelation informs 
us that its nature is so too. Let us receive the information with gratitude, 
and never lose sight of the duties it involves. 

But this subject would lead us astray even at our outset : it is important, 
and it is enticing; and the very shades in which much of it is wrapped up 
prove an additional incitement to our curiosity. It shall form the basis of some 
subsequent investigation,* but our present concern is with the external senses 
alone. 

These, for the most part, issue from the brain, which, in all the more pei^ 
feet animals, is an organ approaching to an oval figure ; and consists of three 
distinct parts : the cerebrum, or brain properly so called ; the cerebel, or 
little brain, and the oblongated marrow. The first constitutes the largest and 
uppermost part; the second lies below and behind; the third, level with the 
second, and in front of it — it appears to issue equally out of the two other 
parts, and gives birth to the spinal marrow, which may hence be regarded as 
n continuation of the brain, extended through the whole chain of the spine or 
Kdck-bonc. 

From this general organ arises a certain number of long, whitish, pulpy 
strings or bundles of fibres, capable of being divided and subdivided into 
minuter bundles of filaments or still smaller fibres, as far as the power of 
glasses ^an carry the eye. Tliese strings are denominated nerves ; and by 
their different ramifications convey different kinds or modifications of sensa- 
tion to different parts of the body, keep up a perpetual communication with 
its remotest organs, and give activity to the muscles. They have been sup- 
posed by earlier physiologists to be tubular or hollow, and a few expenments 
nave been tried to establish this doctrine in the present day, but none that 
have proved satisfactory. 

As the brain consists of three general divisions, it might, at fir»t sight, be 
supposed that each of them is allotted to some distinct and ascertainable pur- 
pose: as, for example, that of forming the seat of intellect, or thinking; the 
seat of the local senses of sight, sound, taste, and smell ; and the seat of 
general feeling or motivity. But the experiments of anatomists upon this 
abstruse subject, numerous and diversified as they have been of late years* 
and, unhappUy, upon living as well as upon dead animals, have arrived at 
nothing conclusive in respect to it : and nave rather given rise to contending 
than to concurrent opimons. So that we are nearly or altogether unac* 

*8«rlMin<LwtWMLU.tti.tv. ' 
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qnainted with the reason of this conformation, and of the respective share which 
each division takes in producing; the general effect. 

The nerves uniformly issue in pairs, one for each side of the body, and the 
nlimber of the pairs is thirty-nine ; of which nine rise immediately from the 
great divisions of the brain, under which we have just contemplated it, and 
are chiefly appropriated to the four local senses ; and thirty from the spinal 
marrow, through different apertures in the bone that encases it, and are alto- 
gether distributed over the body, to produce the fifth or general sense of 
touch and feeling, as also irritability to the muscles. 

That these nervous or pulpy fibres are the organs bv which the various sen- 
sations are produced or maintained is demonstrable from the following facts : 
If we divide, or tie, or merely compress, a nerve of any kind, the muscle with 
which it communicates becomes almost instantly palsied ; but upon untying 
or removing the compression, the muscle recovers . its feeling and mobdity. 
If the compression be made on any particular portion of the brain, that part 
of the body becomes motionless which derives nerves from the portion com- 
pressed. And if the cerebrum, ccrebel, or oblongated marrow be irritated, 
excruciating pain or convulsions, or both, take place all over the body, though 
chiefly where the irritation is applied to the last of these three parts. 

The matter of sensation, or nervous fluid, as for want of a more precise 
knowledge upon this subject we must still continue to call it, is probably as 
homogeneous in its first formation as the fluid of the blood ; but, like the 
Mood, it appears to be changed by particular actions, either of particular parts 
of the bram, or of the particular nervous fibres themselves, into fluids of very 
different properties, and producing very different results. And it is probably 
in consequence of such chances alone that it is capable of exciting one set 
of organs to communicate to the brain the sensation of sound alone, another 
•et that of sight alone, and so of the resi. While branches from the spinal 
marrow, or fountain-nerve of touch, are diffused over evcr^ portion of Uie 
body, sometimes in conjunction with the local nerves, as m the organs of 
local sense, and sometimes alone, as in every other part of the system.* 

Such an idea leads us naturally to a very curious and recondite subject* 
which has never, that I know of, been attended to by physiologists, and will 
at the same time throw no small degree of light upon it : — I mean the pro- 
duction of other senses and sensorial powers than are common to the more 
perfect animals, or such a modification of some one of them as may give the 
semblance of an additional sense. 

What, for example, is that wonderful power by which migratory birds and 
fishes are capable of steering with the precision of the expertest mariner 
from cUroate to climate, and from coast to coast ; and which, if possessed by 
man, might, perhaps, render superfluous the use of the magnet, and consider- 
ably infnnge upon the science oi logarithms 1 Whence comes it that the field- 
lars and red-wing, that pass their summers in Norway, or the wild-duck and 
oierganser, that in like manner summer in the woods and lakes of Lapland, 
are able to track the pathless void of the atmosphere with the utmost nicety, 
and arrive on our own coasts uniformly in the be^nning of October ? or that 
the cod, the whiting, and the herring should visit us in innumerable shoals 
from quarters equaUy remote, and with an equal exactness of calculation? 
the cod pursuing the whiting, which flies before it, from the banks of New- 
Ibuidland to the southern coasts of Spain ; and the cachalot, or spermaceti 
whale, driving vast armies of herrings from the arctic regions, and devouriof 
tbouMods of those that are in the rear every hour. 

We know nothing of this sense, or the means by which all this is produced : 
and, knowing nothmg of it, and feeling nothing of it, we have no terms by 
which to reason concerning it. 

Yet It is a sense not limited to migratory animals. A csrrier-pigeon htf 
been brought in a bag from Norwich to this metropolis, constituting a distanoe 
of 190 miles ; and having been let off with a letter tied round its neck, fiom 
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the top of St. Paul's, hai| returned home through the air in a straight line, in 
four or five hours. 

Buffon asserts, that a hawk or eagle can travel two hundred leagues in ten 
hours, and relates a story of one that travelled two hundred and fifty leagues 
in sixteen hours. 

A Newfoundland dog has in like manner been brought from Plymouth to 
London by water, and having got loose, has run home by land with a speed 
so rapid as to prove that his course must have been nearly in a straight line, 
though every inch of it was unknown to him. 

At such instances we start back, and, as far as we can, we disbelieve them, 
and think we become wise in proportion as we become skeptical. Meanwhile, 
nature pursues her wonder-working course, equally uninfluenced by our doubts 
or our convictions.* 

Even among mankind, however, we occasionally meet with a sort of sen- 
sation altogether as wonderful and inexplicable. For there are some persons 
so peculiarly affected by the presence of a particular object, that is neither 
seen, smelt, tasted, heard, or touched, as not only to be conscious of its pre- 
sence, but to be in an agony till it is removed. The vicinity of a cat not un- 
fipequently produces such an effect ; and I have been a witness to the most 
decisive proofs of this in several iwtances. It is possible that the anomalous 
sense may in this instance result from a peculiar irritability in some of the 
nervous branches of the organ of femell, which may render them capable of 
being irritated in a new and peculiar manner : but the persons thus affected 
are no more conscious of an excitement in this organ of sense than in any 
other ; and from the originality of the sensation itself find no terms in any 
language by which the sensation can be expressed. 

Sharks and rays are generally supposed by naturalists to be endowed with 
a peculiar sense in the organ of a tubular structure found immediately under 
the integuments of the head though they have not agreed as to the exact 
character of this additional sense. Trevannius calls it generally a sixth 
organ of sensation. M. Jacobson, and Dr. de Blainville, who quotes his 
authority, regard it as a local organ of touch. M. Roux, who seems to have 
examined it with great attention, believes it to be the source of a feeling of a 
middle nature between the two senses of touch and hearing.f The bat appears 
to have, in like manner, an additional sensific power, for it is observed to 
avoid external objects when in their vicinity, while the eye, car, and nose are 
closed, and there is no direct touch : and this peculiar feeling has been called 
a sixth sense generally by naturalists, without discriminating it farther. 

What is the cause of those peculiar sensations which we denominate hun- 
ger and thirst 1 A thousand theories have been advanced to account for 
them, but all have proved equally unsatisfactory, and have died one after an- 
other almost as soon as they have received a birth. We trace indeed the 
organs in which they immediately reside, and know by the sensations them- 
selves that the one exists in the region of the stomach, and the other in that 
of the throat : but though we call them sensations, they have neither of them 
any of the common characters of touch, taste, hearing, seeing, or smelling. 

* Tbe Itact of the migratory power of one kind of animals confirms the fact of the migratory power of 
ocbera. While the qaeation was confined to birds it was too ollen denied by many natoreliots, merely 
fhHn the difllcnlty of accounting for it ; and it was said, in opposition to Catesby and White, and all our 
beat ornithologists, that our summer birds only disappear by creeping into holes and crerices to hibernate. 
And hence, e? en ao late as 1823, the late Dr. Jenner felt himself called upon to examine such aaaertioiw 
with a view of disproving them ; which he baa done in one of the most agreeable essays on the natural 
history of migratory birds to be found in our own or any other language. ^ A little renectton," says be. 
" muat compel us to confess that they are endowed with discriminating powers totally unknown to, and 
Ibr ever unattainable bv, man. I have no objection to admit tbe possibility that birds may be orertaken by 
the eold of winter, and thus be thrown into the situaUon of other animals which remain torpid at that 
season ; though I must own I never witnessed the ftct, nor could I ever obtain evidence on the subject that 
was to me satisfitctory ; but,'as it has been often asserted, may I be allowed to suppose that some deception 
Ddght have been practised with the design of misleading those to whom it might seem to have appeared 
ohvknui ?" Phil. Trans. ISM. p. 11. The strongest argument against ail such disbeUef, arising fh4n tha 
dUUeultr of accounting ft>r the migration of birda, la to turn to the migration of flahea, and to ue paralM 
eaa ea of remote travel in other animals, which are given above. The respective marvels give atippofl •• 

leh ochar, till disbelief itself becomes at length.the greatest marvel of the whole. 

/ Bee tkrthm on thia subject, Edino. Joum. of Science, No. UL Art. tU. p. 87, 1839. 
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Foods and drinks are tlie natural and common means of quieting their pain, 
but there arc other means ttiat may be also employed for this purpose, and 
\vhich are often found to answer as a temporary' substitute ; as, for instance, 
pressure against the coats of the stomach in the case of hunger, and stimu- 
latine the salivary glands in the case of thirst. It is hence that chewing a 
raoutbful of hay alone, or merely moistened with water, proves so refresh- 
ing to a tired horse, and is found so serviceable when we (iare not allow him 
to slake his thirst by drinking. Savages and savage beasts are equally sensi- 
ble of the advantage of pressure in the case of hunger, and resort to it upon 
all occasions in which they cannot take off (he pain in the usual way. 

The manis or pangolin tribes, that swallow their food whole, will swallow 
stones or coals or any other substance, if they cannot obtain nutriment : not 
that their instinct deceives them, but for the purpose of acquiring such a 
pressure as may blunt the sense of hunger, which is found so corroding. 
Almost all carnivorous beasts pursue the same plan ; and a mixture of pieces 
of coal, stone, slate, and earth is often met with in the stomach of ostriches, 
cassowaries, and even toads. The Kamtschatkadale obtains the same pur- 

Kse by swallowmg saw-dust ; and some of the northern Asiatic tribes by a 
ard placed over the region of the stomach, and tightened behind with cords, 
io proportion to the severity of the suffering. Even in our own country we 
often pursue the same end by the same means ; and employ a tight handker- 
f^ief, instead of a tightened stomach-board. 

In consequence of this difference in the mode in which the matter of touch 
or general feeling is secreted under different circumstances, we may also per- 
ceive why some parts of the body, although perhaps as largely furnished with 
the nerves of touch or general feeling as other parts, are far less sensible and 
irritable ; as the bones, the teeth, and the tenaons ; and why the very same 
parts should, under other circumstances, as when morbidly affected, become 
the most sensible or irritable of all the organs of the system ; a fact well 
known to all, but 1 believe not hitherto satisfactorily accounted for by any one. 

We may see also why inflammation, attacking different organs of the body, 
should be accompanied with very different sensations. In the b(uies and car- 
tilages, except in extreme cases, it is accompanied with a dull and heavy 
pain ; in the brainy with an oppressive and stupifying pain ; and in the sto- 
mach, with a nauseating uneasiness. So, agam, in the skin, muscles, and 
cellular membrane, it is a pain that rouses and excites the system generally ; 
but in those parts which are supplied with the two branches of nerves which 
are called par vagum and sympathetic, as the loins and kidneys, the patient 
is affected with lowiiess of spints from the first attack of the inflammation.* 

Dr. Gall, whose physiological theory has excited so much attention of late 
years on the Continent, has endeavoured to account foi^all these varieties of 
mling, and indeed for all the animal senses of every kind, both external and 
internal, by supposing some particular part of the brain to be allotted to each, 
and that the general character and temperament of the individual is the result 
of the different proportions which these different parts or chambers of Uie 
brain bear to one another. He supposes, also, that this organ is possessed 
of two distinct sets of nervous fibres — a secernent and an absorbent ; both 
dtiectly connected with what is called the cineritious or ash-coloured part of 
the brain ; the former issuing from it and secreting the fluid of the will, or that 
by which the mind operates on the muscles ; and the latter terminating iu it, 
and conveying to it tne fluid of the external senses, secreted by those senses 
themselves, and communicating a knowledge of the presence and degree of 
power of external objects. This elaborate theory, and the facts to vniich ;t 
appeals, were very minutely investigated, a few years ago, by a very excel- 
lent committee of'^the physical class of the French National Institute, assisted 
by Mr. (now Dr.) Spunheim, the intimate friend and coadjutor of its inventor* 
and who is well known to have contributed quite as much to tlie establiah- 
of this speculation as himself. This committee, after a very minato 
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and cautious research, gave it as a part of their report, that the doctrine of the 
origin and action of the nerves is probably correct; but that this doctrine 
does not appear to have any immediate or necessary connexion with that part 
of Dr. Gall's theory which relates to distinct functions possessed by distinct 
parts of the brain.* The origin, and distribution, and action, however, of the 
nervous trunks have since been far more accurately traced out by Mr. 
Charles Bell, M. Magendie, and various other physiologists ; while, in refuta- 
tion of the doctrine that ascribes distinct functions to distinct parts of the 
brain, it may be sufficient to observe, for the present, that many of the nerves 

Sroductive of different functions originate in the same part, while othera* pro- 
uctive of the same function, originate in different parts. 
There is no animal whose brain is a precise counterpart to that of man ; and 
it has hence been conceived, that by attending to the distinctions between the 
human brain and that of other animals, we might be able to accoimt for their 
different degrees of intelligence. But the varieties are so numerous, and the 
parts which are deficient in one animal are found connected with such new 
combinations, modifications, and deficiencies in others, that it is impossible 
for us to avail ourselves of any such diversities. Aristotle endeavoured to 
establish a distinction by laying it down as a maxim that man has the largest 
brain of all animals in proportion to the size of his body ; a maxim which has 
been almost universally received from his own time to the present period. 
But it has of late years, and upon a more extensive cultivation of compara- 
tive anatomy, been found to fail in various instances : for while the brain of 
several species of the ape kind bears as large a proportion to the bodv as that 
of man, the brain of several kinds of birds bears a proportion still larger. 
M. Sdmmering has carried the comparison through a great diversity of genera 
and species : but the following brief table will be sufficient for the present 
purpose. The weight of the brain to that of the body forms — 

In man, from ^ ^^ ^ part. 

— several tribes of simia -fy — 

— dog - - - Tihr "" 

— elephant . . ^j^ — 

— sparrow - - -^^ — 

— canary bird - - j^ — 

— goose - - ^ — 

— turtle (smallest) - j^j — 

M. Sdmmering has hence endeavoured to correct the rule of Aristotle by a 
modification, under which it appears to hold universally ; and, thus corrected, 
it runs as follows : '' Man has the largest brain of all animals in proportion to 
the general mass of nerves that issue from it." 

Thus, the brain of the horse gives only half the weight of that of a man, 
but the nerves it sends forth are ten times as bulky. The largest brain which 
M. Sdmmering ever dissected in the horse-tribe weighed only lib. 4oz. 
while the smallest he ever met with in an adult man was 21b. Sjoz*! 

It is a singular circumstance, that in the small heart-shaped pulpy sub- 
stance of the human brain, denominated the pineal gland, and which Des 
Cartes regarded as the seat of the soul, a collection of sandy matter should 
invariably be found after the first few years of existence ; and it is still more 
singular, that such matter has rarely, if ever, been detected but in the brain 
of a few bisulcated animals, as that of the fallow-deer, in which it has been 
found by Sdmmering;} and that of the goat, in which it has been traced by 
Malacarne.^ 

The nervous system of all the vertebral or first four classes of animals,— 
mammals, birds, amphihials, and fishes, — are characterized by the two follow- 
ing properties : — first, the organ of sense consists of a gland or ganglion with 

*For u examination of the general inbjeet of eianiology andphyaiognomy, aee Seriea in. LeetnraiUL 
t Stndy of Med. ir. 1 1, 2d edit 

1 PJB B laUo de baai Eneephali, 1778, and Tabula baaroa EnceplnU, 1790. Bee Blumenb, ^ tBS. 
fDlmm.p.10. 8ee alaoBlnineDbafita,Anat. Camp. $ SOS. 
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a long and bifid chord or spinal marrow descending from it, of a smaller dia- 
meter than the gland itself; and, secondly, both are severally enclosed in a 
bony case or covering. 

In man, as we have already observed, this gland, or ganglion, is (with a 
few exceptions) larger than in any other anim^, in proportion to the size of 
the body ; without any exception whatever in proportion to the size of the 
chord or spinal marrow that issues from it. 

In other animals, even of the vertebral classes, or those immediately before 
as, we meet with every variety of proportion ; from the ape, which, in this 
respect approaches nearest to that of man, to tortoises and fishes, in which 
the brain or ganglion does not much exceed the diameter of the spinal mar* 
row itself. 

It is not therefore to be wondered at that animals of a still lower descrip- 
tion should exhibit proofs of a nervous chord or spinal marrow, without a 
superior gland or brain of any kind ; and that this chord should even be des- 
titute of its common bony defence. And such is actually the conformation 
of the nervous system in insects, and, (or the most part, in worms ; neither 
of which are possessed of a cranium or spine, and in none of which we are 
able to trace more than a slight enlargement of the superior part of the 
nervous chord, or spinal marrow, as it is called in other animals — a part situ- 
ated near the mouth, and apparently intended to correspond with the organ 
of a brain. The nervous chord, however, in these animals, is, for the most 
part, proportionally larger than in those of a superior rank ; and at various 
distances is possessed of little knots or ganglions, from which fresh ramifica- 
tions of nerves shoot forth, like branches from the trunk of a tree, and which 
ma^ perhaps be regarded as so many distinct cerebels or little brains. 

ni zoophytic worms we can scarcely trace any distinction of structuret 
and are totally unable to recognise a nervous system of any kind. The com- 
mon and almost transparent hydra or polype, which is often to be found in 
the stagnant waters of our own country, with a body about an inch long, and 
arms or tentacles in proportion, appears to consist, when examined by the 
best glasses, of nothing but a granular structure, something like boiled sago» 
connected by a gelatinous substance into a definite form.* Hydatids and 
infusory animals exhibit a similarity of make. The common formative prin- 
ciple of all these may be reasonablv conjectured to consist in the livinff 
power of the blood alone, or rather of the fluid which answers the purpose of 
blood ; and their principles of action to be little more than instinctive. 

Can ^e, then, conceive that all these dififerent kinds, and orders* and 
classes of animals, thus dififerently organized and differently endowed with 
intelligence, are possessed of an equafity of corporeal feeling 1 or, to adopt 
the language of the poet, that — 

tta0 poor worm Uioa UMinM on. 
In eorporal tolfcriiif , feels t pone >* fMt 
Am when « giaai diM ? 

This is an interesting question, and deserves to be examined a^ some 
length. It may, perhaps, save the heart of genuine sensibility from a few of 
those pangs which, even under the happiest circumstances of life, will be 
itHl c^ed forth too frequently ; and if there be a human being so hardened 
and barbarized as to take advantage of the conclusion to which the inquiry 
oiay lead us, he will furnish an additional proof of its correctness in his own 
person, and show himself utterly unqualified for the discussion. 

Life and sensation, then, are by no means necessarily connected : the 
blood is alive, but we all know it has no sensation; and vegetables are alive, 
bat we have no reason to suppose they possess any. Sensation, so far as we 
are able to trace it, is the sole result of a nervous structure. Yet, thopgh 
thus limited, it has already appeared that it does not exist eouaUy in everr 
kind of the same stroctare, nor in every part of the same kind. The akin w 
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more sensible to pain than the lungs, the brain, or the stomach ; but even the 
skin itself is more sensible in some parts than in others, which are appa- 
rently supplied with an equal number of nerves, and of nerves from the very 
same quarter. It is perhaps least sensible in the ^ms ; a little more so on 
the hairy scalp of the head ; much more so on the front of the body ; and most 
of all so in the interior of the eyelids : while the bones, teeth, cartilages, 
cuticle, and cellular membrane, though largely supplied with nerves, have no 
sensation whatever in a healthy state. 

As the degree of intelligence decreases, we have reason to believe that the 
intensity of touch or corporeal feeling decreases also, excepting in particular 
organs, in which the sense of touch is employed as a local power. And 
hence we may reasonably conjecture that in some of the lowest ranks of ani- 
mals, the sensibility may not exceed, even in their most lively organs, the 
acuteness of the human cellular membrane, cuticle, or gums. 

This, however, does not rest upon conjecture or even upon loose indefinite 
reasoning. We find in our own system that those parts which are most inde- 
pendent of all the other parts, and can reproduce themselves most readily, 
are possessed of the smallest portion of sensation ; such are all the appen- 
dages of the true skin* the cuticle, honi, hair, beard, and nails : some of which 
are so totally independent of the rest, that they will not only continue to live, 
but even to grow, for a long time after the death of every other part of 
the body. 

Now it is this very property by which every kind of animal below the 
rank of man is in a greater or less degree distinguished from man himself. 
All of them are compounded of organ» which in a greater or less degree ap- 
proach towards that independence of the general system which, in roan, the 
insensible or less sensible parts alone possess ; and hence all of them are 
capable of reproducing parts that have been destroyed by accident or disease, 
with vastly more facilit}' and perfection than mankind can do. 

1 have once or twice had occasion to apply this remark to the lobster, 
which has a power not only of reproducing its claws spontaneously, when 
deprived of them by accident or disease, but of throwing them off sponta- 
neously whenever laid hold of by them, in order to extricate itself from the 
imprisoning grasp. The tipula pectiniformis, or insect vulgarly called father- 
long-legs, and several of the spider-family, are possessed of a similar power, 
and exercise it in a similar manner. These limbs are renewed by the forma- 
tive effect of the living principle in a short period of time : but it would be 
absurd to imagine that in thus voluntarily parting with them the animalputs 
himself to any very intolerable degree of pain ; for in such case he would not 
exert himself to throw them off. The gad-fly, when it has once fastened on 
the hand, may be cut to pieces apparently without much disturbance of its 
gratification; and the polype appears to be in as perfect health and content- 
inent when turned inside out as when in its natural state. This animal may 
be divided into halves, and each half by its own formative and instinctive 
effort will produce the half that is deficient, and in this manner an individual 
of the tribe may be multiplied into countless numbers. 

In many animals of the three classes of amphibials, insects, and worms, 
the most dreadful wounds that can be inflicted, unless actually mortal, seem 
hardly to accelerate death ; and hence we have a decisive proof that the pain 
endured by such animals must be very considerably and almost infinitely less 
than would be suffered by animals of a more perfect kind, and especi^ly 
by man ; since in these the pain itself, and the sympathetic fever which fol- 
lows as its necessary result, would be sufficient to kill them independently 
of any other cause. 

The life of man is in jeopardy upon the fracture or amputation of a limb; 
and even at tiq[ies when his body has been spattered over with a charge 
of small shot, or only of gunpowder. But M. Riband, with a spirit of expe- 
rimenting that I will not justify, has struck different beetles through with 
pins, and cut and lacerated others in the severest manner, all of which lived 
through their usual term of life as though no injury had been committed on 
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them. Vaillant, wishing to preserve a locust of the Cape of Good Hope, 
took out the intestines, and filled the abdomen with cotton, and then fixed it 
down by a pin through the chest ; yet after five months the animal still moved 
its feet and antennas. 

In the beginning of November, Redi opened the skull of a land-tortoise, and 
excavated it of the whole brain. He expressly tells us that the tortoise did 
not seem to suffer : it moved about as before, but groped for its path, for the 
eyes closed soon after losing the brain, and never opened again. A fleshy 
integument was produced, which covered the opening of the skull, but the in- 
stinctive power of the living principle was incompetent to renew the brain, 
and in the ensuing May, six months afterward, the animal died.* 

Spallanzani has incontestibly proved that the snail has a power of repro- 
ducmg a new head when decapitated : but it should be remarked that the 
brain of the shail does not exist in its head. 

I will not pursue this argument any farther; it is in many respects painful 
and abhorrent ; and consists of experiments in which I never have been, and 
trust I never shall (>e, a participant. But I avail myself of the facts them- 
selves in order to establish an important conclusion in physiology, which I 
could not so well have established without them. 

Let us turn to a more cheerful subject, and examine a few of those pecu- 
liarities in the external sensed which characterize the different classes and 
orders of animals, so far as we are acquainted with such distinctions ; and 
admire the wisdom which they display. 

The only sense which seems common to animals, and which pervades 
almost the whole surface of their bodies, is that of general touch or feeling ; 
whence M. Cuvier supposes that the material of touch is the sensorial power 
in its simplest and uncompounded state ; and that the other senses are only- 
modifications of this material, though peculiarly elaborated by peculiai' 
organs, which are also capable of receiving more delicate impressions.f 
Touch, however, has its peculiar local organ, as well as the other senses, for 
particular purposes, and purposes in which unusual delicacy and precision 
are required ; in man this peculiar power of touch is well known to be seated 
in the nervous papillae of the tongue, lips, and extremities of the fingers. Its 
situation in other animals I shall advert to presently. 

The difTereuces in the external senses of the different orders and kinds 
of animals, consists in their number and degree of energy. 

All the classes of vertebral animals possess the same number of senses as 
roan. Sight is wanted in zoophvtcs, in various kinds of moluscous and articu- 
lated worms, and in the larves of several species of insects. Hearing does not 
exist, or at least has not been traced to exist, in many molluscous wormst 
and several insects in a perfect state. Taste and smell, like the general and 
simple sense of touch, seem seldom to be wanting in any animal. 

The local sense of touch, however, or that which is of a more elaborate 
character, and capable of being exercised in a higher degree, appears to be 
confined to the three classes of mammals, birds, and insects : and even in the 
last two it is by no means common to all of them, and less so among insects 
than among birds. 

In apefi and macaucoe^, constituting the quadrumana of Blnmenbach, it 
resides partly in the tongue, and tips of the fingers, as in man, but equally, 
and in some species even in a superior degree, in their toes. In the racoon 
(nrsos lotor) it exists chiefly in the under surface of the front toes. In the 
horse and cattle onlers, it is supposed by most naturalists to exist conjointly 
m the tongue and snout, and in the pig and mole to be confined to the snout 
alone ; this, however, is uncertain ; as it is also, though there seems to be 
more reason for such a belief, that in the elephant it is seated in the proboscis. 
Some physiologists have supposed the bristly hairs of the tiger, lion, and 
cat, to be an organ of the same kind ; but there seems little ground for such 
an opinion. In the opossum (and especially the Cayenne opossum) it exists 

• DAtoHTf iMrnd. to lit* Tfa:!tl. of SfnUanunI, p. dr. f Anatom. Compwtt. 1. 1\ 
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very visibly in the tail ; and M. Cuvier suspects that it has a similar existence 
in all the prehensile-tailed mammals. 

Biumenbach supposes the same sense to have a place in the same organ in 
the platypus, or oniithorhynchus, as he calls it, that most extraordinary duck- 
billed (juadruped which has lately been discovered in Australia, and, by its 
intermixture of organs, confounds the different classes of animals, and sets 
kU natural arrangement at defiance,,, ^ 

The local organ of touch or feeling in ducks and geese, and some other 
genera of birds, appears to be situated in the integument which covers the 
extremity of the mandibles, and especially the upper mandible, with which 
apparatus they are well known to feel for their food in the midst of mud in 
which they can neither see nor perhaps smell it. 

We do not know that amphibials, fishes, or worms possess any thing like 
a local sense of touch : it has been suspected in some of these, and especially 
in the arms of the cuttle-fish, and in the tentacles of worms that possess this 
organ ; but at present it is suspicion, and nothing more. 

In the insect tribes, we have much reason for believing such a sense to 
reside in the antennas, or in the tentacles ; whence the former of these are de- 
nominated by the German naturalists Jfiiilhonur or feeling-horns. This be- 
lief has not been fully established, but it is highly plausible, from the general 
possession of the one or the other of these organs by the insect tribes, the 
general purpose to which they apply them, and the necessity which there seems 
for some such organ from the crustaceous or horny texture of their external 
coat. ^ 

The senses of taste and smell in animals bear a very near affinity to the 
local sense of touch ; and it is difficult to determine whether the upper man- 
dible of the duck-tribe, with which they distinguish food in the mud, may not 
be an organ of taste or smell as well as of touch; and there are some natu- 
ralists that in like manner regard the cirrous filaments or antennulcs attached 
to the mouths of insects as organs of taste and touch equally. Taste in the 
more perfect animals resides jointly in the papillae of the tongue and the 
palate ; but I have already had occasion to observe that it may exist, and in 
full perfection, in the palate alone, since it has been found so in persons who 
have completely lost the tongue from external force or disease. 

In animals that possess the organ of nostrils this is alM^ays the seat of 
smell ; and in many quadrupeds, most birds, and perhaps most fishes, it is 
a sense far more acute than in man, and that which is chiefly confided in. 
For the most part it resides in the nerves distributed over a mucous mem- 
brane that lines the interior of the bones of the nostrils, and which is called 
the Schneiderian membrane, in honour of M. Schneider, a celebrated anato- 
mist, who first accurately described it. Generally sp>eaking, it will be found 
that the acuteness of smell bears a proportion in all animals to the extent 
of surface which this membrane displays; and hence, in the dog and cattle 
tribes, as well as in several others, it possesses a variety of folds or convolu- 
tions, and in birds is continued to the utmost points of the nostrils, which in 
different kinds open in very different parts of the mandible. 

The frontal sinuses, which are lined with this delicate membrane, are 
larger in the elephant than in any other quadruped, and in this animal the 
sense is also continued through the flexible organ of its proboscis. In the 
pig the smelling organ is likewise very extensive ; and in^ most of the mam- 
mals possessing proper horns it ascends as high as the processes of the fron 
tal bone from which the horns issue. 

It is not known that the cetaceous tribes possess any organ of smell ; their 
blowing holes are generally regarded as such ; but the point has been by no 
means fully established. We are in the same uncertainty with reapect to 
amphibials and worms ; the sense is suspected to exist in all the former, and 
in several of the latter, especially in the cuttle-fish, but no distinct organ has 
hitherto been traced out satisfactorily. 

In fishes there is no doubt; the olfactory nerves are very obviously distri* 
Duted on an olfactory membrane, and in several instances the snouts are 
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and, consequently, the nostrils quadruple, a pair for each snout. This 
il inlet of pleasure to fishes often proves fatal to them from its very 
on ; for several kinds are so strongly allured by the odour of majoruni, 
da, and other aromas, that by smearing the hand over with these sub- 
, and immersing it in the water, they will often flock towards the fin- 
id in their intoxication of delight may easily be laid hold of. And 
be angler frequentlv overspreads his baits with the same substances, 
8 arms himself with a double decoy. 

e can be no doubt of the existence of the same sense in insects ; for 
ssess a very obvious power of distinguishing the odorous properties 
«, even at a considerable distance beyond the ran^e of their vision ; 
organ in which this sense resides has not been satisfactorily pointed 
^mar supposes it to exist in their stigmata, and Knoch in their ante 
r of feelers. 

general organ of hearing is the ear, but not always so ; for in most 
e who hear by the Eustachian tube only, it is the mouth, and in the 
;ribes the nostrils gr blow-hole. It is so, however, in all the more 
animals, which usually for this purpose possess two distinct entrances 

organ ; a larger and external, surrounded by a lobe ; and a smaller 
;nuil, opening into the mouth. It is this last which is denominated 
tachian tube. The shape of the lobe is seldom found even in mam- 
niiar to that in man, excepting among the monkey and the porcupine 

In many kinds there is neither extern^ lobe nor external passage. 
fi the frog, and most amphibious animals, the only entrance is the 
I, or that from the mouth ; and in the cetaceous tribes the only effective 
e is probably of the same kind; for, though these may be said to pos- 
extemal aperture, it is almost imperceptibly minute. It is a curious 
It, among the serpents, the blind-worm or common harmless snake is 
f species that appears to possess an aperture of either sort ; the rest 
nioiment of the organ within, but we are not acquainted with its being 
B to sound. 

!S are well known to possess a hearing organ, and the skate and shark 
e rudiment of an external ear ; but, like other fishes, they seem chiefly 
ve sound by the internal tubule alone. 

insects in general hear is unquestionable, but it is highly questionable 
t organ they obtain the sense of hearing. The antennas, and perhaps 
because we do not know their exact use, have been supposed by many 
ists to furnish the means ; it appears fatal, however, to this opinion to 
, that spiders hear, though they have no true antennas, and that other 
which possess them naturally seem to hear as correctly after they are 

lense of tision exhibits perhaps more variety in the different classes 
lals than any of the external senses. In man, and the greater number 
Irupeds, it is guarded by an upper and lower eyelid ; both of which 
but neither of which in most quadrupeds, are terminated by the addi- 
lefence and ornament of cilia or eyelashes. In the elephant, opossum. 
It-kind, and various other mammals, all birds, ana all fishes, we 
hird eyelid, or nictitating membrane, as it is usually called, arising 
e internal angle of (lie eye, and capable of covering the pupil with a 
nsparent veil, either wholly or in part, and hence of defendmg the eyes 
mger in their search after food. In the dog this membrane is narrow ; 
I and horses it will extend over lialf the eyeball ; in birds it will easily 
he whole ; and it is by means of this veil, according to Cuvier, that the 
I capable of looking directly against the noonday sun. In fishes it is 
always upon the stretch, as in their uncertain element they are ex- 
o more dangers than any other animal. Serpents have neither this 
J other eyelid ; nor any kind of external defence whatever but the 
ffi integument of the skin. 

largest eves in proportion to the size of the animal belong to tho bird 
vid nearly the smallest to the whale ; the smallest altogetlMr to 
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the shrew and mole ; in the latter of which the eye is not larger than a 
pin*s head. 

The iris, with but few exceptions, partakes of the colour of the hair, and Is 
hence perpetually varying in different species of the same genus. The pnpil 
exhibits a very considerable, though not an equal, variety in its shape. In 
man it is circular; in the lion, tiger, and indeed all the cat-kind, it is oblong; 
transverse in the horse and in ruminating animals; and heart-shaped in the 
dolphin. 

In man, and the monkey tribes, the eyes are placed directly under the fore- 
head ; in other mammals, birds, and reptiles, more or less laterally ; in some 
fishes, as the genus pleuronectes, including the turbot and flounder tribes, 
both eyes are placed on the same side of the head ; in the snail they are 
situated on its horns, if the black points on the extremities of the horns of 
this worm be real eyes, of which, however, there is some doubt ; in spiders 
the eyes are distributed over different parts of the body, and in different 
arrangements, usually eight in number, and never less than six. The eyes 
of the sepia have lately been detected by M. Cuvier : their construction is 
very beautiful, and nearly as complicated as that of vertebrated animals.* 
Poljrpes and several other zoophytes appear sensible of the presence of light, 
and yet have no eyes ; as the nostrils are not in every animal necessary to 
the sense of smell, the tongue to that of taste, or the ears to that of sound. 
A distinct organ is not always requisite for a distinct sense. In man himself 
we have already seen this in regard to the sense of touch, which exists both 
locally and generally : the distinct organ of touch is the tips of the tongue 
and of the fingers, but the feeling is also diffused, though in a subordinate and 
less precise degree, over every part of the body. It is possible, therefore, 
in animals that appear endowed with particular senses, without particular 
organs for their residence, that these senses are diffused, like that of touch, 
over the surface generally ; though there can be no doubt that, for want of 
such appropriate organs, they must be less acute and precise than in animals 
that possess them.f 

But who of us can say what is possible 1 who of us can s^ what has 
actually been done ? After all the assiduity with which this attractive science 
has been studied, from the time of Aristotle to that of Lucretius, or of Pliny, 
and from these periods to the present day, — after all the wonderful and im 
portant discoveries which have been developed in it, natural history is even 
yet but little more than in its infancy, and zoonomy is scarcely entitled to the 
name of a science in any sense. New varieties and species, and even kinds 
of beings, are still arising to our view among animals, among vegetables, 
among minerals : — new structures are detecting in those already known, and 
new laws in the application of their respective powers. 

But the globe has been upturned from its foundation ; and with the wreck 
of a great part of its substance has intermingled the wreck of a great part 
of its inhabitants. It is a most extraordinary fact, that of the five or six 
distinct layers or strata of which the solid crust of the earth is found to con- 
sist, so far as it has ever been dug into, the lowermost, or granitic, as we ob- 
served on a former occasion,^ contains not a particle of animal or vegetable 
materials of any kind ; the second, or transition formation, as Werner has 
denominated it, is filled, indeed, with fossil relics of animals, but of animals 
not one of which is to be traced in a living state in the present day ; and it is 
not till we ascend to the third, or floetz stratification, that we meet with a 
single organic remain of known animal structures. 

M. Cuvier has been engaged for the last fifteen years in forming a classifi- 
cation, and establishing a museum of non-descript animal fossils, for the 
purpose of deciding, as far as may be, the general nature and proportion of 
those tribes that are now lost to the world : and in the department of quad- 
rupeds alone, his collection of unknown species amounted in the year 1810 to 
not less than seventy-eight, some of which he has been obliged to arrange 

* Le B^gne AainMle distriba^ d'apres son Org anixstiODi 4 tomes, Sra Paris, 1817. 
T fliudy of Med. tdI. It. p. 14, Sd edit. lt»5. t Series i. Lecture ▼! p.fiO 
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ander new genera, as we shall have occasion to notice still farther in a sub- 
sequent stuay. In the new and untried soil of America, the bones of un- 
known kinds and species lie buried in profusion ; and my late friend Professor 
Barton, of Philadelphia, one of our first transatlantic physiologists, informed 
ine by letter a short time before his death, that they are perpetually turning 
up skeletons of this description, whose living representatives are nowhere 
to be met with. 

In few words, every region has been enriched with wonders of animal 
life that have long been extinct for ever. Where is now that enormous mam- 
moth, whose bulk outrivalled the elephant*s t* where that gigantic tapir, of a 
structure nearly as mountainous,* whose huge skeleton has been fouud in a 
fossil state in France and Germany ; while its only living type, a pigmy of 
what has departed, exists in the wilds of America! where is now the 
breathing form of the fossil sloth of America, the magaloninx of Cuvier, 
whose size meted that of the ox t* where the mighty moniter,* outstripping 
the lengthened bulk of the crocodile t itself, too, a lord of the ocean, and yet, 
whose only relics have been traced in the quarries of Maestricht ; to which, 
as to another leviathan, we may well apply the forcible description of the 
Book of Job, ** at whose appearing the mighty were afraid, and who made the 
deep to boil as a caldron : who esteemed iron as straw, and brass as rotten 
wood ; who had not his like upon the earth, and was a king amid the children 
of Dride."t 

Over this recondite and bewildering subject skeptics have laughed and critics 
bare puzzled themselves ; it is natural history alone that caji find us a clew 
to the labyrinth, that enables us to repose faiih in the records of antiquity, and 
that establishes the important position, that the extravagance of a description 
if no argunvent against the truth of a description, and that it is somewhat too 
much to deny that a thing has existed formerly, for the mere reason that il 
does not exist now. 

• attSeriMn LectvwL t Joti, xli S9. S7. SI U^ K 
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SERIES II. 

LECTURE I. 

ON ZOOLCOICAL STSTEMS, AND THE DISTINCTIVE CHARACTERS OF ANIMALS. 

While every department of nature displays an unbounded scope to the 
contemplative mind, — a something on which it may perpetually dwell with 
new and growing delio^ht, and new and growing improvement ; we behold in 
the great division of the animal kingdom a combination of allurements that 
draw us, and fix us, and fascinate us with a sort of paramount and magical 
captivity, unknown to either of the other branches of natural history; and 
which seem to render them chiefly or alone desirable and interesting, m pro- 
portion as they relate to animal life. There is, indeed, in the mineral domain, 
an awe, and a grandeur, and a majesty, irresistibly impressive and sublime; 
and that cannot fail to lift up the heart to an acknowledgment of the migiity 
Power which piled the massy cliffs upon each other, and rent the moimtains 
asunder, and flung their scattered fragments over the valleys. There is in 
the realm of vegetables an immeasurable profusion of bounty and of beauty, 
of every thing that can delight the external eye, and gratify the desire ; 
simple, splendid, variegated, exquisite. But the moment we open the gates 
of the animal kingdom a new world pours upon us, and a new train of Sec- 
tions take possession of the bosom ; it is here, for the first time, that we 
behold the nice lineaments of feeling, motion, spontaneity ; we associate and 
sympathize with every thing around us, we insensibly acknowledge an ap- 
proximation (often indeed very remote, but an approximation nevertheless) 
to our own nature, and run over with avidity the vast volume that lies before 
us, of tastes, and customs, and manners, and propensities, and passions, and 
'*onsummate instincts. 

But where shall we commence the ^perusal of this volume 1 the diflTerent 
pages of which, though each intrinsically interesting, lie scattered, like the 
pibyl leaves of antiquity, over every part of the globe, and require to be col- 
lected and arranged in order, to give us a just idea of their relative excellence, 
and to enable us to contemplate them as a whole. 

The difficulty has been felt in all ages ; and hence multiplied classifica- 
tions, or schemes for assorting, and grouping into similar divisions, such indi- 
viduals as indicate a similar structure, or similar habits, or similar powers, have 
been devised in different periods of the world, and especially in modem times, in 
which the study of zoology has been pursued with a searching spirit, unknown 
to the sages of antiquity. — And well has it deserved to be so pursued. •* This 
subject," observes M. Biberg, " is of so much importance, and of such an 
extent, that if the ablest men were to attempt to treat it thoroughly, an age 
would pass away before they could explain completely the admirable economy, 
habits, and structure even of the most imperceptible insect. There is not a 
single species that does not, of itself, deserve an historian."* 

Before we gird ourselves then to a critical indagation into any particular 
part of the immense theatre which this study presents to us, it may be con- 
venient to contemplate it upon that general survey which it is the object of 
such schemes or classifications to lay down ; to travel over it and mark its 
more prominent characters by a map, anterior to our entering upon the coun- 
try itself. And such are the humble pretensions of the present lecture; 
which will merely attempt to place before you a brief sketch of zoology, in 

* AmoDnitatM Academica Soecics, toI. ii. art. 10, CEcoootnia Natm. 
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rmrd to its bare outlines ; for such a sketch is the whole that our time will 
allow ; yet if it be found faithful, it will assuredly be found beneficial ; for if 
the outlines be correctly laid down, the picture may be filled up at our 
leisure. 

That most sublime and magnificent of all poems, ancient or modem, the 
Book of Job, establishes, in the most satisfactory manner, that the study of 
natural history, and especially the history of the animal kingdom, was culti- 
Tated at a very early period of the world, — in all probability as early, at least, 
as the Mosaic epoch, — with a considerable degree of minute attention in 
legard to various kinds and species ; and the detailed references to the habits 
and manners of other animals that lie scattered through almost every part of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, and especially through the book of Psalms, and those 
of the Prophecies, and the distinct historical notice which is given of the 
■cientific acquaintance of Solomon with this attractive study,* establish, not 
only that it was attended to at a very early period, but that it was a very 
fiiTonrite and fashionable pursuit for many ages throughout Egypt, Syria, and 
Arabia. But the first physiologist who, we can sav, with any degree of .cer- 
tainty, pointed out the expediency of a methodical arrangement of animals 
was Aristotle. His works upon this subject have reached us ; yet while they 
pmre that he took the same extensive and scientific view of it which he did 
of all other subjects, to which he directed the wonderful powers of his com- 
wdieilsive mind, they prove also, that the study of natural history in Greece 
md by no means, in his day, kept pace with a variety of other studies ; and 
tliat lie did not conceive, aided as he was by all the mighty patronage of 
iUexander the Great, and the concurrent exertions of every other physiolo- 
mty that he was in possession of a suflUciency of facts to attempt the same 
Kind of systematic arrangement here, which he is so celebrated for having 
oftcted almost every where else. He modestly contented himself, there- 
lbre» with pointing out the important use of such an arrangement as soon as 
it eoold be accomplished, and with suggesting a few hints as to the principles 
vpoQ which it should be constructed. He observes, that the distinctive cha- 
neters of animals might be taken from the nature of their food, from Uieir 
actions, their manners, or their different structures. That their inhabiting 
land or water, offers a distinction of another sort : and that of land animals, 
Uiere are some kinds that respire by lungs, as quadrupeds, and othera that 
have no such kind of respiration ; that some are winged, and others wingless; 
tliat some possess proper blood, while others are exsanguineous ; that some 
produce their young by eggs, and these he named oviparous, while others bring 
them forth naked, and these he called viviparous ; that quadrupeds, again, 
may, perhaps, be distinguished by the make of the foot, as being of Uiree 
kinds, undivided, cloven, and digitated, or severed into toes or claws.f 

These, indeed, were mere hints, and only intended as such ; but they were 
tnily valuable and important ; for they roused zoologists to that general com- 
parison of animal with animal, which could not fail of very essentially ad- 
vancing the cause of natural history; and have, in different degrees, laid the 
iMmdation of almost every methodical arrangement which has since been 
oflered to the world. 

To run over a list of these arrangements would be equally useless and 
Jejune. The writers who have chiefly signalixed themselves in this depart- 
Bcot, are Gesner, Aldrovandi, Johnston, Ray, Linnseus, Klein, Lac^pMe^ 
Blunenbach, and Cuvier ; and in particular sections of it, Lamarck, Bloch, 
Fahricius, I^treille, and Brogniart ; all of whom have flourished since the 
middle of the sixteenth century ; most of whom have contributed something 
oC importance to a scientific method of studying and distributing animals i 
ami the most celeb »-ated of whom are Ray, Linnseus, and Cuvier. 

Tile system of Ray is derived, in its first outlines, from that recommenda- 
tion of Aristotle, which suggests an attention to the diflferent structures of 
diiiMvnt descriptions of animal life ; and his observation, that one of these 
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differences consists in their possessing lungs and a sangnineoiis systoniy or 
their being destitute of lungs and exsanguineous. 

The Linnaean method is, for the most part, built upon this general arrange- 
ment of Mr. Ray, especially in regard to quadrupeds ; it is, however, an ex- 
tension of it, and certainly an improvement. That of M. Cuvier, in its subor- 
dinate division, is founded upon both these ; but in its primary and leading 
distinctions, upon the nervous or sensorial, instead of upon the respiratory 
and sanguineous systems ; all animals, upon M. Cuvier*s scheme, being pri- 
marily divided into vertel^rated and invertebrated ; those furnished witn a 
back-bone, or vertebral chain, for the purpose of enclosing the spinal marrow, 
and those destitute of such a chain : the secondary sections, consisting of 
vertebrated animals with warm blood, and vertebrated animals with cold 
blood ; invertebrated animals with blood-vessels, and invertebrated animals 
l^ithout blood-vessels. 

All these, under his last modification, which is that subjoined to his Lec- 
tures on Comparative Anatomy,* are regarded as embrackig nine distinct 
classes ; as, L majoials ; and, IL birds, which belong to the warm-blooded 
vertebral division. IH. amphibials ; and, IV. fishes, which belong to the cold- 
blooded vertebral division ; and the five' following, which fill up the division 
of invertebral animals : V. molluscous, soft-bodied marine animals, or mostly 
marine animals, as oysters, limpets, whelks, cuttle-fish, pipe-worms or ship- 
worms, defended by a testaceous covering. VI. crustaceous; as'crabs, 
various lobsters, shrimps, sea-spiders, and the monoculus tribes. VII. iir- 
8BCTS ; being all those ordinaril}^ so denominated. VIII. worms ; embracing, 
along with those commonly so called, leeches, and various sea-worms wifli 
bristles on the sides of the body, as aphrodites, terebels or naked ship)- worms, 
terpules, amphitrites, nereids, tooth-shells. IX. zoophytes ; the term being 
used very extensively, so as to include, not only all the zoophytes or plant-likp 
animals of Linnaeus and other naturalists, but all their iniiisory, wheel, or 
microscopic animals ; their medusas or sea-nettles, actinias or anemonies, and 
other efflorescent worms, urchins, and stnr-fishes ; and thus largely infringing 
on the molluscous order of prior arrangements. 

Many of these classes have inferior sections and subsections, under which 
the genera that appertain to them are respectively marshalled. Bot in a 
general outline it is not necessary^ to fo'low up the arrangement more 
minutely, 

The common classification of zoological writers of the present day is still 
that of Linnaeus ; and as such, it is that which I shall regularly follow up in 
the remainder of the present study, as being best adapted to popular purposes. 
It is probable, however, that the classification of Cuvier will ultimately take 
the lead of it ; it is somewhat more abstruse, but considerably more definite ; 
and offers a noble specimen of scientific ingenuity, applied to one of the 
noblest branches of scientific study ; and I shall hence advert to this classifica- 
tion as we proceed, for a comparison with that of the justly celebrated 
Swedish naturalist. 

The Linnaean system of zoology divides all animals into six classes, and 
each class into a definite number of orders ; every order consisting of an in- 
definite number of kinds or genera; and every kind or genus of an indefinite 
number of species : the individuals in each species being perhaps innumerable. 

The six classes are as follows : I. mammals, or suckling animals ; II. birds; 
III. amphibials ; IV. fishes ; V. insects ; VI. worms. 

These may be contemplated either in an ascending or a descending scale. 
As we have begun with brute matter, and have progressively pursued it from 
a shapeless mass to mineral crystallization, from mineral crystallization to 
vegetable organization, and from vegetable organization to animal sponta- 
neity, it will be most congruous still to continue in the same direction, and 
to commence with the lowest class constituting the worm tribes. 

I. Worms, in the Liimaean vocabulary, is a term of far more extensiT* 

* Legons d'Anatomie Compnrte de£l. Cuvier, 8ro. 4 torn. FviSy IMfti 
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imjport than in its popular sigiiification ; and the reason of this we shall per- 
ceive as we proceed. Tticy include all animals lielow the rank of insects, 
and are classically characterized, as being mostly without distinct head and 
without feet ; the most prominent organ being ihoir tentacles or feelers. The 
claM is divided into five oaDKRs; intestinal, molluscous, testaceous, zoophytic, 
and infusory. 

The nasT orokb or intestinal, with a few exceptions which are found in 
the waters, consists of animals thai are uniformly traced in the bowels of 
the earth, or of other animals ; whence, indeed, their ordinal name. They 
ire ordinarily characterized as being simple, naked animals, without limbs* 
1 ahall instance as examples of it, the ascaris, which is found so frequently 
in the intestinal tube of mankind, in the species of maw or thread-worm, and 
ruund-worm : the tsnia, wliich comprises among many others the two spe- 
cies of tape-worm and hydatid; and the iilaria or Guinea-worm, which 
inhabits both the Indies, and is frequent in the morning dew ; at which time 
it winds unperceived into the naked feet of slaves, or other menials, and cre- 
ates the most troublesome itchings, frequently accompanied with inflammation 
and fever. The only method of extracting it is to draw it out cautiously by 
means of a piece of silk tied round its head as it peeps from the Inflamed sur« 
face ; for if, in consequence of too much straining, the animal should break, 
the part remaining under the skin will still survive, grow with redoubled 
rigour, and occasionally augment the local inflammation to such an extent, 
le to prove fatal. It is often twelve feet long, though not larger in diameter 
ihan a horse-hair. 

The next intestinal worm at which it is worth while to throw a dance as 
wt pass on, is the fasciola or fluke, principally known from one of its spe- 
cies being found in large abundance in the liver of sheep during the disease 
ailed the rot, but whether the cause or the result of this disease has never 
ret been sufficiently ascertained. There are^ other species of this animal 
found in the stomach, intestines, or liver of various other animals, and occa* 
Honally of man himself. The fasciola is hermaphrodite and oviparous. 

The gordius or hair-worm is chiefly worthy of notice as being supposed, in 
Mie of Its species, if incautiously handled, to inflict a bite at the end of the 
iBgers, and produce the complaint called a whitlow. It inhabits soft stapiant 
iraters, is from four to six inches long, and is almost perpetually twisting 
teelf into various contortions and knots. 

The last two kinds I shall enumerate under this order of worms are, the 
Atmbricus or earth-worm, including the dew-worm and the slug ; and the 
linido or leech, both of them too well known under several species to require 
my farther remark in the present rapid outline. This order inchides nearly 
Jie whole of M. Cuvier*s class of worms, with the exception of his sea-wonne, 
ilready adverted to. 

The SECOND osDEs of the woem class is denominated mollusca, molluscovs, 
ir sorr-BoDiED SHELL- woEMs; and consists, for the most part, of similar 
mifnals to those found in snail, ovster, nautilus, and other shells, but without 
i shelly defence : and hence, in their ordinal character, thejrare described as 
nniple animals, naked, but furnished with limbs, of some kind or other. By 
this last mark they are distinguished from the preceding, or intestinal order, 
vhich, as already observed, consists of simple animals, naked and destitute 
•f limbs. To place the order more immediately before you, I shall select a 
fisw examples from those animals that are most familiar to us, or are most 
remarkable for the singularity of their structure or other properties. 

The limax or slug is one of the most simple animals that belong to this 
order: its only limbs are four feelers, tentacles, or horns, as they are com- 
BMmly called, situate above the mouth, with a black dot at the tip of each of 
the larger ones, which is supposed to be an eye, though this point has not 
been fully established. Another genus of molluscous worms is the terrabella ; 
Mie species of which is the ship- worm, with an oblong, creeping, naked bodjr, 
lod numerous capillary feelers about the mouth, from four to six inches in 
length. It is sometmies enclosed in a teMceous or shelly tube, and is fhmk 
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called termes, pipe- worm, or shelly ship-worm, and belongs to the next order. 
In both forms it is peculiarly destructive to shipping ; boring its way into the 
stoutest oak planks, with great rapidity and facility ; and chiefly lorming a 
necessity for their being copper-bottomed. The animal is, in its habits, gre- 
garious ; and hence, in attacking a vessel, it advances in a multitudinous body, 
every individual punctiliously adhering to its own cell, which is separated from 
the adjoining by a partition not thicker than a piece of writing-paper. In a 
preceding lecture, nowever, I had occasion to observe, when glancing at the 
shelly ship-worm, or teredo navalis, that, by its attacking the stagnant tnmks 
of trees and other vegetable materials, that in many parts of the worid are 
washed or thrown down by torrents and tornadoes from the mountains, and 
block up the mouths of creeks and rivers, and thuf^ powerfully contributing 
to the dissolution of dead vegetable matter, it produces far more benefit than 
evil ; the benefit being universal, but the evil partial and limited. In 1731 and 
1732 they appeared in great numbers on the banks of Zealand, and consider- 
ably alarmed the Dutch, lest the piles by which these banks are supported 
should have been suddenly destroyed. They never, however, staid long 
enough to commit mischief, the climate, perhaps, being too cold for them. 

Another genus worthy of notice under this order is the actinia, which includes 
those species of naked sea-worms which are vulgarly csdled sea-daisy, 
actinia jBe//t5; sea-carnation, a. Dian^ia ; sea-anemony, a. .^nemofiotclef ; and 
sea-marigold, a. CalendtUa ; from their resemblance to the stems and flowers 
of these plants. The first three are found on the warmer rocky coasts of 
our own country, as those of Sussex ; and the last on the shores of Bar- 
badoes. The sea-carnation is sometimes thrown upon our flat coasts, and 
left evacuated of its water by the return of the tide ; in which case it has the 
appearance of a slender, long-stalked, yellow Rg, 

Most of us are acquainted with some species of the sepia or cuttle-fish, 
which is another genus of the order before us. The common cuttle-fish, 
sepia qfficuudisj is an inhabitant of the ocean, and is preyed upon by the whale 
and plaise tribes ; its arms are also frequently eaten off by the conger-eel, 
but are reproducible. The bony scale on the back is that alone which is 
usually sold in the shops, under the name of cuttle-fish, and is employed in 
making pounce. These animals have the singular power, when pursued by 
an enemy, of squirting out a black fluid or natural ink, which darkens the 
waters all around, and thus enables it to escape. This natural ink forms an 
ingredient in the composition of our Indian inks. The worm or fish was 
formerly eaten by the ancients, and is still occasionally used as food by the 
Italians. In hot climates, some of the species grow to a prodigious sisse, and 
are armed with a dreadful apparatus of holders, furnished with suckers, by 
which, like the elephant with its proboscis, they can rigidly fasten upon and 
convey their prey to the mouth. In the eight-armed cuttle-fish, sepia octo- 
fodioy which inhabits the Indian seas, the arms or holders are said to be not 
less than nine fathoms in length. In consequence of which the Indians never 
venture to sea without hatchets in their boats to cut ofl* these monstrous arms, 
should the animal attempt to fasten upon them, and drag them under water. 
This genus, with that of the argonauta and nautilus, constitute the oider 
CEPHALOPODA of Cuvicr, which belongs to his class named molluscs. 

The medusa is another genus entitled to attention, as affording various spe- 
cies that shine with great splendour in the water. The worms of this kind 
are vulgarly denominated sea-nettles, and consist of a tender gelatinous mass, 
of various figures, furnished with arms or tentacular processes, issuing from 
the under surface. The larger species, when touched, produce in the hand 
a slight tingling and redness, and hence, jndeed, the name of sea-nettles, by 
which they are commonly distinguished. A few of the species are found on 
our own coasts ; but by far the greater number are exotics. 

The asteriafb, sea-star, or star-fish, is another genus of molluscous worms, 
and, in some of its species, is known, to all of us. The most curious spe- 
cies of this genus is the asterias Caput Medusa, or basket-fish ; which inhabits 
most seas, and consists of five central rays, each of which divides into two 
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■mailer ones, and each of which smaller ones agr^in dividen into two others ; 
Ibe tame kind of division and subdivision beinyr^continued to a vast extent* 
and every ray regularly decreasing in size, till at length the ramifieations 
imount to many thousands, forming a beautiful net- work spread over the 
water. The colour of the worm varies : being sometimes |>ale, sometimes 
reddish- white, sometimes brown. 

The only other genus 1 shall mention under this order is the echinus, sea^ 
urchin, or hedgehog : its species are very numerous, and of a great multi- 
plicity of forms, globular, oval, shield-like, and heart-shaped. Many of them 
appear to have long since become extinct, and arc only to be found in a state 
of petrifactvon. The surrounding spines form an admirable coat of mail when 
perfect ; but they are generally broken off from the shell when it is picked 
up empty on our own coasts. 

The THIRD ORDER of the Linnxan class of worms are called tbstacsa or 
RSTACRous ; and comprise those that arc surrounded with a shelly or testa* 
ceous covering. They are of three kinds ; those possessing a single shell, 
of whatever form or kind, and hence denominated univalves ; those possessing 
two shells, which arc called bivalves or conchs ; and those possessing more 
than two shells, which are in consequence named multivalves. 

The v!fivALVEs, or suiole-valvkd, are the most numerous, and exhibit the 
greatest variety of forms. For the most part they are regularly or irregularly 
ipiral : among the most common of them may be mentioned the helix or 
inail-genus; the patella or limpet) and the turbo or wreath-genns, of which 
ibe periwinkle is a species ; the animal in all which is a limax or slug. 
Among the more curious are, the murex or purple-shell so highly valued by 
the ancients for the cxouisite dye it is capable of producing ; the volute or 
nitre, including those nne polished spiral shells, without lips or perforation, 
which so often ornament our chimney-pieces, sometimes embellished with 
lotSy and at other times with bands of colours of various hues ; the strombus, 
somphsiiig the larger shells appropriated to the same purpose, spiral like the 
rolute, but with a Targe expanding lip spreading into a groove on the left side, 
ind often still farther projecting into lobes or claws, the back frequently 
Mvered with large warts or tubercles, in some species called coromant*s 
loot ; in all which, the animal or inhabitant is still a limax or slug ; and the 
nautilus and argonauta, the pearl-nautilus and paper-nautilus; the first of 
which is lined with a layer of a most beautiful pearly gloss, and in the East 
is manufactured into drinking-cups ; and the second of which is remarkable 
lor its exquisite lightness, and the rumour common to most countries of its 
kaving ^iven to mankind the first idea of sailing. In reality, it sails itself, 
ind with exquisite dexterity ; and to this end the animal that is usually found 
inhabiting the shell, and which, till of late, was supposed to be a four-armed 
nittle-fish, though now n*garded as an ocythoe, by Dr. Leach named o. Gran- 
shii« in memory of the indefatigable, but unfortunate, Cranch of the British 
lluseum,* as soon as it has risen to the surface, erects two of its arms to a 
M>Dsiderable height and thn)ws out a thin membrane between them, thus pro- 
ducing a natural sail; while the oars or rudder are formed by the other two 
irms being thmwn over the shell into the water, by which ingenious con- 
trivance, or rather instinctive device, the paper*nautilus sails alcmg withcon- 
lidemblc rapidity. M. Cuvier has s<*parated the nautilus from the rest though 
distinctly a uni%'alvc ; and, as we have already noticed, has united it with 
Ibe cuttle-fish, under an order of MoixusciK, which he calls ckphalopoda. The 
ordinal name fcir the others is with him gasteropuda, as most of them crawl 
on their beUies, and carry the shell over them as a shield. They have a dis- 
tinct and moveable head, by which they essentially differ from our next order, 
which are without a distinct head of any kind. The two sexes are imited in 
Ibe same individual, but require a reciprocal union for bf^^ing. 

Tbe bivalvrd or two-shellbo TvsTAcrtoos woaits, the aeephaia or headless 
if Cvvier, are best explained by reforhng yon to the oyster and tbe musole 

A f IIS. 
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,(08trea and mytilus), both which contain species that produce pearls, and 
mother-of-pearl; though the real pearl-muscle is amya or gaper» found 
chiefly on the coasts of Malabar and Ceylon, where the principal pearl- 
fisheries arc established. The species of oyster that produces small pearls 
is sometimes traced on our own shores, and is s:iid to have been at one time 
frequent in the river Conway, in Wales. Most of the oysters cast their 
spawn towards the close of the spring, or in the beginning of the summer, as 
the month of May. This spawn is by the fishermen called spat, and in size 
and figure each resembles the drop of a candle. As soon as cast or thrown 
off, these embryon disks adhere to stones, old oyster-shells, pieces of wood, 
or whatever other substance comes in their way; a calcareous secretioa 
issues from the surface of their bodies, and in the course of twenty«four 
hours begins to be converted into a shelly substance. It is two or three 
years, however, before they acquire their full size. 

The scallops, which are a tribe belonging to the oyster kind, are capable 
.of leaping out of the water at pleasure, to the distance of half a yard : when 
elevated they open their shells, and eject the water within them, and then 
falling back mto the water close them with a loud snap. 

Among the more elegant of this division is the nacre, pinna, or sea-pen, so 
called from its form; the animal of which (a limax or slug) secretes, as we 
have already observed, a large quantity of fine strong siUcy hair, or beard, 
which by the Italians is woven into a kind of silky plait. And among the 
most extraordinary is the gigantic chama or clamp-shell, in form resembling 
the oyster : one species of which we noticed not long since, as found in the 
Indian Ocean, of the weight of between five and six hundred pounds ; the fish 
or inhabitant large enough to furnish a hundred and twenty men with a full 
meal, and strong enough to lop off a man's hand, and cut asunder the cable 
of a large ship. 

Of the MULTivALVED TESTACEOUS WORMS, or thosc Containing more than two 
shells, there are but three known species, the chiton, the lepas or acom-shelU 
and the phloas, or, as it is often improperly called, pholas, so denominated 
from its secreting a phosphorescent liquor of great brilliancy, which illumi- 
nates whatever it touches or happens to fall upon, and to which Linnaeus 
phiefly ascribed the luminous appearance which the sea often assumes at a 
distance : a subject, however, which we shall have occasion to examine 
hereafter. 

The FOURTH ORDER of the Linnsan class of worms is called zoophytes, or 
pLANi'-ANiMALs, SO denominated from their efflorescing like plants. Most of 
them are of a soft texture, as the hydra or polype; so well known from its 
being capable of existing when turned inside out, and of reproducing any part 
of its tentacles or body when destroyed by accident. Some are corky or 
leathery, as different species of the alcyonium ; some bibulous, as the spongia 
or sponge, which is now decidedly ascertained to be an animal substance ; 
and some calcareous, as the numerous families of coral, which, under the 
form of tubular, starry, or stony stems, are denominated tubipores, madre- 
pores, and isises. 

The FiPTH or infusory order of worms, comprehends those minute and 
simple animalcules which are seldom capable of being traced, except by a 
microscope; and, for the most part, reside in putrid infusions of vegetables, 
or in stagnant waters filled with vegetable matter. Of these, the smallest 
known species is denominated monas. To a glass of the highest magnifying 
power it appears nothing more than a minute simple point or speck of jelly, 
obviously, however, evincing motion, but often from its delicacy seeming to 
blend itself with the water in which it swims. 

Such is a bird's eye view of the Linnaean class of worms, and its five orders 
of intestinal, molluscous, testaceous, zoophy tic, and infusory animals. 

The INSECTS form the next class m an ascending scale ; classically cha* 
racterized as small animals, breathing through lateral spiracles, armed on 
all sides with a bony skin, or covered with hair; furnished with numerous 
leet and moveable antennae or horns, which project from the body« and are 
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tie probable instruments of sensation. They are so voluminous in tlieir 
rders, ad well as in the genera belonging to the^ class (this single class con- 
lining, perhaps, as many species as are known to the whole twenty-four 
lasses of the vegetable kingdom), that our time will allow us to do little 
lore than instance the names of a few of the most common and familiar 
inds, under the ordinal arrangement. The orders are seven ; all insects 
eing included under the technical names of coleopterous, hemipterousy 
^pidopterons, neuropterous, by menopterous, dipterous, and apterous; or, to 
xchange the Greek for English terms, under those of crustaceous-winged, 
alf-crustaceous-win^d, scaly- winged, reticulate or net- work- winged, mem- 
ranaceous-winged, two-winged, and wingless. From all which it is ob- 
ious that the ordinal character of insects is derived from the general idea of 
'ings ; to which I may add, that under this general idea, while the indivi- 
uals of the last order are destitute of wings, and those of the last but one 
re only possessed of two wings, tlie individuals of the preceding five orders 
ave four wings each, though not particularly specified in their ordinal names. 
The COLEOPTEROUS Or cRusTACEovs-wiNOED INSECTS, coustitutiug the nasT 
KDER, are by far the most numerous ; and, as the ordinal term imports, em- 
race all those whose wings are of a shelly or crustaceous hardness ; and are 
ibdistinguished by the nature of their antennas as being clubbed at the end^ 
iread-like or bristly. Among the more familiar of this order, I' may men- 
cm the scarabsus or beetle-kinds, a very numerous race, equally distin- 
Dished by the metallic lustre uf their wing-shells, and their attachment to 
onghills, and other animal filth. The dermcstes or leather-eater, the larves 
r grubs of one species of which are found so perpetually to prey on the 
indings uf books, and sometimes even on the shelves or libraries. The 
xscinella or lady-bird ; the curculio or weavil, the larve of which is found 

> frequently in our filbert and hazel-nuts, and which secretes such a quantity 
r bile as to give the nut a bitter taste to a considerable extent beyond tho 
lace in which it is immediately seated. 

The ptinus, producing in one of its species the death-watch, it another 
isect belonging to this order, whose solemn and measured strokes, repeated 
I the dead of the night, are so alarming to the fearful and superstitious ; but 
hich, as we formerly noticed, merely proceed from the animaKs striking its 
itle horny fn>ntlft against the bedpost it inhabits, as a call of love to the 
ther sex. The lampyris or glow-worm, the cantharis or Spanish-fly, and 
le forficula or earwig: the last of which is characterized by the singularity 
r its brooding over its own young like a hen, and only leaving them at night, 
hen it mams abroad in quest or food for their support. A lew of these, as 
le lady-bird and earwig, are by M. Cuvier taken away from the present 
nder, and, with several of the ensuin?, as the cockroach, locust, and gratt- 
>pper, carried to a new order, whicli he has named ornithopterji. 
The "EcoND ORDER OF iifsECTs, entitled hemiptera or half-crustaceous, 
id by some writers riivnoota, has the two upper of the four wings some- 
hat hard f»r shelly, though less so than the fireceding, while the two lower 
ings are for the must part soft and membranaceous. To this order belong 
le coccus or cochineal insect ; the blatta or cockroach, of which the chafler 
( a 8p«'rirs ; t)ie gr>ilus or locust, of which one species is the little cheerful 
lirping cricket; the cicada or grarshopper, still more celebrated for its mu- 
cal puwers than the cricket ; and the cimex or bug, celebrated also, but for 
jwers whieh you will, perhaps, spare roe from detailing. 

The THIRD ORDER OF llfSECTS COLEOPTERA, Or SCALT-WtHGED, COntaint bol 

iree genera or knids ; and these are, the panilio or butterfly, the plialena or 
xnmim moth, and the sphinx or hawk-moth ; which last has a near resem- 
lance to Uith th«' others, and flies with a humming noise, chiefly in the 
toming and evciiini;, as the moth flies chiefly in the evening and at night, 
tid the butterfly only in the daytime. They have all a general n^semblance 

> each other, and feed enually on the nectary of flowers : the antennas of 
le butterflies are mostlj Knobbed or clubbed at the tip; those of the moths 
ne monilifonn, those of the sphinxei upering. 
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The NEUROPTEROus INSECTS, OF thosc with four reticulate or net-work 
wings, form the fourth order of the Linnsean class; and they may be exem- 
plified by the ephemera and hemerobius, the day-fly and May-fly of the 
angler, those little busy insects that surround us in countless multitudes when 
we walk on the banks of a river in a fine summer*s evening, and the whole 
duration of whose life, in a perfect state, seldom exceeds two days, and often 
not more than as many hours ; while it has comparatively a Ion? life m its 
imperfect state, or previous to its metamorphosis. It is the agnatha of seve* 
ral entomologists. l)his order is not numerous, and I will therefore only add 
another example, the libellula or large dragon-fly, so denominated from its 
ferocity towards smaller insects ; usually seen over stap^nant waters ; the 
more common species, libellula Virgo, possessing a beautiful, glittering, and 
inreen-blue body, with wings bluish towards the middle. The larve in its 
internal parts, is larger than the insect, and catches its prey at a distance, by 
suddenly daVting forward the lower lip. The tracheae, or respiratory organs, 
are singularly placed at the verge of the tail. It is the odonata of Cuvier. 

The FIFTH ORDER OF INSECTS comprises the htmenoptera, the piezata of 
some entomologists, or those possessed of four membranaceous wings, most 
of which are armed with a sting at the tail. They of course include the apis 
and vespa, or wasp and bee. To which I may add the formica or ant, the 
ichneumon, and the cynips or gall-fly, to which we are indebted for our gall- 
nuts, whose peculiarities and habits I shall hereafter have an opportunity of 
reverting to. 

The sixth order of insects is denominated diptcra, and deviates from all 
the preceding in possessing only two wings instead of four. It includes 
among others the musca or common fly, the hippobosca or horse-fly, the 
oestris or gad-fly, the tipula or father-long-iegs, and the culex or gnat. It is 
subdistinguished into such animals as possess a sucker with a proboscis, 
and such as possess a sucker without a proboscis. This order is the antliata 
of some entomologists. 

The LAST order of insects diflers still more largely from all that have 
been hitherto noticed ; for it consists of those kinds that have no wings what- 
ever, and hence the class is called aptera or wingless. To this order belong 
most of those insects that are fond of burrowing in animal filth upon the ani- 
mal surface ; as the pulex, pediculus, and acarus, the flea, louse, and itch-in- 
sect. To the same order belongs also the aranea or spider; the oniscus, 
wood-louse or millepede ; the scorpio or scorpion, and even the cancer or 
crab, and lobster ; the Linnsean system making no distinction between land 
and water animals from the difiiculty of drawing a line ; of which, indeed, the 
cancer genus is a very striking example, since one of the species, cancer 
curicola or land-crab, is, as weliave already seen, an inhabitant of woods and 
mountains, and merely migrates to the nearest coast once a year for the pur- 
pose of depositing its spawn in the waters. These, however, are separated 
from the class of insects in M. Cuvier's classification, and form a distinct class 
by themselves under the name of Crustacea ; while the greater part of the 
rest, as spiders, water-spiders, spring-tails, millepedes, centipedes, and scor- 
pions, are also carried to a distinct order of the insect class, which he has 
called onathaptera, leaving to his own order of aptera nothing more than 
the first three of the preceding list, the flea, louse, and tick or itch-insect. 

But of all the animals belonging to this division under the Linna^n classic 
fication, I should mention, perhaps, on account of its singular instinctive 
faculties, the termes or white ant. The kind which inhabits India, Africa, 
and South America is gregarious, and forms a community, far exceeding in 
wisdom and policy the bee, the ant, or the beaver. The houses they build 
have the appearance of pyramids, of ten or twelve feet in height ; and are 
divided into appropriate apartments, magazines for provisions, arched cham- 
bers, and galleries of communication. The walls of all these are so firmly 
cemented that they will bear the weight of four men without giving way ; and 
on the plains of Senegal, the collective pyramids appear like Tillages of the 
natives. Their powers of destruction are equal to those of architecture ; for 
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io npidly and dexterously will they destroy, in less bodies, food, furnltare, 
books, clothes, and timber of whatever roa^itude, leaving in every instance 
the merest thin surface, that a large beam will in a few hours be eaten to a 
shell not thicker than a page of writing^ paper. 

It was my intention to have finished our sun'ey of the Linnean system in 
the course of the present lecture ; but the prospect swells so widely before 
us that it is impossible ; and the remaining four classes of fishes, amphibials, 
birds, and mammals must be reserved for another study. 

In the mean time, allow me to remark, that low and little as the tribes we 
have thus far contemplated may appear, they all variously contribute to the 
common good of animal being, and aid, in different ways, the harmonious cir* 
cle of decomposition, renovation, and maturity of life, health, and enjoyment. 
The insect tribes, beautiful as they are in their respective liveries, may be 
regarded as the grand scavengers of nature. Wherever putridity is to be found« 
they are present to devour the substance from which it issues ; and such is 
the extent and rapidity of their action, that it has been calculated by some na- 
turalists that the progeny of not more than a dozen flies will consume a dead 
carcass in a shorter space than a hungry lion. Thus, while they people the 
atmosphere they purify it ; and in many instances, perhaps, and by tribes 
invisible to the naked eye, purge it of those noxious particles with which it 
is often impregnated, and which, at certain seasons, are apt to render it pesti« • 
lential. 

The indefatigable labour of the worm-tribes in promoting the general good 
is still more striking and manifest. The gordius or hair-worm perforates 
day to give a passage to springs and running water ; the lumbricus or earth- 
worm pierces the soil that it may enjoy the benefit of air, light, and moisture ; 
the terebella and terredo, the naked ship-worm and the shelly ship-worm, 
penetrate dead wood, and the phloas and mytilus, rocks, to effect their disso- 
lution; while the termes or white ant, as we have just observed, attacks 
almost every thing within its reach, aninud, vegetable, or mineral, with equal 
rapacity, and reduces to its elementary principles whatever has resisted the 
assault of every other species. The same system of warfare is, indeed, pur- 
sued among themselves ; yet it is pursued, not from hate, as among mankind, 
but from instinct, and as the means of prolonging and extending as well as 
of diminishing and cutting short the term of life and enjoyment 

It has often been urged against the goodness, and sometimes against the 
existence, of the Deity, that the different tribes of animals are, in this manner, 
allowed to prey upon one anotlier as their natural food, and that a large part 
of the globe is' covered with putrid swamps, or wide inhospitable forests, or 
merely mhabitcd by ravenous beasts and deadly serpents. 

Presumptuous murmurers ! and what would your wisdom advise, were 
Providence to consult you upon so glaring an error! Would you then leave 
every rank of animals to perish by the mere effects of old age 1 With the 
example so often before you of the misery endured by a favourite horse or a 
favourite dog when suffered to drain out the last dregs of existence in Uie 
midst of ease he cannot enjoy, and of food he cannot partake of, — a misery 
which often compels us, as an act of mercy, to anticipate his fate, even at 
last, by the aid of violence, — would you alMmdon every animal to the same 
wretchedness, only a hundred-fold multiplied by the horrors of want and 
hunger, which he must, by growing every day more infirm, be every day 
growing more incapable of appeasing I — Or would you cut short the evil at 
once, by destroying death itself, and thus rendering every animal immortal 1 
They would not thank you for such an interference, nor applaud the vain 
benevolence that might dictate it ; an interference which, by preventing the 
necessity for offspring, would extirpate from the animal frame its best feel- 
lOfs; which would extinguish the wise and harmonious distribution hato 
•exes ; and make an equal inroad on the pleasures of sense and the endear- 
inenls of instincL 

It is granted, that a great part of the globe is an inhospitable wOdemete i 
that it consists, to a roosidermble extent, of waste inacceatvbVa VxQk.^tx^tnTqHx 
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by rapacious beasts and reptiles, of putrid swamps crowded by myriads of 
venomous insects, ^nd of immense warrens burrowed by countless hordes 
of the hampster, the mole-rat, and the white ant. Even here, however, 
wherever life exists, it exists to those that possess it as an enjoyment ; while 
these very scenes and these very animals only fill up what man has no occa- 
sion for, and equally and instantly disappear as soon as he presents himself, 
and exercises that industiy and ingenuity which alone constitute his authority ; 
and upon which alone his health and his happiness are made to depend. 

But this is not all. — ^While in their different g^radations these outcasts from 
man are thus enjoying life themselves, they are preparing, in the best manner 
possible, the various tracts they occupy for his future use and habitation. 
The soil that supports us, and gives us our daily bread, is nothing but a mix- 
ture of animal and vegetable materials ; other substances, indeed, enter into 
it, but the great, the important, the active, and leavening constituent is of an 
organized origin. These materials, then, are perpetually forming and accu- 
mulating, and rising into an unbounded and inexhaustible storehouse of sub- 
sequent riches and plenty by the alternate generation and decomposition of 
the different kinds and orders of plants and animals which thus fill up, and, as 
we are apt to believe, encumber the regions we are contemplating ; regions 
which, though in our own day unexplored or abandoned both by savage and 
civilized man. may, in that revolution of countries and of governments which 
is perpetually passing before our eyes, become, in some future period, the 
seat of universal dommion, the emporium of taste and elegance, of virtue and 
the sciences. So the fairest fields of Rome were formed put of the putrid 
Pontine marshes, and England has become what she is, from being a land of 
bogs and of blights, of wolves, wild boars and gloomy forests. 
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LECTURE II. 

OW lOOUMlCAL 8TSTBMS, AND THE DlSTllfCTlVE CUAIUCTBR8 OF AKIMALt. 

(TlM fubjcct continuad.) 

Ik our last lecture we took a momentary glance at the history of zoology 
a science, noticed the primary features of the best methodical arrange- 
ments to which it has given rise, and made some progress towards a brief 
delineation of that of Linnaeus, which still takes the lead amid the writers 
of the present day, and is hence chiefly entitled to attention in a course of 
popular study, generally collating it, however* with that of M. Cuvier, as we 
proceeded. 

We observed that the Linnaean system comprehends all animals of every 
description whatever, under the six classes of mammals, birds, amphibtalsy 
ishes, insects, and worms. We pursued this arrangement in an ascending 
scale, as most consistent with the plan adopted at the opening of the present 
course of instruction ; and commencing with the class of worms, nnished 
with that of insects. It remains for us to prosecute the same rapid outline of 
inquiry through the four unexamined classes of fishes, amphibials, birds, and 
mammals. 

FisoKs are classically characterized in the Linnean system as being always 
inhabitants of the water; swift in their motion, and voracious in their appe- 
tite ; breathing by means of gills, which are generally united by a bony arch; 
swimming by means of radiate fins, and for the most part covered over with 
cartilaginous scales. 

The class is divided into six orders ; the ordinal characters being taken 
from the position of the ventral or belly fins, or from the substance of the 
l|fills. The orders are, apodal, fishes containing no ventral or belly fins ; 
jugular, having the ventral fins before the pectoral; thoracic* havmg the 
Tentral fins under the pectoral ; abdominal, having the ventral fins behind the 
pectoml. In all these four, the rays or divisions of the gills are bony. In 
the fifth order, which is called branch iostegous, the gills are destitute of bony 
rays; and in the sixth, or chondroptcrygious order, the gills are cartilagi- 
nous ; all which will be easiest explained by a few familiar examples. Into 
the general divisions of this class M. Cuvier has introduced no change of any 
importance whatever, his own sections and names running paralleLwith those 
of Liniisus. 

The kind best calculated to elucidate the ytarr or apodal ordbs, is the well 
known munena or eel ; since every one must have noticed, that this fish hat 
no ventnil or, indeed, under-fins of any kind. In many of its species, it hat 
a vrr>' near approach to the serpent tribes ; insomuch that several of them 
are called sea-serpents, and by some naturalists are described as branches of 
the serpent genua. Even our own common eel, muraena Anguiila, is often 
observed to quit its proper element during the night, and, like the snake, to 
wander over the meadows in search of snails and worms. 

The next genus I shall mention is the gymnotus, of which one species, 
gymnotus tUdricus^ is the electric eel, an inhabitant of the riven of 
Sooth America, from three to four feet long, and peculiarly distinguished by 
its power of inflicting an electrical shock, so severe as to benumb the limbs 
of those that are exposed to it. The shock is equally inflicted whether the 
6ah be touched by tlie naked hand, or by a long stick. It is by this extraor- 
dinary power, which it employs alike defensively and offensively, that the 
Seethe eel escapes from the jaws of larger fishes, and is enabled to setzo 
▼ahoos smaller fishes as food for its own osa. There are, however, a few 
ocber fishes, as we shall have occasion to notice in proceeding, that p oasoii a 
nmilar power, as the torpedo of European aeas* and especially of the M od i 
Itmaenn. tad tht electnc aUaros of laoM of Afriea. 
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The only other genus it will be necessary to glance at under this order, is 
the xiphias or sword-fish ; so denominated from its long sword-like and ser- 
rated snout, with which it penetrates and destroys its prey. Its chief species 
is found in the Mediterranean and other European seas, sometimes not less 
than twenty feet long ; is very active, an(^, in one instance, has been known 
to attack an East Indiaman with so prodigious a force, as to drive its sword 
or snout completely through the bottom of the ship, and must have destroyed 
it by the leak which would hereby have been occasioned, had not the animal 
been killed by the violence of its own exertion ; in consequence of which, 
the snout remained imbedded in the ribs of the ship, and no leak of any extent 
was produced. A fragment of this vessel, with the sword imbedded in it, 
has been long lodged as a curiosity in the British Museum. 

The JUGULAR ORDER of fishes, distinguished by the ventral or belly fins 
being placed before the pectoral or chest fins, is the next in succession, and 
contains only six separate kinds ; of which the two most familiar to our own 
country are the gadus or codfish, including, among a variety of other species, 
the haddock, whiting, and ling; and the blenniusorblenny, including several 
species of the hake. In these the ventral or belly fins are advanced so far 
forward, as to be immediately under the jole. 

Of the THIRD or THORxac order, in which the ventral fins lie somewhat 
back warder, and directly under the, pectoral or chest fins, I may instancet 
among those most familiar to us, the zeus or John dor6e ; the pleuronectes, 
including the numerous families of plaice, fiat-fish, fiounder, sole, turbot ; the 
eyes of all which are situate on the same side of the head, in some species 
on the left side, in others on the right, but always on one side alone : the 
perca or perch, one species of which, perca scanaens, has a power, like the 
eel, of quitting the Vater, and climbing up trees, which it effects by means of 
the spines on its gill-covers, and the spinous rays of its other fins ; and the 
gasterosteus or stickle-back. Among the more remarkable or curious kinds* 
I may mention the echeneis, remora, or sucking-fish, which inhabits the Me- 
diterranean and Pacific seas ; and though only from twelve to eighteen inches 
long, adheres so firmly to the sides of vessels and of larger fishes, by its 
head, that it is often removed with great difficulty ; and was, by the ancients, 
supposed to have the power of arresting the motion of the ship to which it 
adhered. I may also mention the chaetodbn rostraius, beaked or rostrate 
chaetodon, an inhabitant of the Indian seas, which curiously catches for its 
food insects that are flying over the surface of the sea, by ejecting water from 
its tubular snout with so exact an aim as to strike and stun them with the 
greatest certainty, and hereby to bring them down into its jaws. 

The FOURTH ORDER of thc Liuueean class of fishes, is called abdominal ; in 
consequence of having the ventral or belly fins placed considerably more 
backward, and behind the pectoral or chest fins : and here, as in all the pre- 
ceding, the gills are bony. The salmo or salmon, with its numerous families 
of trout, smelt, char, and grayling; the esox or pike, including the gar-fish; 
the clupea or herring, which, as a genus, comprises the pilchard, sprat, and 
anchovy ; the cyprinus or carp, including the gold-fish, gudgeon, tench, and a 
variety of similar species ; the mugil or mullet ; are among the more familiar 
kinds of this extensive order. 

Of these, the herring is one of the most remarkable, from its migratory 
habits ; and the carp, from its great longevity, having in many instances beeu 
known to reach more than a hundred years of age. and from its facility of 
being tamed and made to approach the edge of a fish-pond on the sound of 
its dinner-bell, and to cat crumbs of bread out of a man's hand. 

But amid the most singular of the kinds belonging to this order is the 
exocoetus or flying-fish, which, though occasionally traced in other seas, is 
chiefly found between the tropics, and has a power, by means of its long 
pectoral fins, of raising itself out of the water and continuing suspended in 
the air till these fins become dry ; by which means it effectually avoids the jaws 
of such predatory fishes as are in pursuit of it. But unhappily it is ofteo 
Beized at the same time by the talons of ospreys, sea-guUs, or some other 
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raptcioQS birds that are perpetually hovering over the water to take advan- 
tage of iu aacenL There arc, however, various other fishes that have a 
mmilar power of flight or suspension, and from a similar cause, but none in 
so complete a degree. It is to this curious power Dean Swift makes allusion 
in the following lihes : — 

*'9o flabes, risinf fhxn tlie main, 

Can aoar with moiMeii*d winyn, on hijh: 
The moiMura dned, they aink ualn, 
Aud dip Utcir wioga again u> dy.** 

The FIFTH ORDKR OF FISHES IS denominated brakchiostegous, in conse- 
opence of its gills being destitute of bony rays ; by which it is peculiarly 
aistinguished from all the preceding orders, and obtains a mark which has 
been laid hold of by Linnaeus as constituting its ordinal character. It con- 
sists, for the most part, of a group of sea-monsters, or natural deformities, if 
the term might be allowed ; as the ostraceon or trunk-fish, the diodon and 
tietradon, sun-fish, and lump-fish, many of which arc so completely truncated 
at either end as to resemble the middle part of any common large fish with 
its head and tail lopped off; the syngnathus, pipe or needle-fish; and the 
lophius or. frog-fish. In one of the species of tliis last kind we meet with a sin- 
gular decoy for entrapping sm^^llcr fishes as its prey. This species, 1. pisca* 
tonus, which is about seven feet long, and inhabits most European seas, lurks 
behind sand-hills or heaps of stone, and throwing over them the slender appen- 
dages on his head, which have the appearance of worms, entices the smaller 
fishes to advance and play around them till they come within his reach, when 
he instantly darts forward and secures them as his spoil. 

The SIXTH and last order of fishes is denominated chohdroptertoious, 
as having the gills wholly cartilaginous, which constitutes'its ordinal charac- 
ter. It includes, among other kinds, the acipenser. or sturgeon, squalus or 
shark, raia or ray, petromyzon or lamprey, and gastrobranchus or hag-fish. 
Of these, one of the most useful is the sturgeon : its dififerent species may 
be ranked among the large fishes ; they are inhabitants of the sea, but ascend 
rivers annually. The flesh of all of them is most delicious ; from the roe is 
procured the sauce called caviare, and from the sounds and muscular part is 
made isinglass. They feed on worms and other fishes, and the females are 
larger than the males. 

'Fhis order, in the shark, contains the most dreadful of all the monsters of 
the main. The squalus Carchariat or white shark, which often extends to 
thirty fcrt in length, and four thousand pounds in weight, follows ships with 
a Tiew of devouring every thing that comes in his way, and has occasionally 
been known to swallow a man whole at a mouthful. But in order to guara 
us in some degree against the perils of their presence, a peculiar stream of 
light issues in the dark from their tapering, subcoinpressed bodies, which 
eannot well be mistaken ; and as some compensation for their rapacity, wc 
obtain from their liver a large quantity of useful oil, and find in their skin m 
Tery valuable material for carriage-traces in some countries, and for polish- 
iiig wood, ivory, and other hard substances, in all countries. 

The next class to that of fishes in an ascending direction is named amphiiu ; 
which, for the sake of brevity, and having no English synonym to meet it, I 
^11 take leave now, as 1 have on former occasions, to render ampuuuls. 
The term, indeed, whether regarded as Greek or Knglish, is not very strictly 
precise in its preseat application ; for it intimates an intention to include ia 
this clas^ all animals caj>al)le of existing in the two elements of air and 
water. We have already observed, however, that there are various fishes, as 
the eel-tribe generally, one species of the perch, and two or three of the exo- 
€muu or flyiog-fish, to which many more might be added, that are capable 
oC existing in air as well as in water; while the insect kinds offer us a still 
gnuter number that are similarly endowed, and the worms a still more nune- 
fOOB train. It has been said, indeed, that the animals of this class hsTt m 
poeoltsr agreement in the structure of their organs of rtspiraUoa^ ^hkk 
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makes an approach to that of birds and quadrupeds, and differs very essen* 
tially from that of fishes, insects, and worms. Upon the ivhole, however, 
there is no class that offers so great a diversity in the make of its respiratory 
oroans as the class before us, of which I liad occasion to take notice in the 
progress of our last series of study. In the tortoise and others among the 
more perfect of the amphibious tribes, the remark of their approximation to 
the respiratory organs of the higher classes will unquestionably hold; but it 
will by no means hold in various cases of the lizards ; while the proper place 
for the siren, which is possessed of both lungs and gills, remains doubtful to 
this moment : it is sometimes grouped among the fishes, sometimes in the 
order of amphibious reptiles ; while Linnsus, after having in the earlier edi- 
tions of his system fixed it in this last situation, appears to have intended, 
had his life been spared long enough to have formed a new order of amphibials 
for the express purpose of receiving it, which he proposed to denominate 

MS ANTES.* 

As the Linnxan class of amphibials at present stands, it consists of not 
more than two orders, reptiles, or amphibious animals possessing feet ; and 
SERPKNTS, or amphibious animals M'ithout feet. The qiff^^i^i^^ kinds under 
each are but few: the reptiles containing only five; the testudo, draco, 
locerta, rana, and siren ; or, in plain English, the tortoise, flying dragon, lizard, 
frog or toad, and siren. The serpents comprise only seven genera : the cro- 
tal us, or rattlesnake ; boa; coluber, or viper ; anguis, harmless snake, or blind 
worm ; amphisbaena ; coscilia ; and achrochordus. 

Among the reptiles, the most extensive and important kind is the lacerta 
or lizard ; for it includes, among other species, the alligator, crocodile, proper 
lizard, chameleon, salamander, newt, and eft. 

Among the seven genera of serpents, the first three, rattlesnake, boa, and 
viper, or rather coluber, are more or less poisonous : the rattlesnake in all its 
species, which are six or seven ; the boa, in five, out of about seventeen; and 
the coluber or viper, in about thirty, out of about a hundred and thirty : the 
two most fatal of which last are, c. Cerastes, or homed serpent ; and c. JVq/ot 
hooded serpent, or cobra de capello. In both Asia and Africa we meet with 
whole^tribes of barbarians who are capable of handling the most poisonous 
of these amphibials, and of eating them up alive from head to tail, without 
the smallest injury : even the bite-itself producing no mischief. These bar- 
barians, some of whom were known to the Greeks and Romans, and are par- 
ticularly alluded to by Celsus and Lucan, were formerly called Psylli. The 
power they affect has been laughed at by M. Denon, but without any kind of 
reason for derision. It is a curious subject, however, and connected with 
others of equal singularity ; and must, therefore, be reserved for a future 
study.f 

The poisonous serpents differ from each other in their respective kinds, by 
having their bodies more or less covered with scuta or plates, instead of witn 
mere scales ; excepting that the rattlesnake is chiefly distinguished by the 
rattle at his tail. The four harmless genera are characterized by having their 
bodies covered altogether with simple scales, and never with plates, or as 
being ringed, wrinkled, or tubercled. 

This class is not much disturbed by M. Cuvier's later arrangement ; but he 
has separated the tortoises from the lizards, denominating the first, as an 
order, cbblonia ; and the second, sauria ; and has removed the frogs, sala- 
manders, and siren, into a fourth order, to which he has given the name of 
BATRAcmA, characterizing them by the possession of a naked skin""; feet ; with 
branchiae in the young. 

But we must hasten in our rapid career to the bird class, distinguished by 
having the body covered with feathers and down ; protracted and naked jaws ; 
two wings, formed for fight ; and biped. This class consists of six orders : 

*GnwUn md Gunper Introdneed it into the class of fishes ; and in Turumit occurs in the 
totUA, order Bmta, as a variety of the trichcchiis manati, or lanumtin. 
* Bee Lecture ri. of this Series. 
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aecipitres; pice; anseres; grails; gallinae; passeres. In Englisb syno- 
nyms, birds of prey; pies; web-footed birds; waders; gallinaceous birds; 
and the mixed class of thrushes, sparrows, and fmches. These orders are 
chiefly distinguished from each other by the peculiar make of the bill, and of 
the feet. Under M. Cuvier's classification, the divisions, and even the names, 
are the same, with the exception that for pics or pies, he has given the better 
appellation of scansores or climbers. Every one of them, or rather every 
distinct kind imder every one of them, might agreeably occupy us through an 
entire lecture ; so curious, so attractive, so interesting, are their structures, 
their powers, their habits, their instincts. But all these must be re- 
served for subsequent studies.* Our only concern at present is to g^ve a 
ffiAoce at the manner in which they are grouped under the Linnsan system. 
It is the mere alphabet of the science to which we must at present confine 
ourselves. 

The AcciPiTRBs, or predacious birds, constituting the nasr prdbr, with a bill 
somewhat hooked downward, and four claws hooked and sharp-pointed. It 
consists of not more than four genera, the vulture, including the coud^r (v 
Grytfhus), as one of its species ; the falco, including the numerous families 
of the eagle, falcon,* hawk, osprey, buzzard, and kite, together with various 
others ; the owl and the lanius or shrike, of which the butcher-bird (1. CoUurio) 
is one of the chief species. 

The piciB or nss, form the secottd and most numerous order. The bill is 
here compressed and convex, which constitutes the ordinal character. A 
secondary distinction, taken from the feet, divides them into tribes formed for 
perching, formed for climbing, or formed for walking. To this order belongs 
the trochilus or humming-bird, the minutest animal of the bird tribes ; and 
which seems to connect the bird with the insect-class. In one of its species, 
trochilus mmtmtif, or least humming-bird, it sometimes does not weign more 
than twenty grains, nor measure much more than an inch ; it is, consequently, 
1ms than several of the bee-tribes, and, like the bee, feeds on the nectar of 
Howers, which it hovers about and extracts while on the wing with a de- 
lighted hum. 

To this order, also, from similarity of bill and foot, belong the very nome- 
roos families of the psittacus or parrot kind, including the proper parrot, mac- 
caw, parrakeet, cockatoo, and lorv; equally celebrated for their imitative 
powers* their longevity, and the splendid variety of their colours ; the para* 
disea or bird of Paraaise, chiefly a native of New-Guinea, and distinguished 
bv the long and taper elegance of its bending feathers ; the monstrous rtiam- 
poastos or toucan, whose bill is, in some species, larger than its body, and 
whose tongue is ouaintly tipped with a bunale of feathers, probably answer- 
ing the purpose of an organ of taste. 

All thus far glanced at are exotics. Among the kinds a few of whose spe- 
cies are inhabitants of our own country, I may mention the social and clamo- 
toos conrus or crow-tribe, including the rook, raven, jay, jack-daw, and various 
others ; the picos or woodpecker, that drives into the stoutest and toogfaetl 
timber-trees of the forest its hard and wedge-like bill, and often with a force and 
echoing sound like the stroke of the wocximan ; and whose bony and pointed 
tongue transfixes the various insects upon which it feeds, and in this state 
not unfrequently draws them out from a considerable depth in the bark of 
trees into which thev hare crept for protection. The alccdo, or kingfisher, 
is another genus of this order, whose species haunt streams and rivers for the 
little fishes on which they feed, and are most dexterous anglers in catching 
tbem. To these we may add the cuculus or cuckoo, that, with the same 
want of natural afifection which marks the ostrich, builds no nests for its 
ens, except under particular circumstances, but avails itself of that of the 
hedfe-sparrow, or soom other bird, and aljandons to foster-parents the care of 
Its agfs. 

Tne miD ones of birds is denominated aiwtaas, and in English 

iv.v.fii.iiiriMi 
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FOOTED : they are ordinarily characterized by having the bill covered with 
skin, broad or gibbous at the tip, and a palmate or vi^el^foot, formed for swim- 
ming: the tongue is uniformly fleshy, and the bill, in many instances, denti- 
culate or toothed. It includes only thirteen kinds, of which I may take, as 
examples, the anas, comprehending the very numerous families of duck, 
goose, swan, wUd-duck, teal, and shoveler : the mergus or merganser ; alca 
or awk ; aptenodytes or penguin ; pclecanus or pelican ; colymbus, compri- 
sing the grebes, guillemots, and divers ; and procellaria or petrel. The petrels 
have an extraordiiiary habit of spouting from their bills a considerable quan- 
tity of oil upon any object that offends them. The procellaria ^e/«^ca, or 
stormy petrel, is the most daring of all birds during a tempest, though not 
more than six inches long. The moment he beholds the black clouds col- 
lecting, he quits his rocky retreat and enjoys the magnificent and growing 
spectacle ; he darts exultingly athwart the concave, and skims with trium- 
phant temerity the loftiest peaks and deepest valleys of the most tremendous 
waves. The appearance of this bird is, to the sailor, a sure presage of an 
approaching storm. 

The ORALLiE, or waders, form the fourth order of birds in the Linnaean 
system. They are characterized by possessing a roundish or subcylindric 
bill, a fleshy tongue, and legs naked above the knees. The ardea, or genus 
that includes the herons, cranes, and bitterns, is the most numerous. The 
scolopax, which includes the curlew, snipe, and woodcock ; the tringa, which 
includes the sandpiper, the ruff, and reeve, and the lap-wing or pewit ; the 
fulica, which includes the gallinule, coot, and moor-hen; and the charadrius 
or plover ; are among those that are most familiar to us. To this order 
also belongs the tantalus or ibis, so celebrated for the divine honours paid to 
it for many ages throughout Egypt ; and, at least, a most valuable biid from 
its clearing the land of those numerous reptiles and insects, which are left 
upon its surface after the exundations of the Nile. It is the abu-hannes of 
Bruce, which, however, M. Cuvier regards as not properly a tantalus ; and 
has, consequently, made a distinct genus for receiving it, to which he has 
given the name of neumenius ; and hence, under his classification, it is a 
Neumenius Ibis, instead of a Tantalus Ibis. 

The FIFTH ORDER cmbraccs the oALLiMiC or gallinaceous birds ; those which 
strictly come under the denomination of poultry. They are chiefly charac- 
terized by having a convex bill, with the upper mandible arched. They arc 
the least numerous of all the orders next to the accipitres, and extend to not 
more than ten kinds or genera ; many of which, however, are very extensive 
in their species. The kind» most familiar to us are the phasianus or phea- 
sant, including all the families, and their numerous varieties of common cock 
dnd hen ; the tetrao or partridge, including all the families and their numerous 
varieties of grouse, red«game, black-game, ptarmigan, and quail ; the pavo oi 
peacock ; and meleagris or turkey. To this order also belong the numidia, 
pintado or guinea-hen, the otis or bustard, the didus or dodo, and the struthio, 
mcluding those large and stately birds, the emeu, cassiowary, and ostrich: 
the last of which, though incapable of flying, derives from its wings a fleet- 
ness of running, that is unrivalled by any animal whatever. This bird is 
capable of being tamed, and may be conveniently rode ; and Adanson asserts, 
that, when mounted, it will surpass the speed of the most rapid courser. He 
tells us, that while he was at the factory at Podore, he was in posssesion of 
two tame ostriches, the oldest of which, though young, would carry two 
negroes upon its back, with a rapidity superior to what has ever been exhi- 
bited by the fleetest racer upon the Newmarket turf. 

The LAST order of the bird class is entitled passeres, for which, in the 
sense here intended, we have no exact English synonym ; but it is designed 
to include various kinds and families, which, for the most part, may be denomi- 
nated small birds and singing birds. They are characterized by having the 
bill eonic and sharp-pointed, and the nostrils naked. To this order belong 
the alauda or lark Kind ; the columba, pigeon, and dove kind ; the emberiza 
or banting, including the yellow-hammer ; the fringilla or finch, with idl its 
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DumerDUB ■pecie* of goldfinch, green-finch, thisile-finch, linnet, and BpHrrow; 
the birundo, including ibe swift, (wallow, and martin; tlie lozia or groabeak, 
including the bullRnch and hawfinch, the only fiiiches, [ am at present aware 
of, that do not belong lu the fringilln genus : and the molacilla, a most inte- 
resting group, as including the nightingale, whose song surpasaes that of all 
the singing birds of the grove ; and the redbreast, wTiose song ia, indeed, 
leaa aonorous and striking, but who is so jnatly celebrated and beloved for his 
•ocial qualities ; together with all the amusing species and varieties of wrens 
■nd wag-tails. To the order of passerea appertain also the pipm or naanakiD, 
some of which are peculiarly musical; and the lunjus, comprising thostt 
■weet melodious ehonsiera, the thrush, the throstle, and the blackbird. 

StKh is a brief and scanty survey of the interesting and inttruclive elasi 
of birda : and thus, in the elegant language of the poet of the Seasons, 






Awh'nlnf ibidm 



ons endowments to pass by us unno- 
miige of their wings, give them not 
merely Ihe power of flight, but, under different modificaliona, ■ nearly equal 
eooimand over earth, air, and water: for sUch a provision enables the nil, 
destitute as he is of a webbed foot, to rival, in swimming and diving, the guil- 
lemot; the ostrich, aa we liavejual observed, to outstrip in running the speed 
of Ihe race-horse; and even the diminutive swallow, and various other mi- 
grator; birds, to douhle, when on the wing, the pace of the fleetest oitrichi 
and to dart, twice a year, serosa the Atlantic and Hediterrenean, often at tho 
nte of a mile in a minute for several minutes in succession; and perhaps 
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generally, and with perfect ease, at the rate of a mile every two minates, or 
upwards of seven hundred miles every twenty-four hours, till it reaches the 
precincts of its summer or winter residence. 

We ascend to the first and mcHssT class — to that rank of animals which 
is most complicate in form and most competent in power. This class is 
chiefly distinguished by the possession of lungs, and an organ for suckling; 
and most of its kinds possess four supporters in the shape of hands or feet, 
or both. To this last character the class was formerly indebted for its classic 
name, whicli was quadrupeds, or four-footkd. As some of the kinds under 
it, however, in its modern arrangement, are possessed of no supporters of any 
sort, either hands or feet ; others have four hands and no feet ; and others, 
again, have two of each, tlie absurdity of retaining such a name must be ob- 
vious to everyone ; and hence it has been correctly and elegantly exchanged, 
by Linnaeus, for tliat of mammalia, from the mammary or suckling organ 
which belongs to every kind of the class, as it stands at present, and to no 
kind whatever out of it; and which, as we have no fair synonym for it in our 
own tongue, I shall beg leave now, as I have on various other occasions, to 
render mammals. 

The class is distributed into seven orders ; the characters of which are 
taken from the number, situation, and structure of the teeth. The seven 
orders are as follows : — primates, bruta, ferae, glires, pecora, belluae, cete. It 
is difiicult to find English synonyms for these Latin terms, which, in several 
instances, are used in a kind of arbitrary sense, not strictly pointed out by the 
terms themselves. The following are the best that occur to me : chieftains ; 
brute-beasts ; savage beasts ; burrovving-beasts ; cattle ; warriors ; and whales. 

The nasT order, primates or chieftains, is distinguished by the possession 
of four cutting teeth in each jaw. This mark would also include the race of 
man ; and Linmeus has actually included him in the order before us, as he is 
included in the class by Cuvier and most of the naturalists. From such 
arrangements, however, I shall take leave to differ. Man ought to stand by 
himself; he has characters peculiar to himself, and which place him at an 
infinite distance from all other animals. With this exclusion, the entire clads 
is reduced to three kinds, the simia or monkey ; the lemur or maucauco; and 
the vespertilio or bat : kinds which can only be collectively entitled to the 
appellation of primates or chiefs, from their very slight resemblance to man 
in the general distribution of the teeth : for though a few of the monkey tribes 
have an approximation in their exterior and erect form, in the greater number 
this character is very inappreciate, while it is nearly lost in the lemur, and 
altogether so in the bat. 

Among the simia kind, the most singular species is certainly the ourang- 
outang, especially the grave, gentle, and very docile Pongo. I have only 
time to observe farther upon this kind, that those without tails are denomi- 
nated apes ; those with short tails, baboons ; and those with long tails proper 
monkeys. Among the lemurs, the most curious, perhaps, is the 1. volanSf 
or flying maucauco, the galioplthecus volans^ or flying colugo of Pallas and 
Shaw ; an action which he is able to accomplish from tree to tree by means 
of a strong leathery membrane that surrounds the body and reaches from the 
head to the fore-feet, hind-feet, and extremity of the tail ; and which gives 
him an approach to the bat. 

Of the vespertilio or bat-kind, which is well known to fly only by night, 
and by means of an expansive membrane, instead of by wings, one of its 
most extraordinary faculties is that of a knowledge of the presence, and appa- 
rently of the approach, of objects, by some other sense or medium than that 
of vision ; for when deprived of its eyes, this knowledge, and a consequent 
power of avoiding objects, seems still to continue. The vespertilio Vam- 
pyruSf or ternate bat, an inhabitant of India and Africa, is said to be fond of 
olood, and occasionally to fasten on such persons as he finds asleep, and to 
suck their veins till he becomes bloated. He might hence, under proper 
management, be rendered an able and valuable substitute for the leecn. In 
poetry he has often been introduced, under the name of vampire, as a most 
Lidcous and appalling monster. 
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Tlie 8KCOKD oRocs, iBUTA, OF BRUTK-BKA0T8, 18 distinguished by having no 
fore-teeth in cither jaw. It includes tlie nine following kinds : rhinoceros« 
sakotyro, elephant, trichecus, — the morse, walrus, manate or laniantin, the 
dolphin of the poets of Greece and Rome, by whom it has been celebrated 
for its love of music, and perliaps not altogether without foundation; — the 
bradypus or sloth, the myrmecophai^us or ant-eater, the inanis or pangolin, 
the dasypus or armadillo, and the [Jatypus or duck-bill, the omithorhynchus 
paradoxus of Blumcnbach ; that curious little quadruped which has hitherto 
only been discovered in Australia, or the regions in and about New South 
Wales ; and which seems to be a quadruped by its feet, a water-fowl by its 
bill, and an amphibia] by its fondness for water. It is not yet quite certain 
whether this singular animal suckles its young, or has a mammary organ for 
Ibis purpose ; and if not, it must be discarded from its present situation, 
though we should be at no small loss to know where else to place it. 

The THIRD CLASS of MAMMALS is denominated ferjc or savagk bkasts; and 
is distinguished by having, in every instance, fore-teeth, above and below, 
the number var>'ing in dinerent kinds, from two to ten ; and in possessing a 
solitary tusk. The order comprises eleven kinds, the names of which are as 
follows : the phoca or seal, a water-quadruped, whose skin is so useful to un 
for various purposes ; and which, like the stag, is found to shed tears when in 
trouble : the canis or dog-kind, including the numerous families of wolf, fox. 
Jackal, hysna : the felis or cat-kind, including a variety of tribes of a some- 
what similar appearance, but far mightier, and nobler in their powers, as the 
lynx, the leopard, the panther, tiger, and lion, all of which have a power of 
climbing trees, though the weight of the larger species makes them do it 
very awkwardly, and only to a short height ; all of which pitch on their feet 
in (ailing ; and all of which svc better in the night than by day ; the viverra, 
including the ichneumon, and scvenl of the weasels : the mustela, including 
ocber species of the weasels, the stoat, polecat, otter, ferret, sable, ana 
ermine ; to the two last of which we are indebted for the luxurious dresses 
that pass under their name. Almost all of the mustelas have a power of se- 
creting and discharging a most fetid and intolerable stench at their will ; and 
many of them do it as a means of defence : and often so eflfectually that the 
very beast that pursues them is compelled to relinquish the chase, so com- 
pletely is he overpowered by its noisome vapour. The remainder of this 
order are the ursus or bear ; the didelphis or opossum ; the marcopius or 
kangaroo, which is now naturalizing in the royal parks of otir own country ; 
the talpa or mole ; the sorex or shrew ; and the crinaceus or hedgehog ; which 
last is capable of being tamed, and is actually tamed by the Calmucs, and 
made a very useful domestic servant in destroying mice, toads, beetles, and 
other vermm. 

The rovRTH obobr of mammalian animals is denominated oubbs, for which 
we may use the words mBBBiiATBBs, or bubbowbbs. They are distinguished 
1^ having two fore- teeth in each law, close to each other, but remote from 
the grinders ; and being without tusks. They all, in a greater or less degree, 
barrow in the earth, and almost all of them sleep through the whole, or a 
great part of the winter. To this order, therefore, we can all of us, of oar 
<mn accord, refer the ten fpllowing kinds, which are the whole that are io- 
eladed under it. The hystrix or porcupine; the cavia or cary ; the castor or 
beaver; the mus genus, comprehending the numerous families of the mouse 
and rat ; the arctomys or marmot ; the sciurus or saiiirrel, some of which 
have a lon^ flying membrane that enables them to vault from tree to tree, like 
eofDe species of the lemur; the myoxus or dormouse; the dipus or jerboa, 
whose form resembles the kangaroo, hot whose habits the dormouse ; the 
kpus, comprising the hare and rabbit tribes ; and the hyrax or daman : with 
■Kwt of which we are too well acquainted to reqaune any detailed account in 
•o carsory a survey as the presenL 

The PBcoBA or cattle kinds form the next or nrm obobb, and comprehend 
tboee homed quadrupeds which are most familiar and most useful to ui. To 
this divisioo, therefore, necessarilv belong the hoe, oris, cafNra, and etnros 
kinds; or, in oar own languafe, the ox« anaeis goat, and deeri and m eoa* 
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nected with these, in habits as well as in external appearance, the mo8chiis» 
antiiope, camelus — the musk, antelope, camel, and cameleopard, or nraffs* 
They are ordinally distinguished by being without upper fore-teeth, but having 
six or eight in the lower jaw, remote from the grinders. They have all four 
stomachs, are hoofed, and have the hoof divided in the middle ; and, except 
the camel, have two false hoofs, which, in walking do not touch the 
ground. Such as have horns have no tyisks, and such as have tusks have no 
horns : they ruminate or chew the cud ; and from the torpid action of their 
multifid digestive canal, are apt to have balls form in different parts of it, 
owing to the frequent concretion of their food, occasionally intermixed, but 
more usually covered with a quantity of hair, which they lick from their 
bodies. Some of these balls arc of a whitish hue, and 'will bear a fine polish, 
and are known by the name of bezoards. These are chiefly the production 
of the antelope kmd ; and were formerly in very high estimation as amulets 
and febrifuges. 

The SIXTH ORDER of mammals embraces the bellujc or warrior kinds, 
possessing both upper and lower fore-teeth, and hoofed feet. The order 
consists of only four genera ; the equus, or horse, mule, and ass tribes ; the 
hippopotamus or river-horse ; the tapir, which in appearance and habits makes 
an approach to the river-horse, but is smaller in size ; and the numerous 
families of the sus or swine kind. 

The LAST ORDER undcr the mammalian class consists of the cete or whale 
Ki!n>8« and embraces the monodon, sea-unicorn or narwahl ; bal2ena, common 
whaie ; physeter, cachalot, or spermaceti whale ; and delphinus or dolphin, 
including, as two of its species, the phoccena or porpoise, the orca or gram- 
pus, and the dugong. 

There is some force in introducing these sea-monsters into the same class 
with quadrupeds ; but they are still continued here by M. Cuvier. They 
have a general concurrence of structure in the heart, lungs, backbone, and 
or^n for suckling; but their teeth have little resemblance ; and they have 
neither nostrils, feet, nor hair; instead of nostrils, possessing a spiracle or 
blowing-hole on the fore and upper part of the head ; and instead of feet, fins ; 
in which, as well as in their general habits, manners, and residence in the 
waters, they have a close resemblance to fishes. These are chiefly inhabit- 
ants of the polar seas, and several of the larger species aflbrd materials that 
ore highly valuable as articles of commerce or manufactures. All of them 
produce a considerable quantity of blubber or the basis of the coarser animal 
oils ; the common wliale sometimes to as Urge a quantity as 6 or 8,0001b8 
weight: from the homy laminae of whose upper jaw, as well as from that 
of the balaena Phytalua or fin-fish, we obtain also extensive layers of whale- 
bone ; while the cachalot supplies us with spermaceti from its head, and with 
ambergris from some of its digestive organs; a substance, however, only to 
be procured from such organs when the animal is in a state of sickness. The 
most warlike of the order is the grampus, which will often engage with a 
cachalot or common whale of double its size, and continue the contest till it 
has destroyed it. 

To this order also belongs the dugong or sea-cow of Sumatra, which has of 
late excited so much attention among naturalists. It was at one time supposed 
to be a hippopotamus or river-horse, but Sir Thomas Raffles has of late suffi« 
ciently proved it to be a cetaceous mammal. It is usually taken on the Ma- 
lacca coast by spearing ; its length is often from eight to nine feet. Its front 
extremities arc two finny paddles ; its only hind extremity is its tail, which 
is a very powerful instrument. It is never found on land or in fresh water, 
but generally in the shallows and inlets of the sea ; the breasts of the adult 
females are of a large size, and especially during the time of suckling. Its 
food seems to consist entirely of fuci and submarine alg®, which it finds and 
browses upon at the bottom of the shallow inlets of the sea, where it chiefly 
inhabits. Its fiesh resembles that of young beef, and is very delicate and 
juicy.* 

In M. Cuvier*8 arrangement the class of mammals is entirely rectsi* 

* PhU. TriiM. 1890, p. 171 
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and diTided into three orders* or principal sections* as distinguished by daws 
oi nails, by hoofs, or by fin-like ieet; while the whole of these orders are far- 
ther Bnbdivided into eleven distinct families, of which the first six belong to 
the first order ; the next three to the second ; and the last two to the ^ird. 

The six families belonging to the first order, the nail or claw-footed, are 
these:— 

I. Bimanum : two-handed. Thumbs separate on the superior extremities 
only. Designed to include man alone. 

II. Quadrumana : four-handed, lliumbs or great toes separate on each 
of the four feet. Monkies and maucauooes. 

III. Sarcophaga : flesh-feeders. No separate thumbs or great toes on the 
anterior extremities. Bats, flying lemurs, hedgehogs, shrews, moles, bears, 
weasels, civets, cats, including the lion and tiger-tribes ; dogs, including the 
fox and wolf-tribes, and the opossums. , 

IV. Rodentia : gnawers. Want the canine teeth only. Cavies, beaveriy 
aqnirrels, rats of all kinds. 

V. Edentata : edentulate. Want both the incisive and canine teeth. Ant- 
eaters, pangolins, and armadilloes. 

VI. Tardigrada: slow-footed. Want only the incisive teeth. Sloth tribes. 
The three families belonging to the second or hoof-footed order, are the 

following : — 

VII. Pachydermata: thick-skmned. More than two toes ; more than two 
hoofs. Elephants, tapirs, hogs, hippopotamus, rhinoceros, and hyrax or 

Vni. Rnminantia: ruminants. Two toes; two hools. Camelsy muski» 
deer, giraffes, goats, sheep, oxen. 

IX. Solipeda ; single-hoofed. One toe, one hoof. Horse alone, including 
the ass-tribe. 

The two families belonging to the third, or fin-footed order, are the fol« 
lowing: — 

X. Amphibia : amphibials. Four feet Seals and morses. This family- 
nanie should be changed, since the same term is also employed by M . Cuvier, 
after other naturalists, as the name of a distinct class of other ammals. 

XI. Cetacea : cetaceous. Feet fin-like. Manatee or lamantins, dolphia8» 
caehalots, whales, and narwahls. 

We have thus run rapidly over a map of the different classes and kinds 
of animals as they are found extant in our own day. But those traced in a 
living state in our own day are by no means the wbole that have existed for- 
merly. In the lecture on Geology, in the preceding series,* we had occaskm 
to observe that the various formations of rock, and especially the transition 
formations, open to us very numerous examples of whole families now no 
longer in existence ; many of which have probably ceased to exist for several 
thousands of years ; some of which, indeeo, are so far reuMved from the raeaa 
of the present day, as to require the invention of new genera, if not of new 
orders in a zoological arrangement for their reception. 

Stukeley, Lister, and other paleologists and naturalists of the last century, 
paid no small attention to this subject, and dragged forth the unrecognised 
lelics of various animals from their fossil abodes : but it has since been por 
tmtd with extrsordinarv spirit and activity by the concurrent labours of Kan^ 
Schlolthetro, Fischer, Kspen, CoUini, Blumanbaeh, Humboldt, Werner, Buc£- 
land, and, above all others, Cuvier; insomuch that the ascertained lost kinds 
hid fair in process of time to be almost as numerous as those that are living. 

The last physiologist is well known to have formed a most valuable and ex* 
fenaive museum for the reception and arrangement of fossil animal remains; 
and so rich and varied is his possession, that he has commenced and made a 
eoaatdemble progress in a classification for systematically distinguishing them. 
The alluvial soil of our own country has furnished him with numeroM 
I the shell-marl and peat-bogs of Ireland, with one or two of atiU 
striking character, and particulariy with specimens, mors or lass par* 

•Strtwt-Lniwi ?i 
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feet, of its enormous elk, one of the most celebrated of all the fossil rumina- 
ting animals. The Mediterranean coast, Russia, and both Americas have 
amply contributed to the collection. But it is to the limestone quarries 
of ^ningen and Geylenreuth, and the alternating quarries of Paris, that it is 
chiefly indebted for its very interesting supply of the animal remains of a for- 
mer world. 

We have not time to travel even over an outline of this wonderful reposi- 
tory. Those who have no opportunity of examining it on the spot, may be 
abundantly gratified by a perusal of M. Cuvier*s valuable and extensive 
work on the fossil remains of Quadrupeds :* which, though chiefly devoted to 
this particular .elass, is nevertheless rich in its history of extinct kinds and 
species of birds, amphibials, and fishes. We can only glance at a few of the 
more striking of the whole collection. 

These are to be found chiefly in the class of mammals, and especially 
amone the largest kinds. The gypsum-formation of Paris, supposed to be 
a fresh water deposite, has furnished M. Cuvier with two entirely original ge- 
nera, and each genus with several species, the whole of which appear to be 
utterly extinct. 

To these he has ^ven the name of paleeotherium and anoplotherium, or 
OLDBN BEAST, iu allusiou to its cxistencc in the olden times ; and dbfenckliss 
BEAST, in allusion to the want of canine teeth in the genus it designates. 
Both genera belong to the Linnaean order of belluje or warrior-beasts, and 
the Cuverian order of pachydermata, or thick-skinned. 

The station of the first is allotted in this order after the tapir, and before 
the rhinoceros and the horse, which gives us the best idea of its general cha- 
racter. It is generically distinguished by having forty-four teeth ; in each 
jaw six fore-teeth, two incisors, fourteen molars : snout extended, flexible ; 
fore and hind feet quadrifid. 

The gypsum quarries alone have furnished five distinct species of this very 
singular animal, in a more or less perfect state of its skeleton. 1. Palaeothe- 
rium magnum, of the size of the norse. 2. P. medium; and, 3. P. crassm/u 
each of the size of a hog. 4. P. curtum, with decurtate, patulous feet. & P. 
minus, of the size of a sheep. Besides which, five other species have been 
discovered in other parts of France, imbedded in fresh-water limestone, or in 
alluvial soil; one of them, P. giearUeum, as large as the rhinoceros; and an- 
other, P. tapiroides, of the size of an ox. 

The second species, or anoplotherhtm, is somewhat smaller, and has its 
station assigned between the rhinoceros or the horse on the one hand, and the 
hippopotamus, hog, and camel on the other. It has forty-four teeth in a con- 
tinuous series ; being in each jaw six fore-teeth ; two incisors, not longer 
than the fore-teeth; fourteen molars; fore and hind feet bifid, with distinct 
metacarpal and metatarsal bones ; and accessary dibits in a few. This genus 
also offiers four species, varying from the size of the horse or ass to that 
of the leopard or elegant gazelle. 

There is also another genus of entirely extinct quadrupeds, belonging to 
the same order, and of stiU larger magnitude, which M. Cuvier has been able 
to constitute from remains found in diffierent parts of the world, to which he 
has given the name of mastodon. It makes a near approach to the elephant, 
and in one or two of its species vies with it in size. The ascertained species 
are five ; the largest of which, called the great mastodon, has been found in 
considerable abundance near the river Ohio; and specimens of whose skeletons 
have been brought to our own country, and exhibited under the name of bcam- 
MOTH, which, however, is an error; as mammoth is a Russian term, ap- 
plied to a fossil species of genuine elephant, which we shall notice presently. 
But the mastodon has in America been confounded with the mammoth. 
Both have been dug up in the alluvial soil of Siberia. Of the other species, 
two have been discovered by M. Humboldt in America alone ; one both in 
America and at Simorre in Europe ; and one both in Saxony and Monta- 

* 8te alto Mr. Kerr*i trmnslatioii of M. Cuvier*8 Eaay on the Theory of Uie EarUi, with Vnti 
MA^ Notes. 8to.— Edin. 
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bosard. They are all of less ma^rnitude than the freat mastodon ; and, from 
the character of the teeUi« there is no doubt that all the species were grazing 
animaU. 

The fossil elephant, to which I have just referred, the proper mammoth 
of natunl history, makes a nearer approach to the Asiatic than to the African 
living species ; but it nevertheless differs so much from both, as to leave no 
question of its being an entirely extinct animal. Various relics of it, as 
bones and teeth, have been found scattered over almost every part of Europe, 
as well as in Asia and both Americas ; occasionally in our own island, in 
the Isle of Sheppey, and in Ireland. But they are more common, and in a 
far more perfect state, in Sweden, Nornay, Poland, and especially in Asiatic 
Russia ; and M. Cuvier inclines to a belief that the bones of Archbishop 
Pontoppidan*s giants of the north are nothing more than remains of this am- 
maL The most perfect specimen of this kind that has ever been met with, 
was discovered, in the year 1799, by a Tungusian fisherman. It appeared at 
this time like a shapeless mass, projecting from an ice-bank near the mouth 
of a river in the north of Siberia. Year after year a larger and a larger por- 
tion of the animal was rendered visible by the melting of the ice in which it 
was imbedded ; but it was not till five years after the first detection that its 
enormous carcass became entirely disengaged, and fell down from an ice- 
era^ upon a sand-bank, on tlie coast of the Arctic Ocean. The greater part 
of Its flesh was soon afterward devoured by the white bear, or cut away by 
the Johuts of the neighbourhood, as food for tlieir dogs ; yet wlien, in 1806* 
Mr. Adams examined it on the spot, and carefully collected all its remaining 
parts, more than thirty pounds weight of its hair and bristles were gathered 
from the wet sand-bank into which thev had been trampled; and the mass 
of extremely thick and heavy skin, which was still left, demanded the utmost 
exertions of ten men for its removal. 

The other extinct animals of the same class and order, collected or described 
by M. Cuvier, are a fossil rhinoceros, sufficiently distinguished from the only 
two species at present known ; two unknown species of the hippopotamuf ; 
and two of the tapir. 

Of the fossil rhmoceros, the earliest specimens noticed were those described 
by Grew, and consist of bones dug out of alluvial soil near Canterbury. 
Smce which period, other relics have been traced in various parts of Germany, 
France, and Italy ; while, in Siberia, an entire animal has been discovered, 
with its flesh and skin little injured. Of the two developed species of fossil 
hippopotamus, there is a doubt whether the largest, found in tne alluvial soil 
o(^ France and Italy, may not belong to an extant species ; but the other, 
which is not larger than a hog, is strongly characterized, and widely different 
from either of the two living species of the present day. The two discovered 
species of fossil tapir evince a like difference of size, the one being small, the 
other gigantic ; while both are found in different parties of France, Gemuny, 
and Italy. 

All these belong to the pachydermatous or warrior-order of the mammal 
class, which may, perhaps, be regarded as the ricliest of all the divisions of 
fossil animals. But there is no class or order without like examples : and 
the caves of Gaylenreuth, on the frontiers of Ba3nreuth, as examined by 
Esper, have furnished quite as extensive a variety as the quarries around Paris. 
He has hence derived two entirely extinct species of bear, one of the size of 
the horse ; several species of the dog ; one of the cat ; and two of the weasel • 
aU of which are possibly extinct, thotuh there is a doubt respecting one or 
two of them. In these caves alone, indeed, according to M. Esper, the enor^ 
moos mass of animal earth, the prodigious number of teeth, jaws, and other 
bones, and the heavy grouping of the stalactites, render the place a fit temple 
for the God of Death. Hundreds of cart-loads of bony remains might Im 
removed, and numerous bags be loaded with fossil teeth, almost without 
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fossil deer and elk tribe form also a yery naroerous coUectioii. 
these the ceMntod elk of Irdaiid. dug out of a marl-pit near Drog* 
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heda, with its antlers of nearly eleven feet from tip to tip/ figures as chief. 
The finest fallow-deer, red-deer, roes, and stags, belonging to the fossil king- 
dom, have been found in Scania, Sommes, Etampes, Orleans, or scattered 
over Europe, in limestone, peat-bogs, or sand pits. M. Cuvier has described 
seven distinct species, all of which, with the exception of one, are extinct or 
tmknown species. Of the fossil ox, buffalo, and antelope genus, he has given 
four distinct species, all apparently unknown. 

He has also collected rossil remains of the horse and hog genera, without 
being able to ascertain to what species they belong : and various animals of 
the Order glircs or gnawers, as beavers, guinea-pigs, and rabbits, and two 
decidedly imknown species of the sloth tril^, which he has distinguished by 
the names of Megalonix and Megatherium, the first as large as an ox, earliest 
discovered in limestone caves in Virginia in 1796 ; and the second of the 
size of the rhinoceros, hitherto found only in South America. Specimens of 
the ox-sized have since been found in Buenos Ayres, in Lima, and in Para- 
guay ; and of these three the first, a perfcQt skeleton, was sent as a present 
to M. Cuvier by the Marquis Loretto in 1789. 

Relics of fossil seals and lamantins, though less perfect than most of the 
preceding, enter also into this extraordinary collection. 

In the other classes M. Cuvier has hitherto made less progress ; though his 
collection of fossil, and apparently unknown amphibials, especially of the 
crocodile and tortoise tribes, is considerable, and highly interesting, and should 
his life be spared for ten or twelve years longer, we may have reason to 
expect these classes to be filled up as numerously as that of mammals. 

Among the most extraordinary of the fossil amphibials he has enumerated, 
3B the gigantic monster first discovered as early as the year 1766, in the lime- 
stone quarries at Maestricht, and which was at that time regarded by some 
naturalists as a whale, by others as a crocodile, and by a third set as an enor- 
mous unknown fish. M. Cuvier has sufficiently ascertained that it must have 
formed an intermediate genus between those animals of the lizard tribe which 
possess a long and forked tongue, and those with a short tongue and a palate 
armed with teeth ; and it is hence generally regarded in the present day as a 
MONITOR, making an approach towards the crocodile. The length of the ske- 
leton seems to have been about twenty- four feet : the head is the sixth part 
of the whole length of the animal, which is nearly the proportion it bears in 
the crocodile. The tail must have been very strong, and its width at the 
extremity have rendered it a most powerful oar, capable indeed of opposing 
any violence of the waters ; and it is hence chiefly that M. Cuvier regards it 
as having been an inhabitant of the ocean : though we are hereby put into 
possession of a kind or species far supassing in size and power any of those 
which it most nearly resembles, and at least rivalling the magnitude of the 
crocodile.f 

The circumstances under which most of the preceding large and fossil ani- 
mals have been found, and especially those traced in Siberia, afford sufficient 
proof that the catastrophe which arrested them must have overtaken them 
suddenly while in their native regions ; and that they could not have been 
brought into their present situations from a remote distance. And we hav9 

* See Sir Thomas Molynenx** aceonnt of Uiis animal In Phil. Trans. 1726. 

This is the cenrus Eurycenu of Dr. Hibbert : a name he has npplied to it ttom Aldrorandns, who a]>- 
peara to bare been acquainted with this species or fossil elk, and has referred to ir as commAn at that time 
mTarioas soils in the British isles. Specimens, indeed, are still oaen to be met with in this quarter: 
and Dr. Hibbert, in the essay now referred to, quotes pnrt of a letter (torn Dr. Millifau, of Edinburch, 
In which he adverts to the skeletons of three ^reat elks that were lately doe up in Ireland, one of whkth 
Bieasares eleyen feet between the tips of the horns. And he adds, what would seem to show that tJiis spa- 
ciaa had not been many ages extinct, that near them, in a three feet stratum of marl, were also found tha 
skeletons of three dogs ; and, at a little distance, sereral human skeletons Edin. Jonm. of Scienue, Na V. 
p. 194. 1835. 

t The (bsidl animals of this class have been since considerably enlarged by other discoveries ; amoog tba 
most curious of which, perhaps, are the Plesiosaurus of the late Mr. Conybeare. and the Megalosanrna of 
Professor Duckland. The remains of the last arc the most imperfect ; though Hrom a large portion of the 
lower Jaw dug up Ihmi the anil at Btonesfield, near Oxford, and a thigh-bone found at Cuckfield, In Saaaeat, 
BCr. Bocklana has been able to ascertain its mode of dentition, as also to estimate that its fhce muat bava 
larmtnated In a flat, straight, and very narrow snout. Its length seems to have been upwards ofat^tyfeet, 
and its talk to have equalled that of an elephant seven feet high. Geol. Trans, series ii. vol. L pert ii. 

Tbemructun of this fontu makes an approach to that of flsbea, but it has a length and flexibility of 
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hence facts to ihow, as we had occasion to observe formerly, that ▼arious 
quadrupeds of the largest size, as the elephant, mammoth, rhinoceros, and 
hippopotamus, which are now traced in a living state in the hot parts of Asia, 
Ainca, or America alone, formerly existed, as to certain species that have 
been long extinct, in the highest northern latitudes : and that, consequently, 
such species must have had such a discrepancy of habit and organization, 
like the dog and the ox tribes of our own day, as enabled them to endure the 
difRprence. 

Such, then, is a brief sketch, I will not say of the animal kingdom, but of 
tlie most popular arrangements which have hitherto been attempted concem- 
itig iu It would have been much easier, and might have been much more 
interesting, to have extended the survey : but the thread of connexion would 
^n, prolraibly, have escaped from us, and we should have lost the system in 
the fulness qi the description. 

Enough, however, ana more than enough, has, I trust, been offered to prove 
that the study of zoology is of a most interesting and inviting character, 
equally calculated to win the heart, and to inform the head. I have dwelt some- 
what more at large upon the three lowest classes of worms, insects, and 
fishes, for the very reason that these classes have too often been passed over 
by naturalists, as little worthy of their attention ; and because I wished to 
impress upon your minds, by the incontrovertible fact of living examples, that 
nolhinjr is low, nothing little, nothing in itself unworthy, in the view of the 
great Creator and common Parent of the universe ; that nothing lies beyond 
the reach of his benevolence, or the shadow of his protection. God alike sup- 
plies the wants and ministers to the enjoyments of every living creature : he 
alike finds them food in rocks and in wildernesses, in the bowels of the earth, 
and in the depths of the ocean. His is the wisdom that, to different kinds 
and in different ways, has adapted different habits and modes of being ; and 
has powerfully endowed with instinct where he has strikingly restrained 
iotelfigence. It is he that has given cunning where cunnmg is found neces- 
sary, and wariness where caution is demanded ; that has furnished with ra- 
pidity of foot, or fin, or wing, where such qualities appear expedient ; and 
where might is of moment, has afforded proofs of a might the most terriUe 
and irresistible. 

At the head of the whole stands man, the noblest monument of creative 
power ** in this diurnal scene,** and in a state of purity and innocence, a faint 
image of the Creator himself; connected with the various classes of animalt 
by his corporeal organization, but infinitely removed from them b^ the poa- 
aession or an intelligent and immortal spirit ; his chief distinction, to the 
external eye, consisting in the faculty of language, and the means of commn- 
nicating and interchanging ideas: — a subject full of interest and of import- 
ance, and towards which, therefore, I shall beg leave to direct your attention 
after we have examined this lord of the universe in the different varieties ha 
exhibits in different parts of the world, under the influence of climate, mannar 
of life, and incidental circumstances. ' 
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LECTURE III. 

ON THE TARICTUS OF TBI HUMAN BACK. 

Thus far we have confined ounelyes to the different classes of animalf 
below the rank of man. The sketch has been rapid and unfinished, but I hope 
not altogether unfaithful, or without its use. Let us now proceed to a gene- 
ral survey of the human species ; the generic character by which man is dis- 
tinguished from other animals, and the family character by which one nation 
is distinguished from another nation. 

If we throw an excursive glance over the globe, and contemplate the dif- 
ferent appearances of mankind, in different parts of it, and especially if we 
contrast these appearances where they are most unlike, we cannot but be 
struck with astonishment, and feel anxious for information concerning the 
means by which so extraordinary an effect has been produced. The height 
of the Patagonian and the Caffre is seldom less than six feet, and it is no un- 
common thing to meet with individuals among them that measure from six 
feet seven to six feet ten : compared with these, the Laplanders and Eski- 
maux are real dwarfs ; their stature seldom reaching ^ve feet, and being more 
commonly only four. Observe the delicate' cuticle, and the exquisite rose 
and lily, that beautify the face of the Georgian or Circassian : contrast them 
with the coarse skin and greasy blackness of the African negro, and ima- 
ffination is lost in the discrepancy. Take the nicely-tumed and globular 
form of the Georgian head, or the elegant and unangular oval of the Georgian 
face : compare the former with the flat skull of the Carib ; and the latter with 
the flat visage of the Mogul Tartar, and it must, at first sight, be difficult to 
conceive that each of these could have proceeded from one common source. 
Yet the diversities of the intellectual powers are, perhaps, as great as tibose 
of the corporeal : though I am ready to admit, that for certain interested pur- 
poses of the worst and wickedest description, these diversities, for the last 
naif century, have, even in our own country, been magnified vastly beyond 
their fair average, though the calumny has of late begun to lose its power. 

The external characters thus glanced at form a few of the extreme boun- 
daries : but all of them run into each other by such nice and imperceptible 
gradations in contiguous countries, and sometimes even among the same 
people, as to constitute innumerable shades of varieties, and to render it dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to determine occasionally to what region an indivi- 
dual may belong when at a distance from his own home. 

It has hence been necessary to classify tlie human form : and the five grand 
sections, for we can no longer call them quarters, into which the globe is 
divided by the geographers of our own day, present us with a system of 
classification equally natural and easy : for in each of these sections we meet 
with a marked distinction, a characteristic outline that can never be mistaken, 
except in the few anomalies already adverted to, and which belong to almost 
every general rule ; or in instances in which we can obviously trace an inter- 
mixture of aboriginal families. 

Before we attempt, then, to account for these distinctions, let us endeavour, 
as briefly as possible, to point them out ; and consider them under the five 
heads of the 

European race; 
Asiatic race; 
* American race; 

African race; 
Australian race; 

or, as they are denominated by M. Blumenbach, in his excellent work upon 
this subject,* the Caucasian, Mongolian, American, Ethiopian, and Malay 
varieties. 

* De Generi Hunumi Variocats NatlT* 
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Gmelin hai panaed the same general dWisioniy but has merely distin 
goished the respective races ; and accordingly his five definitions are the 
white, brown, copper-coloured or red, black, and tawny man. 

I. The most symmetrical, and therefore the most elegant variety of the 
human form, is that which I have called European, in consequence of its 
being traced in the European division of the globe more largely than in any 
other ; and the most perfect lineaments of this variety are those of the region 
of Asia Minor, on the borders of Europe, the parent spot from which it has 
been imported— lineaments which we find distributed among the Georgians, 
Circassians, Mingrelians, Armenians, Persians, and other nations that skirt 
the southern foot of the vast chain of the Caucasus. And it is on this 
account that M. Blumenbach has given the name of the Caucasian variety to 
the European form in general. It is remarkable that in this spot of the globe 
man was first created : here he first received the breath of life, and arose in 
Uie image of his Maker. The die has not vet lost its divine impress : for 
here we still meet, and in all ages have met (so far as relates to the exterior 
graces), with the most exquisite models of symmetry and beauty. 

The general colour of the European or Georgian variety, the wmxE divi- 
sion of Gmelin, is fair; that of the cheeks more or less red ; the head globu- 
lar ; the face straight and oval, with the features moderately distinct ; the 
forehead slightiy flattened; the nose narrow, and slightly aquiline; the 
cheek-bones unprominent ; the mouth small ; the lips a little turned out, 
especially the under one; the chin full and rounde«^; the eyes and hair vari- 
able, but the former, for the most part, blue, and Uie latter yellow, or brown 
and flowing. 

II. The colour of the Asuno, or Monoolun, the Brown-man of Gmelin, is 
yellowish brown or olive, with scarcely ever an appearance of red in the 
cheeks, which seems to be confined to the European varietur; the head, 
instead of being globular, is nearly square ; the cheek-bones wide ; and the 
general face flat ; the eyes are black and small ; the chin rather prominent ; 
and the hair blackish and scanty. 

III. The American, or Red-man of Gmelin, is of an obscure orange, 
rusty-iron, or copper colour ; the head is less* square, the cheek-bones less 
expanded, and the face less flattened than in the Asiatic ; the eyes are deeply 
seated ; and the hair is black, straight, and thick. This variety seems to 
form a middle point between the European and the Asiatic. 

IV. The colour of the African, the Ethiopun of Blumenbach, and Black- 
man of Gmelin, varies from a deep tawny to a pitch or perfect Jet. The head 
is narrow ; the face narrow, projecting towards the lower part : the forehead 
arched; the eyes projecting; the nose thick, almost intermixed with the 
cheeks ; the lips, particularly the upper one, very thick; the jaws prominent; 
the chin retracted ; the hair black, frizzled, and woolly. The countenance in 
this variety recedes farther than in any other from the European, and ^ 
proachps much nearer than in any other that of the monkey. 

V. The Australian, or inhabitant of New South Wales, and the nuroerout 
clusters of islands that begirt that prodigious range of unexplored country, 
together with the South Sea islands in general, constituting the Malay of 
Blumenbach, and the Tawnt-man of Gmelin, is of blackish-brown or maho- 
gany colour : the head ia somewhat narrowed at its upper part ; the forehead 
somewhat expanded ; the upper Jaw slightly prominent ; and the nose broad, 
iHit distinct ; the hair harsh, coarse, long, ana curiy. This variety seems to 
fonn a middle point between the European and the African; as the American 
does between the European and the Asiatic. So that, in a more compendious 
view of the human race, we might contract the five varieties into three : — ^the 
European, Asiatic, and African ; and regard the other two as mere intervening 
shades of variety. » 

In this general classification of mankind, however, there are two obsenra- 
tioos that are peculiariy worthy of attention. The first is, that although 
these distinctive charActers will hold in the main, it is not to be expected tmt 
tbey will apply to every individual of the particolar division to whieli they 
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refer; nor that they belong so exclusively to such division as never to be 
traced, even by a natural introduction, among other divisions. The second 
is, that from the restless or inquiring spirit of several of the divisions, and the 
migrations which have hence ensued, we ought to expect to meet occasion- 
ally with the distinctive characters of such divisions among other divisions^ 
and in regions to which they do not naturally appertain. 

A perfect jet of the skin has never, perhaps, been found in our own eonn- 
try« in any person of genuine English race ; but a dark, swarthy, and even 
copper-colour is by no means uncommon ; and an equal difference is ob- 
servable in the globularity of the head, and the flatness or sharpness of the 
face. In like manner the skin is occasionally fouixd fair among the red tribes 
of America ;* and black among the tawny tribes of Australia, and even the 
olive nations of India. So Captain Cook informs us that, among the natives 
of the Friendly Islands, he saw hundreds of European faces, and not a few 
genuine Roman noses. And Adanson asserts that he was struck with the 
general beauty and proportion of several Senegambian females, in spite of 
their colour : while Vailaut and Le Maire give a similar testimony concern- 
ing the Caffre women, and the negresses of Gambia and Senegal. 

The most inquiring and consequently the most migratory of the five divi- 
sions under which we are contemplating the race of man, is unquestionably 
the European. And hence we have reason to expect that we shall meet with 
more numerous establishments of the European form in regions to which it 
does not naturally belong than of any of the others. And experience con- 
firms this expectation. It is, in truth, the migratory spirit of this peculiar 
division that has filled Europe itself; for, as I have already had occasion to 
remark, the division in its earliest state was confined to the southern foot of 
the Caucasus, and branched out into Europe from this region. And thus, in 
the west of Africa, extending from Fez to tne Zaara, we discover considerable 
patches of the same lineuge, the progenitors of which have either shot 
through the isthmus of Suez or crossed the Mediterranean ; while every one 
knows that, from a similar spirit of migration, America, both North and 
South, and India in its southern promontory of the Deccan, have for severs! 
centuries past exhibited patches of a similar kind. 

The Asiatic race, properly so culled, lrt»'ve in like manner had their migra- 
tions; and hence we trace the form amJ features of this family, spreading 
southerly through the whole of Egypt and Abyssinia ; northerly from the 
Imaus or Caff of the Caucasus towards the Arctic boundaries of Europe and 
America^ amid the Laplanders and Nova Zemblians of the former, and the 
Greenlanders and Iskimos or (as we have it from the French writers) Esqui- 
maux of the latter; and westerly from the north of Persia along the banks 
of the Euxine, in successive waves, and chiefly under the different denomi- 
nations of Fins, Goths, Alans, and Huns ; the last two uniting on various 
occasions, and especially under the triumphant banners of Attila, and over- 
running great part of Germany, and consequently intermixing with the 
European race ; at the same time driving the Fins into higher northern lati- 
tudes, along the shores of the Baltic, where they at length intermingled wiUi 
the Laplanders. Among both these nations, therefore, whether blended or 
separate, we still meet with very strong marks of the true, genuine Asiatic 
face, flat, wide, and of a sallow or olive hue; the eyes being small, and the 
hair dark and scanty. 

It is probable, also, that the more polished nations of America, as the 
Toltecs and Mexicans that belong to the northern, and the Peruvians and 
Araucans that belong to the southern division of this continent, have originated 
from an Asiatic source. De Guignes, Forster, and Humboldt concur in be- 
lieving them to have been of Chinese or Japanese descent ; while the mass 
of the numerous tribes that constitute the chief population of this continent, 
and are altogether distinguished in external and internal character from the 
preceding nations, seems to have issued, in various migrations, from some of 

* BmM. Hnmbolilti EMai Folitiqae nur le BoTaome de la Noinrelle Eapagne. Paris, ISQS^ 18091 
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IIm red or copper-coloured tribes with lank hair, which have of late yean been 
traced in particular parts of Africa. It is also probable that Australia has in 
like manner been peopled by successive waves of rovers from both these 
continents : for we trace proofs of both sources, sometimes separate, and 
sometimes mixed. But the theories that liave been offered upon this subject are 
too numerous, and for the most part too fanciful for a minute detail, and belong 
rather to the g^eographer than to (he physiologist. 

There are some pnilosophers who have assigned several other distinctiTe 
characters to the different families of mankind than any thus far dwelt upon ; 
and which are chiefly derived from the stature, the shape of a particular limb, 
or the intellect : thus the gigantic height of the Patagonian has been adverted 
to as a very prominent feature ; the pigmy form of the Esquimaux ; and the 
•till more pigmy form of the Kimos of Madagascar, if any reliance may be 

8 laced on the testimony of Commerson, now that it has been corroborated by 
lodave, and still more lately bv the Abb6 de Rochon ; the curved leg of tbe 
Calmuc race ; the long leg of the Indian ; and the high calf and flat foot of 
the Ethiopian. But it appears to me that all such distinctions are upon too 
narrow a scale, and perhaps too much dependent upon particular circumstances^ 
for an admission into the lines of a broad and original demarcation. To the 
different powers of the intellect, which are still less to the point than even 
these corporeal peculiarities, I shall have occasion to advert presently. 

Omitting, then, the consideration of these subordinate points, whence have 
proceeded those striking and far stronger characteristics which we have 
noticed in the preceding divisions 1 Are the different distributions of man 
mere varieties of one common species, or distinct species merely connected 
imder an imaginary genus ! Has the human race proceeded from one sourca 
or from many ? 

In a country professing the Christian religion, and appealing to the records 
of Moees, as an established and veritable authority, I ought, perhaps, to blmh 
at proposing such a question in public : but the insinuations which have in 
Tarious ways been thrown out against this authority demand it, and I haitmi 
to rescue, so far as I am able, the first and most interesting account we poa* 
sess of the creation of man, from the philosophical doubts which have been 
thrown upon it, and to reconcile it with the natural history of man in our 
own dav. 

The Mosaic statement has met with two distinct classes of opponents, each 
of which lias pretended to a different ground of objection. Tiie one has re* 
garded this statement as altogether untrue, and never intended to be believed ; 
as a mere allegory or fiction ; — a beautiful mythos often indulged in by other 
oriental writers in the openings of their respective histories ; — as an enliven- 
ing frontispiece to a book of instruction. The other class has been in soi^e 
degree more guarded in its attack ; and has rather complained that the state- 
ment is inexplicit than that it is untrue. These last philosophers have found 
out that in its common interpretation it does not accord with the living to- 
lume of nature ; and they hence contend that the common interpretation is 
incorrect; they perceive, or think they perceive, a variety of chasms in the 
sacred text which it is necessary to fill up before it can be made to harmo- 
ntse with natural facts and appearances. 

At the head of the former class sUnd the names of some of the first nato- 
fil historians and scholars of modem times, as Linnsus, Buffon, Helvetius, 
Monboddo, and Darwin. And from whom do these philosophers, thus da« 
parting from the whole letter and spirit of the Mosaic nistor>', pretend to do* 
rive the race of man t The four former from the race of monkeys ; and the 
last, to complete the absurdity, from the race of oysters ; for Dr. Darwin se- 
riously conjectures that as aquatic animals appear to have been produced be* 
fore terrestrial, and every living substance to have originated from a form or 
nucleus exquisitely simple and minute, and to have been perpetually 
developing and expanding its powers, and progressively advancing towards per- 
fection, man lumivlf must liave bireii of the aquatic order on his first creatum : 
al that time, indeed, imperceptible from his exility, but in process of t««c«« 
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or rather of ages, acquiring a visible or oyster-like form, with little giOf, 
instead of lungs, and, like the oyster, produced spontaneously, without dis- 
tinction into sexes ; that, as reproduction is always favourable to improvementt 
the aquatic or oyster mannikin, by being progressively accustomed to seek its 
food on the nascent shores or edges of the primieval ocean, must have grown, 
after a revolution of countless generations, first into an amphibious, and 
then into a terrestrial animal ; and, in like manner, from being without sex» 
first also into an androgytious form, and thence into distinct male and 
female.* 

It is not necessary to notice this dream of a poetizing philosopher, which 
had also been dreamed of long before his own day, any farther than to remaric 
that it is in every respect inferior to the opinion of two of the most celebrated 
•choolff of ancient Greece, the Epicurean and the Stoic ; who, though they 
disagreed on almost every other point, concurred in their dogma concerning 
the origin of man ; and believed him to have sprung, equally with plants and 
animals of every kind, from the tender soil of the new-formed earth, at that 
time infinitely more powerful and prolific ; produced in myriads of little 
wombs that rose, like mole-hills, over the surface of the ground, smd were 
afterward transformed, for his nourishment, into m3nriads of glandular and 
milky bulbs, so as to form a marvellous substitute for the human breast. 

In the correct and elegant description of Lucretius, — 

Terra dbmn paeris, TMtMii Tmpor, herba cnbile 
Prabebat, malta et molli lanugine abimdan8.t 

Earth Ad the nnrBling, the warm ether clothed, 
And the soft downy graaa his couch comiMMed. 

And frivolous as such a theory may appear in the present day, it was the only 
one which was current among the Grecian or Roman philosophers, except that 
which supposed mankind to have been propagated by eternal generation, and 
of course the universe, like himself, to be etenial and self-existent : compared 
with which, an origin from the dust of the earth, even after the manner of 
vegetables, is incomparably less monstrous and absurd. 

Let us now pass on to the hypothesis of those modern philosophers who 
would associate the tribes of man with the tribes of the monkey, and origi- 
nate both from one common stock, in the same manner as the ox and buffiSo 
are said to be derived from the bison, and the different varieties of sheep from 
the argali. 

There are a few wonderful histories afloat of wild men and wild women 
found in the woods of Germany and France ; some of which are said to have 
been dumb, others to have had the voice of sheep or of oxen, and others again 
td'have walked on all-fours. And from these few floating tales, not amounting, 
in modem times, to more than nine or ten, Linnaeus thought proper to introduce 
the orang-otang into the human family, and to regard such instances of wild 
men as the connecting species between this animal and mankind in a state 
of civilized society. Whence Lord Monboddo has amused us with legends 
of men found in every variation of barbarism ; in some instances even un- 
gregarious or solitary ; in others, uniting, indeed, into small hordes, but so 
scanty even in natural or inarticulate language, as to be obliged to assist their 
own meaning by signs and gestures ; and, consequently, to be incapable of 
conversing in the dark ; of a third sort who have in some degree improved 
upon their natural language, but have still so much of the savage beast be- 
longing to them, as to employ their teeth and nails, which last are not less 
than an inch long, as weapons of defence ; and of a fourth sort, found in an 
island of the Indian seas, with the full possession of speech, but with tails 
like those of cats or monkeys ; a set of dreadful cannibals, which at one time 
killed and devoured every Dutchman they could lay their hands upon. 

It is truly wonderful that a scholar of Lord Monboddo*s accomplishments 

* Bee Temple of Nature, Cant. 1. p. 96. 29, U. p. M, ir. 198, and the additional notea on BpoaHmnnM Vital 
ky andBeprodnction. T !>• Rer* Nat. r. 80S. 
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eoold have aDowed himself to be for one moment imposed upon by a man 
of trash so absmrd and eztnnra^rant as not to be worth the trouble of confut- 
m^. Such romances are certainly in existence ; but they are nothing move 
tmn the fabled news of a few low and illiterate mariners, whose names 
were never sufficient to give them the slightest degree of authority, eren 
when they were first utteied; and which, for the most part, dropped sucees- 
■ively into an obscure and ignominous gprave on the moment of their birth, 
and would have silenUy mouldered away into their elemental nothingness* 
had not this very singular writer chosen to rake up their decomposing atoms, 
in order to support an hypothesis which sufficiently proves its own weak- 
ness by the scouted and extravagant evidence to which it is compelled to 
appeal* 

Of the wild men and wild women of Linnsus, some appear to have been 
ideots, escaped from their keepers ; a few exaggerated accounts of stray 
children from some wretched hovel of Lithuanian peasants ; and one of them, 
a young negress, who, during a shipwreck on the French coast, had swam 
on shore, and at once saved herself from death, and, what is worse than 
death, from slavery. She is said to have been found in the woods of Cham- 
pagne, about the middle of the last century, and was at first exhibited imder 
the name of la fiU tauoagt and la bdU iouvage ; and had the honour, soon 
afterward, of being painted as a sign-post to one of our most celebrated inns 
in this metropolis, which is still known by the name of the Bell Sofoagi* 
This yoimg nemss was instructed in the French language by the family into 
whose hospitable hands she fell, and was afterward, from some unaccomit- 
able whim, denominated Mademoiselle jm Blanc* 

In order, however, to settle this question completely, let me mention a few 
of the anatomical points in which the orang-otang diffen from the human 
form, and which cannot possibly be the effect of a mere variety, but most 
necessarily flow from an original and inherent distinction. More might be 
added, but what I shall offer will be sufficient ; and if I do not touch upon a 
comparison of the interior faculties, it is merely because I will neither msnb 
your understandings nor degrade my own, by bringing them into anyldnd of 
contact. 

Both the orang and pongo, which of all the monkey tribes make the oearesl 
approach to the structure of the human skeleton, have three vertebra fewer 
than man. They have a peculiar membranous pouch connected with the 
larynx or organ of the voice, which belongs to no division of man whatever, 
white or blai*k. The larynx itself is, in consequence of this, so peculiarly 
constructed as to render it less capable even of inarticulate sounds than that 
of almost every other kind of quadruped : and, lastly, they have no proper 
feet ; for what are so called are, in reality, as directly hands as the terminal 
organs of the arms : the great toe in man, and that which chiefly enables him 
to walk in an erect position, being a perfect thumb in the orang-otang* 
Whence this animal is naturally formed for climbing : and its natural por- 
tion in walking, and the position which it always assumes excepting whan 
under discipline, is that of all-fours ; the body being supported on four hands, 
instead of on four feet as in quadrupeds. And it is owing to this wide and 
essential difference, as, indeed, we had occasion to observe in our last study, 
that M. Cuvier, and other zoologists of the present day, have thoui^t it ex* 
pedient to invent a new name by which the monkey and maucauoo tnbes may 
be distinguished from all the rest ; and, instead of qeAoavpaos, have called them 
^▲oBVMAiiA, or QOAoatnuHCTALs ; by which they are at the same time equally 
distinguished from every tribe of the human race, which are uniformly, and 
alone, bimaicval. 

But throwing the monkey kind out of the question, as ra no respect related 
to the race of man, it must at least be admitted, contend the second class eC 
philosophers before us, that tlie wide difleienees in form, and eolour, and 
degree of Inlelleet, which the several divisions of mankind exhibit, as yon 
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baiTe now arranged them, must necessarily have originated from different 
sources ; and that even the Mosaic account itself will afford countenance to 
mich an hypothesis. 

This opinion was first stated, in modem times, by the <;elebrated Isaac Pey- 
rere Ubrarian to the Prince of Cond6 ; who, about the middle of last century, 
contended, in a book which was not long afterward condemned to the flames, 
though for other errors in conjunction with the present, that the narration of 
Moses speaks expressly of the creation of two distinct species of man ^*-an 
elder species which occupied a part of the sixth day's creation, and is related 
in the first chapter of Genesis; and a junior, confined to Adam and Eve, the 
immediate progenitors of the Hebrews to whom this account was addressed; 
and which is not referred to till the seventh verse of the second chapter, and 
even then without any notice of the exact period in which they were formed. 
After which transaction, observes this writer and those who think with him, 
the historian confines himself entirely to the annals of his own nation, or of 
those which were occasionally connected with it. Neither is it easy, they 
adjoin, to conceive upon any other explanation, how Cain in so early a period 
of the world as is usually laid down, could have been possessed of the im« 

Elements of husbandry which belonged to him ; or what is meant by the fear 
e expressed, upon leaving his father's family, after the murder of Abel, that 
every one who found him would slay him ; or, again, his gping forth into 
another country, marrying a wife there, and building a city soon after the 
birth of his eldest son. ' 

Now, a cautious perusal of the Mosaic narrative will, I think, incontestably 
prove that the two accounts of the creation of man refer to one and this 
same fact, to which the historian merely returns, in the seventh verse of the 
second chapter, for the purpose of giving it a more detailed consideration ; 
for it is expressly asserted in the fifth, or preceding verse but one, as the 
immediate reason for the creation of Adam and Eve, that at that ^ time there 
was not a man to till the ground ;*' while, as to the existence of artificers 
competent to the formation of the first rude instruments employed in hus- 
bandry,' and a few patches of mankind scattered over the regions adjoining 
that in which Cain resided, at the period of his fratricide, it should be recol- 
lected that this first fall of man bv the hand of man, did not take place till a 
hundred and twenty-nine years after the creation of Adam : for it was in his 
one hundred and thirtieth year that Seth was given to him in the place of 
Abel : an interval of time amply sufficient, especially if we take into consi- 
deration the peculiar fecundity of both animals and vegetables in their pri- 
meval state, for a multiplication of the race of man, to an extent of many 
thousand souls. 

On such a view of the subject, therefore, it should seem that the only fair 
and explicit interpretation that can be given to the Mosaic history is, that 
the whole human race has proceeded from one single pair, or in the words 
of another part of the Sacred Writings, that God " hath made of owe blood 
all nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth."* The book of 
nature is in this as in every other respect in union with that of Revelation: 
it tells us that one single pair must have been adequate to all the purposes 
on which this class of philosophers have grounded their objections : and it 
should be farther observed to them, that thus to multiply causes without ne- 
cessity ie not more inconsistent with the operations of nature than with the 
principles of genuine philosophy. 

But the question still returns : whence, then, proceed those astonishing 
diversities among the different nations of mankind, upon which the arrange- 
ment now offered is founded ? 

The answer is, that they are the effect of a combination of causes ; some 
of which are obvious, others of which must be conjectured, and a few of 
which are beyond the reach of human comprehension : — ^but all of which ars 
common to other animals, as well as to man ; for extraordinary as these 
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divenities may appear, they are equally to be met with in the yarieties of 
iereral other kinds of animals that can be proved to have been produced from 
m sing^le species, and, in one or two instances, from a single pair. 

The chief causes we are acquainted with arc the four following^ : climate, 
food, manner of life, and hereditary diseases. 

I. The influence which climate principally produces on the animal frame 
is on the colour of the skin and on the extent of the stature. AH the deepest 
colours we are acquainted with are those of hot climates ; and all the lightest 
those of cold ones. In our own country we perceive daily, that an exposure 
to the rays of the sun turns the skin from its natural whiteness to a deep 
brown or tan ; and that a seclusion from the sun keeps it fair and unfrcckled. 
In like manner the tree-frog (rana arborea) while living in the shade is of m 
light vello^', but of a dark green when he is obliged to shift from the shade 
into the sunshine. So the nereis lacustris, thou^ whitish under the dark- 
ness of a pmjecting bank, is red when exposed to the sun*s rays. And that 
the lanres of most insects that burrow in the cavities of the earth, of plants, 
or of animals, are white, from the same cause, is clear, since being confined 
under glasses that admit the influence of solar light, they excli^ge their 
whiteness for a brownish hue. 

The same remark will apply to plants as well as to animals ; and hence 
nothing more is necessary to bleach or whiten them, than to exclude them 
from the light of day. Hence the birds, beasts, flowers, and even flshes of 
the equatorial regions arc uniformly brighter or deeper tinctured in their spots, 
their feathers, their petals, and their scales, tlian we And them in any other 
^rt of the world. And hence, one reason at least for the deep Jet which, 
for the most part, prevails among mankind under the equator; the dark-brown 
and copper colours found undcrthetmpics; and the olive, shifting through every 
intermediate shade to the fair and sanguine complexion, as we proceed from 
the tropic of ("ancer northwards. Hence, too, the reason why the Asiatic 
mnd African women, confined to the walls of their seraglios, are as white as 
Europeans ; why Moorish children, of both sexes, are, at first, equally fair» 
and why the fairness continues among the girls, but is soon lost among the 
boys. 

As we approach the poles, on the contrary, we find every thing progres- 
sively whiten ; bears, loxes, hares, falcons, crows, and blackbirds, all assume 
the same common livery ; while many of them change their colour with the 
change of the season itsrlf. For the same reason, as also because they hare 
a thinner mucous web, the Abyssinians are less dtrepin colour than the negro 
race; for though their geogniphical climate is nearly the same, their physical 
climate difltTs essentially : tlie country stands much higher, and its tempera- 
ture is far lower. 

The immediate matter of colour, as I had occasion to observe more fully 
in a preceding lecture, is the mucous pigment which forms the middle layer 
of the general integument of the skin ; and upon this the sun, in hot climates, 
appears to act in a twofold manner; first, by the direct affinity of its colorific 
rays with the oxygen of the animal surface, in consequence of which the 
oxygen is detached and flies off; and the carbon and hydrogen being set 
at liberty, form a more or less perfect charcoal according to the nature of 
theii union ; and next, by the indin*ct influence which its calorific rays, like 
many other stimulants, produce ujion the liver, by exciting it to a secretion 
of more abundant bile, and of a dee|ier hue. I have formerly remarked that 
this second or colouring layer of the general integument of the skin, differs 
<aa indeed all the layers of tlie skin do) in its thickness, not only in different 
kinds of animals, but very frequently in different species, varieties, and even 
individuals. l*lius in our own country we find it more abundant in some 
persons than in others ; and wherever it is most abundant, we find the com- 
plexion also of a darker and coarser and greasier appearance, upon a com- 
mon ex|Misure to the solar light and lieat : and we find also, that the hair ia 
alnoet uniformlY mfiuenced by surh mcreaae of colour, and la pioportioiiaUy 
coarser and darker. 
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It is of some consequence to attend to this observation ; for it may senw 
to explain a physiological fact that has hitherto been supposed of difficidt 
elucidation. 

A certain deg^ree of heat, though less than that of the tropics, appears 
favourable to increase of stature ; and I have already observed, that the tallest 
tribes we are acquainted with are situated at the back of Cape Horn, and tbs 
Cape of Good Hope. On the contrary, the most diminutive we are acquainted 
with are those that inhabit the coldest regions or the highest mountains in 
the world : such are the Laplanders and Kova Zemblians in Europe, the 
Samoieds, Ostiacs, and Tungooses in Asia, and the Greenlanders and Esqui- 
maux in America. Such, too, are the Kimos of Madagascar, if the account 
of these pigmy people may be depended upon, whose native region is stated 
io be the central and highest tracts of the island, forming, according to Com- 
merson, an elevation of not less than sixteen or eighteen hundred fathoms 
above the level of the sea. 

A multitude of distinct tribes have of late years been discovered in the in- 
terior of Africa, in the midst of the black tribes, exhibiting nothing more than 
a red or copper hue, with lank black hair. And, in like manner, around the 
banks of the lower Orinoco, in Mexico, where the climate is much hotter, 
4here are many clans of a much lighter hue than those around the banks of 
ihe Rio Negro, where it is much cooler; and M. Humboldt has hence ven- 
tured to assert that we have here a full proof that climate produces no effect 
upon the colour of the skin. Such an assertion, however, is far too hasty ; 
for he should first have shown that the thickness of the mucous web or colour- 
ing material is equally abundant in all these instances. For if it be more 
abundant (as it probably is) in the tribes that are swarthiest, we have reason to 
expect that a swarthier colour will be found where there is an equ^ or even 
a less exposure to solar light and heat ; and we well know that the hair will 
vary in proportion.* 

II. The effects of different kinds of food upon the animal system are as 
extensive and as wonderful as those of different climates. The fineness and 
coarseness of the wool or hair, the firmness and flavour of the flesh, and 
in some degree the colour of the skin, and extent of the stature, are all influ- 
enced by the nature of the diet. Oils and spirits produce a peculiar excite- 
ment of the liver ; and like the calorific rays of the sun, usually become the 
means of throwing an overcharge of bile into the circulation. Hence the 
«allow and olive hue of many who unduly addict themselves to vinous pota- 
tion, and who at the same time make use of but little exercise. And hence 
also the dark and dingy colour of the pigmy people inhabiting high northem 
latitudes, to whom we have just adverted, and whose usual diet consists of 
fish and other oils, often rancid and offensive. Though it must be admitted 
4hat this colour is in most instances aided by the clouds of smoke in which 
ihey sit constantly involved in their wretched cabins, and the filth and grease 
with which they often besmear their skins. And hence, also, one cause of 
their diminutive stature ; the food they feed on being unassimilating and io- 
nutritive. Swine and all other animals fed on madder-root, or that of flrallium 
verum, or yellow-ladies-bed-straw, have the bones themselves tinged of a deep 
red, or yellow : and M. Huber of Lausanne, who has of late years made so 
many valuable discoveries in the natural habits of the honey-bee, has peeved 
himself able by a difference in the food alone, as indeed Debraw had done long 
before him,t to convert what is commonly, but improperly, called a neuter 
into a oueen bee. 

III. It would be superfluous to dwell on the changes of body and percep- 
tive powers produced in the animal system by a difference in the mahners 
AND CUSTOMS. We havc the most striking proofs of this effect in all the 
domestic animals by which we are surrounded. Compare the wild horse 
with the disciplined ; the bison with the ox, which last is usually regarded as 

*8ee EMd FBUdqiM lor la NouTelle EoMgne, par Alexandra de Homboldt, Ac p. 84, Stella. Faii% 
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the biion in a state of tamenesa ; and the Siberian ar^li with the sheep which 
is said to have sprung from it. Compare the modem Romans with the an- 
cient ; the low cunning and servile temper of too many of the Greek tribes of 
the present day, that still bend to and kiss the Ottoman rod, with the noble 
courage and patriotic enthusiasm of their forefathers, who drove back the 
tyrant of Persia, and his million of men across the Hellespont, and dashed 
to pieces the proud bridge witli which he boasted of having conquered the 
billows. 

It is in reality from long and deeply rooted habit alone that the black, red* 
and olive colour of the Ethiopian, American, and Moguls is continued in the 
future lineage for so many generations after their removal into other parts of 
the world ; and that nothing will, in geneml, restore the skin to its original 
Durness but a long succession of intermixtures with the European variety* 
It is a singular circumstance that the black colour appears to form a less per- 
manent habit tlian the red or olive ; or, in other words, the colour chiefly pro- 
duced by the action of the 8un*s colorific rays, than that produced by the 
action of its calorific rays : for the children of olive and copper-coloured parents 
exhibit the parental hue from the moment of birth ; but m those of blacks it 
is usually six, eight, or ten months before the black pigment is fully secreted. 
We also sometimes find this not secreted at all, whence the anomaly of white 
negroes : and sometimes only in interrupted lines or patches, whence the 
anomaly of spotted negroes ; and we have even a few rare cases of negroes 
in America who, in consequence of very severe illness, have had the whole 
of the black pigment absorbed and carried off, and a white pigment diffused 
in its stead. In other words, we have instances of a black man being sud- 
denly bleached into a white man. These instances are indeed of rare occur- 
rence : but they are sufllcient to show the absurdity of the argument for a 
plurality of human stocks or species, from a mere difference in the colour of 
the skin ; an argument thus proved to be altogether superficial, and which we 
may gravely assert to be not more than libm-ae^. 

U is in consequence of this power in the system, of secreting a daik-co* 
lourcKl pigment under particular circumstances, that we not unfrequently see 
the skin of a very fair woman, when in a state of pregnancy, changed to a 
deep tawny, and dmost to a bUck ; and it is hence tnat the black pigment of 
the eye is perpetually maintained and replenished.* 

Dr. Wells gave a paper to the Royal Society, which was read April 1, 1613t 
oontaininff an account of a woman (Harriet Tresh) ** whose left shouldert 
arm, and band are as black as the blackest African's, while all the rest of the 
akin is very white. She is a native of Sussex, and the cause she assigns is, 
that her mother set her foot upon a lobster during her pregnancy .'* So that 
we have not only instances of blacks being suddenly bleached, but of whites 
being made more or less black. In like manner, confined birds sometimes 
become wholly black ; and are said to become so occasionally in the coarse 
of a single night. So the male kestrel, from being barred on the tail feathers, 
becomes wholly ash-coloured except at the end ; and the heron, gull, and 
others, whose tail is white when matured, are for the first two years mottled. 

IV. But it is probable that a very great part of the more stnking distine- 
taons we have noticed, and almost all the subordinate variations oeeaaiooally 
to be met with, are the result of a Moasm avd HsaanrrAar AFraonoif. The 
vast influence which this recondite but active eaose poasesses over both the 
body and the mind are known in some degree to every one Iran facts that 
are daily presenting themselves to us. We see gout, consumption, scro- 
fula, leprosy, propMted on various occasions, and madness and fatuity and 
bypochondriaod aflSctions as frequently. Heoee the unhappy race of AIM* 
noes, and whole pedigrees of white negroes ; hence the pigmy stature of 
aome families, and the gigantic sixe of others. 

Even when accident, or a cause we cannot discover, has prodoeed a prefer- 
natural conformation or defect in a partknlar organ, it is aatoniahinf to 
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behold how readily it is often copied by the generative principle, and how te- 
nacioQBly it adheres to the future lineage. A preternatural defect of the hand or 
foot has been propagated for many generations, and has in numerous instances 
laid a foundation for the family name. The names of Varus and Plautus 
among the ancient Romans afford familiar exemplifications. Hence, hornless 
sheep and hornless oxen produce an equally hornless offspring ; the broad- 
tailed Asiatic sheep yields a progeny with a tail equally monstrous, and often 
of not less than half a hundred pounds' weight ; and dogs and cats witii muti- 
lated tails not unfrequeutly propagate the casual deficiency. 

There is a very peculiar variety of the sheep kind given in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1813, by Colonel Humphreys of America, and which tiie 
American naturalists have called from its bowed or elbowy legs, ovis Jbtcon: 
but the common people ** the otter breed,*' from its resemblance to the gene- 
ral form of the otter, and a rumour that it was at first produced by an unnatural 
intercourse between individuals of the two distinct kinds. Its size is small ; the 
fall weight being about 45lb., with loose articulations, crooked fore-legs, and 
great feebleness of power ; whence it walks with difficulty, and is therefore 
quiet, and not fond of rambling. Accident seems to have produced this kind 
first, but the form has been most correctly preserved in the progeny ; and so 
tenaciously, that if a common sheep and ancon sheep of either sex unite, the 
young will be either a perfect ancon, or have no trace of it ; and if two are 
lambed at the same time, and one be of one variety and the other of the other, 
each is found to be perfect in its way, without any amalgamation. 

In like manner, in all probability, from some primary accident resulted the 
peculiar shape of the head and face in most nations as well as in most families; 
and hence, too, those enormous prominences on the hinder parts of one or 
two of the nations at the back of the Cape of Good Hope, of which an hi- 
stance was not long since exhibited in this country with some degree of cot* 
iBffe on moral feelinff. 

Man« then, is not the only animal in which such variations of form and fea- 
ture occur ; nor the animal in which they occur either most frequently or in 
the most extraordinary and extravagant manner. 

M. Blumenbach, who has pursued this interesting subject with a liveliness 
the roost entertaining, and a chain of argument the most convincing, has 
selected the swine genus from among many other quadrupeds that would have 
answered as well, especially the dog and the sheep, in order to institute a com- 
parison of this very kind ; and he has completely succeeded in showing that 
the swine, even in countries where we have historical and undeniable proofs, 
as especially in America, of its being derived from one common and imported 
stock, exhibits, in its different varieties, distinctions not only as numerous 
and astonishing, but, so far as relates to the exterior frame, of the very same 
kind as are to be met with in the different varieties of the human species. 

In regard to size the Cuba swine, well known, as he observes, to nave been 
imported into that island from Europe, are at the present day double the 
height and magnitude of the stock from which they were bred. Whence we 
may well laugh at every argument in favour of more than one human stock 
or species drawn from the difference of stature in different nations of man. 
In regard to colour they display at least as great a diversity. In Piedmont 
the swine are black ; in Bavaria, reddish-brown ; in Normandy, white. Hu- 
man hair, observes M. Blumenbach, is somewhat different from swine's bris- 
tles ; yet in the present point of view they may be compared with each other. 
Fair hair is soft, and of a silky texture ; black hair is coarser, and often 
woolly. In like manner, among the white swine in Normandy, the bristles 
on the body are longer and softer than among other swine ; and even those on 
the back, which are usually stouter than the rest, are flaccid, and cannot be 
employed by the brush-makers. 

The whole difference between the cranium of a negro and that of a Euro- 
pean is in no respect greater than that which exists between the cranium of 
the wild boar and that of the domestic swine. Those who are in possession 
of Daubenton's drawings of the two, must be sensible of this the first mo- 
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nent they campare them together. The peculiarity among the Hindooi of 
haWng the bone of Ihe leg remarkably long, meets a precise parallel in the 
swine of Normandy, which stand so high on their hind (juarters, that the 
back forms an tnchned plane to the head ; and as the head itself partakes of 
the same direction, the snout is but little removed from the ground. 

In some countries, indeed, the swine have degenerated into races that in 
singularity far exceed the most extravagant variations that have been found 
among the human species. What can differ more widely than a cloven foot 
and a solid hoof f yet swine are found with both : the variety with a solid 
hoof was known to the ancients, and still exists in Hungary and Sweden : 
and even the common sort that were carried by the Spaniards to tlie iale 
of Cuba, in 1509, have since degenerated into a variety with a hoof of the 
•mme solid kind, and of the enormous size of not less than half a spaa in 
diameter. 

How absurd, then, to contend that the distinctions in the different varieties 
of the human race must have proceeded from a plurality of species, while we 
are compelled to admit that distinctions of a similar kind, but more nume* 
roos and more extravagant, have proceeded from a single species in other 
animals! 

It may apoear singular, perhaps, that I have taken no notice of the wide 
difference wnich is supposed to exist in tlie intellectual faculties of the dif- 
ferent varieties of man. To confess the truth, I have purposely omitted it ; 
because of all the ar^ments that have ever been offered to support the doe* 
trine of different species, this appears to me the feeblest and most superficial. 
It may suit the narrow purpose of a slave-merchant,— of a trafficker in human 
nerves and muscles,— of a wretch who, in equal defiance of the feelings and 
the laws of the day, has the impudence to ofler for sale on the polluted shores 
of oar own country, in one ana the same lot, as was the case not long sinoe, 
a dead cameleopard and a living Hottentot woman :— it may suit their purpose 
to introduce such a distinction into their creed, and to let it constitute the 
whole of their creed, but it is a distinction too trifling and evanescent to claim 
the notice of a physiologist for a moment. 

The variable talents of the mind are as propagable as the variable features 
of the body,— how, or by what means, we know not,~but the fact is incoo* 
crovertible. Wit and dulness, genius and idiotism, run in direct streams from 
generation to generation ; and hence the moral cliaracter of families, of tribM» 
of whole nations. The understanding of the negro race, it is admitted* is 
in many tribes strikingly and habituaily obtuse. It has thus, indeed, bemi 
pcopagated for a long succession of ages ; and, till the negro mind receives 
a new turn, till it becomes cultivated and called forth into action by some 
each benevolent stimulus as that which is now abroad generally, and espe- 
cialhr such as is afforded it by the African Institution of our own country (an 
esublishment that ought never to be mentioned without reverence), the same 
obtuseness must necessarily continue, and by a prolongation of the habit, 
may, perhaps, even increase. But let the man who would argue from this 
single fact, that the race of negroes must be necessarily an inferior speeieSt 
distinct from all the rest of Uie world, compare the taste, the talents, the 
genius, the erudition, that have at different periods blazed forth in different 
mdividuals of this despised people, when placed under the fostering provi* 
deoce of kindness and cultivation, with his own or those of the generalitv of 
his own countrymen, and let him blush for the mistake he has made, and the 
ifljory he has committed. 

Preidig, of Vienna, was an excellent architect, and a capital performer on 
the violin ; Hannibal was not only a colonel of artillerv in the Russian servioe» 
but deeply skilled in the mathematical and physical sciences ; §o^ too, was 
Lislet, 01 the Isle of Fnnce, who was in consequence made a member of 
the French Academy; and Amo, who was honoursd with a diploma of 
doctor of philosophy by the muversitj of Wmrtemberg, in 1734. Let ne add 
to these the aaoiee of Viue and IgBetias 8aadio, whose taste and geiuiis base 
earicbed the polite Uieratare of omr owe coontry i aad« withmAeiim^w 

O 
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of negro powers before us, is it possible to do otherwise than adopt the rerf 

ijnst observation of a very quaint oratos, who has told us that the " negro, 
ike the white man, is still God's image, although carved in ebony ?" 

Nor is it to a few casual individuals among the black tribes, appearing in 
distant countries, and at distant eras, that we have to look for the clearest 
proofs of human intelligence. At this moment, scattered like their own 
oases, their islands of beautiful verdure, over the eastern and western deserts 
of Africa, multitudes of little principalities of negroes are still existing, — 
moltitodes that have, of late years, been detected and are still detecting, 
whose national virtues would do honour to the most polished states of Europe : 
while at Tirobuctoo, stretching deepest towards the east of these princi- 
palities, from the western coast, we meet, if we may credit the accounts we 
nave received, with one of the wealthiest, perhaps one of the most populous 
and best governed cities in the world; its sovereign a negro, its army 
negroes, its people negroes ; a citv which is the general mart for the com- 
merce of western Amca, and where ^trade and manufactures seem to be 
equally esteemed and protected.* 

We know not the antiquity of this kingdom : but there can be no doubt of 
its having a just claim to a very high origin : and it is possible that, at the very 
period in which our own ancestors, as described by Julius Caesar, were naked 
and smeared over with paint, or merely clothed with the skins of wild beasts, 
living in huts, and worshipping the misletoe, the black kino^dom of Bambarra, 
of which Timbuctoo is the capital, was as completely established and flourish- 
ing as at the present moment. 

What has produced the difference we now behold ? What has kept the 
Bambareens, like the Chinese, nearly in a stationary state for, perhaps, up- 
wards of two thousand years, and has enabled the rude and painted Britons 
to become the first people of the world — the most renowned for arts and for 
arms — for the best virtues of the heart and the best faculties of the under- 
standing ? Not a difference in the colour of the skin ; — but, first, the peculiar 
favour of the Almighty : next, a political constitution, which was sighed for 
and in some degree prefigured, by Plato and TuUy, but regarded as a master- 
piece, beyond the power of human acccomplishment ; and, lastly, a fond and 
fostering cultivation of science, in every ramification and department. 

Amid the uproar and ruin of the world around us, these are blessings 
which we still possess ; and which we possess almost exclusively .f Let us 
prize them as they deserve ; let us endeavour to be worthy of them. To the 
^at benefit resulting from literature and mental cultivation the age is, 
udeed, thoroughly awake ; and it is consolatory to turn from the sickening 
scenes of the Continent, and fix the eye in this point of view upon our own 
native spot ; to behold the ingenuous minds of multitudes labouring with the 
desire of useful knowledge ; to contemplate the numerous temples that are 
rising all around us, devoted to taste, to genius, to learning, to the liberal 
arts ; and to mark the generous confederacies by which they are supported 
and embellished. 

In this little school of philosophy, surrounded by walls that were once en- 

* I follow Mr. Jacluofn's description, which Is added to his " Account of the Empire of Morpeeo^** as hy 
Ux the most drcumstantial and authoritative we liave hittierto received. According to hiOLj' the city \m 
aitaated on a plain, surrounded by a sandy eminence, about twelve miles north of the Nile El Abeade, or 
NUe of the blacks ; and three days* journey (ertiellat) flrom the confines of Sahara ; about tw^Ve ndlss in 
eireumference, but without walls. The town of Kabra, situated on tlie banks of the river, is its cocmner- 
elal depdt or port. The Idng is the sovereipi of Bambarra : the name of thto potentate, in 1800, wm 
Woolo : he is a black and z. native of the country he governs. His usual place of resideDoe is Jtoiis^ 
tlKNigh he has three palaces in Timbuctoo, which are said to contain an immense quantity of gold.* Ths 
present military appmntments are, it seems, entirely IVom the negroes of Bambana : the inhabitants are 
also for the noost part nef^roes, who possess much of the Arab hospitality, and pride themselTes on bstng 
■tteotiiw to strangers. By means of a watcr-carriape, east and west of Kabra, great fhciUty is gttsn Bt 
the trade of Timbuctoo, which is very extensive, as well in European as in Bariiuy manulhaoraa. Tlja 
▼ar&ous costumes, indeed, exhibited in the market-places and in the streets, sufficiently indicate ttiia, eaeh 
IndiTidiial being habited in the dress of his respective country. There is a perftet toleratioB in mattere of 
raHgioii, ezeepc as to Jews. The police is extolled as surpassing any thing of the kind on tXiis dUe ite 
Desert : robberies and house-breaking are scarcely known. The government of the city la i uliu a ta d lo ■ 
Armof twebreslmninaornMgistrateB; aadthedTUJoiiqirodeiioesiipertnteBdedbyalaanMdOidli 

I TliB Lectors was dsUirared in 1818. 
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riched with the choicest collections, and the raret t curioeitiee of nature,* but 
which, from a concurrence of advejree circumstances, must have fallen into 
ruins, had not you, with laudable patrona^, interposed, redecorated the 
sinking edifice, and made it once more echo to the voice of instruction and 
study ; — here, where the genius of Science lias resumed the possession of 
his simple throne, and is once more thronged by a numerous train of atten- 
tive votaries — ^here more especially may 1 address these observations without 
incurring the charge of rhapsody or extravagance. — Long mav so promising 
an Institution flourish ! soundly may it be cultivated ! and or sterling value 
be the harvests that it produces ! 
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Tncai are various actions, and trains of actions, occasionally to be met 
with among mankind, but more frequently and more strikingly among other 
animals, which indicate the employment of definite means to obtain a definite 
end, without the intervention of that chain of thought which characterizes 
reasant and which have hence been ascribed to a distinct principle, that hu 
been distmguislied bv the name of instinct. 

Such, in the new-boni infant, and, indeed. In the young of all mammalian 
animals, is the act of hunting out for the mother's milky food, and of suck* 
ing with a perfection which can never be acquired in subsequent life. Such 
is the whole process of nestling or nidification among birds ; the periodi- 
cal change ol^ salt for fresh water among the sturgeon, salmon, and oUier 
fishes; and, among insects, the formation of the exquisite decov-linesof , 
the spider, and the nice masonry of the bee, and of the termes bmieonu or 
white ant. 

The common fact admits of no dispute ; the modes of accounting for H 
have been various, and in the utmost degree unsatisfactory. In a general 
survey they may be resolved into three classes : first, those hypotheses whidi 
ascribe the whole to the operation of body alone ; secondly, those which 
ascribe it to mind alone; and, thirdly, those which derive it from a substance 
of a mediate nature between the two, or attribute it partly to the one and 
partly to the other. 

in pursuing this highly interesting subject, I shall first briefly notice the 
principal opinions which have been oflerL^d upon it, in the order thus laid 
down, and point out their irrelevancy : and then propose a new theory, and 
explain the grounds upon which it is founded. 

I. It WHS the opinion of Des Cartes that brutes arc mere mechanical mi^ 
chines : that they liave neitlier ideas nor sensation ; neither pain nor plea- 
sure ; and tliat their outcries under punishment, and their aJacrity in pmw 
suing an enemy or devouring a meal are produced by the very same sort of 
force, which, exerted upon the different keys of an orgaft, compels its respect* 
ive pipes to give forth dififerent sounds. And a great part of the Cardinal 
Polignar*s very elegant Latin poem, entitled Anti-Lucretius, is written in 
direct support of this most whimsical hypothesis. I shall, perhaps, hare 
occasion to examine it somewhat more at large in a subseouent study : for 
the present it may be suflllcient to observe that, in spite of all the philosophy 
in the world, the coachman to this hour has whipped, and will yet continue 
lo whip, his horses, the huntsman to halloo his hounds, and the bird-traioer 
losing or whistle to his bullfinches; thoaghif the whole were mere meche* 
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nical machines, they might as well whip the sands, halloo to the waves, and 
whittle to the winds. 

Under this view of the subject all instinctive actions were of course re- 
ferred to a principle of body, or gross tangible matter, not endowed with 
peculiar or exclusive properties ; and wherever any thing of the same de- 
scription wttii to be found among mankind, it was instanUy separated from 
all connexion with intelligence, and referred to the same source. 

The incongruities accompanying this hypothesis have not, however, pre- 
vented other philosophers from following it to a certain latitude in moaera 
times, althougn it has been seldom, perhaps never of late days, pursued to the 
extent contended for by Des Cartes. The ideas of Dr. Reid, who has ex- 
pressly written upon this subject, do not appear to be very perspicuous : yet 
ne obviously espouses the doctrine of a mechanical principle of animal 
actions ; and the actions which are resolvable into this principle are, in his 
opinion, of two kinds — those of instinct, and those of habit. Instinct is with 
him, therefore, as well as with Des Cartes, a property of body or gross matter 
alone, unendowed with any peculiar powers, and merely operated upon by a 
combination of mechanical forces. 

II. In direct opposition to this corporeal hypothesis, Mr. Smellie and Dr. 
Darwin have contended that instinct is altogether a mental principle, the 
brute tribes possessing an intelligent faculty of the very same nature as man- 
kind, though more limited in its range. From this point, however, these two 
physiologists disagree, and fly off in opposite directions : the former contend- 
vag that reason is the result of instinct,* and the latter that instinct is the 
result of reason. In the promptitude and perfection with which the new- 
born infant seeks out and sucks its mother's breast, Dr. Darwin asserts that, 
although the chain of thought which directs it to the accomplishment of its 
object is concealed from the view, it still exists ; and he endeavours to follow 
it up and develope it;t in which, however, it is not worth while to accompany 
him, for the whole process, even upon his own showing, is so complex, tnat it 
would rather require the genius of an adult Newton to unfold it, than yield to 
the dawning powers of a new-bom infant. 

I will just observe, that in various cases of the instinctive faculty the most 
excursive theorist cannot picture to his imagination any thing like a chain oi 
thought, or previous reasoning ; any thing like habit or imitation, by which the 
means and the end are joined together. Let us take, as an example, the very 
common instance of a brood of young ducks brought up under a hen, and 
contrary to all the instincts and feelings of the foster-mother, plunging sud- 
denly into the water, while she herself trembles piteously on the brink of the 
pondf, not daring to pursue them, and expecting every moment to see them 
drowned. By what kind of experience or observation, by what train of 
thought or reasoning has the scarcely fledged brood been able to discern that 
a web-foot fits them for swimming, and that a fissured foot would render them 
incapable 1 — a knowledge that mankind have only acquired by long and re- 
peated contemplation, and which has never been fully explained to this hour. 



* Mr. Smellie deflnee instinct to be " erery original quality of mind which prodttcea/eeUnn or ^..^.^.w., 
wbeo the proper objects are presented to it.*'— Philoe. of Nat. Hist vol. 1. p 156. So, p. 150, " From the 
above fkcts and reasonings, it seems to be apparent that instincts are original qualities of mind; that every 
animal is pos se ss ed of some of these qualities ; that the intelligence and resources of animals are propor- 
tioned to the number of instincts with which their minds are endowed ; that all animals are, la 
measure, ratumal being$: and that the dignity and superiority of the human intellect are ncoci 
results, not of the coiifbrmation of our bodies, but of the great variety of instincts which natme baa 
pleased to oonibron the species." 

In p. 156 he, in like manner, confounds mind with sensation, as he has above confounded Inadael with 
mind. ^* Sensation,** says he, " implies a sentient principle or mind. Whatever Aels, thereftne, Is mtaid. 
Of course, the lowest species of animals are endowed with mind." It ought to have been Ibet proved ttal 
Vie lowest species of animals are even endowed with sensation. 

t **Bv a due attention to these circumstances, many of the actions, which at first sight eeemed only 
jewrribie to an inexplicable instinet^ will appear to have be«n acquired, like all other antnuU octi^iw that 
art attended with consciousnets, by the repeated effbrte^ our muscles under the conduct <^ our aen»atioma 
or desiret.'*— >Zoonom. Lect xvi. S, 4. ''If it should be asked, what induces a bird to ah vredn on its firet 
eggs, unconsdons that a brood of young ones will be the product 1 the answermust be, tliat it la tbe aame 
p ass i on that induces the human mother to hold her offspring whole nights and days In her ftaod anna, and 
peas it to her bosom, nneonsdouB i>f ^ts fViture growth to sense and manhood, till observation or ttamtiM 
Mve interned lier^— Darwin, artt .' 13,4. 
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Habit, imitation, and instruction would all concur in teaching them to flee 
from the water, as a source of inevitable destruction : and yet, in opposition 
to all these influences and premonitions, we see them rush into it, and harm- 
lessly : we see them obeying an irresistible impulse, which directs them to 
what is fitting, stamped in the interior of their little frames, and which is 
equally remote from the laws of mind and of mechanism. 

In like manner, by what process of imitation, education, or reasoning does 
the nut-weevil (curculio nucum) seek out exclusively, and with the nicest 
knowledge of the plant, the green hazel in the month of August, while its 
nut-shell is yet soft and easily penetrable ? What past experience or course 
of argument instructs her that this is the fruit best adapted, or perhaps only 
adapted, to the digestive powers of her future progeny ? With a finished 
knowledge of her art, as soon as she is prepared to deposite her eggs, she 
singles out a nut, pierces it with her proboscis, and then, turning round ac- 
curately, drops an egg into the minute perforation; having accomplished 
which, she passes on, pierces another nut, drops another egg, and so con- 
tinues till she has exhausted her entire stock. The nut, not essentially in- 
jured, continues to grow. The egg is soon hatched; the young larve or 
maggot finds its food already ripened and in waiting for it ; and about the time 
of its full growth, falls with the mature nut to the ground, and at length 
creeps out by gnawing a circular hole in the side. It then burrows under the 
surface of the ground, where it continues dormant for eight months, at the 
termination of which time it casts its skin, commences a chrysalis of th# 
general shape and appearance of the beetle kind, and in the bennning of 
August throws off the chrysalid investment, creeps to the surface of the 
ground, finds itself accommodated with wings, becomes an inhi^itant of the 
air, and instantly pursues the very same train of actions to provide for a new 
progeny which had been pursued by the parent insect of the year before. 

In all such cases it is clear that there is a principle implanted in the living 
form eaually distinct from all mechanical, chemical, and rational powers* 
which directs the agent by an unerring impulse, or, in other words, impels it 
by a prescribed and unerring law, to accomplish a definite end by a definite 
means* 

Such instinctive powers are not only allowed upon Mr. Smellie^s hypo- 
thesis, but are conceived to be almost innumerable ; and reason, instead of 
giving birth to them, is, in his opinion, as I have already observed, the general 
result of them, and consists in the power of comparing one instinct with 
another, and assenting to those that preponderate. According to this hypo- 
thesis, all the actions of the involuntary organs of the body are so many in- 
stincts, as pulsation, digestion, secretion ; all natural feelings are so many 
instincts, as love of life, dread of death, and the desire of progeny ; all the 
passions are so many instincts, as fear, hope, envy, benevolence, reverence, 
superstition, devotion ; and hence life is nothing more than a bundle of in- 
stincts ;* and reason, which is itself founded upon an instinctive princi|^ 
consists, as I have just observed, of nothing more than a power or tendency 
to compare the diflerent strcn^hs of these antagonist forces whenever thev 
are brou^t into a state of action, and to be guided by those that are prapoi- 
lent ; or that offer what is felt or conceived to be the best means of obtaining 
a proposed end. The objections to which this hypothesis is exposed, or 
rather the evils chargeable upon it, are innumerable ; out it is suflkient to ob- 
serve, at present, that it as eflfectually confounds the separate facolties of 
instinct and reason as the preceding hypothesis of Dr. Darwin, and, conee- 
ooently, that neither of the two opinions are in any respect more admissible 
than those which refer the instinctive faculty to a mechanical principle, or, 
in other words, to the common properties of unorganiied matter. 

III. There is a third class of phdosopbers, who, sensible of the difBculty 
of the case, have endeavoured to get over it by contendin|[ that instincts eie 
of a mixed kind : that they either originate in a power which holds an Intiv- 
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mediate nature between matter and mind ; or else are in some instancet 
simply materia], and in others simply mental. 

The very excellent and learned Cudworth belonged to the first of these 
two divisions, and may be regarded as having taken the lead in the scheme 
which it developes. I have already observed, in a former study, that this 
profound metaphysician was so strongly attached to the Platonic theory of 
the creation of the world, that he strove, with the full force of his mighty 
mind, to restore this theory to general vogue. And as it was one important 
principle in this theory that incorporeal form, or an active and plastic naturCt 
exists throughout the world independently of pure mind and pure matter, and 
that the last is solely rendered visible and endowed with manifest properties 
by a union with this active intermede, Cudworth conceived that all instinct- 
ive powers might be satisfactorily resolved into the operation of the same 
secondary energy in proportion as it pervades the universe.* In opposition 
to which doctrine, however, it is sufficient to remark, that as the existence of 
all visible matter, whether organized or unorganized, upon the leading prin- 
ciple of the Platonic theory, is equally the result of this plastic power, and 
produced by a union with it, it should follow that unorganized matter ought 
occasionally at least to give proofs of an instinctive faculty, as well as matter 
in an organized state ; proofs of definite means to accomplish a definite end, 
and that end the general weal, preservation, or reproduction of the body ex- 
hibiting it. But as, by the common consent of all mankind, no such faculty 
is ever to be traced in unorganized matter, it cannot be referred to a princi- 
ple which is equally common and essential to all visible matter, whether 
under an organized or an unorganized modification. 

At the head of the second division of the last class of philosophers to whom 
I have referred, we may perhaps place M. Buffon ; who, incapable of acced- 
ing altogether to the mechanical h3rpothesis of Des Cartes, yet not choos- 
ing to allot to animals belpw the rank of man the possession of an intelligent 
principle, kindly endowed them with the property of life, which Des Cartes 
nad morosely withheld by contending that they were mechanical machines 
alone, and very obligingly allowed them to possess a faculty of distinguish- 
ing between pleasure and pain, together with a general desire for the former 
and a general aversion for the latter. And having thus equipped the different 
tribes of brutes, he conceived that he had sufficiently accounted for the ex- 
istence of instinctive actions, by leaving them to the operation of this distin- 
guishing faculty upon the mechanical properties of their respective organs. 
M. Reimar, however, an ingenious German professor, who flourished towards 
the close of the last century, did not conceive in the same manner: and 
hence, in a work immediate! yr directed to the instinct of animals, and pub- 
lished at Hamburgh in 1769, he divides the actions which he apprehends ought 
to pass under this name into three classes — mechanical, representative, and 
spontaneous : by the first intending all the proper actions of anirtial organs 
over which the will has no control, as the pulsation of the heart, the secretion 
of the various fluids, and the dilatation of the pupil ; by the second, those 
which depend upon an imperfect kind of memory, and which, so far as it is 
memory, brutes enjoy in common with mankind ; and by the third, those 
which originate from M. Buffbn's admitted faculty of distinffuishing pleasure 
from pain, and the desire consequent upon it of possessing the one and avoid- 
ing the other. 

It is, however, a sufficient answer to both these opinions, which in truth 
are founded upon one common basis, that, like the theories of Darwin and 
Smellie, they equally confound, though in a different manner, powers that 
are essentially distinct. The founders of these opinions may, with Darwin 
and Smellie, derive the instinctive faculty from a principle of mind, or with 
Des Cartes and Dr. Reid from a principle of body ; but they have no right to 
derive it from both, or to contend that its difierent ramifications originate in 
some instances from the one source, and in others from the other: though, as 
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I htre already obtenred, if they do derive it from mind alone, they will be 
compelled to admit its existence in a thousand cavs in which not a sin^e 
attribute of mind can be traced ; while, if they derive it from body alone, they 
offer a cause that is inadequate to the effect produced. 

M. Cuvier has taken aground still different from any of these philosophers. 
He has not, indeed, expressly written upon the subject, but in a very accurate 
description of a somewhat singular ourang-outang,* he sufficiently unfolds 
his opmion, that instinct consists of ideas which do not originate from sensa* 
tion, but flow immediately from the brain, and are truly innate. His words 
are as follows : ** The understanding may have ideas without the aid of the 
senses ; two-thirds of the brute creation are moved by ideas which they do not 
owe to their sensations, but which flow immediately from their brain. In- 
stinct constitutes this order of phenomena : it is composed of ideas truly 
innate, in which the senses have never had the smallest share.** There is a 
perplexity in this passage, which I am surprised at in the writings of so exact 
a physiologist : it first confounds instincts with ideas, as other philosophers 
have confounded them with feelings ; and next affirms that ideas may flow 
from the brain without the aid of the external senses. That *' the widerstand- 
ing may have ideas without the aid of the senses,*' I admit ; but then it can- 
not have them from the brain, this being the very foundation and fountain of 
the senses ; that from which they rise, and that in which they terminate. 
The understanding may, undoubtedly, have ideas from the exercise of its 
own proper powers alone, but this can only be the case with pure intellectual 
beings, and to assimilate the faculty of instinct with a faculty of this exalted 
character, is to clothe brutes with endowments suoerior to those of manJiind ; 
it is to elevate the ourang-outang above an Aristotle or a Bacon. 

Hence M. Dupont de Nemours, in an article read before the National 
Institute in 1807, advises to drop the term instinct altogether, as the only 
means of avoiding the rocks on some of which every writer has shipwrecked 
himself. He asserts, that there is in fact no such thmg in existence ; and ^at 
every action which has hitherto been described under such name is the mere 
result of intelligence, of thought, habit, example, or the association of ideas. 
But this is only to revive, in a new form, the theory of Darwin or of Smellie ; 
while it is onl v necessary to advert to the explanatory examples offered by M. 
Dupont himself, to see that many of them are utterly incapable, by any in- 
genuity whatever, of being resolved into a principle either of inteUigence or 
of mechanism.f 

Nothing, therefore, is clearer than that the principle of instinct hat 
hitherto never been explicitly pointed out, nor even the term itself precisely 
defined : it has been derived from mechanical powers, from mental powers* 
from both together, and from an imaginary intermediate essence, supposed 
equally to pervade all imbodied matter, and to give it form and structure. It 
has been made sometimes to include the sensations, sometimes the passions, 
sometimes the reason, and sometimes the ideas: it has sometimes been re 
stricted to animals, and sometimes extended to vegetable life.| 
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Under thes^ circumstances I shall beg your candid attention to a new view 
of the subject, and a view that may tend to give us a more definite idea of the 
nature of the action, and consequently of the extent and real meaning of the 
term. 

In an early lecture of the preceding series* I endeavoured to point out the 
common or essential, and many of the peculiar, properties of inorganic mat- 
ter ; and in a subsequent studyf I attempted to lay down the more prominent 
characters by which inorganic is distinguished from organic matter, as a stone, 
for example, from a plant or an animal/ I observed that, on investigating the 
history of tbe stone, it would be found to have been produced fortuitously ; 
to have grown by external accretion, and only to be destructible by chemical 
or mechanical means : while, on investigating the history of the plant or the 
animal, it would be found to harve been produced by generation ; to have 
grown by nutrition, or internal instead of external accretion; and to be 
destructible by death ; to be actuated by an internal power, and possessed of 
parts mutually dependent, and contributing to each other's functions. I ob- 
served farther, that in what this internal power consists we know not; that in 
plants and animals it appears to be somewhat differently modified, but that 
wherever we meet with it we term it the piuNcn>LB or life, and characteri e 
the individual substance it actuates by the name of an organized being, from 
its possession of organized parts, in contradistinction to all those substances 
which are destitute as well of life as of internal organs, and which are hence 
denominated unorganized. 

Upon another occasion I took a brief survey of the chief theories which 
have been offered upon the nature of this mysterious and fugitive essence :% 
which I observed was altogether a distinct principle from that of thought, 
and from that of sensation, for both these must also be kept distinguished 
from each other. I remarked, that in modem times it had at one period been 
said to be derived from caloric, thermogen, or the elementary matter of heat, 
as it exists in the organized system, from the well ascertained importance 
of this substance (if it be a substance) towards the perfection, and even con- 
tinuance, of all the vital functions : that at another time it was, for the same 
reason, supposed to consist of oxygen introduced into the system by every 
act of inspiration ; and still more, lately of the Voltaic aura, in consequence 
of those wonderful effects which this aura is now well known to produce on 
the muscular fibres of animals, not only during life, but often for some hours 
after death has taken place. I remarked farther, that Mr. John Hunter had 
traced this living principle to many of the ori^anized fluids, as well as to the 
solids ; and that he had especially developed it in the blood, which, coinci- 
dently with the Mosaic declaration, he believed to be its immediate seat. 
" The difficulty," observes he, " of conceiving that the blood is endowed with 
life while circulating, arises merely from its being a fluid ; and the mind not 
being accustomed to the idea of a living fluid."^ And I observed, that by a 
varietv of important and well-defined experiments, this enterprising and inde- 
fatigable indagator had succeeded in proving, not only that it contributes in a 
greater degree to the vital action and to the vital material of the general sys- 
tem than any other constituent part of it, whether solid or fluid, but has all 
the essential properties of life ; that it is capable of being acted upon, and 
contracting, like the muscular fibre, upon the application of an appropriate sti- 
mulus, as atmospheric air, for example ; on which occasion it becomes con- 
stringed into that cake or coagulum which every one must have beheld in 
blood drawn from the arm : that in all degrees of atmospherical temperature, 
of heat or cold, which the body is capable of enduring, it maintains an 
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•omlity in its own temperature with scarcely any vaiiation : that in the ease 
of paralytic limbs it is the only power that continues vitaUty in them and pre* 
serves them from corruption : that though not vascular itself, it is capable 
by its own energy of producing new vessels out of its own substance, and 
vessels, too, of every description, lympliatics, arteries, and even nerves; and, 
finally, that though, like the muscular fibre, it is capable of contracting upon 
the application of a certain degree of appropriate stimulus, like the muscular 
fibre, also, it is instantly exhausted of its vital power whenever such stimulus 
is excessive ; and that the stroke of lightning which destroys the muscular 
fibre and leaves it flaccid and incontractile, destroys likewise the blood, and 
leaves it loose and incoagulable. 

In every organized system, then, whether animal or vegetable, and in every 
part of such system, whether solid or fluid, we trace an evident proof of that 
controlling and identifying power which physiologists have denominated, and 
with much propriety, the pamciPLi of ufe. Of its cause and nature we know 
no more than we do of the cause and nature of gravitation or magnetism. It 
is neither essential mind nor essential matter; it is neither passion nor sensa- 
tion ; but, though unquestionably distinct from all these, is capable of com- 
bining with any of them : it is possessed of its own book of laws, to which, 
under the same circumstances, it adheres without the smallest deviation ; 
and its sole and uniform aim, whetlier acting generally or locally, is that of 
health, preservation, or reproduction. The agency by which it operates is 
that which we denominate or should denominate wsrufCT, and the actions by 
which its sole and uniform aim is accomplislied are what we mean or should 
mean by ucstuictivb actioics ; or, to speak somewhat more precisely, instinct 
is the operation of the living principle, whenever manifestly directing its 
operations to the health, preservation, or reproduction of a living frame, or 
anypart of such frame.* 

The law of instinct, then, is the law of the living principle : instinctive 
actions are the actions of the living principle ; and cither is that power which 
characteristically distinguishes organized from unorganized matter, and per- 
vades and regulates the former as gravitation pervades and regulates the lat« 
ter, uniformly operating by definite means, in definite cireumstances, to the 
general welfare of the uidividual system or of its separate organs ; advaneing 
tnem to perfection, preserving them in it, or laying a foundation for their re- 
production, as the nature of the case may require. It applies equally to i^ants 
and to animals, and to every part of the plant as well as to every part of the 
animal, so long as such part continues alivc.f It is this which maintains from 
age to age, with so much nicety and precision, the distinctive characters of dif- 
ferent kmds and species ; which, as is noticed in a preceding study, carries off 
the waste or worn out matter, supplies it with new,| and in a thousand in* 
stances suggests the mode of cure, or even effects the cure itself, in cases of 
injury or disease. It is *' the divmity that stire within us** of Stahl ; the vis me« 
dicatrix naturae of Hoffman and CuUen,^ and the physicians of our own day. 
It is hence the strawberry travels from spot to spot, and the cod or the cuckoo, 
with a wider range, from shore to shore, or from climate to climate.| 
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In sttpplying the place of reason, it is perpetually assuming its semblance* 
Let us take an example or two from both the vegetable and the animal world. 

In order that the seeds of plants should produce and perfect their respective 
kinds, it is necessary that their shoots should rise to the surface of the earth 
to enjoy the benefit of light and air. Now in whatever direction the eye of a 
seed, from which germination first radiates, is placed, these shoots ascend 
equally to the surface, either in curved or straight lines, according as such 
ascent may be most easily accomplislibd. Mr. John Hunter sowed a (quantity 
of pease and beans with their eyes placed in different directions, in a tub» 
which he afterward inverted, so that the bottom was turned uppermost while 
the mould was prevented from falling out by a fine net. And in order that 
the under surface might possess a superior stimulus of light and heat to the 
upper, he placed looking-glasses around the mouth of the tub in such a way 
that a mucn stronger lignt was reflected upon the inverted mould than that of 
the direct rays of the sun ; while at the same time he covered the bottom of the 
tub with straw and mats to prevent the mould in this direction from being af- 
fected by solar influence. Yet the same instinctive law of ascent still prevaUed. 
After waiting a considerable length of time, and perceiving that no snoots had 
protruded through the lower surface of the mould, he examined the contents 
of the tub, and found that they had all equally pressed upwards, and were 
making their way through the long column of mould above them, towards this 
reversed bottom of the vessel ; and that where the eyes had been placed 
downwards, the young shoots had turned round so as to take the same direc- 
tion. As one experiment leads on to another, he determined to try the effect 
of placing other seeds of the same kinds in a tub to which a rotatory motion 
should be given, so that every part of it might be equally and alternately 
uppermost, and the seeds should have no advantage in one direction over 
another. Here, as we oflen behold in other cases, the instinctive principle 
of accommodation was baffled by a superior power, and the different shoots 
instead of ever turning round uniformly adhered to a straight line, except 
where they met with a pebble or any other resistance, when they made a curve 
to avoid such obstruction, and then resumed a straight line in the direction 
into which they were thereby thrown, without ever endeavouring to return 
to the original path. 

Amono^ animals we have various proofs of a like impulse, and we have also 
proofs of its being occasionally overpowered by a stronger cause. Thus, in 
cases of eruptive fever, there is an obvious effort of the instinctive principle 
to throw the morbific matter towards the surface of the body, where it can do 
least mischief. And where a deei>-seated abscess has formed in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of a cavity that cannot be opened into without great 
danger, as that of the chest or the stomach, the same instinctive principle 
of preservation leads forward the action in a different direction, though, as in 
the experiment of the bean-seeds in the inverted tub, with much greater 
labour and difficulty ; and the abscess at length opens externally ; and the 
remedial process of the formation of new living matter which immediately 
succeeds, commences under the same mysterious guidance. If, in the course 
of this common tendency to the surface, an obstructive cause be encountered, 
of supenor force to the instinctive principle itself, the latter, as in the experi- 
ment of the beans exposed to the action of a rotatory motion, is overpowered, 
and the result is doubtful, and often fatal. 

But these examples are general : let us advert to a few of a more particular 
nature. All the different species of birds, in constructing their nests, not 
only adhere to a peculiar plan, but, wherever they can obtain them, to peculiar 
kinds of materisds : but if these materials be not to be procured, the accom- 
roodatinff power of the instinctive principle, as in the cases just related, 
directs them to others, and suggests the best substitutes. Thus the red- 
breast uniformly prefers oak-leaves as a lining for her nest, wherever she can 
acQuire them ; but if these be not to be had, she supplies the want by moss 
and hair. So where the bird is of small size, and the eggs are naturally nu- 
merous, the nest is always made proportionally warm, that the nestlings may 
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•11 equally {uurtake of the vififjring heat Thus the wren, who laya from ten 
to eighteen eggs* constructs her little edifice with the greatest care, and 
of the wannest materials ; while the plover and the eagle, whose eggs are so 
few that the body may easily cover them, build with little solicitude, and some- 
times content themselves with the naked cleft of a rock. And thus, too, in 
very cold winters in Lapland, the fond water-fowl will occasionally strip 
the down off its breast to line its nest and protect its progeny. 

When a wasp, in attempting to tran^rt a dead companion from the nest, 
finds the load too heavy, he cuts off its head, and carries it out in two portions.* 

A strawberry offset planted in a patch of sand will send forth almost the 
whole of its runners in the direction in which the proper soil lies nearest, and 
few, and sometimes none, in the line in which it lies most remote. 

When a tree which requires much moisture (says Mr. Knight) has sprunff 
up or been planted in a dry soil, in the vicinity of water, it has been observed 
that a mucn larger portion of its roots has been directed towards the water ; 
and that when a tree of a different species, and which requires a dry soil, has 
been placed in a similar situation, it has appeared, in the direction given to 
its roots, to have avoided the water and moist soil.^f 

^ When a tree (remarks Dr. Smith) happens to grow from seed on a wall 
(and he particularly alludes to an ash in which the fact actually occurred), it 
Has been observed, on arriving at a certain size, to stop for a while and send 
down a root to the ground. As soon as this root was established in the soil, 
the tree continued increasing to a large magnitude.**^ 

The best means, perhaps, that a plant can possess of resisting the effects 
of drought, is a tuberous or bulbous root The grass called phleum pratetuCf 
or common catstail, when growing in pastures that are uniformly moist, has 
a fibrous roo% for it is lo^ly supplied with a snfilciency of water ; but in 
dry situations, or such as are only occasionally wet, its root acouires a bul- 
bous form, and thus instinctively accommodates the plant witn a natural 
reservoir. 

And there are various other grasses, as the alopecnrus gtnieuUUuit or geni- 
culate foxtail, that exhibit the same curions adaptation.^ 

There are some philosophers and physiologists who have endeavoured to 
ascribe the whole of these very extraordinary phenomena to the mechanical 
powers of gravitation and centrifugal force: among whom I may especiaUy 
RH^ntion Mr. Knight who has attempted it in a very ingenious piper to 
which I have just alluded. There are others who ascribe them to the ooera- 
tion of an intelligent principle, among whom, more especially, as I nave 
already observed, is Dr. Darwin. Of these two causes the instances Just sub- 
mitted to you, and thousands more might be added to them, sufficiently 
prove that the first is inadequate and that the second does not always exist ; 
at least that the phenomena are often found in organized forms in which, to 
a rortainty, the precise organs do not exist which are the only known seat* 
of intelli^nre and sensation in the visible worid. They are hence to be 
resolved into another cause, equally remote from either, more complex in its 
operations than that of gravity, but less so, perhaps, than those of intelligence 
and feeling; embracing a distinct family of well-defined and cognate actionsy 
always aiming at the same common end, the perfection, preservation, or 
reproduction of the system in which they exist; and constituting what we 
should denominate instinct the general property of the living principle or the 
Inw of organized life in a state of action. 

But the subject is too important to be closed here. It remains yet to point 
out the difference between instinct and sensation or feeling, as well as be- 
tween instinct and reason. It remains yet for me to show you that all these 
mre equally distinct principles; that they may exist separately or conjointly; 
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and it remains also for me to offer examples from among the more cmkNisor 
striking instances of each of these recondite powers, both under a more simj^ 
and a more complicated modification. This shall form the basis of oar ensainff 
study. At present 1 shall only farther observe that instinct ma^ be defined 
the operation of the principle of organized life by the exercise or certain ii»> 
tural powers directed to the present or future good of the individual ; and rea- 
son the operation of the principle of intellectual life, by the exercise of certain 
acquired powers directed to the same end. Both equally answer theb oljject, 
are equally perfect in their kind, and equally display their common origin. 

Whether with Besson or with Inettaict blest. 
ThuH all enjoy the power whieh raita them beat ; 
To bUas alike by that direction tend. 
And find the meana proportioned to their end. 
fiav, where Aill Inatmct ia th* onerrinff gnide. 
What Pope or Council can they need beaida 1 
Reaaon, however able, cool at beet, 
Caroanot fbr aervioe, or but aenrea when preaaPd; 
' Staya tiU> we call, and then not often near ; 
But honeat Instinct cornea a volunteer : 
Sure never to o'erahoot, but Juat to hit. 
While atill too wide or ahort ia human wit ; 
Sure, bv quick nature, happineaa to gain, ^ 
Which heavier Reason labours at in vain. 
Thia, too, aerves always. Reason never kmf , 
One must go right, the other may go wrong \ 
See then the acting and comparing powera, 
One in their nature, which are two in oura ; 
And Reaaon raiae o*er Instinct as you can. 
In thia t ia CkMl directa, in that *t ia man.— FOPB. 



LECTURE V. 

ON THE DISTINCTIVE CHARACTERS OF INSTINCT, SENSATION, AND INTELLIOEHCB. 

We closed our last study by observing that instinct is the operation of 
the principle of organized life by the exercise of certain natural powers 
directed to the present or future good of the individual, while reason is the 
operation of the principle of intellectual life by the exercise of certain ac- 
quired powers directed to the same end. Hence reason demands discipline 
and attains maturity ; instinct, on the contrary, neither demands the one nor 
is capable of attaining the other ; it is disciplined and mature from the first, 
and is as perfect in the infant as in the man. 

Instinct, however, has as often been confounded with fbelino or sensation 
as it has with perception, which is the outline or foundation of reason : and 
hence another source of those perplexities and errors in distinguishing be- 
tween anim^ and vegetable life which we noticed in the preceding lecture : 
perplexities and errors which have been productive of the most absurd and 
disgustfng consequences, and especially in regard to the delicate and elegant 
science of botany. 

Instinct, sensation, and perception are all principles essentially different; 
they may, indeed, exist conjointly, but each of them is capable of existing 
separately. Instinct is the common law or property of organized matter, as 
gravitation is of unorganized ; and the former bears the same analogy to sen- 
sation and perception as the latter does to crystallization and chemical afll- 
nity. Instinct is the general faculty of the organized mass, as gravitation is 
of the unorganized mass ; sensation and perception are peculiar powers or 
faculties appertaining to the first, as crystallization and affinity are appeiw 
taining to the second : they can only exist under certain circumstances oi the 
organized or unorganized matter to which they respectively belong. 

This parallel, indeed, may be carried much farther. Gravitation discovers 
itself tmder different modifications, different degrees of power, andy conse* 
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qnently, different effects. Instinct evinces an equal diversity in all these in- 
stances. Gravitation belongs equally to the smallest and to the largest por- 
tions of unorganized matter : instinct, in like manner, belongs equally to the 
smallest and to the largest portions of organized matter ; it exists alike in 
solids and in fluids ; in the whole frame and in every part of the frame ; in every 
organ, and in every part of every organ, so long as the principle of life con- 
tinues. Sir Isaac Newton established the doctrine of gravitation, and over- 
came all objections to it chiefly by the modesty with which he propounded 
and illustrated it. Without inquinng into the nature of its essence, he con- 
tented himself with recognising it by its operations and laws. It is the aim 
of the present study to follow this great example ; and leaving all discussions 
concerning the essence of instinct or of organized life, on which instinct is 
dependent, and which constitutes its sphere, as matter constitutes the sphere 
of gravitation, to point out nothing more than the nature of its action, and oc- 
casionally to catch a glance at the laws by which it is regulated. 

From what has been already said, we see clearly that the power of instinct 
runs equally through the limits of vegetable and animal life, and conse- 
quently, that instinct, sensation and perception, whatever they consist in, are 
powers or principles essentially different. Instinct is the common property 
of organized life in all its fonns, but life itself is not necessarily connected 
cither with reason or sensation ; and it is of no small consequence that we 
attend to this curious and extraordinary fact, the proofs of which are abun- 
dantly in our own possession. The blood is alive, and has all the common 
properties of life, as was very satisfactorily shown in an antecedent lecture, 
from the experiments of Mr. John Hunter; but we all know that it possesses 
neither feelmg nor intelligence : the bones, the cartilages, the cellular mem- 
Inrane, and the cuticle are alive; but, in a state of health, they are equally des- 
titute of both these properties, and whether in health or disease, are always 
destitute of the latter. 

Sensation and perception, so far as we are capable of witnessing, can only 
exist in appropriate oivans, as nerves, or modifications of nerves, which are 
Che only known seat of the one, and the brain, or some modification of brain* 
which is the only known seat of the other. In the higher classes of animals* 
as mammals, birds, amphibials, and fishes, the nerves take their rise from ths 
brain, or rather from some particular part of it. But this is not an indis- 
pensable law of life; for, in insects, we meet with nerves, but no brain; and 
in most zoophytic and many other tribes of worms, with neither brain nor 
nerves. And hence, wherever these organs or either of them arc discover- 
mUe, it is consistent with right reason tu infer, that the faculty also exists to 
which they respectively give rise. But, on the contrary, where neither of 
these organs exists, as in plants, and a multitude of the lowest tribes of ani* 
nials, which in the zoological system of I«aroarck are on this account denomi- 
nated apaikic or insentient,* we have the same reason for inferring that» 
though life is present, and, indeed, in many instances, peculiarly tenacious 
mnd vigorous, there is neither intelligence nor sensation ; and that the whole 
of the vital functions and operations are performed, like the semblances of 
intelligence in the precedin|r case, by the common law of instinct ; whieh^ 
operating in different ways, m different organs, and beings of different struc- 
tares, appertains to living matter of every kind. 

These observations will apply to the vegetable as well as to the inimal 
kingdom ; for plants have a close analogy to the senseless tribes, the tnbi- 
pores, madrepores, sponges, and infusory worms, we are now contemplating 
in their structure ana origin, as well as m the limited ran^ of their powers : 
these animals being in many instances equally simple m their make, Hnd 
equally destitute of locomotion, and eoually propagating their kinds by the 
generation of buds or bulbs, instead of by that of seeds or eggs. Like these 
low kmds of aninuls, plants, moreover, are altogether without organs either 
ofeeoeeor intcUigeiice; mod it is eooseqneatly correct to infer* Ihet they are 
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equally without the faculties which it is the sole property of such organs to 
develope. And hence, again, however curious and astonishing the powers 
they occasionally evince, they are powers that can only be resolved* as in 
the case of zoophytic worms, into the ever present and ever active law of 
instinct or organized life. We hear, indeed, at times, of the ascription of 
mental or corporeal passions to vegetables ; of general feeling and ideas ; of 
love and languishment, and desire and aversion. But all this is fancy, and 
proceeds from an erroneous and contracted view of the general nature of the 
law of instinct, and its extraordinary power of supplying the place of sense 
and reason, where these, or the organs in which they reside, are not present. 
We hear, in like manner, occasionally! of the brain, stomach, lungs, and 
nerves of vegetables ; but all this is still more imaginary than the preceding; 
it is a mere fancy built upon a mere fancy : nobody has ever been capable of 
pointing out the probable or even possible seat of such organs, and they have 
only been idly conjectured because the faculties to which they give rise have 
been conjectured antecedently. 

Is there, then, no such thing as instinctive feeling 1 — a term in every one*8 
mouth, and which every one, till he tries, supposes lie comprehends t What 
but an instinctive feeling is the love of life, the dread of death, the economy 
of pairing, and the desire of progeny ? 

Wherever feeling exists, these, in a certain sense, may unquestionably be 
called instinctive feelings ; but it should be remembered that the expression 
is, in every instance, of a compound character, and involves two distinct 
ideas, which may exist either separately or conjointly : and we have the same 
reason for using the phrase instinctive intelligence as instinctive feeling: for 
we can only mean, or ought only to mean, instinct combined with inielltgenct, 
or instinct combined with feelings according to the nature of the case 
before us. 

Combinations of this kind, indeed, are not unfrequent; and I shall pre- 
sently proceed to produce examples of them : but it becomes necessary to 
observe, in the present place, that all the operations we are now adverting to, 
and which are usually characterized as instinctive feelings, as self-preserva* 
tion, attachment to life, resistance of destruction, reproduction of the whole 
or of separate parts of the system, and even the economy of pairing, though 
often united with feeling, and not un frequently with intelligence as well, 
occur, nevertheless, in a multiplicity of instances in which we have either 
direct proofs, or the most cogent reasons for believing, that there is neither 
feeling nor intelligence whatever; and that every thing is the result of pure, 
unintelligent, insentient instinct. 

I have just observed that the blood is alive : it has all the common properties 
of life; irritability, contractility, and a power of maintaining its natural scale 
of heat, whatever be the temperature of the atmosphere by which it is sur- 
rounded : and it is perpetually showing its attachment to life by the due and 
discretionary exercise of these properties with a view of preserving life. It 
equally resists every excess of cold or of heat that may be injurious to it^ 
and hence sometimes raises the thermometer and sometimes depresses it : it 
contracts itself, like the muscular fibre, upon the application of an appropriate 
stimulus, and conveys the principle of life, and powerfully assists in applying 
that principle to parts in which the vital action is languid, or has altogether 
ceased. There is no part of the animal system that evinces in a more emi- 
nent degree the faculty of self-preservation, or sdf-production, of attachment 
to life, or of resistance to whatever is injurious, than the blood ; and yet every 
one knows that this faculty is pure, unmixed instinct, equally destitute of 
feeling or intelligence : it is, as I have already defined instinct to be in every 
instance, a ** simple operation of the principle of organized life by the exercise 
of certain natural powers directed to the present or future good of the 
individual."* 

In the new-laid egg we have an equal proof of the same faculty of self- 

* Compttre bere Giitanner^ M^moirei lur rirritabUHd, contiderte eomme Principe da Vie dam la Natan 
arganiaec.'Jouiii. de Fhyaiqae, 17VK). 
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MsenratioDi the same attachment to life, and resistance to destruction. Fory 
like the blood of a healthy adult, the new-laid egg, the few and simple vessels 
of which are merely in a nascent and liquescent state, and which can scarcely 
be regarded otherwise than as a fluid, is capable equally of counteracting 
heat, cold, and putrefaction, and does forcibly counteract them for a consider- 
able period longer than an egg that has been frozen or in any other way 
deprived of its vital and instinctive principle. It is this vital and instinctive 
principle that alone matures the egg, and shapes the matter of which it con- 
sists into distinct and specific lineaments, and calls forth the power which it 
does not yet possess, of sensation and perception. In what way these attri- 
butes are proNduced we know not ; but we see them issuing from the matter 
of the egg alone, when aided by the additional and cherishing power of simple 
heat. And, provided it be properly regulated and applied, it is of no import- 
ance from what Quarter such heat is derived ; for we have already had occa- 
sion to observe, that the warmth of a sand-bath or of an oven will answer as 
effectually as that of the mother's sitting over it. 

But let us not rest here : let us proceed to examples of the renewal or pro- 
pagation of life, from parent stocks; to examples of the reproduction oi the 
whole, or of separate parts of the system, in cases in which there is as ob- 
vious a destitution of sensation or intelligence ; and where, as in the pre** 
ceding instances, the whole must be the result of pure insentient instinct. 

There is not a single organ in the animal frame but what is perpetually 
reproducing itself, alternately dying and renewing; so that the same man of 
to-day has not an individual particle belonging to him of that which consti- 
tuted his corporeal frame ten, fifteen, or twenty years ago. And yet the 
whole of this im|)ortant change, this entire reproduction of the material sys- 
tem, though occurring in sentient and even in intelligent organs, occurs at 
the same time without any kind of feeling or consciousness in the individual* 
or the organs that constitute the individual. 

This very curious fact is still more obvious in the generation of new 
matter of every kind, — muscular, glandular, bony, and even nervous, upoa 
the death of a considerable portion of an organ in consequence of external 
injury or other violence. The nice and admirable law by which the dead 
•ubetancc is carried off, and its place supplied by the gradual reproductioo 
of fresh matter of the very same nature and properties, 1 have already ex- 
plained.* In the separation of the dead from the living parts, there is gene- 
rally, thoueh not always, some degree of pain, from the increased local actioo 
that takes place, and more especially from the tension given to the skin by 
the secretion of sound and healthy pus, in order to effect its bursting ; but iii 
the actual generation of the new material that is to fill up the cavity, and 
supply the place of what is lost, there is no nain or sensation whatever in a 
healthy process; while, as I have likewise already observed, the pointing of 
Uie abscess, like the pointing of the seeds of peas or beans, in what direction 
soever they are sown, will be uniformly towards the surface,! whatever be 
the obstacles that must be overcome in order to reach it. 

The generation of life, then, no more necessarily demands or implies the 
existence of sensation, than atuchment to life, or a self-preserving principle : 
it may be combined with it, but it may also exist separately or without iL 
Monro, indeed, has distinctly proved by experiment, that the limb of a Iiog 
can live and be nourished, and its wounds healed, without any nerve what- 
ever, and, consequently, without any souroe or known possibtlitv of sensation* 

Let us apply this reasoning, which I admit is thus far drawn from individual 
parts of the system alone, to a regeneration or reproduction of the entire system. 

The lungs or gills of an animal are precisely analogous to the leaves of a 
plant. All these, as I have already observed, are perpetually changinff by a 
nicely balanced alternation of decay and reprodoctioo. in animals and ever- 
green plants this change is so gradual as lo elude all notice, in deciduous 
piaotSt 00 the cootrary, it is sudden sod obvioiis to etsry one; yet lbs 
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Instinctiye power that produces the one change produces also the other; and 
as in the former case we hav^ a perfect consciousness that the effect takes 
l^ace without any sensation or intelligence, no man will be so extravagant 
as to maintain that there is any sensation or intelligence concerned in the 
latter. But the very same process that produces the leaves or shoots of 
plants produces also their buds; the vegetable vessels are the same; there 
IS no new principle employed, but merely an adaptation of the one common 
principle oi instinct or the law of simple life to the production of a different 
effect ; for the very same eye may, by too much or too little pruning of the 
wood, be converted into a shoot or into a bud. The buds of plants, however^ 
are their proper offspring ; and in many cases as perfectly so as their seed- 
lings, or those reared from seeds. In other instances we find a progeny 
equally perfect produced by a separation of bulbs or roots, or by radicles 
shooting out from creeping joints, as in the strawberry. In all which it 
would be absurd, even if plants were possessed of a nervous system, which 
they are not, to contend that a sense of feeling was more exerted than in the 
reproduction of the separate organs of an animal, to support the common 
wear and tear of animal life. 

Why, then, should it ever have been contended that such a kind of sensation 
is necessary in the formation of seeds, by the conjoint action of what have been 
denominated a male and female organization ? The stimulus of moisture, of 
light, heat, and air, evolves equally the specific flower ; and the ever-present 
and all-pervading law of Nature determines the different parts of the flower, 
or the different flowers themselves, to be of different characters : the farina 
is secreted from the anther, a part which is called the male organ ; and as it 
drops upon the open tube of the pistil, which is denominated the female organ, 
it becomes a new stimulus, and excites to a new action. But neither stimulus 
nor action are necessarily sensation, nor the sources of sensation. The 
pistil, or rather the receptacle which lies at the bottom of the pistil, in 
consequence of this new excitation, evolves or produces a new material, 
which we call a seed ; but during the formation and evolution of this seed, 
from first to last, there is no more necessity for supposing the existence of any 
thing like sensation, than during the antecedent stimulus of the light, and heat, 
and moisture, upon the parent stem by which the flower itself became evolved ; 
or during the same stimulus upon the joints or bulbs of the plant by which 
an equally healthy and perfect progeny has, perhaps, been produced from these 
different organs. 

I have already observed, that in the lowest class of animals we meet with 
instances of reproduction equally varied, and of the very same nature : some- 
times by buds or bulbs, as in the case of the polype ; sometimes by slips or 
lateral offsets, as in one or two species of the leech ; and sometimes, and per- 
haps more generally, by seeds or ova. But as, in the tribes I now refer to, 
we meet with neither nerves or nervous system, and as the reproduction 
of living matter does not necessarily demand the existence of a nervous 
system, or of that corporeal feeling to which alone, so far as we are acquainted 
with nature, a nervous system is capable of giving birth ; we have the strongest 
reason for supposing that the generation of progeny is, in these cases, as un- 
accompanied with passion or sensation as in the instance of plants. 

I have dwelt the longer upon this subject, as being anxious to divest one 
of the most elegant and interesting branches of natural history of the gross- 
ness and indelicacy with which it has been incrusted by the language and 
opinions of many modern physiologists ; and to open it as widely as possible 
to the study and pursuit of every one. 

It must be obvious, I think, that instinct has no more necessary connexion 
with feeling or sensation than with intelligence ; and that even the faculties 
of attachment to life, resistance to destruction, the economy of pairing, and 
the process of generation, though often combined with both sensation and 
intelligence, are not necessarily combined with either of them ; that intelli- 
gence is not more discrepant from sensation than sensati >n is from instinct ; 
that either may exist separately, and that all may exist together. 
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Whence derive the youngs of crery kind a knowledge of the pecuhar powers 
Ihat are to appertain to them hereailer, even before the full formation of the 
organs in which those powers are to reside ? To adopt the beautiful language 
of the first physiologist of Rome, 

Oornnt iwu prlus rltnlo qutin fVontibiis exatmt, 
niis iratiu p«^t, atqve inflbstOM Inuifoet : 
At eatnlel panthrrarum^ •cymn^aa leonnm, 
ITngQibcis, ae pedibua jam turn morsuque repaffnaiit, 
Vix adam qoom aunt deniea unfueaqoa creaial. 
Alitum propoTM yanua alia omne vidmniia 
Fldara, ec a pennla tranmliim petere auxiliamm.* 

Tha ]fmnif calf whOM IwnM 
NaVr fee bare aprouta^ with hia nakad fttwt 
Btktta when enrafed : toe lion whelp or paid 
WUh dawaand teach eooteoda, ere terth or dawa 
Scarce aprinf cooapiciMMta ; while the piirion'd trlba* 
Troat to their winn, and (torn th* expanded down 
Draw, when flm Bed(*d, a tremulona deftaiea. 

In like manner an infant, in dan^r of falling from its nurse*8 arms, stretches 
out its little hands to break the fall as though acquainted by experience with 
the use of such an action. We here meet with an instance of pure instinct ; 
hot we pursue the same conduct in adult age, and we have then an example 
of instinct combined with intelligence ; and intelligence, instead of opposing 
the instinctive exertion, encourage^ and fortifies it. So when caterpillars, 
observes Mr. Smellie, are shaken from a tree, in whatever direction they de- 
scend, they all instantly turn towards the trunk and climb upwards, though 
till now they have never been on the surface of the ground. 

The vegetable kingdom offers us examples of simple instinct equally sin- 

EUar and marvellous. Thus the stalk of the convolvulus twines from the 
a or east by the south to the west, the face being towards the south : the 
phaseolus vulgari$,OT kidney-bean, pursues the same course : while the honey- 
suckle and the hop take a perfectly reverse direction. Who will reveal to us 
the cause of these differences ? 

In the following instances the cause is obvious : it proceeds from the pe« 
enliar structure and power of the different animals to which they relate : and 
it would perhaps be as obvious to us in the preceding, were we as intimately 
acquainted with the nature of plants as of animals. The squirrel, the field- 
lyouse, and the very curious bird called nut-hatch (sitta Europaa), live equally 
on hazel-nuts ; but each of them opens them in a very different manner 
The squirrel, after rasping off* the small end, splits the shell in two with his 
lonff fore-teeth, as a man does with his knife : the field-mouse nibbles a hole 
with his teeth as regular as if drilled with a wimble, and yet so small that it 
IS wonderful how the kernel can be extracted through it ; while the nut-hatch 
picks an irreguUr racged hole with his bill ; but as this artist has no paws to 
hold the nut Arm while he pierces it, like an adroit workman he fixes it, as it 
were, in a vice in some cleft of a tree or in some crevice ; when, standing 
over it, he readily perforates the stubborn shell ; and while at work makes a 
rappmg noise that may be heard at a considerable distance.f 

The sphex or iehneumon wasp, in its perfect state, feeds on the nectary of 
flowers ; but as soon as she is fitted to deposits her eggs, she becomes actu- 
ated by an appetite of another kind. She first bores a small cylindrieal hole 
in a sandy sotl, into which, by accurately turning round, she drops an egg : 
she then seeks out a small green caterpillar that inhabits the leaves of the 
cabbage-plant, and which she punctures with her sting, yet so slightly and 
delicately as not to kill it ; she then rolls it up into a circle, and places it in 
tlM sandy nest immediately over the«egg. She continues the pursuit till she 
has eoonled twelve ; and has, in like maimer, deposited twelve caterpillars 
one over tlM other; and repeats the same pfocess till she has exhausted her- 
•flf oC bar etttirs stock of eggs. She immediately doaes the hc^es and dies, 
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intrusting her egga to the parent heat of the sun. The egg in each separate 
cell or aperture is soon hatched, and finds its food duly prepared for it, and 
firom its enfeebled state incapable of resisting its attack, though preserved 
from putrefaction by the little life that has remained to it. It feeds pro* 
gressively on the twelve caterpillars ; and by the time it has exhausted tlrem, 
becomes fitted for, and converted into, a chrysalis ; in due time it awakes from 
its dormancy, works its way to the surface of the earth, throws off its chry- 
salid investment, finds itself accommodated with wings, rises into the atmos- 
phere, feeds on the honey of plants instead of on maggots ; and at length 
pursues the very same train of actions to provide itself with a progeny which 
was pursued by the parent insect of the year before. 

In what I have thus far advanced, I have chiefly proved, however, that 
instinct may exist separately : I will next proceed to a few examples, in which 
it will be clear to every one that it may exist in conjunction with each of the 
other two principles of sensation and intelligence. 

And, first, as to its union with sensation. Wherever a nervous system is 
to be traced, which alone is the source of sensation, we have abundant proofs 
of such an alliance. We meet with it, without having language by which to 
describe it, in the glow and elasticity of health, in the satisfaction of a cheer- 
ful meal, and in the refreshment of sound and natural sleep after fatigue ; and 
we meet with it still more obviously, and in diversities which language is ca- 
pable of characterizing, in all those natural emotions to which wefhave just 
adverted, and which, in consequence of such alliance, have obtained the 
popular name of instinctive sensations or feelings, but which in reality are 
peculiar instincts combined with peculiar feelings. 

Let us select a few other examples. We are told by Galen,* that on opening 
a goat big with young he found one of the young ones alive, which he hastily 
snatched up, and took into a room where there were various vessels severally 
fitted for the purpose with wine, oil, honey, milk, grains, and fruits. The 
little kid first rose upon its feet and walked ; then shook itself, and scratched 
its side with one of its hoofs ; it next smelt alternately at all the dishes before 
it, and at last fixed upon and licked up the milk. In this case the sense of 
smell went distinctly in aid of the instinctive search after food, and deter- 
mined the particular kind : so that the instinct and the sensation co-operated. 
Thus rabbits, when left to the operation of pure instinct, dig holes in the 
ground for warmth and protection : but after continuing for some time in a 
domestic state, and finding that they can obtain a more comfortable asylum 
by other means, and with less labour, they seldom pursue, even when they 
have an opportunity, the instinctive process, but burrow in the straw, or 
whatever material is provided for them. 

In this case the sense of superior comfort combines itself, as in the pre- 
ceding, with the instinct, and pursues the same end, though by a change of 
the means. So again, the new-born young of all animals, in whatever way 
they take their food, are at first stimulated by instinct alone. The lamb 
sucks, the chicken pecks, and the nestling of the sparrow gapes. In like 
manner, the mother secretes or selects its food from an instinctive stimulus 
alone. The udder of the dam swells and becomes painful, the crop of the 
pigeon does the same ; and there are some birds, whose common food is grain, 
that during this season devour for their young, spiders and other insects, 
which nothinff could induce them to touch at any other time. This sweet 
intercourse of natural action lays a foundation for something that in a short 
time shows itself to be superior to instinct, though it has often, but erroneously, 
been so denominated. The young of two different mothers, if interchanged 
as soon as they are born or hatched, are as satisfied with the foster or suppo- 
sititious as with the natural parent : and the mothers, unless made suspicious 
of the deception, are as satisfied with their foster or supposititious young. 
But let the same interchange be attempted a week or a month afterward, and 
in no case will it succeed. Short as has been the intervening period, there 

* De Lodfl, lib. tI. eap. 6. 
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has been a birth of feeling as well as a growth of form ; the rising sense has 
nnited itself with the already mature instinct ; and the natural nurse and the 
natural nursling will pine equally, if separated from each other. 

The poet we have just adverted to, who may pre-eminently be called the 
poet of nature, has beautifully illustrated this remark by the yearning affec- 
tion of the cow for her young calf when it has strayed from her or she has 
been robbed of it ; hunting after it with intense anxiety in every direction, 
mourning for it with a cry that cannot fail to wind itself into every feeling 
heart, and equally refusing the fattening glebe and the refreshing stream.* 
The female dugon^ or sea-cow of the Sumatra coast, whose general history 
we have already given a glance at,t evinces a like degree of maternal affec« 
tion; insomuch that when its young has been entrapped or speared, the 
mother pursues it so closely and so fearlessly as to be taken with the greatest 
ease. The young sea-calves liave a short, sharp, pitiable cry, which the^ 
fre^uentl^ repeat ; and, like the stricken deer, are also said to shed tear^ 
which, Sir Thomas Raffles tells us, are carefully preserved by the common 
people as a charm, the possession of which is supposed to secure the affec- 
tions of those to whom they are attached in the same manner as they attract 
the mother to her young.^ 

The instinct of this early age, however, belongs to such early age alone, 
in^ to the purpose of such early age done : and when it has answered that 
purpose it ceasest and we meet with no more trace of it : but the feeling 
which follows so close upon it, and to which, perhaps, it has given birth, is 
of a higher order, and continues for a much longer period of time ; and for 
a period of time, indeed, directly proportioned to its intensity, or, in lothet 
words, to the ascending rank of sentient or percipient life in which it makes 
its appearance. 

Hence in the two lowest classes of animals, we meet with nothing of the 
tort whatever ; the young of insects and worms having a foreign food pro^ 
Yided for them without the intervention of the mother : and hence, too, iu 
various quadrupeds and birds the feeling progressively dies away as the 
young become independent ; while [ft man we tehold the principle of intelli- 
gence, in its most lovely and interesting character, a moral and internal feel- 
mg, a sense of gratitude and veneration on the one side, of keen complacency 
and delight on the other, and of active affection on both, catching hold of the 
two preceding principles, and producing a strung cord of intenmion that can 
never be broken but with the cords of the heart itself. 

Something of the kind is occasionally, indeed, to be met with in quadru- 
peds, as 1 have formerly observed in the case of the seal and lamantin trib^ 
(tnchecus MamUus), which pass through life in families of single male and 
single female, never deserting or deserted by their young, till the latter, hav- 
ing reached the term of maturity, separate to found families of their own. 

In tliese cases we see examples of all the three principles of instinct, sen- 
sation, and intelligence in a state of union : and we occasionally meet with still 
more extraordinary examples of the same fact. One of the most extraordi- 
nary, perhaps, is that related by Mr. Gilbert White, in his very interesting 
Histoiy of Selboum, of the gratitude and affection of a young hare towards a 
cat by which it had been suckled and brought up ; the leveret following the 
cat about the garden, playing with her like a kitten, and bounding towards 
her upon her purring or uttering any other call of tenderness. 

We see something of the same kind of internal feeling, and often exalted 
to a still higher pitch, in the gratitude and affection of the fond and faithful 
dog for a kind and indulgent master ; occasionally, indeed, rising superior to, 
and openly triumphing over, the strongest instinctive feelinn of the anim4 
frame, over thirst and hunger, and the love of life itself; and incitmff him tl 
perish voluntarily by the side of his master and share his grave, rather than 
abandon his corse, when, in the course of a solitary journey, he has suddenly 
fallen a victim to accident or violence. The late Bishop of Landaff hat a 
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striking anecdote to this effect in his very interesting Life, in which he relates 
the sui^en disappearance of a man, who, it seems, had perished on the top 
of Helvell3^n ; his body was found two months afterward in this exposed and 
desolate spot, with his faithful dog still sitting by it.* And he adds a similar 
tale, told him by the duke of Northumberland, concerning a young antelope 
that had perished by a fall, whose mother immediately quitted the pasture ia 
which she was feeding, sat piteously by the side of the body, which she re- 
fused to quit, and died of grief and huns^er. 

I will only adjoin another case of a like interesting kind, that occurred not 
long since in my own family. A favourite cat, that was accustomed from 
day to day to take her station quietly at my elbow, on the writing-table* 
sometimes for hour after hour, while I was engaged in study, became at 
length less constant in her attendance, as she had a kitten to take care of. 
One morning she placed herself in the same spot, but seemed unquiet ; and, 
instead of seating herself as usual, continued to rub her furry sides against 
my hand and pen, as though resolved to draw my attention and make me 
leave off. As soon as she had accomplished this point she leaped down on 
the carpet, and made towards the door with a look of great uneasiness. I 
opened the door for her as she seemed to desire ; but instead of going forward, 
she turned round and looked earnestly at me as though she wished me to 
follow her, or had something to communicate. I did not fully understand her 
meaning, and being much engaged at the time, shut the door upon her, that 
she might go where she liked. In less than an hour afterward she had again 
found an entrance into the room, and drawn close to me ; but instead of 
mounting the table and rubbing herself against my hand as before, she was 
now under the table and continued to rub herself against my feet ; on moving 
which, I struck them against a something which seemed to be in their way; 
and, on looking down, beheld, with equal grief and astonishment, the dead 
body of her little kitten covered over with cinder-dust, and which I supposed 
had been alive and in good health. I now entered into the entire train of this 
afflicted cat's feelings. She had suddenly lost the nursling she doted on, and 
was resolved to make me acquainted with it, — assuredly that I might know 
her grief, and probably also that I might inquire into the cause ; and finding 
me too dull to understand her expressive motioning that I would follow her to 
the cinder- heap on which the dead kitten had been thrown, she took the great 
labour of bringing it to me herself, from the area on the basement floor, and 
up a whole flight of stairs, and laid it at my feet. I took up the kitten in my 
hand, the cat still following me, made inquiry into the cause of its death, 
which I found, upon summoning the servants, to have been an accident in 
which no one was much to blame ; and the yearning mother leaving thus 
attauied her object, and gotten her master to enter into her cause, and divide 
her sorrows with her, gradually took comfort, and resumed her former station 
by my side. 

Yet, not unfrequently we meet with instances of the union of intelligence 
alone with instinct alone ; of design and contrivance directed to extraordi- 
naiy occasions, no moral or internal feeling being necessary. 

The rook usually and instinctively builds her nest in the tallest branches of 
the tallest trees : in Welbourn churchyard, however, as we learn in a letter 
to Dr. Darwin, from a relative, a rookery was not long since formed on the 
outside of the spire, and the tops of the loftiest windows. There had formerly 
been a row or grove of high trees in the neighbourhood, but they had been 
cut down ; and their aerial tenants being dispossessed of their proper man- 
sion, had betaken themselves to the church-spire and windows, as the most 
appropriate building for their purpose ; and had thus manifestly evinced the 

* sir Walter Scott bat, with much Judgment, selected a sbnilar, perhapa the aame atory, u tha 
of one of tha moat impreaalTe and popular ballada in the Engliah languafo: 

I climb'd the dark brow of the mighty HelreUyn, 
I^Lkea and nsountains beneath me gieam*d miity and wide, 

All waa atillf aave, by fits, when t^e eagle was yelling, 
And atarting anrand me the echoea replied, dtc. Ac. 
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alliance of inttinct with intelligence.* So the jackdaws of Selbouniy ac- 
cording to Mr. White, not finding a sufficiency of towers and steeples, and 
lofty houses, on which they usudly hung theur nests in this pleasant village, 
accommodated themselres to the occasion, and built them in forsaken rabbit- 
borrows. 

The ostrich is accused of a total want of natural feeling, because she aban- 
dons her eggs to be hatched by the heat of the sun : when incubation is ne- 
cessary, however, the ostrich instinctively employs it, and that, too, in con- 
junction with an intelligence which is rarely evinced by other birds. Thus 
m Senegal, where the heat is still great, she relinquishes her eggs during the 
day, but sits upon them through the night ; and at the Cape of Good Hope, 
where the heat is less considerable, she sits upon them, like other birds, both 
day and night. In like manner ducks and geese, though not renowned for 
sagacity, cover up their eggs when they quit them, till their return to the 
nest; and there are few birds that do not turn and shift their eggs at different 
periods of the tedious process of incubation, so as to give an equal degree 
of warmth to every part. We have already observed, however, tnat the ac- 
commodating DOwer of the instinctive principle to particular circumstances, 
which so wonaerfully enables it to supply the place of reason, gives it, in 
many instances, a striking assumption of its character. It is, hence, possi- 
ble tnat one or two of the examples here noticed may be referrible to this ac- 
commodating faculty ; but the exercise of a certain extent of reason, as a 
distinct principle, must be admitted in several of them, in which there is not 
only a display of design and contrivance towards the accomplishment of this 
new object, but apparently of design and contrivance as the result of a gene- 
ral convention and discussion of the question submitted to the tribe assembled 
on the occasion, and whose common interest is at stake. 

Generally speaking, the principle of instinct is perfect and infallible in its 
l^idance ; there is, however, an occasional aberration, perhaps a playfulness, 
m this as in every other part of nature. Thus the light of the candle is, by 
flies and various other insects, mistaken for the light and warmth of the sun, 
oAcn to the loss of limb or even life itself. So the flesh-fly and blow-fly 
(musca camifica and m. votnitoria) arc deceived by the smell of the carrion- 
flower (stapelia Airitito), and often deposite their eggs upon it instead of upon 
putrescent meat ; in consequenre of which the grubs die almost as soon as 
natched, for want of proper nourishment. 

In like majmer we find, occasionally, a few migrating birds in countries 
where they were never seen before, and which have evidently mistaken their 
course. 

There are various instincts, connected, for the most part, with a singularity 
of configuration, that are either peculiar to the birds, or altogether anomalous. 
But they show, at least, that the great Author of nature is the lord and not the 
slave of his own laws, and is at all times capable of producing definite effects 
by a diversity of means. Thus the didus iolitanui, or solitary dodo, in 
l^neral esteemed almost as stupid a bird as the ostrich, divides the labour of 
incubation with his female, and alternately sits upon the e^gs during her 
absence. The hen of this tribe has a protuberance on each side the breast, 
like the teat of quadrupeds. When the young of the turtle-dove are hatched, 
and capable of receiving nutriment from the crop of the mother, the male 
parent experiences an equal change and enlargement m this organ, secretes 
the same nutritive material, and equally contnbutc's to the support of its 
nestlings. 

I have already observed that insects in general deposite their eggs in placet 
admirably suited to the future wants of the nascent larves, and then forever 
take leave of their embryo progeny : but the forficulaavricii/aria,or common 
ear-wig, broods over her young like a hen, and only quits them at night, 
which IS the usual period in which this genus flies in pursuit of food or 
raereation. 

• Pvw S*« I p. Ml. 
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Among migrating birds it is not very uncommon for the males alone to dare 
the dangers of a distant voyage, and to leave the females behind them : but 
in tlie fringilla Caslebs, or cliaffinch, we find tliis rule completely inverted ; for 
the female chaffinches of Sweden quit their males and migrate to Holland 
towards the winter, and duly return to them in the spring; wlulc many of the 
males indulge in a profound sleep during the greater period of their absence. 

Most vegetables indulge in a winter-sleep of the same kind ; but there are 
some that sleep still longer. Thus the tuberose root of the ferraria Ferra' 
riola, an ornamental herbaceous plant of the Cape of Good Hope, remains 
torpid every alternate year, and sometimes continues in this state for two 
years together, without putting forth either leaf or fibre. 

Let us close these observations with a momentary glance at the very sin- 
gular instinctive powers of the cancer ruricola, or land-crab. This is an in- 
habitant of the tropical regions, and especially of the Bahama islands: it is 
CTCgarious, and associates in large bodies that preserve an orderly society, 
for the most part, in the recesses of inland mountains, though they regularly 
once a year march down to the seaside in an army of some millions, to de- 
posite their spawn in the ocean. The time selected for this expedition is 
usually the month of May, when they sally forth from the stumps of hollow 
trees, the clefts of rocks, and subterranean burrows, in enormous multitudes. 
The whole ground, indeed, is covered with this reptile band of adventurers; 
and no geometrician could direct them to their destined station by a shbrter 
course. They turn neither to the right hand nor to the left, whatever be the 
obstacles that intervene: and if they meet with a house they will rather 
attempt to scale the walls than relinquish the unbroken tenor of their way. 
Occasionally, however, they are obliged to conform to the face of the country; 
and if it be intersected by rivers, they pursue t)ie stream to its fountain head. 
In great dearth of rain they are compelled to halt, when they seek the most 
convenient encampment and remain there till the weather changes. They 
make a similar halt when the sun shines with intense heat, and wait for the 
cool of the evening. The journey often takes them up three months before 
they arrive on the seacoast ; as soon as they accomplish which, they plunge 
into the water, shake off their spawn upon the sands, which they leave to 
nature to mature and vivify, and immediately measure back their steps to the 
mountains. The spawn, thus abandoned, are not left to perish : the soft 
sands afford them a proper nidus ; the heat of the sun, and the water, give 
them a birth ; when millions of little crabs are seen crawling to the shore and 
exploring their way to the interior of the country, and thus quitting their 
elementary and native habitation, for a new and untried mode of existence. 
It is the marvellous power of instinct that alone directs them, as it directed 
the parent hosts from whom they have proceeded ; that marvellous power 
vhich is co-extensive with the wide range of organic life, universally recog- 
nised, though void of sensation; consummately skilful, though destitute of 
intelligence ; demanding no growth or developement of faculties, but mature 
and perfect from its first formation. 

The general corollary resulting from these observations is as follows : that 
instinct, as 1 have already defined it to be, is the operation of the principle of 
organized life by the exercise of certain natural powers, directed to the pre- 
sent or future good of the individual; while reason is the operation of the 
principle of intellectual life by the exercise of certain acquired powers di- 
rected to the same object : that it appertains to the whole organized mass, as 
gravitation does to the whole unorganized ; equally actuating the smallest 
and the largest portions, the minutest particles and the bulkiest systems ; 
every organ and every part of every organ, whether solid or fluid, so long as 
it continues alive: that, like gravitation, it exhibits, under particular circum- 
stances, different modifications, different powers, and different effects ; but 
that, like gravitation, too, it is subject to its own division of laws, to which, 
under definite circumstances, it adheres without the smallest deviation ; and 
that its sole and uniform aim, whether acting generally or locally, is that of 
perfection, preservation, or reproduction. 
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Of its mode of existence we know nothing : but as little do we know of 
the principle of graritation or of mind. We can only assure ourselves that 
they are distinct powers, perhaps distinct essences ; and we see them acting, 
as well separately as conjointly, for the general good. Under their accordant 
influence we behold the plastic and mysterious substance of matter, which 
we must be especially careful not to confound with themselves, rising from 
** airy nothing^ into entitv; ascending from invisible elements into worlds 
and systems of worlds ; from shapeless chaos and confusion, into form, and 
order, and harmony; from brute and lifeless immobility, into energy and 
activity ; into a display of instinct, feeling, perception ; of being, and beauty, 
and happiness. One common design, one uniform code of laws, equally 
simple and majestic, equally local and comprehensive, pervades, informs, 
unites, and consummates the whole. The effect, then, being one, the mighty 
cause that produced it must be one also ; an eternal and infinite unity — the 
radiating fountain of all possible perfections — ever active^ but ever at rest — 
<nrer present, though never seen — immaterial, incorporeal, ineffable : but the 
source of all matter, of all mind, of all existences, and all modes of exist- 
ence. Whatever we behold is God — all nature is his awful temple — all 
sciences the porticoes that open to it : and the chief duty of philosophy is to 
conduct us to his altar ; to render all our attainments, which are the boun- 
teous afflations of his spirit, subservient to his glory ; and to engrave on the 
tablet of our hearts this great accordant motto of all natural and all revealed 
religion, of Athens and of Antioch, of Aratus and of St. Paul, ** in him we 
live, and move, and have our being.'* 
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LECTURE VI. 

oil STMPATHT AND rASCDIATlOII. 

Wi have now summarily contemplated several of the most important 
phenomena both of organic and inorganic nature ; and have traced out some- 
thing of the laws by which these phenomena are produced and regulated. 
Among the most eitraordinary facts that have occurred to us may, perhaps, 
be enumerated the occasional production of effects by causes whicn do not 
appear to be immediately connected with them ; the operation of one body 
upon another remotely situated, and which, so far as we are able to trace 
them, have no medium of communication. The sun is perpetually acting 
upon and influencing the earth, the earth the moon, the moon the ocean : the 
magnet operates upon iron, whatever be the sheet of substance interposed ; 
and if the iron be divided into small filings, so that the different particles may 
move with facility, communicates to each an obvious polarity, and |pves to 
the whole a peculiar and beautiful arrangement. Ajid the repulsive and 
attractive powers of the electric fluid are supposed to act upon eachother, not 
only where two or more particles of this fluia are perfectly or very' nearly in 
contact, but between all particles of it, at all distances, whatever obstacles 
may lie between them.f 

Chemical science lays open to us a wonderful field of similar affections 
and affinities. Within the range of its peculiar regions, we behold almost 
every substance evincing a determinate series both of inclinations and of 
antipathies, strongly attracted by one kind of material, indifferent towards a 
tecond, and powerfully avoiding a third. From these extraordinary rjdow- 
ownts proceeds anquestionably the union or separation of different oodiaa« 
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according to the nature of the endowments that are called into action; but 
their influence, in perhaps every case, commences before such bodies are in 
a state of contact, and in many cases while they are at a considerate dis- 
tance from each other. 

From lifeless and inorganic matter these peculiar and mysterious aflrectioiis 
ascend to vegetable life, and display to us germs, molecules, and fibnlsi 
uniting not at random with germs, molecules, and fibrils, but each selecting 
the other, and occasionally attracting them from remote situations, the female 
male, and the male female rudiments ; and this with the nicest discrimination 
of their various powers of crassitude or tenuity, and, consequently, of reci- 
procal adaptation, without which no vital entity would ensue. Pertiaps one of 
the most extraordinary instances of this kind we are acquainted with exists 
in the valisneria spiralii, an aquatic and dicscous plant, or one belonging to 
that class in which the male and the female are distinct individuals. The 
male has a long spiral stem, by which its flower is enabled at all times to 
adapt itself to the surface of the water, from the bottom of which the plant 
shoots forth, and to float in the middle of tide-streams of almost every varia- 
tion of ascent. The stem of the female is straight, and much shorter ; and 
is hence only found in shallow waters, or on shores, where the tide exerts but 
little influence. Thus differently formed and remotely situated, how is thai 
union to take place, without which there could be no increment, and the valisneria 
would be blotted out of the book of vegetable life. The whole process is won- 
derful ; a part of it is obvious, but the rest is concealed. As soon as the 
male flower is become perfected, the spriral stem dries away, and the flower 
separates itself from it, and sails gallantly over the water in pursuit of the 
female, for the most part driven, indeed, by a current of the wind or of the 
stream; yet as soon as it arrives within a certain range of the female, it 
obeys a new influence, and is attracted towards it in various instances even in 
opposition to wind and tide, the powers that have hitherto directed it. What, 
now, is this stupendous influence that thus operates at a distance, and gives 
to the male flower a new direction 1 It may possibly be a peculiar kind of 
odour or aroma ; and, perhaps, this is the most philosophical way of account- 
ing for the fact : but however philosophical, it is altogether hypothetical, for 
we are incapable of ascertaining, and know nothing of« the existence of any 
such exhalation ; and could we detect it, we should be still totally ignorant 
of its mode of operation. 

The same curious phenomena seem not un frequently to take place in the 
animal system : for here also we can truly affirm that bodies appear to act 
where they are not, and where we can trace no communicating medium. A 
small laceration on one of the fingers, sometimes in our own country, but far 
more frequently in warmer climates, will produce, if unattended to, the disease 
of a locked jaw ; and an inflammation or abscess of the liver a severe pain in 
the left shoulder. Yet in both these cases we are not distinctly acquainted 
with any closer connexion subsisting between the finger and the jaw, or the 
liver and the left shoulder, than there is between these different organs and 
any other part of the system. We may theorize upon the nature of the 
communication, but we have no certain knowledo^e. 

The same fact is strikingly exemplified in the different operations of differ- 
ent poisons when introduced into the stomach. Thus it has been observed 
by Mr. Brodie, in a valuable and ingenious paper, published in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1811, that the infusion of tobacco, applied to any part of the 
alimentary canal, almost instantaneously, and apparently by some other means 
than that of the circulation of the blood, destroys the action of the heart, 
and consequently stops the pulsation, while the brain and the other muscles 
of the system, besides the heart, are comparatively but little affected : and 
that alcohol, on the contrary, the essential oil of almonds, and the juice 
of aconite, destroy as rapidly the action of the brain, and throw the animal 
into violent convulsions, laborious respiration, and deadly stupor, while the 
heart continues its usual or nearly its usual pulsation, not only during the 
whole of the symptoms, but for some minutes after death has actually taken 
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place. The woorara, perhaps a species of ticunas, with which the Indians 
of Guiana poison the points of their arrows, produces the same effect, when 
inserted into a wound, as aconite juice introduced into the stomach : it ope- 
rates almost entirely upon the organ of the brain, and more rapidly than it 
eould arrive there b^ the course of the circulation. The upas Antiar^ the 
anthiar Toxicaria of Leschenaut, on the contrary, one of the most fatal vege- 
table poisons of the island of Java, produces death when inserted into a 
wound, not by affecting the brain, but, like the infusion of tobacco in the 
stomach, by destroying the action of the heart. 

In like manner, the poison of the cerastes, or homed snake, though so fatal 
in a few hours, often in a few minutes when received by a wound, seems to 

Sroduce little or no effect when tasted and swallowed. ** It is clear,** says 
truce, ** the poison has no activity, till through some sore or wound it is 
admitted into circulation.* And a German physician (continues he) was 
bold enough to distil the pus or putrid matter flowing from the ulcer of a per- 
son infected by the plague, and taste it afterward without bad consequences.'* 
Of the immediate cause or nature of this diversity of influence — this dis- 
crepancy of action between remote organs, we know no more than we do of 
the cause or nature of gravitation, of magnetism, or electricity. It has been 
denominated, indeed, tymfKUhytJeUotihfeeUng, or consent of parts, in the gene- 
ral language of physiological writers; and so long as we employ these terms 
merely to import a definite kind or peculiarity of impulse, they may have 
their use and convenience ; but they convey no knowledge, and ought not to 
be allowed, as I am afraid they sometimes are, to supply the place of know- 
ledge. That the muscles of the jaw-bone sometimes associate in their action 
with the muscles of the hand or foot ; the organ of the left shoulder with 
that of the liver; and the stomach, under some kinds of stimulus, with the 
brain ; under others with the heart ; and under a third sort, as all those that 
excite nausea, with the skin; while the skin, in return, associates very gene- 
rally with the action of the kidneys, are ascertained and well-established 
facts ; but why they should be facts, or by what power or medium the asso- 
ciation is maintained, we are altogether ignorant. 

When the circulation of the blood was first discovered, it was supposed 
that all these anomalies might fall within the range of this admirable me- 
chanism, and might be explained by its operation. Not one of them, however, 
is capable of such an explanation. Nor is even the diffused redness which 
uniformly takes place around the nucleus of an inflamed part in any degree 
more intelligible or more referrible to this principle ; since, in conse(juence of 
the devirp of a cin*ulating systrm, the vessels in the immediate vicinity of 
each other are as niueh cut off from all direct communication as tliose at the 
remotest distance ; and only, so far as we arc able to trace by ocular expe- 
riment, asKociate by the common current of the blood. That they do, in fact* 
associate by other means we know ; but it is by means altogether concealed 
from us : it is by what, as already observed, we call sympathy or fellow- 
feeling ; but what we only call so to express a peculiarity of action^ the cause 
of which we are incapable of penetrating. 

There is one curious and hignly iinp<irtant discovery in the animal economy, 
however, that has been made, or rather completely established, within the 
last two or three yean*, which seems to show that such associate action of 
parts, at a distance from each other, may be the result of a direct intercourse 
or medium of communication, though the connecting channel is too subtfle 
for pursuit : for it seems now to be asrertaim*d, as it had, indeed, U»en lonff 
suspected, though without the proof of actual experiment, that a variety of 
substances pass from the stomach into the kidneya, apparently without en- 
tering into the circulation of the bloo<!, by an unknown and even a much 
shorter course. Now, to the eye of tlie anatomist* there are no organs more 
distinct from each other ; they not only lie far remote in situation, but even 
in different cavities, and are separated by a strongy stout membrane, called 
the peritoneum. 

• A f p PsS l i t> T^iviti^ f. W, SfH 
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To determine whether such a channel actually existed or not. Dr. WoUas* 
ton introduced into the stomach three grains and a half of the salt called 

Srussiate of potash ; the presence of which, in almost all kinds of colourlesf 
uids, is capable of detection to the utmost nicety, by mixing With them a 
small portion of solution of iron, the colourless compound being immediately 
marked with a blue tinge. The above quantity was given to a healthy per 
son, about thirty-four years of age, and was repeated every hour to the third 
time. The natural secretion from the kidneys being tested every half hour 
WHS found in two hours to be slightly dyed, and at the end of four hours to 
afford a deep blue. At this period, just one hour after taking the last dose, and 
when the blood-vessels might be supposed to be fully impregnated with the 
material, if it passed to the kidneys through this conveyance, blood was taken 
from the arm, and allowed to coagulate, so that the serum or limpid part of it 
might be fully separated. The presence of the prussiate was then endea- 
voured to be discovered, by means of the solution of iron, but without the 
least effect, for the serum still remained colourless. And in other experiments 
of a similar kind, made both by Dr. Wollaston and Dr. Marcet, it was satis- 
factorily ascertained that the prussiate of potash, though it found its way 
readily to the kidneys, did not exhibit any trace of its existence in the fluid 
of any other organ whatever, any more than in that of the blood; as the 
saliva, the mucus of the nostrils, or the limpid discharge produced by blisters. 
Mr. Home has since shown, that rhubarb introduced into the stomach in like 
manner finds a path to the kidneys, apparently without passing through the 
circulating system.* 

Mr. Home at one time suspected that the organ of the spleen afforded a 
passage from the stomach to the circulation of the blood in the cases before 
us, instead of the lacteal vessels, which immediately rise from the alimentary 
canal. This idea, he has, however, since relinquished as erroneous ; but had 
even such a passage existed, it would not have answered the purpose ; for it 
would only have conducted materials by another path to the blood ; and the 
experiments of Dr. Wollaston have sufficiently proved, that the unknown 
channel, wherever it lies, has no connexion whatever with any part of the 
system of blood-vessels, or even with the common system of absorbent ves- 
sels : and so far he seems to have disproved a previous theory of Mr. Charles 
Darwin upon this subject, which held, that the absorbent system might be- 
come the channel, by assuming a retrograde action. Such action, however, 
has never been established, and, independently of the experiments before us, 
it is rendered highly inconceivable by the known structure of the absorbent 
vessels themselves. 

The corollary, then, resulting from these observations, is, that in the animal 
system, as well as in inorganic nature, bodies in various instances act where 
they are not, and through channels of influence or communication, with which 
we are altogether unacquainted. 

The examples thus far offered, in regard to animals, I readily admit, are 
taken from different parts of the same individual frame : but as they are 
drawn from parts remotely situated, and whose intercourse, so far as we are 
able to trace it, is as much cut off as though they were of different frames, 
excepting, indeed, by a channel which does not show itself to be resorted to 
in the cases before us, I mean the blood ; they may serve to lay a ground- 
work for our conceiving the possibility of a similar influence or association 
of action between different parts of different frames, or, which is the same 
thing, between living body and living body. 

I proceed, then, to offer examples of this latter kind of influence. The sub- 
ject, I am aware, is not only of a very curious, but of a very delicate nature, 

* The only mode by which the present writer cnn conjecture the poseiblUty of these snbstmoes betof 
flOiiTsyed to the kidneye by the course of the blood, and becoming manifest in their oidtnary secretion, on 
the ai^ication of chemical tests, is, that they may be so miiiuteiy decomposed bv the aciioo of the Mood 
ii^hUe passing throngh it, as to be beyond the influence of any tests whatever ; and that they only dtaeorer 
ttiemsdTes in the renal secretion, in conaeauence of a peculiar attraction or affinity of the organ Ibr audi 
materials, and their beinf hereby thown off in a more concentrated IMrm. But this oi^anaEon la^ attar 
■11, merely ooi\jecturaL— See Study of Med. vol. v. p. 383, Sd edition 
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and requires to be handled with the greatest dexterity ; nor do I know of any 
philosophical woiii to which we can turn as a proper beacon to direct us in 
our pursuitt and to determine where the boundary of sober judgment ceases^ 
and that of imaf[ination begins. 

Some of the mstances 1 shall refer to may, perhaps, be denominated in- 
stinctive influences. I have no objection to the term; but the facts will 
remain as singular, and as little accounted for, as if no such term were in 
existence. 

Am(mg (quadrupeds, and, so far as we know of them, among amphibials, 
fishes, and insects, there exists but little attachment of the male to the female 
during the time of parturition, or to his own young after the female has 
brought them forth. The seal-tribes, and especially those of the trichecus 
JWanahii, or lamantin, from which we have probably derived all the idle stories 
of mermen and mermaids, together with a few others, may, perhaps, be 
ofTered as an exception ; for these, and especially the lamantii), forQfi unions 
of single male with single female that continue through life, and live in dis- 
tinct families with their offspring, till the last, acquiring maturity, leave their 
|HUema] home, and found similar families for themselves. Such, then, being 
the general fact with regard to other animals, whence comes it to pass that 
the males among the bird-tribes should evince, with a few exceptions, an attach- 
ment that is so rarely to be met with elsewhere t What is that wonderful power 
that rivets the greater number of male birds to female birds during the time of 
pestling and incubation ; that impels them to take an equal part in construct- 
Sng the nest, and stimulates them with feelings unknown at any other season T 
Whence is it that several of them, as the male raven (corvus Corax), divide 
the toil and time of sitting, and incubate the eggs by day as the female does 
by night ? or, that others of them, leaving to their respective females the 
entire process of incubation, sooth them through the whole of this tedious 

Seriod, often extending to not less than six or eight weeks, with their melo- 
ies from a neighbourmg bush, and supply them with food with the utmost 
tenderness and punctuality ? 

Whence is it, more especially amid birds that feed their young with a viscid 
chyle or milk, secreted at that peculiar period in the crop or craw, that the 
crop of the male becomes enlarged and changed in its action, in the very, 
same manner as that of the female, so as to enable him to divide the tender 
office of nursing, and to supply the young with an equal quantity of nutri- 
ment 1 In ^e ^y of the mother we can, perhaps, trace a series of actions 
which, if they do not give us a full insight into tne cause of such a change, 
and such an additional function, at least prepare us to contemplate it with less 
astonishment ; it is a change, in a very considerable degree, analogous to 
what occurs in the female frame of most other kinds and classes when simi- 
larly situated ; and which is evinced in its highest and most beautiful perfec- 
tion in our own race. But in the production of a similar change in the crop 
of the male pigeon, we meet with a fact altogether anomalous and alone : 
there is no connexion of organ with organ ; no perceptible chain of actions 
that can have given rise to it : the frames of the individuals are distinct. It 
is a pure sympathy excited in one being by a peculiar change produced in the 
organization of another, and leading to a similar change in the being that is 
thus most wonderfully and inexplicably operated upon. 

Let us pass from the bird-tribes to fishes. There are Tarious animals of 
this class that, on being touched, or even approached without being touched, 
are enabled to exhaust the irritable or sensorial power, or both together, of 
the hand or other limb that approaches them, so as to paralyze it and render 
it incapable of exertion. Such, especially, are those fishes which we denomi- 
mite the torpedo-ray, and the electric eel or gymnote. Of these the former 
bas been longest known to naturalists ; for, in consequence of its being an 
inhabitant of the Mediterranean Sea, it is described both by Greek and Roman 
writers, who impute its distinctive faculty to magic; and conceive that the 
animal has a power, not onlj of coneentnting this magical eneriy at option, 
bat if seised bold of by a fishing-hook, of unpeUing it thfongn tba wboU 
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length of the hook, line, and rod, to the arm of the angler, and hence bv {mI- 
Mying his arm, of effecting his escape. So Oppian in Greek versesi wnidi I 
will take leare thus to translate : — 

The lMok*d torpedo, with insUnetiTe fliree 
Calls all his M aoic fVriin its seerec soaroe ; 
And throogh the hook, the line, the taper pole. 
Throws tu ih'oflbnding arm his stem control. 
The palsied flsherman, in dumb surprise, 
Feel%through his flrame the chilling vapours rise, 
Drops the vaiu rod, and seems, in stilRining pain, 
Boine flPoat-flxM wanderer o'er the icy plain. * 

There may, perhaps, he some exaggeration in this description ; hut there are 
not wanting naturalists of modem times who contend that the torpedo is able 
to throw his benumbing influence to this extent and in this manner. Tliis infla- 
ence, moreover, is altogether voluntary ; and hence the animal will sometimes 
allow himself to be touched without exerting it. He occasionally loiters on 
the moist sands of the shore after the tide has retreated, burying himsdf 
under the sand by a brisk flapping of his fins, which serves to fling tnis mate- 
rial over him ; and in this state he is said to inflict at times, even through the 
sand that covers him, a torpor so severe as to throw down the astonished pas- 
senger that is inadvertently walking over it. 

We now know something of the medium through which this animal ope- 
rates, and have no difl^culty in referring it to an electric or Voltaic aura, and 
<*.an even trace a kind of Voltaic apparatus in its structure. Yet, before the 
laws or power of electricity or Voltaism were known, and, consequently, 
before the medium by which they act was followed up, which to this hour, 
however, is only known by its results (for it has never been detected as an 
object of sense), it is not to be wondered at that so mysterious an energy, 
operating or ceasing to operate at the option of the animal, and occasionidly 
operating at a distance from the individual affected, should be regarded as a 
species of magic or incantation. 

The Voltaic power of the electric eel or gymnote, is, however, more ob- 
vious and effective than that of the torpedo : the gymnote making a sudden 
and concentrated assault by shocks, of less or greater violence, as though 
from a more highly-charged battery; and the torpedo, by a numbness or tor- 
por, whence, indeed, its name, produced by small but incessant vibrations of 
Voltaism, seldom, excepting in severe cases, amounting to the aggregation 
of shocks, and precisely similar to what is felt in a limb upon applying to it 
a great multitude of weak strokes, rapidly repeated from a small battery or 
Leyden phial. Yet even the peculiar properties of the gymnote were re- 
ceived with the greatest skepticism for nearly a century after their first dis- 
covery ; which, as this fish is almost exclusively a native of the warmer seas 
and rivers of Africa and America, did not take place till the middle of the 
seventeenth century. They were first pointed out to the French Academy in 
1671, by M. Richer, one of the travelling professors sent out by the Academy 
to conduct certain mathematical observations in Cayenne ; but were not gene- 
rally credited till the concurrent experiments of M. Condamine, Mr. Ingram, 
Mr. Gravesend, and other celebrated natural historians, set every doubt at 
rest, about a century afterward. 

The more formidable power of the electric gymnote enables it, upon the 
authority of almost every experimentist, to give not only severe shocks, both 
in the water and out of the water, when in actual contact with another ani- 
mal, but to convey them, as we have just observed that the torpedo is said to 
do, though upon doubtful testimony, through long rods or poles. It is highly 
probable, however, that such poles must first be wetted with water; for both 
the gymnote and the torpedo are found to be limited to precisely the same con- 
ducting and non-conducting mediums as are met with in common electricity. 

In these cases we trace something of the medium by which the irritable or 

* • Alient. 1 411 
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sensorial power is exhausted. There are various other cases, however, in 
which, to tnis moment, we are as ignorant, and as little capable of tracing; it» 
as mankind must have been in regard to the animals before us, antecedently 
to a discovery of the electric aura. And I here particularly allude to the 
torpid effects produced upon poisonous serpents and scorpions in Africa and 
America, on their being handled by persons of two different descriptions; the 
one possessing this torpifying power naturally and hereditarily, and the other 
acquiring it by artificial preparation ; such as chewing the roots or other 
parts of certain plants, rubbing them in their hands, or bathing the body in 
aifueous infusions of them, and thus impregnating the body of the operator 
with their virtues. 

There appears to be no country in the world so much infested with ser- 
pents of this kind as the ancient Cyrenaica, or that part of Africa which lies 
northward of the great desert of Sahara. Among Uie different tribes that 
formerly inhabited this region, one of the most celebrated was the Psylli ; 
and as this tribe seems to have been in full possession of this power, either 
from art or nature, and to have given the strongest and most extraordinary 
proofs of its having possessed it, all persons capable of exerting a similar 
effect were denominated Psylli by the Qreek and Roman writers. And hence 
Plutarch tells us, that when Cato pursued his march through the Cyrenaic 
desert in search of Juba, he took with him a variety of these Psylli to suck 
out the poison from the wounds of such of his soldiers as should be bitten by 
the numerous serpents of the country. 

It appears most probable that the Psylli were not naturally protected against 
(his venom, but from long and skilful practice were acquainted with the vir- 
tue of those plants which, as I have just hinted, answer both as a preserva- 
tive against tne bite, and as an antidote after the bite has been inflicted : and, 
beinff strongly addicted to divination or pretended magic, as all the historians 
who nave given us any account of them affirm them to have been, affected to de- 
rive their power of subduing poison from this preternatural source alone, and 
inculcated the belief that they could only exercise it, by muttering or chant- 
ing some potent verse or spell over the person who was affected. And hence 
the disarming a serpent of his capacity of poisoning, or disarming the poison 
itself of its deadly effect after a wound had been received, was denomi- 
nated charming or incantation. So Silius Italicus,* in allusion to the Psyiiit 
or their neiglitx>urs, the Marmarides, lib. iii. : 



Ad qoonim caiitv« ntm jietiira C« 

The honied eaeke Uee hirmleei at ihiir eoKS. 



This sort of power, derived from art or nature, and probably originating in 
this quarter of the world, appears to have been known in the remotest a^fes, 
and to have been uniformly ascribed to the same influence of certain maffical 
words or verses chanted, or uttered in recitative ; and it appears also to have 
been very generally conjectured, that there* exists some kinds or species of 
poisonous serpents that are capable of shutting their ears against the sounds 
thus uttered, and that will not hearken to or m charmed by the voice of the 
enchanter, however skilful the enchantment. 

The sacred books abound in allusions to this popular tradition ;f they are 
equally to be met with in the writings of the Greek and Roman poets, and 
even in the Sanscrit moralists, as, for example, in the Hitopadesa of Vishnu- 
sarman, probably of a higher antiquity than the Psalmist himself, who teUs ns 
in his book of aphorisms, that ** as a charmer draweth a serpent from his 
hole, so a good wife, taking her husband from his place of torture, e^Joyeth 
happiness with him.**t 
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There are some philosophers and historians, who have ventured to disbe- 
lieve that any such extraordinary power has ever been possessed by any peo- 
ple. The very cautious writers of the Ancient Universal History express no 
small degree of skepticism upon this point :* and M. Denon, one of the chief 
of the literati that accompanied Buonaparte to Egypt, has been bold enough 
to laugh at the assertion, and to regard every pretension to such a power as 
a direct imposture. He offers, however, no sufficient ground for his ridiculet 
and is flatly contradicted by the concurrent testimony of all the best travel- 
lers, both to Africa and South America. Mr. Bruce is very full and very ex- 
plicit upon the subject. He distinctly states, from minute personal observa- 
tion, that ** all the blacks in the kingdom of Sennaar, whether Punge or Nuba, ' 
are perfectly armed {by nature) against the bite of either scorpion or viper. 
They take the cerastes (or horned serpent, being the most common, and one 
of the most fatal of all the viper tribes) in their hands at all times, put them 
in their bosoms, and throw them to one another, as children do apples or 
balls ;*'t during which sport the serpents are seldom irritated to bite, and when 
they do bite, no mischief ensues from the wound. The Arabs of the same 
country, however, he tells us as distinctly, have not this protection naturally; 
but from their infancy they acquire ^n exemption from the mortal conse- 
quences attending the bite of these animals, by chewing a particular root* 
and washing themselves with an infusion of particular plants in water. 

The Nuba and Funge, however, or those who are preserved naturally from 
the bite and venom of the viper and scorpion, are also highly skilful in the 
knowledge and application of these roots, and other parts of plants, to those 
who have no natural protection or charm. Mr. Bruce has given a particular 
account of several of these plants, some of which seem only capable of act- 
ing against the power of the serpent, others only against that of the scorpion, 
and a third sort against both. And in either instance, where they secure 
against the bite or sting, and thus operate as a preventive or propnylactic, 
they also secure equally against the poison, when introduced into the system 
by a wound, and thus operate as an antidote. 

In South America the natural charm does not seem to be possessed by any 
tribe : but the artificial charm, obtained by the use of peculiar plants, is known 
as extensively, and employed as successfully, as in Africa, and is found to 
possess the same double virtue of an antidote and a preventive. One of the 
most satisfactory accounts of this singular fact is contained in a memoir 
drawn up, in 1791, by Don Pedro d'Orbies y Vargas, a native of Santa Fe, 
which details a long and accurate list of experiments which he instituted to 
ascertain it. The plant chiefly employed by the American Indians, he tells 
us, is denominated in that part of the world v^uco de guaco, guaco-withy, 
from their having first observed that the bird of this name, or, as Catesby 
calls it, the serpent-hawk, usually sucks it before it attacks poisonous ser- 
pents, and then attacks them without mischief4 Prepared oy drinking a 
small portion of the juice of this plant, and inoculating themselves with it 
also, by rubbing it upon three small punctures in the hands, breast, and feet, 
and thus impregnating the body with its virtues, Don Pedro himself, and all 
his domestics, were accustomed to. venture into the open fields, and fearlessly 
seize hold of the largest and most venomous serpents. It was scarcely ever 
that the animal thus charmed or fascinated had power to bite, and when he 
did so, the wound produced was slight and of no consequence. M. Acrell, 
in the Amoenitates Academicse, after mentioning the same plant, tell us that 
the senega is possessed of a like power.^ 

Of the truth of the fact, therefore, thus confirmed by the most trusty travel- 
lers and historians, in different quarters of the world, there can be no doubt; 
and it adds to the facility of believing it to find that other animals besides 
men are possessed of a similar power. Thus the conder and the wild boar 
feed harmlessly on the rattlesnake, which appears to offer no resistance to 

• Vol. UL p. 401, Ajipendix. f TriTela, Appendiz, p. SOS 

X It tppeara to be Uie ophknrhiza MungM of Linnaui. 
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their attack* and suflfer no injury from its yenom alter they have satisfied their 
hunger. In both these cases, the charm or power of protection appears to 
be natural* as in the Nuba and Fun^ tribes of Africa. In the serpent-hawk 
or ffiiaco, liowever* just noticed, which derives its chief food from poisonous 
snakes, and iu the tantalus or ibis of Egypt, the numenius Ibi$ of Cuvier» 
which equally attacks and devours them, the charm or protection seems to be 
artificial, and to depend upon the virtue of the plant to which they have re« 
course fur this purpose ; lor I have already observed that the serpent-hawk 
uniformly applies to the ophiorrhiza before he commences the battle ; while the 
ibis, though he appears to open the fight without any such preparation, retires 
from the field, if wounded, to the plant which he knows will serve as an antidotet 
and immediately renews and continues it till he has vanquished his enemy. 

The fact, then, being incontrovertible, we have next to inquire into the 
secret and invisible cause of so very salutiferous and extraordinary an effect ; 
or rather, into the nature of the medium by which so extraordinary and effect 
is produced. That tliere is in all these cases a peculiar emanation issuing 
from the body of the protected, there is little doubt 

But we have no reason for ascribing it to electricity or Voitaism, since the 
persons thus peculiarly endowed, whether by art or nature, whether tempo- 
rarily or permanently, exhibit no proofs of an electric power upon any other 
animal, or of the same power, whatever it may be, m any other way. It 
appears, nevertheless, to be a power that operates in a manner somewhat 
similar to, but in some respects more forcible and more general, than that of 
electricity : I mean by exhausting equally and alto^ther the muscular and 
sensorial energy of the serpent or scorpion to which it is applied ; for, in 
regard to the serpent kinds, we are told distinctly, as well in America as in 
Amca, that they remain totally torpid and inactive beneath its influence ; 
scarcely ever being able to muster up force enough to attempt any resistance, 
even wlien eaten up alive, as Bruce assures us he has seen them, from tail to head, 
like a carrot ;* a fact which, doubtless, could never occur in animals so active 
and courageous, unless they were secretly deprived of all power of resistance. 

We are not left, however, to mere conjecture upon this subject; for 
Mr. Bruce most positively afilrms, that they constantly sicken the moment 
they afe laid hold of, and that they are sometimes so exhausted by thie 
invisible power of fascination, as to perish as effectually, though not so 
rapidlv, as though they had been exhausted by an electric battery, or a stroci^ 
of lightning : ** I constantly observed,** says he, ** that however lively the 
viper was before, upon being seized by any of these barbarians, he seemed 
as if taken with nekMen and /eebUnett, frequently shut his eyes, and never 
turned his mouth towards the arm of the person that held him.**t And in 
another place, he as expressly asserts, that he has seen the animal die while 
under the stroke of this invisible influence. 

We have here, then, an effect produced, and of the most powerful charactei^ 
by one animal upon another, without our being in the least degree capable oi 
tracing the medium of operation. 

Whether in this rase actual contact is absolutely necessary does not seem 
to have been ascertained or sufficiently attended to. 

In the case of electric fishes, we have already seen it is not absolutely 
necessary; and in anotlier phenomenon, perhaps of a still more extraordinary 
nature than any I have yet adverted to, it seems to be still less so, and, 
indeed, not at all necessary, — I mean the very curious fascinating power of 
the rattlesnake over various small animals, as birds, squirrels, and leverets, 
which, incainble of turning off their own eyes from those of the serpent* 
enchanter, and overpowered with terror and amazement, seem to struggle to 
get away, and yet progressively approach him, as though urged forward, or 
attracted by a power superior to that of natural instinct, till at length they 
enter apparently without any foreira force, into the serpent's mouth, whiell 
has all iKMif been open to receive them, and are instantly devoursd. 

iML tft'^M^ 
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In the difficulty of accounting for this most extraordinary influence, there 
are some persons who have ventur^, as in the preceding cases, to doubt the 
truth of the fact, since, in the marvellous, it will always be found far more 
%asy to doubt than to determine, though the belief of it has been very gene* 
rally gaining ground within the course of the last half-century. Pennant 
fieems to allow it with some degree of hesitation, admitting, however, the 
authority of those who have asserted it. Dr. Mead endeavoured to account 
for it upon the principle of mere terror ; my late learned friend. Professor 
Barton of Philadelphia, upon that of a courageous daring of parent animals 
in defence of their young, in consequence of which they often ^venture too 
near, and are seized upon ; Dr. Barton apprehending that Ihis is a fate which 
more frequently pursues older than younger animals. Neither of these ex- 
planations, however, can be very readily assented to ; the first being inade- 
quate to the effeet produced, and the second being contrary to the general 
observations of naturalists who have treated upon the subject : in conse- 
quence of which Major A. Gordon, of South Carolina, has since ventured upon 
another explanation, which is highly ingenious, and may hereafter, perhaps, 
be fully substantiated. In a paper published by him in the New York His- 
torical Society, he attributes the fascinating power supposed to be possessed 
by serpents to a vapour which they secrete, and can throw around them to a 
certain distance at pleasure. He advances various facts in support of this 
opinion, and observes, that the vapour produces a sickening and stupifyin? 
effect ; and'alludes to a negro who, from a peculiar acuteness of smell, could 
discover a rattlesnake at a distance of two hundred feet when in the exercise 
of this power, from his smell being affected by it ; and who, on following such 
indication, always found some animal drawn within its vortex, and struggling 
with its influence.* 

Should this asserted fact be confirmed by others of a like kind, it will ^ye 
us an insight into the nature, not only of tne present, but of similar fascma- 
tions, which we stand much in need of. The greater acuteness of smell in 
barbarous and uncultivated tribes than in those of civilized nations, we have 
already had occasion to notice, and have endeavoured to account for.f In 
some instances it is highly probable that the emanation is alone perceptible 
by the animals that are overpowered by it ; M'hich may be the case in the 
example of serpent-charmers, and sometimes in the fascination of serpents 
themselves. In other examples, and especially those of artificial emanations, 
there is an odour of which everyone is sensible, though its captivating power 
is confined to the particular tribe to which it is directed ; and I now allude to 
the mode of charming trout and other fresh-water fishes, by illining the hand 
with asafcetida, to which, indeed, we had occasion to refer in a former lec- 
ture.} The trout, in its intoxication of delight (for here the charm is accom- 
panied with a forcible pleasure instead of a forcible pain), resigns all caution, 
oecomes dead to its natural instinct, and so far from flying from the ensnaring 
hand when introduced into the water, advances to it irresistibly, as the biro 
to the jaws of the rattlesnake, and suffers itself to be laid hold of and fall a 
prey to the decoyer. 

There is, hence, nothing in the accounts of these curious powers of fasci- 
nation that is hostile to our own experience : and though our own senses may 
not be fine enough to detect the medium of action in every instance, whether 
natural or artificial, we have some reason for ascribing it generally to an 
overwhelming emanation, capable of leading captive the ordinary instincts 
and faculties of the animals upon which it is exercised, and hereby of hurry- 
ing them headlong to destruction. Catesby, the best natural historian of 
North America, while admitting that he had never witnessed an instance of 
the fascination of the rattlesnake, asserts that he had received one uniform 
account of it from a variety of persons who had witnessed it ; nor is it, 
indeed, denied by Dr. Mead or Professor Barton, but only attempted to be 
accounted for upon principles which will not apply, or are not adequate* 

* JooiMl of SflitiMe, 4tc. No. xU. p. 174. t SeriM i. Lotitun xr. I U. IbM. 
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In trntlit the rattlesnake does not seem to be the only serpent that is pos- 
sessed of this extraordinary influence. The American writers contend that 
the larger snakes of various kinds have a similar power. Dr. Barrow, in his 
trayels into the interior of South America, asserts this to be a fact well known 
to almost everv peasant in that quarter of the world ; and VaiUant, in his 
travels into Africa, afllrms that, at a place called Swortland, beholdingf a 
shrike in the very act of fascination by a large serpent at a distance, the fiery 
eyes and open mouth of which it was gradualW approaching with convulsive 
tremblings, and the most piteous shrieks of distress, he shot the serpent 
before the bird had reachea it ; still, however, the bird did not fly, ana on 
lakinji it up, it was already dead, being killed either by fear or by the fas- 
einatinff influence of the serpent, although upon measuring the ground he 
found the space between them to be not less than three feet and a half. 

M. Acrell, in a very interesting paper upon this subject in the Swedish 
Amonitates Academics,* contends that the coluber Bemi, or common viper, 
is in some degree endowed with the same fascinating power as the rattle- 
snake. And there is a case much in point inserted m one of the eariy 
volumes of the Philosophical Transactions, which states that a mouse, put, 
by way of experiment, into a cage in which a female viper was confined, ap- 
peared at first greatly agitated, and was afterward seen to draw near to the 
viper mdually, which continued motionless, but with fixed eyes and dis- 
tended mouth, and at length entered into its jaws and was devoured. 

There is, in truth, a secret kind of influence, but whether of the same kind 
or distinct from it, we have no means of ascertaining, which other animals 
possess on particular occasions, and which is even in some cases possessed 
by man, and is known to disarm the fury of the most enraged or vicious 
quadrupeds. This is peculiariy seen at times in the case of watch-dogs, over 
whom some housebreakers have found out the secret of exercising so sedue- 
live and quieting a power, as to keep them in a profound silence while the 
burglary is committed. M. Lindecrantz, another interesting writer in the 
Ammnitates Academics of Sweden, tells us, that the natives of Lapland and 
Dalame are in possession of this secret generally, insomuch that they can 
instantly disarm the most furious dog, and oblige nim to fly from thom with 
all his usual signs of fear, such as dropping his tail, and suddenly becoming 

silentt 

Grooms are sometimes found possessed of a similar power over horses. 
Mr. Townsend, a clergyman of excellent character and considerable learn- 
ing, has a striking anecdote to this effiect, in his account of James Sullivan, a 
native of the county which forms the subject of his pen. The man, an awk- 
ward, ignorant rustic of the lowest class, was by profession a horsebreaker, 
and generally nicknamed tfu wkiiperer^ from its bemg vulgarly supposed that 
he ootained his influence over unruly horses by whispering to them. The 
actual secret of his fascinating power he kept entirely to himself, and it has 
died with him. His son, who is in the same occupation, knows nothing of it. 
But it was well known to every one that, however unbroken or vicious a 
horse, or even a mule, might be when brought to him, in the short space of 
half an hour he became altogether passive under his influence, and was not 
only entirely gentle and tractable, but in a very considerable degree continued 
so, though somewhat more submissive to himself than to others. There was 
a little mystery in his plan, but unauestionably no deceit When sent for to 
tame an unruly horse, ne ordered tne stable door to be shut upon himself and 
the animal alone, and not to be opened tiU a given signal. This singular 
intercourse usually lasted for about half an hour; no bustle was heard, or 
violence seemingly had recourse to : but when the door was opened on the 
proper sign beinc given, the horse was always seen lying down, and the fas- 
cinator by his side, playing with him familiarly as a child with a puppy. "* I 
once,** savs Mr. Townsend, **saw his skill tried on a horse tliat could never 
befon be brought to stand for a smith to shoe him. The day aAer 8ullivan*s 
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half-hour lecture, I went, not without some incredulity, to the smith's thop^ 
wiUi many other curious spectators, when we were eye-witnesses of the 
Mnplete success of his art. This, too, had been a troop-horse, and it was 
Mnposed, not without reason, that after regimental discipline had failed, no 
insv would be found availing. I observed that the animal seemed afraid 
mbaaiieiftT Sullivan either spoke or looked at him.*'* In common cases, 
iHfii Townsend adds, even the mysterious preparation of a private interview 
wm Joat necessary, the animal becoming tame at once. We have here, there- 
fore, another instance of most extraordinary and instantaneous ascendency 
of one animal being over another, without any manifest medium of action, 
which we are occasionally, but not often, called upon to witness. That it 
could not have been force is clear; and though natural firmness and intre- 
pidity may do much, they by no means appear to have been sufficient in the 
present case, and could, indeed, accomplish but little in the dark. Nor does 
there seem to be any mode of accounting for such a control so reasonable as 
that of a natural or artificial emanation from the fascinator, which we have 
already adverted to ; and, if the last, obtained, perhaps, as in many of these 
instances, by illining or impregnating the person of the operator with the 
virtues of various plants unknown or little known to the rest of the world. 

Thus far we may proceed safely upon the subject before us. But some 
theorizers have not rested satisfied here, and with much rhapsody of inven- 
tion, have carried forward the same mysterious agency into the recesses of the 
intellect, and contended that it is by a similar kind of medium, or, sometimes, 
by a sort of elective attraction, operating invisibly through the moral world, 
as the imperceptible powers before us operate in the physical, that mind pro- 
duces occasionally an instantaneous influence upon mind ; whence, say they, 
we are at times impelled, by a certain indescribable sympathy, to feel more 
pleased with one person of less intellectual and perhaps even less moral 
worth, than with another person, whose endowments in both respects are 
confessedly superior : while others, pursuing the hallucination still farther, 
have gravely suggested, that it is possibly by some such medium that an in- 
tercourse is occasionally maintained between ourselves and the spirits of our 
departed friends ; between this world and worlds around us. To hunt down 
such vagaries would indeed be a thriftless employment ; and I only mention 
them to show that philosophy has its dreams and romances as well as his- 
tory or even poetry ; and that the principles of physics are as liable to per- 
version as those of ethics. Philosophy is a pilgrim, for the most part, of 
honest heart, clear foresight, and unornamented dress and manners; the 
genuine bride to whom heaven has betrothed him is Reason, of celestial birth 
and spotless virginity ; and the fair fruit of so holy a union is truth, virtue, 
sobriety, and order. But should ever the plain pilgrim play the truant, as 
unfortunately in the present corrupt state of things we have reason to fear 
has too frequently proved a fact, — should ever Philosophy migrate from his 
proper hermitage, and in an hour of ebriety connect himself with the harlot 
Imagination, what can be the result of so unlicensed a dalliance but a spawn 
of monsters and miscreations ; of hideous and unreal existences ; of phan- 
toms and will-o'-the-wisps, equally abhorred by God and man ; treacherously 
hanging up their dim wildfire, in the pestilent bosom of mists and exhala- 
tions, and from their murky shades alluring the incautious inquirer to bogs 
and sloughs, and quagmires of wreck and ruin 1 
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LECTURE VII. 

cm 8LEKP, DBBAIOIIO, BEYERT, AND TRANCE ; SLEEP-WALKINO, AND SLEEP-TALXOia. 

We are proceedings to a subject of much difficulty in theory, though of the 
greatest familiarity in fact ; and I freely confess to you, that although I have 
endeavoured to investigate almost every opinion that has been offered upon 
it, from the time of Aristotle to our own day, I have never met with any 
thing in the least degree satisfactory, or capable of unravelling the perplexi- 
ties in which it lies entangled. 

What can possibly be more opposite to each other than the two states of 
wakefulness and sleep? — the senses in full vigour and activity, alive to every 
pursuit, and braced up to every exertion, — and a suspension of all sense 
whatever, a looseness and inertness of the voluntary powers, so nearly akin 
to death, that nothing but a daily experience of the fact itself could justify 
us in expecting that we could ever recover from it. 

And yet, while such is the lifelessness without, the mind, now destitute of 
the control of the will, is often overwhelmed with a chaos of ideas, rushing 
upon each other with so much rapidity, that the transactions of ages are 
crowded into moments, and so confused and disjointed, that the wildest and 
most incongruous fancies fliC before us, and every thing that is possible be- 
comes united with every thing that is impossible. 

Such, however, are the oiSinary means devised by Infinite Wisdom to 
revivify the animal frame when exhausted by the labours of the day ; to 
recruit it for new exertions, and enable it to fill up the measure of its 
existence. 

The order I shall take leave to pursue in discussing this abstruse subject 
will consist, first, in a brief examination of the more prominent hypotheses 
on sleep and dreaming that have been offered to us by ancient and modem 
schools : secondly, in a minute analysis of the feelings and phenomena by 
which these operations are characterized, agreeably to the series in which 
they occur : thirdly, in submitting the outline of a new theory to explain the 
entire process : and, lastly, in an application of such theory to a variety of 
other subjects of a similar and equally extraordinary nature. 

Sleep may be either natural or morbid. The former is usually produced by 
whatever exhausts the principle of life ; as great muscular excitement, vio- 
lent pain, vehement use of the external senses ; or great mental excitementt 
as intense thought or severe distress. Morbid sleep is commonly occasioned 
by compression or commotion of the brain, and is hence often the result of 
congestion, plethora, or local injury to the skull. 

Compression and commotion, though less frequent, are more direct mnd 
obvious causes : and hence the greater number of physiologists believe com- 
pression to take place, also, though in a slight degree, in every case of natu- 
ral sleep ; and in reality to constitute the immediate, while sensorial exhaus* 
tion only constitutes the remote, cause of this phenomenon. They appeal 
to tlie lethargic effect of a full stomach in infants, and of drunkenness in 
adults, which they refer to congestion in the brain, in consequence of a 
greater influx of blood into this organ : and hence they reason that a similar 
sort of pressure is produced by some means or other in every case of sleep. 

But what are the means of pressure thus referred to f And here a consi- 
derable diflSculty is felt by every school of physiologists : and two distinct 
schemes are devised to get rid of it. By Uie one we are directed to the arte- 
rial system, which, we are told, becomes peculiarly excited and overcharged 
in the organ of the brain during wakefulness, from the activity of the internal 
senses.* By the other we are directed to the absorbent system, which from 
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the same activity is said to become worn out and rendered torpid in the same 
organ ; and, hence, to be incapable of carrying off the fine fluid which is 
perpetually exhaling from the secernent vessels into the ventricles of the 
bram. 

Nothing, however, can be more unfounded than both these conjectures, and 
it is difficult to determine which of the two is the most so. But we are in no 
want of either of them, for we are in no want of the pressure which tbey 
are invented to account for. The principle of exhaustion alone will, I trusty 
be found sufficient to answer every purpose as a general cause of natural 
sleep; and, were it possible for us to suld that of local pressure, the sleep 
would no longer be natural, but morbid. 

Before we proceed farther, however, I will just hint that Dr. Cullen sup- 
poses the nervous fluid or power to be disposed by nature to an alternating 
state of torpor and mobility.* He does not admit that it is ever exhausted 
and restored as a secretion ;t and hence in sleep it is only suspended : and in 
eonseouence of this suspension the exercise of sense and volition is sus- 
pended, sUso.X Narcotics do not, therefore, in his view, exhaust, but only 
suspend the nervous power or fluid, and thus induce sleep, which consists in 
such suspension. The apparently stimulant power of narcotics he derives 
firom the vigilant exertion of the vis medicatrix naturae, — the instinctive 
effort of nature to guard against such suspension of vital power as essen- 
tially mischievous, and, when carried to an extreme, fatal : and hence, nar- 
cotics are with him directly sedative, but only indirectly stimulant. He sup- 
poses both sleep and waking to take place upon each other merely by a law 
of alternation : an explanation that will satisfy few. 

But the chief attention of physiologists, both ancient and modem, has been 
directed to the subject of dreaming, which has usually but erroneously been 
regarded as a distinct process from that of sleeping. Let us next, therefore* 
as briefly as may be, and before we enter into a direct analvsis of the pheno- 
mena that successively arise, take a glance at a few of the conjectures by 
which dreaming has hitherto been accounted for. 

Among the Greek philosophers we meet with two explanations that are 
worthy of notice ; that of Epicurus, because of its ingenuity, and that of 
Aristotle, because it has descended to the present times. 

According to the Epicurean hypothesis of sensation, all the organs of ex- 
ternal sense are stimulated to their appropriate functions, by the friction of 
an effluvium or emanation thrown off from the body perceived. This doc- 
trine, which still holds good, and is uniformly employed in modem times to 
explain the senses of taste and smell, was equally extended by Epicurus to 
those of si^ht and hearing : the former being supposed to depend upon an 
effluvium of exquisitely fine films, images, or speciss, as they were technically 
called, perpetually issuing in everv direction from every existing substance, 
somewhat in the manner in which snakes and grasshoppers cast off their 
skins annually, but almost infinitely finer, and altogether invisible. And as 
these msh against the eye, they were conceived to convey to it a perfect image 
of the object from which they are ejected. While sound was supposed to 
be excited in like manner by particles of a peculiar kind thrown off from the 
sonorous body, and rousing the ears by their appropriate stimulus. 

These effluvia of every kind were conceived to be so exquisitely attenuate 
that they can pass, as light, heat, or electricity does, through a variety of 
solid bodies, without being destroyed in their passage. The effluvia or pelli- 
cles of vision were supposed not unfrequently to arise from the very bodies 
of those that have been long buried ; and to be capable not only of trans- 
piercing the soil in which they are inhumed, and of stimulating the organs of 
external sight, but of winding through the substance of the flesh, and of sti- 
mulating the soul itself in the interior of the animal frame, especially when 
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in a state of slaep, in which the external sense is closed, or of deep abstrac- 
lion, in which it is inattentive ; and thus of presenting to the soul in its naked 
state, as it mav be called, pictures of objects no longer in existence. And 
hence these fmiloeophers, with great ingenuity, though, as it now appears, 
with great incorrectness, undertook to solve many of the most difficult pro- 
blems in nature; accounted for the casual appearance of spectres in the 
fl^oom of solitude and retirement, and directly unfolded to the world the 
*' stuff that dreams are made of.** 

It is needless to point out the errors of this system, for it has long sunk 
into disuse, never to rise again. And I shall therefore proceed to the rival 
hypothesis of Aristotle, which, though equally unfounded in fact, has been 
fortunate enough to descend to modem times, and to have met with very 
powerful advocates in M. Wolff* and M. Formey.f It was the doctrine of 
Aristotle, that external sensations not only produce by their stimulus a variety 
of iNTKLLECTUAL FosMs Or images in the sensory, somewhat similar to tlie 
ideas of Plato, and for all practical purposes not very dissimilar to what is 
meant by ideas in the present day, but that these forms or ideas are themselves 
capable of producing another set of forms or ideas, though of a more airy and 
▼isionary kind : 

As etvrj itiadow has Itself a shads. 

And to this secondary set, these slighter and more attenuate pictures of 
things, he gave the name of phaktasms. In the opinion of this philosopher, 
dreams consist alone of these phantasms, or mere creatures of tne imagina- 
tion, first excited by some previous motion or sensation in the brain, and after- 
ward continued in a more or less perfect series, according to the power of 
the imagination itself. The only difference I am able to trace between this 
theory, as started bv Aristotle, and as restarted by Wolff, is in the greater 
regularity that the latter assigns to the phenomena of dreaming, tlum the 
former does: M. Wolff believing them to be, in their commencement, excited 
by a sensation, and in their succession and series of representations to be as 
much controlled by a peculiar system of laws, as the motions of the heavenly 
bodies. Formey appears to carry this point a little farther: his language is, 
if the dream be natural, it must necessarily originate agreeably to the law of 
sensation, and be continued by the law of imagination ; and nence he emi- 
dudes those dreams to be supernatural, which either do not begin by sensa 
tion or are not continued by the law of imagination. 

It may be sufficient to remark upon this theory, first that the phantasms of 
Aristotle have as little claim to entity as the species of Epicurus ; next, thai 
the assumption of a code of laws, or rather of two distinct codes of laws, 
to regulate the fleeting train of our ideas in dreaming, is in itself altogether 
visionary and gratuitous ; and that if the term chance or /<>rtuitouine$$^tLrerf 
useful term and full of meaning in all languages, can with propriety be ap- 
plied to any thing, there is no subject to which it can be better applied than 
to that of dreaming; in which the will, the only legislator and controller of 
our ideas, has withdrawn iu authority, and left the brain to a temporary law- 
lessness and misrule ; and, lastly, that the distinction which is thus attempted 
to be drawn between natural and supernatural dreams is not only altogether 
fanciful, but could never be of any possible avail, even if well founded ; for, 
in order to distinguish between the two, it would be necessary to be intimatelj 
acquainted with those laws of sensation and imagination which are here 
stated to regulate our natural dreams, and the suspension of which prodooe 
dreams of a superior character. 

We are toochinff upon a delicate, and, perhaps, a dangerous inquiry ; bat 
as it has been boldly handled in modem times, and made the fonndation of a 
more daring speculation upon the subject, H ronst not be flinched from in our 
preeent discussion. That total absenoe of all natural law, which M. Pomer 
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supposes occasionally to take place in the act of dreaming, and to distingmsii 
the supernatural from the natural vision, Mr. Andrew Baxter,* and, since his 
time. Bishop Newton, conceive to take place in every instance of dreaming; 
and hence, that dreaming is at all times, and on all occasions, a supernatural 
operation. These excellent men divide dreams into two kinds, good and 
evil ; and conceive two kinds of agents, good and evil spirits, employed in 
their production ; and, consequently, account for the one or the other sort of 
dreams, in proportion as the one or other kind of agents obtains a predo- 
minancy. 

Now it must be obvious that this conjecture is just as destitute of all tangible 
basis as either of the preceding; that it can make no appeal to facts sub- 
mitted to the senses. But, beyond this, its very foundation-stone consists of 
a principle that no man can readily grant who maturely weighs its full import ; 
namely, that dreaming is altogether an unnatural operation ; that nearly one- 
half of our lives is spent in a direct intercourse with invisible beings ; and 
th^t during this moiety of his existence man is no longer a free agent ; his 
whole train of thoughts and ideas being not loose and dismantled, but run 
away with by foreign compulsion, and the work of a demoniacal possession. 

Tne difficulties into which such an explanation throws its adherents are 
incalculable. Let us confine ourselves to one more example. There can be 
no doubt that other animals have their dreams as well as man, and that they 
have them as vigorous and as lively. Every one has beheld his favourite 
dog, while asleep by the fireside in the winter season, violently stretching 
out his limbs, howling aloud, and at times starting abruptly, beneath the train 
of images of which his dream is composed. In what manner will such phi- 
losophers account for these various phenomena? Is dreaming a natural 
operation 1 or are good and evil spirits the natural attendants upon dogs and 
cats, as well as upon mankind ? The one or the other of these conclusions 
most follow ; and there can be no difficulty in determining which of them will 
possess the general suffrage. 

That dreams, like every other occurrence in nature, may occasionally 
become the medium of some providential suggestion, or supernatural 
communication, I am by no means disposed to deny. That they have 
been so employed in former times is unquestionable; and that they have 
been so employed occasionally among all nations in former times is highly 
probable ; and the peculiar liveliness with which the trains of our dreaming 
ideas are usually excited, and from a cause which I shall presently endeavour 
to explain, seems to point out such a mode of communication as peculiarly 
eligible. But I am at present attending to the natural phenomena alone, and 
can by no means enter into a consideration of such foreign interference, 
which, as it certainly has been, may still therefore be, for all we can prove to 
the contrary, occasionally introduced into them. 

In what may be called our own times, there are many valuable writera 
who have turned their attention to this curious subject, and who concur in 
the two following important positions : first, that the faculty, or at least the 
action, of the will is suspended during the influence of sleep : and, secondly, 
that in consequence of this suspension or discontinuance, the trains of ideas 
which peraevere in rushing over the mind, are produced and catenated by that 
general habit of association which catenates them while we are awake. The 
power of the will, it is contended, is not necessary to the existence of 
ideas, which, therefore, may continue while such power is in a state of abey- 
ance ; but which, if they continue at all, must take the general order and suc- 
cession imprinted upon them by the law of association, excepting in cases in 
which such law is broken in upon a variety of incidental circumstances, as 
aneasiness arising from a surcharged stomach, or other bodily sensations. 

Such are the two fundamental principles upon which the theories of Hart- 
ley, Darwin, and Dugald Stewart, are respectively built ; and which, in 
various ways, and with almost equal Ingenuity, they seem very satisfactorily to 
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haTe established. But there is still a very important question, and which, 
indeed, constitutes the chief difficulty of the subject, smd that which none of 
them have attempted to answer, or, at least, have satisfied themselves upon, 
while makings sucn attempt. I mean, whence comes it to pass that ideas can 
at all exist in the brain during sleep, or that all the internal senses are not as 
much locked up as the external senses, and the faculty of the will t 

In the course of the present lecture it will be my endeavour to account for 
this most curious phenomenon. But we must first follow up, in the series in 
which they appear to arise, the train of circumstances which accompany sleep 
and dreaming. The entire studv is highlv interesting, but requires close 
attention, in order to its being fully comprehended. And when we have ad- 
vanced thus far, we shall obtain a clew, if I mistake not, to those cquaUy 
abstruse and intimately connected subjects, sleep-walking, revcry, and winter 
sleep; as well as to various other obscurities that ramify from the same source. 

The fibres distributed over the moving organs of animals, I have already 
had occasion to observe, in a preceding lecture,* are of two sorts : those of 
the nerves, which are called sensitive fibres, and those more properly belong- 
ing to the muscles, which are called irritative fibres ; which last, however, 
are always accompanied by a greater or less number of the former ; by which, 
indeed, they become endowed with the sense of touch, as well as are rendered 
capable of contributing to the other external senses, and of maintaining a 
communication with the brain, from which tlie sensitive fibres issue, or in 
which they terminate. 

Both these kinds of fibres become fatigued, exhausted, and torpid, in pro- 
portion to the length and violence of their exertion, and recover their power 
alone by rest. The weariness and flaccidity of the muscles of the arms or 
legs after extreme exercise, or exercise to which they have not been accus- 
tomed, may be adduced as a sufficient proof of the truth of this position.! 
In like manner, we neither hear, nor see, nor taste, nor feel, with the same 
accuracy, after any or all the organs of these various functions have been 
long upon the full stretch of action, with which we do on their first exertion 
in the morning. Increase or prolong this action, and their power will be still 
farther obtunded, till at length, like an over-wearied limb, they become per- 
fectly inert and insensible, and give no account of whatever is passing around 
us ; and it is this general torpitude or inaction of all the external senses, 
which we call slecp. By the exercise of the will, or by any other strong 
stimulus, this sleep or sensorial torpitude may be postponed ; and, vice verso, 
by the consent of the will, it may be accelerated. 

This, however, is slef*p in its first or simplest shape alone : it is that which 
1 shall take leave to call slumbkr, and s tlie mere sleep, or torpitude of the 
organs of external sense ; the will being dn>wsy, indeed, but still continuing 
in some degree awake : whence the sleeiwr, if he lie or sit in any uneasy 
position, exercises his muscles, which ant KtiU under the control of the will, 
and the position is changed. The otiier internal senses also, as those of 
memory, imagination, and consciousness, are in like manner, in a greater or 
less degree, awake ; whence the mind is yet filled with ideas, that crowd upon 
one another with about an equal degree of regularity and confusion: ana, if 
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we be spoken to in this state, we return an answer, which intimates, indeed* 
that we nave h^rd ; but, by its incongruity with the obsenrations made to ns, 
intimates also that the will has, in some degree, lost its control ; — thai it has 
become drowsy, and is affected by the slumber of the organs of external sense. 

If the general exhaustion be not very considerable, as after dinner, or during 
the digestion of any other meal, the sleep may not extend beyond this first 
or simple stage of slumber; though it snould be observed that, from the 
power of association, the internal and external senses have a strong tendency, 
if in health, to concur or catenate in one common state or action. When 
the one are in full vigour, the other are usually in full vigour also; and when 
the one become drowsy, the other incline to the same drowsiness. But if 
the general exhaustion be more violent than we are now contemplating, the 
internal senses will unquestionably concur in the effect, and evince, in some 
or all of them, an equal degree of sleep. 

The first of the internal senses that becomes thus influenced is the will 
itself. It would be easy to show, if we had time, that the will is infinitely 
more disposed to catenate with the motions of the external senses than any of 
the other faculties of the mind. It hence gives way first of all, and sleepe 
along with the exterior organs, while the other faculties of the mind remain 
awake. We are now arrived at the second stage of sleep ; and it is this which 
we call and which constitutes dreamino. The will catenates in the sleep 
of the organs of exterior sense ; but all the interior senses, except the will, 
are still awake. Hence we have ideas of memory, ideas of consciousness, 
ideas of imagination, ideas of reasoning: but, destitute of a controlling 
power, they rush forward with a very considerable degree of irregularity, 
and would do so with the most unshapeable confusion, but that the power of 
association still retains some degree of influence, and produces some degree 
of concert in the midst of the wildest and most extravagant vagaries. And 
hence that infinite variety that takes place in the character of our dreams ; 
and the greater regularity of some, and the greater irregularity of others. 

But the general fatigue and exhaustion may be still more violent ; and it 
may also be produced by motions in which the internal senses have princi- 
pally co-operated : and in such cases, not the will only, but the whole of the 
mtemal senses concur in the common torpor or inertness that is produced : 
and we now advance to a third state, which I shall beg leave to call lbtharot : 
dead, senseless sleep, or a stage of sleep without thought or idea of any 
kind, but still natural and healthy ; the vital organs, though none but the vital 
organs, still continuing their action. 

It has be^n a question often proposed, whether the mind ever does, or ever 
can, exist without thinking 1 But it can only have been proposed by persons 
who have not paid a due attention to a variety of phenomena, which are per- 
petually occurring, and which must be conclusive as to the fact The mind 
of an infant, or rather of a fetus, must anticipate the thoughts or ideas that 
are afterward introduced within it. In a complete paroxysm of apoplexy, 
no man hns ever been conscious of a single thought or idea ; in sleepy coma 
or lethargy in fevers, as opposed to restless coma, the same discontinuity of 
aU thought and idea takes place uniformly ; and we meet >jrith it perhaps still 
more incontrovertibly in all cases of suspended animation from drowning, 
hanging, or catalepsy. I enter not into an explanation of this state of being; 
I only advert to the fact : though if we had time I do not think it would be 
impossible to suggest an explanation that might be satisfactory to every one. 

Thus far we have left the vital or involuntary organs, those over which the 
will exercises no control, in a state of wakefulness, though none but the in- 
voluntary organs. For these, in the first place, are far less subject to ex- 
haustion than the organs either of external or internal sense ; their actions in 
a state of health being always more equable and uniform : and hence, se- 
condly, from an independence most wisely ordained, and productive of the 
Utmost benefit to the general system, they never catenate with any other 
actions, except in cases of extremity. Upon an application, however, of vanr 
strong stimuli, whether external, as those of severe pain or labooTf or intsfnal* 
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■1 thoM of difeaae or exeetsive grief, the vital or involuntary organs them- 
•elvea are (atigned and exhausted ; and when the exhaustion is complete, 
they also, like the organs of external sense, sleep or become torpid : in other 
words, DBATH ensues, the living principle ceases, and the spirit separates from 
the body. The resemblance, therefore, between dkath and slbbp is not less 
correct upon the principles of physiology, than it is beautiful among the 
imaffes oi poetry. Slekp is the dbath or torpitude of the voluntary organs, 
while the involuntary continue their accustomed actions. Death is the slksp 
or torpitude of the whole. 

Every organ of the animal frame recovers from its fatigue or torpor by rest, 
provided the principle of life continues. Hence the organs of external sense, 
in a definite period of time, and a period generally proportioned to the degree 
of their exhaustion, reacquire their accustomed vigour, are cdive to the influ- 
ence of their appropriate stimuli ; and the smallest excitement applied to any 
one of them throws the whole once more into action, in consequence of their 
habit of acting associately and by common consent. In other words, the man 
awakes from slbbp; he rouses himself from the temporary dbath of the 
organs of external sense. Were it possible for the principle of life to con- 
tinue during a total rest or torpitude of the vital or involuntary organs, as it 
does during that of the voluntarv, there can be no doubt that these also would, 
in time, recover from their exhaustion ; and that the man would, in like 
manner, awake from the total torpitude, the sleep or death of the entire frame ; 
bat this in man, excepting under very particular circumstances, and circum- 
stances I shall advert to presently, is impossible. The rule of nature is, that 
as soon as the vital or involuntary functions are discontinued, the principle 
of life ceases ; the soul deserts the body ; the laws of chemistrv, hitherto 
held in subjection by a superior control, assert their authority ; and the whole 
visible system falls a prey to corruption and ruin. 

When the organs or external sense have recruited themselves by repose, I 
have already OMerved that the stimulus that rouses the one rouses at the same 
time the rest, from a habit of association. From the same habit, the torpi- 
tude produced by exhaustion in any single organ is propanted through every 
other, and the sleep becomes common to the whole : although it is also un- 
questionable that the whole are fatigued, or partially exhausted, in conse- 
quence of the general stock of sensorial power having been borrowed, in a 
considerable degree, from the rest, and expended at a single outlet. 

The sensitive fibres of the organs of external sense are equally affected, 
and of course become equally exhausted, whether a stimulus be applied at 
the one end or at the other, the end terminating externally or that connected 
with the brain : and hence, internal excitements, as those of severe study, in- 
tense grief, undue eating or drinking, or febrile diseases, produce the sam# 
effect as causes operating from without. 

In either case, the sleep or torpitude produced is sound or healthv under m 
certain degree of exhaustion alone : hence, mankind sleep roost relreshinglj 
after a moderate or accustomed latigue, moderate or accustomed study, mo- 
derate or accustomed meals. 

If the stimulus be a little increased beyond this medium, an undue and 
OMrbid proportioo of sensorial power is secreted, which postpones, indeed, 
the toipitude or sleep for the present, but at the expense of the general 
■trength of the system, and an expense to which the vital organs themselves 
eontnbute something : whence a far deeper and heavier sleep or torpitudo 
ensues than would have ensued with a less proportion of fatigue. If such 
torpitude take place before the vital organs are totally exhausted, it is con- 
iaed to the organs of sense alone, which hereby progressively recover their 
accustomed activity and vigour. But if the vital organs be- also exhausted 
before the torpitude ensues, it will be propagated to themselves, the liviif 
principle will cease, and the sleep will be the sleep of death. Violent aoi 
eootiooed pain or labour, as external ttimoli, violent and ooatiniied fovtii^ 
▼ioleat and continued grief, a very inordinate debauch, as internal stimnlif «• 
ai UaUe to piodiiee these effMU I and the one or the other will takopliM In 
wopoftion to their excess and extremity* 
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If a stimulus affecting the organs of sense, at which end soeTer appliedy 
he intolerably pungent or forcible, the sensorial power will be exhausted im- 
mediately, and the organ directly affected will become instantly torpid. 
Hence sounds, intolerably loud, make us deaf; excessive light blinds us ; 
acrimonious smells or savours render us incapable of smelling or tasting. 
And hence an abrupt shock of joy or grief, a sudden and intense paroxysm 
of fever, large quantities of wine or spirits, as internal tiauses, produce mor- 
bid lethargy, palsy, apoplexy, which are only so many modifications of the 
sleep or torpitude of the sensitive and irritative fibres. If the same abrupt 
and violent cause be sufficient to act upon the vital organs, as well as upon 
those of external sensation, the torpor becomes universal, and the sleep is 
once more the sleep of death. It is in this manner that death is produced by 
a stroke of lightning. 

As violent stimuli produce sudden and occasionally irrecoverable torpitude, 
either general or local, stimuli less violent induce a tendency to the same 
effect. Hence the nostrils of persons not accustomed to snuff are more forci- 
bly agitated by its application, than those that have been in the use of it : 
the eyes of persons accustomed to sleep in the glare of the sun, find no in- 
convenience from exposure to the light of the morning ; while those who 
usually sleep in total darkness are awoke by its stimulus. And so of the rest. 

On this account a very small portion of light, of sound, or of exercise* 
are sufficient sources of exhaustion to those who are not in the habit of using 
great external or internal activity. Hence savages and quadrupeds, who use 
but very little internal activity, and no more external activity than is neces- 
sary to gratify their passions and satisfy their hunger, become torpid upon 
very slight excitements. Hence infants become exhausted upon still slighter 
excitements ; as the exercise of being carried, the mere breath of the air, or 
the digestion of milk alone in the stomach ; either of which, but especially 
the whole collectively, is sufficient to make them sleep soundly : — so soundly, 
indeed, that no common stimulus is able for a long time to rouse them from 
their torpor. In other words, it requires a period of many hours for the ex- 
ternal organs to recover from their exhaustion. The smallest undulatory 
motion in the uterus, perhaps, or the very action of the vital organs them- 
selves, may be sufficient to wear out, from time to time, the sensorial power 
of the fetus on its first formation ; and hence the fetus sleeps, with few inter- 
missions, through the whole period of parturition. 

For the same reason, persons in advanced age are far less impressed by 
common stimuli than in any former part of their lives ; from a long series of 
exposure to their influence, the organs of sense are become more torpid, and 
hence they require less sleep, and at the same time less food. The vital 
organs partake of the same disposition, and they are in consequence less 
liable to violent or inflammatory disorders. But the general torpitude increas- 
ing, the heart is stimulated with greater difficulty ; a smaller portion of sensorial 
fluid is secreted by the brain ; a smaller portion of nutriment is thrown into the 
circulation from the digestive organs ; the pulse and everv other power gra- 
dually declines, till at length, if ever man were to die of old age alone, he 
would die from a total torpor or paralysis of the heart. But debilitated as 
every organ is become long before such a period can arrive, the general frame 
is incapable of resisting the smallest of the more trivial shocks, whether 
external or internal, to which man is daily exposed : in other words, there is 
no reservoir of sensorial power to supply the local or temporary demand ; 
and the man dies, even at last, from sudden exhaustion, rather than from pro- 
gressive paralysis. 

Sleep, then, is a natural torpitude or inertness, induced upon the organs 
of the body and the faculties of the mind, by fatigue and exhaustion ; and 
in a physiological survey, consists of the three stages of slumber, dreaming, 
and lethargy. In slumber, the exhaustion is slight, and is almost confined to 
the organs of external sense, the will only inclining to their inertness : in 
dreaming, the exhaustion is usually more considerable, the will altogether 
associating in their inertness : in lethargy, the exhaustion extends to and 
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embraces the mental faculties. When the system is under the influence of 
disease, the usual course of the phenomena of sleep and dreaming is often 
disturbed and interrupted ; and when the torpitude extends to the vital organs, 
the effect produced is death. 

But the chief difficulty in the subject of dreaming remains still to be ac- 
counted for. How is it possible for thoughts or ideas to exist in the brain, 
and be continued, while the will, which usually regulates them, and the exter- 
nal senses which give birth to them, have their continuity of action broken 
in upon 1 I shall endeavour to explain this difficulty in language as familiar 
as I can employ. 

A certain, but a very small, degree of stimulus applied to any of the cere- 
bral hbres of the human body, whether sensitive or irritative, instead of sen- 
sibly exhausting them, seems rather to afford them pleasure ; at least the 
fibres are able to endure it without becoming torpid, or, which is the same 
thing, requiring sleep or rest. 

Hence every gentle sight, and every gentle sound, or any other gentle 
object in nature, to what sense soever it be directed ; the stiU twilight of 
a summer evening ; the mild lustre of the moon, interwoven with the foliage 
of forest scenery ; the reposing verdure of a spreading lawn ; soft playim 
breezes ; the modest fragrance of roses and violets ; the light murmurs of a 
rippling stream ; the tinkling of a neighbouring sheepfold, and the sound of 
▼Ulage bells at a distance, are all stimuli that produce no sensible exhaustion ; 
and, on this very account^ form some of tlie most agreeable images in nature. 
In like manner, the orbicular motion of the lips in a sucking infant is a source 
of so much comfort, and attended wivh so little exhaustion, that whether 
sleeping or waking, it will generally be found mimicking the action of suck- 
ing, when at a distance from its nurse ; and, perhaps, not thinking of such 
action itself. A person who, from habit, has acquired a particular motion of 
any one of his limbs, a twirl of the fingers, or a swinging of one leg over the 
other, perseveres in such motion from habit alone, and feels no torpitude or 
exhaustion in the fibres that are excited, although it might be intolerably 
fatiguing to another who has never acquired the same custom. 

It IS probable, then, that thought, and the action of the vital organs, are of this 
precise character. We are totally ignorant, indeed, of the mysterious mode 
by which either the one or the other was produced at first ; but we see enough 
io convince us that the stimulus is, in both cases, equally pleasing and gentle. 
And hence both actions continue without exhausting us, except when unduly 
roused ; and form a habit too pertinacious to be broken through by any ordi- 
nary opposition. 

'f bought, then, is to the sensory that which the motions I have just spoken 
of arc to the muscles which are the subjects of them. Both continue alike, 
whether we be reflecting upon the habit or not : but the habit of thinking is 
so murh older, and conseciuently so much deeper-rooted, than that of any 
kind of muscular motion, except the muscular motion of the vital organs* that 
it 18 impossible for us to subdue it by the utmost efforts of the will : whencey 
like the action of the vital organs, it accompanies us, not only at all timet 
when awake, but in all ordinary cases during sleep, and is the immediate and 
necessary cause of our dreaming. 

Thought can only be exercised upon perceptions introduced into the sen- 
aory by the organs of external sense; and hence the chief bent of our 
thoughts must be derived, whether sleeping or waking, from the objects or 
perceptions that most deeply impress us. The train of thoughts, then, that 
recurs from habit alone, as in sleep or total retirement from the world, must 
generally be of this dcscnption : in the former case, however, by no means 
correctly or perfectly ; because there are others also which have a tendency 
to recur, and neither the will nor the senses are in action to regulate or 
MMess them. Whence, as 1 havo already observed, proceeds a combination 
of thoughts or ideas, sometimes only iH a small degree tncongnious, and at 
oilier times most wild and heterogeneous ; occasionally, indeod« to (earful 
and oztravagantai to stimulate the aenaea ihaottlvea into a fluddan icMwal 
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of their functions, and consequently, to break off abruptly the sleep into which 
they were thrown. 

Let us pursue this train of reasoning, and it will lead us to aecoimt, if I 
mistake not, for some of the most extraordinary facts that are connected with 
the recondite subject of sleep and dreaming. 

I have just observed that the stimulus of our ideas in dreaming is oflten suf- 
ficient to rouse the external senses generally, and to awake us all of a sudden. 
But this stimulus may also be of such a kind, and just such a strength, as to 
excite into their accustomed action the muscles of those organs or members 
only which are more immediately connected with the train of our dreams, or 
incoherent thoughts, while every other organ still remains torpid. And hence, 
the muscles chiefly excited bemg those of speech, some persons talk ; and 
others, the muscles chiefly excited being those of locomotion, walk in their 
sleep, without being conscious on their waking of any such occurrence. 

Whatever be the set of fibres that have chiefly become exhausted from the 
labour or stimulus of the day, the rest, as I have already noticed, partake 
of the torpitude from a habit of association ; exhausted in some degree, also, 
themselves, by the share of sensorial power which, as from a common stock* 
they have contributed towards the support of the debilitated organ. But it 
sometimes happens, either from disease or peculiarity of constitution, that aU 
the organs of external sense do not associate in such action, or yield alike to 
the general torpor of the frame : and that the auditory, the optical, or some 
other sense continues awake or in vigour while all the other senses are be- 
come inert ; as it does also that such particular sense, like the muscles of p«p- 
ticular members, as observed just above, is awoke or restimulated into action 
in the midst of the soundest sleep, by the peculiar force and bent of the dream, 
while all the rest continue torpid. 

If the organ of external sense thus affected with wakefulness be that of 
hearings a phenomenon may occur which has often been noticed as far back, 
indeeo, as the times of the Greek and Roman poets, but which has never 
hitherto, I believe, been satisfactorily explained ; the dreamer may in this 
case hear a by-slander who speaks to him ; and if, from a cause above speci- 
fied, he should also have happened to talk in his sleep, so as to give the by- 
stander some clew into the train of thoughts of which his dream is composed, 
a conversation may be maintained, and the by-stander, by dexterous manage- 
ment, and the assumption of a character which he finds introduced into the 
dream, may be able to draw from the dreamer the profoundest secrets of his 
bosom ; the other senses of the dreamer, instead of hereby rousing to detect 
the imposition, being plunged into a still deeper torpitude, from the demand 
of an increased quantity of sensorial power to support the exhaustion which 
the wakeful or active organ is, in consequence, sustaining. This, however, 
is a case of rare occurrence, though it seems to have occurred occasionally. 

If the wakeful organ be that of sight, and the dreamer, from a cause just 
adverted to, be accustomed to walk instead of to talk in his sleep, he will be aUe 
to make his way towards any place to which the course of his dream mvf 
direct him, with perfect ease, and without the smallest degree of danger. lie 
will see more or less distinctly, in proportion as the organ of sight is more or 
less awake ; vet from the increased exhaustion, and of course increased tor- 
por of the other organs, in consequence of an increased demand of sensorial 
power from the common stock to support the action of the sense and muscles 
immediately engaged, every other sense must necessarily be thrown into a 
deeper sleep, or torpor, than on any other occasion. Hence the ears wiU not be 
roused even by a sound that might otherwise awake him ; he will be insensi- 
ble, not only to a simple touch, but to a severe shakincr of his limbs ; and may 
even cough violently without being recalled from his dream. Having accom- 
idished the object of his pursuit, he may safely return, even over the most 
dangerous precipices, for ne sees them distinctly, to his bed ; and the or^an 
of sight, being now quite exhausted, or there being no longer any occasion 
for its use, may once more associate in the general torpor, and the mream take 
a new turn and consist of a new combination of images. 
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Tlie Tiew we have thus taken of sleep and dreaming will explain a Tarietj 
of other corioua phenomena in natural philosophy, which have usually heen 
•opposed of very difficult elucidation. 

What is BiTKaTi It is the dream of a man while awake. He is so intently 
bent upon a particular train of thought, that he is torpid to every thinsf else : 
he sees nothmg, he hears nothing, he feels nothing; and the only difl^rence 
between the two is, that in common dreaming, the sensitive and irritative 
power of the external senses is exhausted progressively and generally, while 
Ihe will partakes of the exhaustion ; and that m revery the whole is directed 
to a single outlet, the will, instead of being exhausted, beinff riveted 
upon this one point alone ; and the external senses being alone rendered tor- 

el from the drain that is thus made upon them to support the superabundani 
w of sensitive and irritative power expended upon the prevailing ecstasy. 
It was my intention to have cited a few singular instances of this wondenul 
aberrancy of the mind ; and to have followed them up with a momentary 

Slanee at those interesting subjects so closely connected with it, nightmare, 
elirium, madness, idiotism ; but the time will by no means allow me, and I 
hasten to close with a few observations upon winter-sleep and the revivifica- 
tion of certain animals after their appearing to be dead. 

Upon a general survey of the preceding observations, it should follow that 
every part of the animal system may safely sleep or become torpid except the 
vital organs, or those that act independently of the will ; and that the moment 
these participate in the torpor the principle of life ceases, and the spirit sepa- 
rates from the body. Why the pnnciple of life should even then cease we 
know not, for we know not what produced its union at first. There are vari- 
ous circumstances, however, which prove that this, though a general rule, is 
not a rule without its exceptions. We have all heard and readof such extra- 
ordinary occurrences as trances, or apparent absences of the soul from the 
body : we have heard and read of persons who, after having been apparently 
dead for many days, and on the pomt of being buried, have retumea to a full 
poseeesion of life and health ; and although most of these histories are wrapped 
vp in so much mystery and superstition, as to be altogether unworthy or no- 
tice, there are many too cautiously drawn up and authenticated to be dis- 
missed in so cursory a manner. But let us proceed to a few facts of a simi- 
lar, yet of a more extraordinary kind, and which are or may be within the 
personal knowledge of every one. 

In cases of suspended animation by hanging, drowning, or catalepsy, the 
vital pnnciple continues attached to the body after all the vital functions cease 
to act, often for half an hour, and sometimes for hours. In the year 1769» 
Mr. John Hunter, being then forty-one years of age, of a sound constitution* 
and subject to no disease except a casual fit of the gout, was suddenly 
attacked with a pain in the stomach, which was shortly succeeded by a total 
suspension of the action of the heart and of the lungs. By the power of the 
Will, or rather by violent striving, he occasionally inflated the lungs, but over 
the heart he had no control whatever : nor, though he was attended by four 
of the chief physicians in London from the first, could the action of either be 
restored by medicine. In about three-quarters of an hour, however, the vital 
actions began to return of their own accord, and in two hours he was per- 
Isctly recovered. ** In this attack,** observes Mr. (now Sir Everard) Home, 
who has giveo an interesting memoir of his life, ** there was a suspension 
of the most material involuntary actions : even involuntary breathing was 
flopped: while sensation, with its consequences, as thinking and acting, 
with the will, were perfect, and all the voluntary actions were as strong ae 
before.** 

In the whole history of man I do not know of a more extraordinary case. 
The functions of the soul were perfect, while the most important functions 
of the body, those upon which the life depends absolutely, in all ordinary eases, 
were dead for nearly an hour. Why did not the soul separate from the body I 
lad why did not the body itself eomroeoee that chanye, that 8iib}ection to the 
•awa of chemical aftnitj, which it evinoea in every ordwary eaae of the dMAm. 
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inaction of the vital organs? Because in the 'present instance, as in eveij 
instance of suspended animation from hanging or drowning, the vital princi- 
ple, whatever it consist in, had not ceased, or deserted the corporeal frame. 
It continued visible in its effect, though invisible in its essence and mode 
of operation. 

Let us apply this remark to the subject immediately before us : it will 
serve as a ready clew to its intricacies. In many animals, then, and in 
most vegetables, the living principle often continues in the same man- 
ner to reside in and to actuate the organic frame ; while the vital functions, 
as they are called, and, in conjunction with these, all the other functions 
of the system, remain inactive, not for an hour only, but for months and some- 
times for years. It does so in the seeds of plants and the eggs of animals, so 
long as they are capable of germinating or pullulating. It does so in most 
animals, and perhaps in all vegetables, that sleep or become torpid during the 
winter-season ; for though in a few hibernating animals, as the hedgehog and 
Alpine marmot, we trace a small degree of corporeal action from their ap- 

E earing thinner on returning to activity in the spring, the greater number, 
ke dormice and squirrels, exhibit no diminution whatever. It does so, in a 
more extraordinary manner, in the ears of blighted corn ; which, though incar 
pable of filling and fattening, and seemingly lifeless and effete, still contain a 
seed that may be rendered productive of a sound and healthy increase. II 
does so in various, species of the moss ; in various species of the snail, in one 
or two of the snake, in the wheel-polype, sloth, and tile-eel, and a^ variety of 
other animals and animalcules, that, like many of the preceding, have been 
kept apparently dead and in the form of driecf preparations, totsdly destitute 
of irritability, altogether withered, and in substance as hard as a board for 
months and years, — in some instances as long as twenty years, — and have 
afterward been restored to life and activity upon the application of warmth, 
moisture, or some other appropriate stimulus.* 

These are extraordinary facts, and may be diflScult to be comprehended: 
but they are facts, nevertheless, and may be proved at any time and by any 
person. But there is a fact still more extraordinary, and of infinitely higher 
moment ; and one in which we are all infinitely more interested — a fact to 
which these remarks naturally lead, and which they may serve in some de- 
gree to illustrate ; it is the termination of the sleep of death, the resurrection 
of the body from the grave. 



LECTURE VIII. 

ON VOICE AND LANGUAGE; VOCAL IMITATION, AND VENTRILOQUISM. 

Language, in the fullest scope o^ the term, is of two kinds ; natural ano 
articulate or artificial. The first belongs to most animals ; the last is pecu- 
liar to man : it is his great and exclusive prerogative. This also is of two 
divisions: oral or vocal, which constitutes speech; and literal or legible, 
which constitutes Tvriting, The first of these divisions shall form our subject 
for the present study ; the second we will examine in a subsequent lecture. 

At the root of the tongue lies a minute semi-lunar shaped bone, which, from 
its resemblance to the Greek letter v, or upsilon, is called the hyoid or u-like 
bone ; and immediately from this bone arises a long cartilaginous tube, which 
extends to the lungs, and conveys the air backward and forward in the pro- 
cess of respiration.f This tube is denominated the trachea or windpipe ; and 

* Snails revived after being dried fifteen yeara and more.— Phil. Trans. 1774, p. 439. 

See also Bf r. Bauer'a Croonian lecture " On the Suspension of Uie Muscular Powers of Uie Vibrio TH 
ticL— Piiil. Trans. 1823, Art i. He baa revived tbis curioas worm after perfect UMpitode and appanol 
death for five years and eight months, merely by soaking it in water. 

t Study ot* Medicine, toI t p. 457, edit. i. 
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the upper part of it, or that immediately connected with the hyoid-bone, the 
larynx : and it is this upper part or larynx alone that constitutes the seat 
of the voice. 

The tube of the larynx, short as it is, is formed of five distinct cartilages ; th« 
largest, and apparently, though not really, lowermost of which, produces that 
mcute projection or knot in the anterior part of the neck, and especially iu the 
neck of males, of which every one must be sensible. This is not a complete 
ring, but is open behind ; the open space being filled up, in order to make a 
complete ring, with two other cartilages of a smaller size and power ; and 
which together form the glottis, as it is called, or aperture out of the mouth 
into the larynx. The fourth cartilage lies immediately over this aperture, 
and closes it in the act of swallowing, so as to direct the food to the esopha- 

?js, another opening immediately Ixihind it, which leads to the stomach, 
hese four cartilages are supported by a fifth, which constitutes their basis; 
is narrow before, and broad behind, and has some resemblance to a seal-ring. 
The larynx is contracted and dilated in a variety of ways by the antagonist 
power of different muscles, and the elasticity of its cartilaginous coats; 
and is covered internally with a very sensible, vascular, and mucous mem- 
brane, which is a continuation of the membrane of the mouth. 

The organ of the voice then is the larynx, its muscles, and q^her append- 
ages ; and the voice itself is the sound of the air propelled through and 
striking against the sides of its glottis, or opening into the mouth. The 
shrillness or roughness of the voice depends on the internal diameter of the 

glottis, its elasticity, mobility, and lubricity, and the force with which the air 
( protruded. Speech is the modification of the voice into distinct articula- 
tions, in the cavity of the glottis itself, or in that of the mouth, or of the nostrils. 

Those animals only that possess lungs possess a larynx, and hence none 
but the first three classes in the Linnsan system, consisting of mammals, 
birds, and amphibials. Even among these, however, some genera or speciea 
are entirely dumb, as the myrmccophaga or ant-eater, the manis or pangolin* 
and the cetaceous tribes, together with the tortoise, lizards, and serpents ; 
while others lose their voice in particular regions: as the dog is said to do in 
some parts of America,* and quails and frogs in various districts of Siberia.t 

It is fn)m the greater or less degree of perfection with which the larynx is 
formed in the diflferent classes of animals that possess it, that the voice is 
rendered more or less perfect ; and it is by an introduction of superadded 
membranes, or muscles, into its genen&l structure, or a variation in the shape, 
position, or elasticity of those that are common to it, that quadrupeds and 
other animals are capable of making those peculiar sounds, oy which their 
different kinds are respectively characterized, and are able to neigh, bray« 
bark, or n)ar ; to purr as the cat and tiger kind, to bleat as the sheep, or to 
croak as the frog. 

The lar>'nx of the bird class is of a very peculiar form, and admirably 
adapted to that sweet and varied music with which we are so often delighted 
in the woodlands. In reality, the whole extent of the trachea or windpipe in 
birds may be regarded as one vocal apparatus ; for the larynx is divided into 
two sections, or may rather, perliaps, be considered as two distinct organs ; 
the mon* complicated, or that in which the parts are more numerous and 
elaborate, being placed at the bottom of the trachea, where it divides into two 
branches, one for each of the lungs ; and the simpler, or that in which the 
parts are fewer, and consist of those not included in the former, occupving its 
usual situation at the upper end of the trachea, which, however, is without an 
epiglottis ; the food and other substances being incapable of entering the 
aperture of the glottis from another contrivance. The lungs, trachea, and 
larynx of birds, therefore, may be regarded as forming a complete natural 
bagpipe ; in which the lungs constitute the pouch and supply the wind ; the 
tracoea itself the pipe ; the inferior glottis tne reed, or mouth-piece, which 
pmlnces the simple sound ; and the superior gkMtia the finger-iioles, which 
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modify the simple sound into an infinite variety of distinct notes* and at the 
«aiDe time give them utterance. 

Here, however, as among quadrupeds, we meet with a considerable diver- 
sity in the structure of the vocal apparatus, and especially in the length and 
diameter of the tube or trachea, not only in the different species, but often in 
the different sexes of the same species, more particularly among aquatic 
birds. Thus the trachea is straight in the tame or dumb swan (anas Oltar) of 
both sexes ; while in the male musical swan f anas Cygnus) it winds into a 
large convolution contained in the hollow of toe sternum. In the spoon-bill 
(platalea Lwcorodia)^ as also in the mot-mot pheasant (phasianus Afot-fnot), 
and some others, similar windings of the trachea occur, not enclosed in the 
sternum. The males of the duck and merganser (Anas and Mergus) have, at 
the inferior larynx, a bony addition to the cavity which contributes to 
strengthen their voice. 

Many of the frog genus have a sac or bag in the throat, directly communi- 
eating with the larynx, as the tree frog (rana arborea), while the green frog 
(rana escuUnta) has two considerable pouches in the cheeks, which it mflates 
at the time of coupling, by two openings close to the glottis. And it is on 
this account they are Me to give forth that kind of croaking music which 
they i^neralj^r begin in the evening and continue through the greater part of 
the night. Two or three species, possessed of a similar kind of apparatus* 
are very clamorous animals ; and, pretending to a knowledge of the weather, 
are peculiarly noisy before rain or thunder-storms; while several, as the 
jocular and laughing toad (rana risibunda and r. bombina) are of a merrier 
mood, and seem to imitate with tolerable exactness the laugh of the human 
voice, in the hey-dey of their activity, which is alwavs in the evening. 

Among the bird tribes there are some possessed of powers of voice so sin- 
gular, independently of that of their own natural music, that I cannot consent 
to pass them over in total silence. The note of the pipra mntiea or tuneful 
roanakin, is not only intrinsically sweet, but forms a complete octave ; (me 
note succeeding another in ascending and measured intervals, through the 
whole range of its diapason. This bird is an inhabitant of St. Domuigo, of a 
black tint, with a blue crown and yellow front and rump ; about four inches 
long, very shy, and dexterous in eluding the vigilance of such as attempt to 
take it. The imitative power of several species of the corvus and psittacus 
kinds is well known ; the jays and parrots are those most commonly taught* 
and the far-famed parrot of the late Colonel O'Kelly, which could repeat 
twenty of our most popular songs, and sing them to their proper tunes, has 
been, i suppose, seen and heard by most of us. The bullfinch ^loxia PyrrMa)^ 
however, has a better voice, as well as a more correct taste m copying musi- 
cal tones, and the bird breeders of Germany find a lucrative employment in 
training multitudes of this family for a foreign market. 

The talents of the nightingale (motacilla Lucina) for speaking are, like- 
wise, said to be very extraordinary, and even equal to his talents for singing. 
But where is the man, whose bosom burns with a single spark of the love of 
nature, that could for one moment consent that this pride and delight of the 
groves should barter away the sweet wildness of its native wood-notes for 
any thing that art can offer in its stead ? 

There is no species, however, so much entitled to notice on account of its 
voice, as the polyglottis, or mocking-bird. This is an individual of the thrush 
kind ; its own natural note is delightfully musical and solemn ; but beyond 
this it possesses an instinctive talent of imitating the note of every other kind 
of singing bird, and even the voice of every bird of prey, so exactly, as to de- 
ceive the very kinds it attempts to mock. It is moreover playful enough to 
find amusement in the deception : and takes a pleasure in decoying smaller 
birds near it by mimicking their notes, when it frightens them almost to death* 
or drives them away with all speed, by pouring upon them the screams of^ 
sneh birds of prey as they dread. 

Now it is clear that the imitative, like the natural voice, has its seat in the 
cartilages and other moveable powers that form the larynx : for the great 
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tMuly of the trachea only gives measure to the sound, and renders it more or 
less copious in proportion to its volume. It is not, therefore, to be wondered 
at, that a similar sort of imitative power should be sometime cultivated with 
success in the human larynx ; and that we should occasionally meet with 
persons, who, from long and dexterous practice, should be able to imitate the 
notes of almost all the singing-birds'of the woods, or the sounds of other ani- 
mals, or even to personate the different voices of orators and other public 
speakers. 

One of the most extraordinary instances of this last kind consists in the 
art of what is called viirnuLOQuisM,* of which no very plausible explanation 
has hitherto been offered to the world. The practitioner of this occult art is 
well known to have a power of modifying his voice in such a manner as to 
imitate the voices of different persons conversing at a considerable distance 
from each other, and in very different tones. And hence the first impression 
which this ingenious trick or exhibition produced on the world, was that of 
the artist's possessing a double or triple larynx ; the additional larynxes being 
supposed to be seated still deeper in the chest than the lowermost of the two 
that belong to birds : whence indeed the name of ventriloquism or billt- 
spcAKHfo. Mr. Gough has attempted in the Memoirs of the Manchester So- 
ciety, to resolve the whole into the phenomena of echoes ; the#ventriloquist 
being conceived by him on all occasions to confine himself to a room well 
disposed for echoes in various parts of it, and merely to produce false voices 
by directing his natural voice m a atraight line towards such echoing parts, 
instead of in a straight line towards the audience ; who, upon this view of the 
subject, are supposed to be artfully placed on one or both sides of the ven- 
triloquist. It is sufficient to observe, in opposition to this conjecture, that it 
does not account for the perfect quiescence of the mouth and cheeks of the 

Krformer while employing his feigned voices ; and that an adept in the art, 
je Mr. Fitzjames or Mr. Alexander, is wholly indifferent to the room in 
which he practises, and will allow another person to choose a room for hinu 
Mr. Fit^ames is a native of France ; and his vocal art and vocal powers have 
been paid particular attention to by M. Richerand, one of the most popular 
French physiologists of the day ; who has also examined the vocal organs of 
other ventriloquists, and observes, as the result of his investigations, that 
althou^ there is little or no motion in the cheeks during the art of speaking, 
there IS a considerable demand and expenditure of air; the ventrtloquist 
always inhaling deeply before he commences his deception, passing a part of 
the air thus inluled through his nostrils, and being able to continue his vari- 
ous voices as long as the inspired air may last, ^r till he has inhaled a fresh 
supply. 

This view of the subject induced M. Richerand to relinquish the old hvpo- 
thesis of a kind of vocal organ being seated in the stomach, to which we nave 
already adverted, and which he had formerly embraced ; though it does not 
appear that he has very distinctly adopted any other in its stead : ** At first,** 
says he, ** I had conjectured that a great part of the air expelled 1^ ezpiratioa 
did not pass out by the mouth and nostrils, but was swallowed and carried 
into the stomach; and, being reflected in some part of the digestive eaml, 

S'ves nse to a real echo; but having afterward more attentively observed 
is curious phenomenon in Mr. Fit^ames, who exhibits it in its greatast 
perfection, I was soon convinced that the name of vrntrilopntm is by no 
means applicable; since the whole of its mechanism consists in a slow gr»- 
doal expiration ; in which the artist either influenees at his will tlie snrrooiid* 
log muscles of the chest, or keeps down the epiglottis by the base of the 
Coorue, the point of which is not protruded beyond the arch of the teeth.**t 

M. de la Chapcllo, without offering any particular explanation of this 
eurions art, published, in 1779, an ingenious work, in which he attempted to 
prove that ventriloquism is of a very ancient date ; and that it formed the mode 
by which the responses of many of the oraeles of former times were delivwad 
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extraordinary phenomenon that occurs in the art of teittriloquism,* that J 
mean of speaking without appearing to speak, or discovering any motion of 
the lips : the larynx alone, by long and dexterous practice, and, perhaps, by 
a peculiar modification in some of its muscles or cartilages, being capable of 
answering the purpose and supplying the place of the associate organs of the 
mouth. 

It is this curious power in the art of ventriloquism that most astonishes U8« 
and puts us off our guard ; for the two other powers connected with it, of 
imitating various cries or voices, and of appearing to throw the voice from 
remote bbjects, are far more common and comprehensible. The power of 
vocal imitdtion where the tongue is allowed to be employed is possessed, by 
inost persons, to a certain extent ; and, by many, to a degree of accuracy, 
that would certainly deceive us in the dark ; or if, by any other means, the 
performer were concealed from us. While the only point necessary to give 
the voice the semblance of issuing from a distant or unusual object, is to take 
a nice measure of the distance itself, and of the nature of the object from 
which it is to be presumed to issue, and so to modulate or inflect it as to pro- 
duce the natural tone it may be supposed to possess, if thrown from such a 
distance or from such a form. It must be obvious, however, that the surprise 
resulting from the mystery of thus imitating voices and distances roust be 
powerfully aided in ventriloquism by the additional mystery of the artist's 
motionless mouth ; in consequence of which we are totally incapable of refer- 
ring it to himself. In hearing, as in seeing, habit is our only guide : in 
both we only judge by accustomed comparisons; and we are exactly in the 
same manner deceived by the painter, and even allow ourselves to be de- 
ceived in regard to objects of vision, as we are by the ventriloquist, and with- 
out such allowance, in regard to objects of souna. In respect to both senses, 
indeed, we often deceive ourselves in judging of the most common phe- 
nomena : and hence it is not at all to be wondered at that we should be com* 
pletely imposed upon by the nice delusions of art. Thus the evening sky, 
begirt with gold-green clouds at the extremity of the horizon, is often mis- 
taken for the ocean, studded with islands ; and the rumbling of a cart over 
pavement, or hard ground, is not unfrequently believed to be a thunder-clap 
m the heavens ; and, under the influence of this last deception, we imme- 
diately transfer all the awfulness and magnificence of the celestial meteor to 
this clumsy piece of machinery, and are as alarmed as if the fiery bolt were 
about to descend upon us. 



LECTURE IX. 

ON NA.TURII1 OR Ilf ARTICULATE, AND ARTIFICIAL OR ARTICULATE LANGUAGE. 

Having, in our last lecture, examined into the seat and properties of the 
natural voice, let us now proceed to notice the mode in whicn it is applied 
to the formation, first, of natural language, and next, of speech, or artificial 
language. 

Natural language is the instinctive appropriation of certain tones of the 
natural voice, to indicate certain feelings of the sensory : and with the few 
exceptions pointed out in our preceding lecture, every animal belonging to the 
three classes of mammals, birds, and amphibials, every animal possessed of 
lungs, is in some degree or other possessed of this kind of language. Its 

• Aeoordlnf to M. Bfafendle, whoee work first appeared in our own conntry sercn years after the ite» 
nnry of the abore lecture, in 1811, the larynx i« supposed to be the organ chiefly or altogether operated 
won in France ; and Tentriloquism to consist in adjusting the measure oT its articulations acconiing to tto 
sOtets which the rentriloquist has observed that di«rtan<:et or other circamstaoces. produce upoQ the oatml 
^rakt. Bee Edia. Med. aod Burg. JonnLlzi. 577 
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•oDpe is, indeed, often very limited ; but always sufficient to answer the pur^ 
poses of nature. The female of every species understands the call of the 
male, and replies to it as intelligibly : the youngs understand the mandates of 
the mother, and the mother the petitions of the young. This amusing de- 
partment of natural history was well known to the philosophers of Greece 
and Rome, and attentively cultivated by them : and Lucretius, in his Nature 
of Things, has pursued the subject not only so correctly but so copiously, 
that it is almost impossible, even in the present day, to add any thing of real 
importance to what he has already observed. 

1 have termed this language of nature instinctive : and that it is entitled to 
this character is clear j l^cause, even among birds, which possess the widest 
and most complicated range of natural language of all animals whatever, 
where two individuals of different species are bred up in the same bush, or 
in the same cage, or hatched and fostered by a female of a third species, each 
evinces and retains the note that specifically distinguishes the species to which 
it belongs. In the case of a goldfinch and a chaffinch this has been put 
directly to the proof. And it is by this native tongue, as Mr. Montague has 
Justly observed, and not by the form or colour, that the process of pairing is 
achieved, and the female induced to select her paramour.* 

Almost every animal of the three classes just adverted to exhibits a dif- 
ferent tone of voice according to the governing passion of the moment ; but 
more especially when under the influence o{ grief , fear, ox joy ; to which, 
in some instances, we may add anget ; but a distinct tone for anger is not so 
generally traced among animals as it is for the three preceding passions. 

Among quadrupeds, the elephant, horse, and dog appear to possess the 
freatest portion of a natural ton^e. They are all gregarious, particularly 
the two former. In Asia, the wild elephant, and in the Ukraine, between 
the Don and the Dnieper, the wild horse, pursue one common plan of political 
society, in numerous and collected troops ; and are regulated by the elders of 
the tribe among the elephants, and by leaders chosen for this purpose among 
the horses : and it is by a difference of voice, combined with a difference of 
gesture, that these superiors give orders, in the course of their travels from 
place to place, in pursuit of pasture, for the necessary dispositions and arrange- 
ments. Both kinds are extremely vigilant and active, and maintain their 
finks and brigades with as much regularity and precision as if they were 
conducted by a human leader. Among the wild horses of the Ukraine, the 
captain-general seems to be commonly appointed to his station for about four 
or five years ; at the expiration of which time a kind of new election takes 
place : every one appears to have a right to propose himself for the office, 
the px-magistrate not excepted : if no new canaidate offer, the latter is re- 
elected for the same term of time, and if he be opposed a combat succ^ds, 
and the victor is appointed commander-in-chief. 

The conduct pursued by the peaceful and amiable elephant varies in some 
degree from this of the wild horse ; for, in the travels of these animals from 
piare to place, the troops are led on by the eldest of the tribe, thus evincing 
a kind of patriarchal government : the young and feeble marching in the mid 
die, and the rear being composed of the vigorous and adult.f 

The natural language of the monkey kind, notwithstanding the general 
lesemblance of their structure to that of*^ the human race, appears to be more 
confined than that of most quadrupeds ; and it is well known that they never 
attempt to articulate sounds. Linnaeus, indeed, seems to have entertained a 
contrary opinion with respect to the ourang-outang, and asserts that he speaks 
with a Kind of hissing noise. Buffbn, however, and Daubenton, and almost 
every other naturalist who has attentively watched his habits, deny that he 
ever employs even a hissing speech. And every comparalive anatomist, who 
has accurately examined his vocal organs, has declared him to be physically 
locapehle of articulation, from the peculiarity of a sac or bag, in some qw- 
dss of the animals single, in others douk^, immediately connected with the 
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Upper part of the lar3mx, and into which the air is driven as it ascends firom 
the lungs through the trachea, instead of being driven into the glottis, where 
alone it could acquire modulation and articulate sounds. From this sac or 
bag it afterward passes into the mouth by a variety of small apertures or 
fissures, by which almost the whole of its force, and consequently of its vocal 
effect, is lost. This peculiar conformation appears first to have been noticed 
by Galen, who traced it through several varieties both of the ape and monkey 
families ; but for the mo8( correct account of it we are indebted to Professor 
Camper, who, in a paper published in the Philosophical Transactions for I779y 
minutely describes it as it exists in the sylvanus or pigmy, in which Tyson 
had overlooked it ; in various other species of the ape ; in the cynosurus or 
dog-tailed monkey ; and in many othefs of the monkey tribe. At all adven- 
tures, the monkey has a peculiar deficiency of natural tongue; and we 
hence obtain an msuperable objection, had we no others, but which, I have 
already shown, are sufficiently abundant,* to the declaration of Lord Mon- 
boddo and Linnaeus, that this tribe are all of the same original stock as man ; 
and their absurd story that man himself is not unfrequently to be met with in 
some of the Asiatic islands, with a monkey-tail, varying in length from three 
or four inches to a foot, possessing as great a fluency of speech as in any 
part of Europe. 

Marcgrave, in his history of Brazil, has amused us with an account of a 
very extraordinary species of American sapajou, which Linnseus has called 
Beelzebub,-— Buffon, Ouarine, and our own countryman Mr. Pennant, Preacher- 
monkey, — that assemble in large groups every morning and evening, and atten- 
tively listen to a loud and long-continued harangue of one of the tribe, whom 
he seems to suppose a public officer or popular demagogue. Upon the author- 
ity of Marcgrave, this species has been admitted into all our books of Natu- 
ral History ; but there are some doubts concerning it, and the description is 
at least without the support of concurrent testimony. 

The different accents of the dog and the horse, when under the influence of 
rage, desire, or exultation, are too powerful and too common not to have been 
noticed by almost every one. It is impossible to describe the different tones of 
the mastiff more precisely than in the words of the truly philosophical poet I 
have so lately referred to ; but as it would be improper to quote him in the ori- 
ginal before a popular audience, I must request of you to receive a feeble 
translation of him in its stead : — 

When half enraged 
The rude Molossian mastiflT, her keen teeth 
Baring tremendous, vrith fbr difTerent tone 
Threats, than when rous'd to madnesa more extrenie, 
Or when nhe barks, and filln the world with roar. 
Thus, when her fearlem whelps, too, she, with tongue 
Lambent, carcsseH. and, with antic paw, 
And tooth restrain'd pretendmg still to bite. 
Gambols, soft yelping tones of tender lore — 
Far different then, those accents Hrom the din 
Urg*d clamorous through the mansion when alone^ 
Or the shrill howl her trembling bosom heaves, 
When, with slunk form, she waits th' impending blow.f 

The language of the tiger, leopard, and cat is not so rich or diversified aa 
that of the dog ; .but they have still a considerable variation in the scale of 
their me wings, according to the predominant passion of fear or grief: while 

* Series ii. Lecture Hi. On the Varietiea of the Human Ra«e. 

t Inritata canum quom primum magna MoIoMOm 
MoUia rlcta fVemunt, duros nudantia denteis, 
Lnnge alio aonitu rabies districts minatur, 
Et quom Jam latrant, et vocibus omnia conplent. 
At catulos blande quom linguft lambere tentant, 
Aut ubi cos lactant pedibus, moreuque potentes, 
Subspensis teneros imitantur dentibua haustus, 
Longe alio pacto gannitu rocia adulant, 
Et quom desertei baubantur in edibns, ant quom 
Plwantes ftigiunt, fobmimo corpnre, idagat. 

I>6 Rer. Nat t. 1081 
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these affain differ from the accent of simple pleasure, which consists in parr- 
Ingy and very considerably indeed from the loud and dissonant voice of love. 
The language of birds is, in almost every instance, strikingly musical, 
though not equally eloquent, whatever be the passion it describes. To ita 
Tariety in the different tribes of the osprey, hawk, sea-gull, rook, and raven, 
and especially as auguring wet or dry, stormy or serene weather, almost everv 
naturalist has borne testimony : for each can say, that 

Ciwinf nxdu and kites, that awim anbUme 
In atin repealed circlea, acreamin^ loud. 
The jay, the pie, and e'en the bodmf owl 
That haila the riainf moon, hare eharnw Ihr me. 
Boonds Inhannonkraa tn ihemaelTes, and hanh, 
Tet heard in aoeiiea where peace for erer reigna. 
And only tbera, pleaae highly for thtfir aake.* 

Upon the exquisitely varied tones and modulations of the singing birds we 
descanted at some length in a former lecture.f But the subject is as inte- 
resting as it is inexhaustible ; and in the summer-season of praise, ^hen the 
heart of man overflows, or should overflow, with gratitude to his beneficent 
Creator for the return of plenteousness that meets his eye in every direction, 
with what animation do they join in the general carol ; awakening Us at the 
dawn, accompanying us through the day, and softening and harmonizing, and 
I fear not to add, spiritualizing our feelings at nightfall. 

The robin, and not the lark, as commonly supposed, takes the lead,| and 
seems longing for the day to unclose. His gentle voice is in sweet accord* 
ance with the feeble beams of the early twilight ; and as soon as the glorious 
snn makes his appearance, then up mounts the lark, and pours forth his more 
vigorous song ; a thousand warblers hear the call, and the chorus is full and 
complete. The leaders vary, but the carol continues. The nightingale yet 
protracts his nocturnal tones ; and the thrush, the blackbird, and Uie goldfinch, 
from the lofty grove, the close thicket, or the blossomed orchard, intermingle 
their rival pretensions : while the transient but mellow burst of the cuckoo 
adds a richness to the general harmony ; and even the croak of the raven, and 
the chattering of the daw, only break into the symphony, with an occasional 
discord that heightens the impressive effect. At length the sun ia no more : 
the unbounded concert dies away ; and the season of rest returns. It returns, 
bat not with mute silence ; for the night is soothed rather than disturbed by 
the solitary song of the robin, now resuming his modest strain, and yielding 
in succession to the peerless pipe of the nightingale, and the deep-toned but 
expressive hoot of the owl. 

The note of the wren (motacilla TVogladytes) is as slender as its form, but 
it is well worth noticing, as being the only note of the feathered creation 
that is continued throughout the winter. During the season of frost and snow 
it is, indeed, heard to most advantage ; for the feariess little songster then 
enters the court-yard, the stable, or the dairy, and seeks, in confidence, his 
food of insecu or their larves. It is this that constitutes the little beggaPs 
petition ; and where is the heart so hardened as to refuse the request he then 
offers ? 

With respect to singing birdis, indeed, of all kinds, we may make this 
pleasing observation, that, as though chiefly intended, in the general munifi- 
cence of the great Parent of the human race, to captivate mankind, they 
almost always reside in their vicinity, and are rarely to be found in the unin- 
habited parts of the earth.^ 
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But the vocabulary of the common cock and hen is, perha|)8, the most ex« 
tensive of any tribe of birds with which we are acquainted ; or rather, per- 
haps, we are better acquainted with the extent of its range than with that of 
any others. The cock has his watch- word for announcing the mojming^, his 
love-speech, and his terms of defiance. The voice of the hen, when she in- 
forms her paramour that she is disburdened of an egg, and which he instantly 
communicates from homestead to homestead, till the whole village is in an 
uproar, is far different from that which acquaints him that the brood is Just 
hatched ; and both again are equally different from the loud and rapid cries 
with which she undauntedly assails the felon fox that would rob her of her 
vou ng. Even the little chick, when not more than four or five days old, ex- 
hibits a harsher and less melodious clacking when offered for food what it 
dislikes, than when it perceives what it relishes.* 

Before! quit this part of our subject it becomes me also to remark, that 
even in various other tribes of animals than the three classes to which our 
observations have hitherto applied, we occasionally meet with proofs of an 
inferior kind of natural language, though it cannot with propriety be called 
a language of the voice. And I may here observe, that among the few of 
these three classes which we have already noticed as being destitute of a 
vocal larynx, the bounty of nature has often provided a substitute. Thus 
the wapiti (cervus Wapiti of Barton), though without the sonorous endow- 
ment of the horse or ox, seems to have a compensation in an organ that con- 
sists of an oblique slit or opening under the inner angle of each eye, nearly 
an inch long externally, which appears also to be an auxiliary to the nbstril ; 
for with this he makes a noise that he can vary at pleasure, and which is not 
unlike the loud and piercing whistle that boys give by putting their fingers in 
their mouth.f 

Among insects, however, we find a still more varied talent of uttering 
sounds, though possessed neither of lungs nor larynx, nor the nasal slit of the 
wapiti. The bee, the fly, the gnat, and the beetle afford familiar instances 
of this extraordinary faculty. The sphinx Alropos, a species of hawk-moth, 
squeaks, when hurt, nearly as loud as a mouse ; it has even the power, in 
certain circumstances, of uttering a plaintive note, which cannot rail to ex- 
cite deep commiseration. If a bee or wasp be attacked near its own hive, 
the animal expresses its pain or indignation in a tone so different from its 
usual hum, that the complaint is immediately understood by the hive within; 
when the inhabitants hurry out to revenge the insult in such numbers, that 
the offender is fortunate if he escape without a severe castigation. 

The cunning spider often avails himself of the natural tone of distress 
uttered by the fly to make sure of him for his prey. He frequently spreads 
out his webs or toils to such an extent that he cannot see from one end of 

island at a certain wamn of the year to produce and rear its youni;. Ttiis appears to be the grand Inten- 
tion which nature hiw iu view; but in coii8et]uenc«of the olMervalion Just made, its presence here maf 
answer Ml any secondary pur (K>seK; among these I shall notice ilie followinc: The licneficent Author of 
nature seems to spare no pnins in chf>erinf; the heart of man with every thing that is delightful in Ibo 
aumrner season. We may be indulged with t)ie company of Uiese visiters, perhaps, to heighten, by tbe 
Dovelry of their appearance, and pleafiiig variety of their notes, the native scenes. How sweetly, at tht 
return of spring, do tlie notes of the cuckoo drxt burst upon the ear ; and what apathy must that soul pon- 
aess, that does not feel a soft emotion at the song of the nightingale (surely it must be " fit for treaaona,' 
fSralageins, and spoils"), and how wisely Is it contrived that a eeneral stillness should prevail while ttaia 
heavenly bird Is pouring forth its plaintive and mek»diou9 strains,— strains that so sweetly accord wiUi 
the evening hour! Some of our foreign visiters, It mav be said, are inharmonious minstrels, and raihar 
disturb than aid the general concert. In the midat of a sofl warm summer's day, when the martin la 
gently floating on the air, not only pleasing us with the peculiar delicacy of its note, but with the elegance 
of iu meandering; when the blackcap is vying with the eoldtinch, and the linnet with tlie woodlark, a 
dozen swifls rush from some neiahbouring battlement, Hnd set up a most discx)rdant screaming. Yet all 
is perfect The interruption is or short duration, and without It the Ions continued warbling of the aofter 
alnging birds would pall and tire the listening ear with excess of melody, as the exhilarating beams of 
the sui), were they not at intervals intercepted by clouds, would rob the heart of the gayeiy they for a 
while inspire, and sink it into languor. There is a perfect consistency in the order in which nature seem* 
to have directed the singing birds to All up the day with their pleasing harmony. To an obserrer of thoaa 
divine laws which harmonize the general order of things, there appears a denign in the arrangement of 
this sylvan minstrelsy. It is not in the haunted meadow, nor frequented field, we are to expect the gratift- 
eation of indulging oarselves in Uiis pleasing speculation to its full extent ; we mast seek for It ia the 
park, the forest, or some sequestered dell, half eneloaed by Uie coppice or the wood." 
• Bee Wliite'a Hlat of Sdborne, vol. il. p. 17. See Phil. Mag. No. 983, Now. 1818, p. 
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them to the other; and often conceals himself in some adjoining crevice 
where he cannot see the poor animal as it becomes ensnared : but he sits 
wistfullv listening^ for the buzzing noise that assures him the fly is entangled^ 
and is fluttering to make its escape. He hears the well-known signal, sallies 
forth from his concealment, and riots on the spoil that has fallen into his 
power, with all the eagerness and ferocity that distinguish the most rapacious 
quadrupeds. 

Whether flshes possess any similar means of communicating their feelings 
we know not. Reasoning from the facts that a few of them occasionally 
utter tones of distress when flrst taken; and that they possess an organ o( 
hearing, and live in a medium well adapted to the propagation of sound, it 
is generally conjectured that they have a language of some kind or other , 
but our knowledge of their usual habits, from their residing in a different ele- 
ment from our own, is so imperfect, that wc have no positive data to build upon. 

It is a curious fact, that many animals, which are naturally dumb in the 
widest sense of the word, are possessed of a power of producing sounds, by 
the use of some external organ or foreign instrument, that forms' a very con 
venient substitute for a natural tongue. 1 have formerly had occasion to 
observe this of the goat-chafler or cerambyx, which, whenever taken, utters 
a shrill shriek of fright, by rubbinc^ its chest against its wing-sliells, and the 
upper part of its abdomen ; and of the ptinus Jatidicus, or death-watch, that 
produces its measured and, to the superstitious, alarming strokes, by striking 
Its homy frontlet against the bed-post, or any other hard substance in which 
it takes its stand. The termes Pultatorium^ or tick-watch, is an insect of a 
diflfercnt order, but armed with a similar apparatus, and makes a noise bv the 
same means, like the ticking of a watch, from the old wood or decayed fur- 
niture in which it loves to reside, and by which it endeavours to entice the 
other sex to its company. And it is a singular circumstanee, which I shall 
merely glance at in passing, that some species of the woodpecker, in the 
breeding season, in consequence of the feebleness of its natural voice, makes 
use of a similar kind of call, by strong reiterated strokes of the bill against 
m dead sonorous branch of a tree. 

The most astonishing instance, however, of sound excited in this manner, 
is that made by two species of Italian grasshoppers : the cicada PUb^a^ and 
c. omi. The music of these insects (which is confined to the male) is pro- 
duced by a very singular apparatus, that consists of several winding cells 
under the abdomen* separated by different membranes, and opening exter- 
nally by two narrow valves. In the centre of these cells is contained a 
scaly sonorous triangle, and exterior to them arc two vigorous muscles, by 
the action of which the cells are supplied with air through one of the valves* 
and so powerfully reverberate it against the triangle as to produce the notes 
of which the grasshopper^s song consists ; and which is sometimes so loud 
that a single insect, hung in d cage, has almost drowned the voices of a large 
company. This song is also the madrigal of love. 

But, highly tempting as it is, I must not pursue this part of our subject 
any farther. From the birds of the field to the grasshopper, from the bee to 
the fly, every attentive naturalist observes, in every tribe, a vast compass of 
accentuation, and comprehends the meaning of a great variety of their tones. 
But what is the little ttiat we understand to what is understood by them- 
selves, formed with similar organs, in a thousand instances more acute than our 
own, actuated by similar wants, and proposing to themselves similar pursuits ! 

What the natural language of man is we know not. There can be no 
doubt, however, that if, bv a miracle, he were to be deprived of ail artificial 
language, there would still remain to him* from the perfection of his vocal 
organs, a language of this kind, and of far greater extent and variety than 
that of any other animal. 

But some schools of philosophers have not been satisfied with contem- 
plating such an idea hjrpothetically ; they have boldlv imbodied it into a fact, 
md have contended, and still cootinoe to eontaodt that such a laoguaM baa 
letoally existed s aiidthatitcoiiatitiitodtlioaolalaofiiafaofiiiaiiQabkttA 
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forroation : the only means he possessed of communicating and interch^ngiiif 
his ideas. 

Bat whence, then, has artificial language arisen! That rich variety of 
tongues which distinguishes the different nations on the earth ; and that won- 
derful facility which is common to many of them of characterizing OTeiy 
distinct idea by a distinct term 1 

And here such philosophers are divided : some contending that speech !• a 
science that was determined upon and inculcated in an early penod of the 
world, by one, or at least by a few superior persons acting in concert, and 
inducing the multitude around them to adopt their articulate and arbitrary 
sounds ; while others affirm that it has grown progressively out of the natural 
language, as the increasing knowledge and increasing wants of mankind have 
demanded a more extensive vocabulary.* 

Pythagoras first started the former of these two h3rpotheses, and it was 
afterwai^ adopted by Plato, and supported by all the rich treasure of his 
genius and learning; but it was ably opposed by the Epicureans, on the ground 
that it must have fa^en equally impossible for any one person, or even for a 
synod of persons, to have invented the most difficult and abstruse of all human 
sciences, with the paucity of ideas, and the means of communicating ideas, 
which, under such circumstances, they must have possessed: and that, even 
allowinpr they could have invented such a science, it must still have been 
utterly impossible for them to have taught it to the barbarians around them* 
The argument is thus forcibly urged by Lucretius, whom I must again beg 
leave to present in an English dress : — 

But, to maintain that one deria'd alone 
TMrma for all nature, and th' incipient tongue 
Taught to the gazers round him, ia to rave. 
For now ahouid he thla latent power p o a a c a a 
Of naming all thinga, and inventing apeech, 
If never mortal felt the same braideef ' 
And, if none elae had e'er adopted sounds, 
Whence sprang the knowledge of their use 1 or bow 
Could the first linguist to the crowds around 
^ Teach what he meant T his sole unaided arm 

Could ne*er o'erpower them, and compel to learn 
The vocal adence ; nor could aught avail 
Of eloquence or wisdom ; nor with ease 
Would the vain babbler have been long allow'd 
To pour his noisy jargon o'er their ears.t' 

In opposition to this theory, therefore, Epicurus and his disciples contended, 
as I have just observed, that speech or articulate language is nothing more 
than a natural improvement upon the natural language of man, produced by its 
general use, and that general experience which gives improvement to every 
Sling. And such still continues to be the popular theory of all those philo- 
sophers of the present day who confine themselves to the mere facts and 
phenomena of nature, and allow no other authority to control the chain of 
their argument. Such, more especially, is the the6ry of Buffon, Linnaeus, and 
Lord Monboddo ; who, overstepping the limits of the Epicurean field of rea- 

* * See on this subject Harria'a Hennes, book iii. p. 314.327; and Beattie on the Theory of J «ngaag«,p 
SM, Lood. 1S03, 4ta 

t Proinde, putani allquem turn nomina distribulsae 

Rebus, et inde homines didicisse vocabula prima, 

Desipere est : nam quur hie posset cunctanotare 

Vocibus, et varies soiiitus emittere lingusB, 

Tempore eodem aliei fhcereid non quisse puteotur! 
'rfBterea. si non aliei quoque vocibus uset 

Inter ae raerant, unde insiia norities est T 

Utilitas etiam, unde data est hulc prima potestaa, 

Quid Tellet Ikcere, ut sciret, animoque videret T 

Cogere item plureis unus, viclosquo domare, 

Non poterat, rertim ut perdlscere nomina vellent : 

Nee ratione doc^re ullA, suadereque surdis, 

Qnod ait opus (keto ; fociles neque enim patefentvr : 

Nee ratlone ullA aibi ferrent ampUus aureia 

Tods inanditot aonitua obcimdere flnutra. 

De Rer. Nat ▼. 1040. 
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•oning, and the articles of the Epicurean belief, concur, as I have already re- 
marked, in deriving^ the race of man from the race of monkeys, and in exhibit* 
ing the ourang-outang^, as his dignified prototype and original, whom they 
have hence denominated the satyr, or man of the woods. 

1 shall not exhaust the time or insult the understanding of this auditory, 
by any detailed confutation of the new and adscititious matter contained in 
this modernized edition of the Epicurean theory ; matter of which the Gre- 
cian sage himself would have been ashamed ; and which is directly contra- 
dicted by the anatomical configuration of various and important parts of thie 
animal itself: concerning which, it is scarcely necessary to recall to your 
recollection the remark we have just made — that while it approaches nearest to 
the form, it is farthest removed from the language of man of almost all quadnipede 
whatever. I shall confine myself to the fair question, which the theory in 
its original shape involves ; — is human speech, thus proved to be incapable of 
origin by any compact or settled system, more likely to have originated from 
a succession of accidents — from the casual but growing wants, or the casual 
but growitrg improvements of mankind 1 

Now, admitting the affirmative of this question, we hare a right to expect 
that the language of a people will always be found commensurate with their 
civilization ; that it will hold an exact and equal pace with their degree of 
ignorance, as well as with their degree of improvement. It so happens* 
however, that although langiiage, whatever be its origin, is the most difficult 
art or science in the world (if an art or science at all), it is the art or science 
in which savages of all kinds exhibit more proficiency than in any other. 
No circumnavigator has ever found them deficient in this respect, even where 
they have been wofuUy deficient in every thing else ; and while they have 
betrayed the grossest ignorance in regard to the simplest toys, baubles, and 
implements of European manufacture, there has been no difficulty, as soon 
as their language has been, I will not say acquired, but even dipped into, of 
explaining to them the different uses and intentions of these articles in their 
own terms. 

Again : there is in all the languages of the earth a general unity of principle* 
which evidently bespeaks a general unity of origin ; a family character and 
likeness which cannot possibly be the effect of accident. The common 
divisions and rules of one lan^age are the common divisions and rules of the 
w^ole ; and, hence, every national grammar is, in a certain sense, and to m 
certain extent, a universal grammar; and the man who has learned one 
foreign tongue, has imperceptibly made some progress towards a knowledge 
of other tongues. In all countries, and in all languages, there is only one 
and the same set of articulations, or at least the differences are so few, thai 
they can scarcely interfere with the generality of the assertion ; for diversities 
of language consist not in different sets of articulations, but only in a difference 
of their combinations and applications. No people have ever been found to 
barbarous as to be without articulate sounds, and no people so refined and 
fastidious as to have a desire of adding to the common stock. 

But, independently of a uniform circle of articulations, and a uniform sys- 
tem of grammar, there is also a uniform use of the very same terms* in a 
great variety of languages, to express the very same ideas ; which, as it ap- 
pears to mci cannot possibly be accounted for, except upon the principle of 
one common origin and mother-tongue ; and I now allude more particularly 
to those kinds of terms, which, under every change of time, and every variety 
of climate, or of moral or political fortune, might be most readily expected to 
maintain an immutabilitv ; as those, for example, of family relationship and 
patriarchal respect ; or descriptive of such other ideaa as cannot hut have 
occurred to the mind very generally, as those of earth, sky, death, Deity. I 
shall beg leave to detain you while 1 offer a few examples. 

In oor own language we have two common etymons, or generic terms, by 
which to describe the paternal character, jmumi waA^faiktr; both are as com- 
mon to the Greek tongue as to our own, under the fonui of wnnw and mm% 
and have probably alike iaaned from the Hrtirew eouroe an or iciiit pi. lUM" 
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And I may fearlessly venture to affirm that there is scarcely a lan^age or 
dialect in the world, polished or barbarous, continental or insular, employed 
by blacks or whites, m which the same idea is not expressed by the radical 
of the one or the other of these terms ; both of which have been employed 
from the beginning of time in the same quarter of the globe, and naturally 
direct us to one common spot, where man must first have existed, and 
whence alone he could have branched out. The term father is still to be 
found in the Sanscrit, and has descended to ourselves, as well as to almost 
every other nation in Europe, through the medium of the Greek, Gothic, and 
Latin. Papa is still more obviously a genuine Hebrew term ; and while it 
maintains a range almost as extensive as the former throughout Europe, it 
has an incalculably wider spread over Asia, Africa, and the most barbarous 
islands of the Pacific, and extends from Egypt to Guinea, and from Bengal to 
Sumatra and New-Zealand. The etymons for son are somewhat more nu« 
merous than those (or JatheTf but the one or the other of them may be traced 
almost as extensively, as may the words, brother, sister, and even daughter; 
which last, branching out like the term father, from the Sanscrit, extends 
northward^ as far as Scandinavia. 

The generic terms for the Deity are chiefly the three following, Al or AUah^ 
Dieus or Deus, and God, The first is Hebrew, the second Sanscrit, the third 
Persian, and was probably Palavi or ancient Persian. And besides these 
there is scarcely a term of any kind by which the Deity is designated in any 
part of the world, whether among civilized or savage man. And yet these 
also proceed from the same common quarter of the globe, and distinctly point 
out to us the same original cradle for the human race as the preceding terms. 
Among the barbarians of the Philippine Islands the word is MlataUah, obvi- 
ously •* the God of gods," or Supreme God ; and it is the very same term, 
with the very same duplicate, in Sumatra. In the former islands, 1 will just 
observe, also, as we proceed, that we meet with the terms, mcdahet, for a spirit^ 
Ivhich is both direct Hebrew and Arabic ; is and dua, one, two, which are San- 
scrit and Greek ; tambor, a drum, which is also Sanscrit : and inferno, hell, a 
Latin compound, of Pelasgic or other oriental origin. In the Friendly and other 
clusters of the Polynesian Islands, the term for God is Tooa, and in New- 
Guinea, or Papuan, Z^etwa, both obviously from the Sanscrit ; whence Eatoocut^ 
among the former, is God the Spirit, or the Divine Spirit; Ea, meaning a 
spirit in these islands. And having thus appropriated the Sanscrit radical to 
signify the Deity, they apply the Hebrew El, as the Pelasgians and the Greeks 
did, to denote the sun, or the most glorious image of the Deity ; whence 
el'langee means the sky, or sun*s residence, 2ind papa ellangee, or papa langee, 
fathers of the sky, or " spirits.^* 

Allow me to offer you another instance or two. The more common 
etymon for death, among all nations is mor, mort, or mut ; sometimes the r, 
and sometimes the t, being dropped in the carelessness of speech. It is mut 
in Hebrew and Phoenician ; it is mor, or mort, in Sanscrit, Persian, Greek, 
and Latin ; it is the same in almost all the languages of Europe ; and it was 
with no small astonishment the learned lately found out that it is the same 
also in Oiaheite, and some other of the Polynesian Islands, in which mor'oif 
is well known to sigtufy ^^ sepulchre ; literally, the place or region of the 
^ dead; ai meaning a place or region in Otaheitan, precisely as it does in 
Greek. An elegant and expressive compound, and which is perhaps only to 
be equalled by the Hebrew zalmut (mo Sv)* literally, death-shade, but which 
is uniformly rendered in the established copy of our Bibles, shadow of death. 

5ir, in our own language, is the common title of respect ; and the same 
term is employed in the same sense throughout every quarter of the globe. 
In Hebrew its radical import is ** a ruler or governor;" sir, s-her, or sher, ac- 
cording as the h is suppressed, or slightly or strongly aspirated ; in Sanscrit 
and Persian it means the organ of the head itself; in Greek it is used in a 
sense somewhat more dignified, and is synonymous with lord; in Arabia, 
Turkey, and among the Peruvians in South America, it is employed as in the 
Greek and not essentially different in Spain, Portugal, Italy, and Franee 
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the last coantiy never using it, however, but with a personal pronoun pre- 
fixed ; and it is the very same term in Germany, Holland, and the contig:uou8 
countries ; the $ being dropped in consequence of the k being aspirated more 
harshly : whence the Hebrew s-her is converted into Act, used also com- 
monly, as the similar term is in France, with the prefix of a personal vronawu 

The radical idea of the word man is that of a thinking or reasonaUe beings 
in contradistinction to the whole range of the irrational creation, by which 
the thinking being is surrounded. And here again 1 may boldly assert, that 
while in the primary sense of the word we have the most positive proof of 
the x^uarter of the globe from which it i8sued,.and where mankind must first 
have existed, and from which he must have branched out into every other 
quarter, there is not a language to be met with, ancient or modern, insular or 
continental, civilized or savage, in use among blacks or whites, in which the 
same term, under some modification or other, is not to be traced, and in which 
it does not present the same general idea« 

Man, in Hebrew, to which the term is possibly indebted for its earliest 
origin, occurs under the form n^O {nuineh)^ a verb directly importing " to dis- 
cern or discriminate ;** and which, hence, bigiiifies, as a noun, ^ a discerning 
or discriminating being.** In Sanscrit we have both these senses in the 
directest manner possible ; for in this very ancient tongue, man is the verb, 
and can only be rendered ** to think or reason ;" while the substantive is 
manOf of precisely the same meaning as our own word man ; and necessarily 
importinfTf as I have already observed, '* a thinking or reasonable creature.^* 
Hence Afeiiu, in both Sanscrit and ancient Egvptian, is synonymous with 
Adam, or the first man, emphatically the man ; hence, again, Menbs, was the 
first king of Egypt ; and Miifos, the first or chief judge, discemer, or arbi- 
trator amonff the Greeks. Hence, also, in Greek, men and menoM (i>nr and ^«wf) 
signify mtW, or, ^ the thinking faculty;** but ^n^t, contracted, is r/ieru, which,- 
in the Latin language, imports the very same thmg. In the Gothic, and all 
the northern dialects of Europe, man imports the very same idea as in our 
own tongue ; the English, indeed, having descended from the same quarter 
In Bengalee and Hindoostanee, it is manthu; in Malayan, manizu; in Japa- 
nese, nuuiio; in Atooi, and the jSandwich Islands generally, lan«, toitcUo, or 
toMgi; while mayuiive, imports the mind or tpirit; and in New-Guinea, or 
Papuan, it is tanaman, a compound evidently pronounced from man. In this 
utmost extremity, this Ultima Thule of the southern world, I will just observe, 
also, in passintr, that we meet with tlie terms Sytan for Satan^ or the Source 
of Evil ; and Wdth (Germ. Goth) for God. 

But it may, perhaps, be observed, that in all the southern dialects of Europe, 
the French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, we meet with no such term as 
man ; nor in the I^tin, from which all these are derived, in which last lan- 
guage the term for man is homo* Yet nothing is easier than to prove, that 
even homo itself, the S4nirce of all these secondary terms, is derived from the 
same common root. This is clear from its adjective, which is huHnan-ms : 
while every school-boy knows that man or men^ though not in the classical 
Bonnnative case of the substantive, is included in everv inflection below the 
nominative case : as ho-mtn-is, ho-tnin-i, ho-mm-em, ho-mtn-e ; and it was 
formerly included in the nominative itself, which was ho-fnen; whence 
nothing is clearer than that the particle ho is redundant, and did not origin- 
ally belong to the word. And were anv additional argument necessary, I 
might advert to the well-known fact, that this redundant particle is abso- 
lutely omitted in the negatiim of hnno^ which is not ne-hanuh but nemo, and 
was at first ne^men; and which, like homo^ or Aomen, runs, as every one 
knows ne-mtii-is, ne-mtn-i, &c. It is easy, however, to prove this redundancy 
of the Ato, by showing the ({uarter from which it was derived. The old Latin 
term was ho-men, ho-min-is ; which every one must perceive is literally the 
obsolete Greek nt*. with the article 4 added to it; *^«v or ho-men^ emphatically 
lie man. The ho is also omitted in the feminine of homo^ which is fo-mm-^ 
and was at first 7io-mifMi« from /eo, to produce ; literally, the producerp or 
bciocer foith of omov or mtii* Wothiof « m it appem to met it ckaitr Ihui 
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this, though the etymologists have hitherto sought in vain for the origiii of 
Jemina. From foomina^ or, without the termination,yeo}/»m, we have derived 
our own and the common Saxon term, women ; the /, and v or w, beinj^ cog- 
nate, or convertible letters in ail languages ; of whicli we have a familiar in- 
stance in the words vater and /aiherf which, in German and English, mean 
precisely the same thing. 

But this subject would require a large volume instead of occupying the 
close of a single lecture. It is, however, as you will find, when we come to 
apply it, of great importance ; and I must yet, therefore, trouble you with 
another example or two. 

Youth and young are as capable of as extensive a research, and are hs com- 
mon to all languages, barbarous and civilized, as the word man. I will only at 
present remark, that we meet with it in Hebrew, where it is na V (yvna) ; 
\n Persia, and Palavi or ancient Persian, where it isjuani ; in Sanscrit, where 
li is yavvan ; in Greek, vW (yton), from vh>s, or «W*f ; in Latin, where we find 
it juvenit ; in Gothic and German, where it is jung ; in Spanish, joven ; in 
Italian, eiovan ; in French, Jeime ; and, as I have already observed, in our 
own dialect, young. 

The word regent^ in like manner, is, and ever has been, in equal use among 
all nations. This, like the French regir^ is derived from the Latin rtgt; 
which runs through all the southern dialects of Europe; while in Germany 
and the north, the derivative rechi is the common term fo« niie, /a», authority. 
The Hebrew is ^k*> {rai), a conspicuous or illustrious person ; the Sanscnt, 
rcQa ; the Greek, ^ and haw^ of thq.same exact import as the Hebrew; and 
hence ra^ or ram, imports the sun, the most powerful and illustrious object 
in creation, among a multitude of barbarous nations, and especially those of 
the Sandwich Islands and New-Zealand ; and ooraye and rayon-aty the day 
or light itself, in different parts of Sumatra. Our own term ray^ common, 
indeed, to almost all Europe, ancient and modem, is obviously from the same 

source; and hence the Arabic ^^f) {^'^V^^^ fi^^oncy^ odour; the poetic 
mind of the Arabians uniformly applying this image to legitimate rule and 
government. 

The term namt^ in like manner, runs through all the leading languages of 
ancient and modern ages, almost without a shade of difference, either in its 
meaning or mode of spelling: for we thus meet with it in Hebrew, Sanscrit, 
Arabic, Greek, Persian, Gothic, and Latin. 

The same theory might he exemplified from many of the terms significa- 
tive of the most common animals. Our English word cow is of this descrip- 
tion, and may serve as a familiar example ; rxM (gouah\ in Hebrew, imports 
aherd (as of oxen) ; the very same word in Greek, >t«» means a yoke of oxen ; 
in both which cases the word is used in a collective sense. In Sanscrit, 
gava imports, as among ourselves, a single animal of the kind, ox or cow; in 
Persian, and ancient Persian or Palavi, it is giyw ; in German, huh ; and among 
the Hottentots, as an example of a savage tongue, koos and koou ; while 
among the New-Zealanders, who have no cows, tu imports paps or breasts, 
the organ of milk. 

Mouse is in like manner rwn {musheh) in Hebrew, literally " a groper in 
the dark ;'' in Sanscrit, mushica ; in Persian and Palavi, mush ; in Greex, im, 
without the aspirate; in German, mow; in English, mouse; in Spanish* 
mu^ano : all, as I have already observed, confederating in proof that the 
various languages, and dialects of languages that now are or ever have been 
spoken, have originated from one common source; and that the various 
nations that now exist, or ever have existed, have originated from one com- 
mon cradle or quarter of the world, and that quarter an eastern region. 

Finally, and before I close this argument, and deduce from it its fair and 
legitimate result, let me pointedly call your attention to that most extraor- 
dinary act of correspondence between all nations whatever, in all quarters of 
the globe, wherever any trace of the art exists, which is to be found in their 
employment of a decimal gradation of arithmetic ; an ar^ment which, though 
I do not know that it ^^s ever been advanced before, is, I freely confess to 
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toUf omnipotent of itself to nvjr own mind. Let me, however, repeat the 
(imitation, whereoer any tr<ice ofthi* art %$ found to exint ; for in the misenUe 
state to which some savage tribes are reduced, without property to value, 
treasures to count over, or a multiplicity of ideas to enumerate ; where the 
desires are few and sordid, and the fragrnents of language that remain are 
limited to the narrow train of evcry-day ideas and occurrences, it is possible 
that there may be some hordes who have lost the art entirely ; as we are told 
by Crantz is the case with the wretched natives of Greenland,^ and by the 
Abb6 Chapp6 with some families among the Kamtschatkadales ;t while there 
are other barbarian tribes, and especially among those of America,^ who 
cannot mount higher in the scale of numeration than five, ten, or a hundred : 
and for all beyond this point to the hair of their head, as a sign that the sum 
is innumerable. 

But, putting by these abject and degenerated specimens of our own species 
who have lost the general knowledge of thejr forefathers, whence comes it to 
pass, that blacks and whites in every otlier quarter, the savage and the 
civilized, wherever a human community has been found, have never either 
stopped short of nor exceeded a series of ten in their numerical calculations ; 
ana that as soon as they have reached tliis number, they have uniformly com- 
menced a second series with the first unit in the scale, one-ten, two-ten^ 
Uiree-ten, four-ten, till they have reached the end of the second series ; and 
have then commenced a third, with the next unit in rotation ; and so on, as 
far as they have had occasion to compute ? Why have not some nations 
broken off at the number five, and others proceeded to fifteen before they have 
commenced a second series ? Or why have the generality of them had any 
thing more than one single and infinitesimal series, and, consequently, a new 
name and a new number for every ascending unit ? Such a universality 
cannot possibl]^ have resulted except from a like universality of cause ; and 
we have, in this sinjtle instance alone, a proof eaual to mathematical demon* 
stration, that the different languages into which it enters, and of which it 
forms so prominent a feature, must assuredly have originated, not from acci- 
dent, at different times and in different places, but from direct determination 
and design, at the same time and in the same place; that it must be the residt 
of one grand, comprehensive, and original system. We have already proved* 
however, that such system could not be of human invention; and what, then, 
remains for us but to confess peremptorily, and ex nece$$itaU rei, as the fait 
conclusion of the general argument, that it must have been of divine and 
supernatural communication ? 

It may be observed, 1 well know, and I am prepared to admit the fact, that 
the examples of verbid concordance in lans:uages radically distinct, and not 
mere dialects of the same lan^age, are, after all, but few, and do not occur, 
perhaps, once in five hundred mstances.^ But I still contend that the exam- 
ples, few as they are, are abundant, and even superabundant, to establish tlis 
conclusion ; ana the fact on which the objection is founded, instead of dis- 
turbing snch conclusion, only leads us to, and completely establishes, a second 
and catenating fact : namely, that by some means or other the primary and 
original language of man, that divinely and supematurally communicated to 
him in the first age of the world, has been broken up and confounded, and 
scattered in various fragments over every part of the globe : that the same 
sort of disruption which has rent asunder tne solid hall of the earth ; that has 
swept away whole species and kinds, and perhaps orders of animals, and 
veg^etables, and minerals, and given us new species, and kinds, and orders in 
their stead ; that has confounded continents and oceans, the surface and the 
abyss, and intermingled the natural productions of the different hemispheres t 
that the same sort of disruption has assaulted the world*s primeval tongue, 
has for ever overwhelmed a great part of it, wrecked the remainder on dis- 
tant and opposite shores, and turned up new materials out of the general 
chaos. And if it were possible for us to meet with an ancient histohcsl 
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record, which professed to contain a plain and simple statement of such 
supernatural communication, and such subsequent confusion of tongues, it 
would be a book that, independently of any other information, would be 
amply entitled to our attention, for it would bear an index of conunanding 
autnority on its own forehead. 

To pursue this argument would be to weaken it. Such a book is in our 
hands — let us prize it. It must be the word of God, for it has the direct 
stamp and testimony of his works. 



LECTURE X. 

ON LEGIBLE LANGUAGE, IMITATIVE AND SYMBOLICAL. 

The subject of the vocal organs, and the scale of tones and terms to which 
they give rise, which have just passed under review, led us progressively into 
an inquiry concerning the nature of the voice itself; and the origin of sys- 
tematic or articulate language. 

Systematic or articulate language, however, as we have already observed, 
is of two kinds, oral and legible; the one spoken and addressed to the ear, 
the other penned or printed, and addressed to the eye. It is this last which 
constitutes the wonderful and important art of writing, and distinguishes 
civilized man from savage man, as the first distinguishes man in general from 
the brute creation. The connexion between the two is so close, that although 
both subjects might, with the most perfect order, find a place in some subse- 
quent part of that comprehensive course of study upon which we have even 
now but barely entered, 1 shall immediately follow up the latter for the very 
reason that I have already touched upon the former. It will, moreover, if I 
mistake not, afford an agreeable variety to our philosophical pursuits; a 
point which ought no more to be lost sight of in the midst of instruction than 
in the midst of amusement ; and will form an extensive subject for useful 
reflection when the present series of our labours shall have reached its close. 

Written language is of so high an antiquity, that, like the language of the 
voice, it has been supposed, by a multitude of wise and good men in all ages, 
to have been a supernatural gift, communicated either at the creation, or upon 
some special occasion not long afterward. Yet there seems no satisfactory 
ground for either of these opinions. That it was not communicated like 
oral language at the creation of mankind, appears highly probable, because, 
first, it by no means possesses the universality which, under such circum- 
stances, we should have reason to expect, and which oral language displays. 
No tribe dr people have ever been found without a tongue ; but multitudes 
without legible characters. Secondly, among the different tribes and nations 
that do possess it, it is far from evincing that unity or similarity in the struc- 
ture of its elements which, I have already observed, is to be traced in the ele- 
ments of speech, and which must be the natural result of an origin from one 
common source. The system of writing among some nations consists in 
pictures, or marks representative of things ; among others in letters or marks 
symbolical of sounds ; while, not unfrequently, the two systems are found in 
a state of combination, and the characters are partly imitative and partly 
arbitrary. And, thirdly, there does not seem to be the same necessity for a 
divine interposition in the formation of written characters as in that of oral 
language. The latter existing, the former might be expected to follow 
naturally in some shape or other, from that imitative and inventive genius 
which belongs to the nature of man, and especially in a civilized state. And, 
as we endeavour to penetrate the obscurity of past ages, we meet with a few 
occasional beacons which point out to us something of the means by which 
this wonderful art appears to have been first devised, and something of the 
countries where it appears to have been first practised. 
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But an exception is made by many learned and excellent men in favour of 
one species or writing; namely, that of alphabetic characters, which is con- 
ceived to be so far superior to everv other method, as td have demanded and 
Justified a special interposition of the Deity at some period of the creation ; 
and, by turmng to the Pentateuch, a few texts, we are told, are to be met with, 
which seem to intimate that the knowledge of letters was first communicated 
to Moses by God himself, and that the Decalogue was the earliest specimen 
of alphabetic writing. 

Such was the opinion of many of the fathers of the Christian church, and 
such continues to be the opinion of many able scholars of modern times : as, 
among the former, St. Cyril, Clement of Alexandria, Eusebius, Isidore; and 
among the latter, Mr. Bryant, Mr. Costard, Mr. Windar.* And it is hence 
necessary to remark, in addition to what has already been observed, that, so 
far from arrogating any such invention or communication to himself, Moses 
uniformly refers to writing, and even to alphabetic writing, as an art as com- 
mon and as well known in his own day as at present. I^ expressly appeals 
to the existence of written records, such as tablets or volumes, and to the 
more durable art of engraving, as applied to alphabetic characters. Thus, in 
the oassage in which writing is first mentioned in the Scriptures, '* And the 
Lorq said unto Moses, Write this for a memorial in a book or table.^^ And 
shortly afterward* ** And thou shalt make a plate of pure gold, and grave upon 
it, like the engravings of a signet, Hounkss to the Lord.'^ The public seals 
or signets of oriental princes are well known to be of the same description 
even in the present day, and to be ornamented with sentences instead of with 
figures or mere ciphers. In the State-Paper Ofiice, at Whitehall, there are 
still to be seen a number of letters from Eastern monarchs to the khigs of 
England, with seals of this very kind, the inscriptions of several of which are 
copied by MrJ* Astle into his valuable work upon the present subject.^ 

In that sublime and unrivalled po>em, the book of Job, which carries intrin- 
sic and, in the present individuates judgment, incontrovertible evidence of its 
being the work of Moses, we meet with a similar proof of the existence and 
general cultivation of both these arts, at the pericKi before us ; for it is thus 
the afflicted patriarch exclaims, under a dignified consciousness of his in- 
nocence : 

O ! tlMt mjr word! were even now written down : 
O! Uiet Uiey wer« engrsven on a tnUe : 
WHJi a pen of Iron upon lead :~ 
Thai tbmf were aculiHured In a rock for ever!Q 

Nor do the Hebrews alone appear to have been possessed of written cna 
racters at this era. Admitting Moses to be the author of this very ancient 
poem, we find him ascribing a familiar knowledge of writing, and not only 
of writing but of engraving and sculpture, to the Arabians; for of this 
country were Job and his companions. And if, as appears from the preceding 
passages, the Hebrews were ^nerally acquainted with at least two of these 
arts at the time of their quittmg Egypt, it would be reasonable to suppose, 
even though we had no other ground for such a supposition, that the Egyp- 
tians themselves were equally acquainted with them. 

We have also some reason for believing that alphabetic writing was at this 
very period common to India ; and either picture-writing or emblematic wri- 
ting to China. The Hindoo Scriptures, if the term mav be allowed, consist 
of four distinct books, called Baids or Beids, Bedas or Vedas, which are con- 
ceived to have issued suecessively from each of the four mouths of Brahma; 
and of these. Sir William Jones calculates that the second, or Yajur Beds, 
may have been in existeoce fifteen hundred and eighty years before the birth 
of our Saviour, and, consequently, in the eentury before the birth of Moses 
whence, if there be any approach towards correctness in the calctUation, the 
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Ibvty or Rik Beda, must, at the same epoch, have been of very considerable 
standing. ^ He dates the Institutes of Menu, the son or grandson of Brahmat 
nrhich he has so adriiirably translated, at not more than two centuries after 
the time of Moses ; though he admits that these are the highest periods that 
can fairly be ascribed to both publications :* and is ready to allow that they 
did not at first exist in their present form, and were, perhaps, for a long time 
only traditionary. It is impossible not to wish that the facts upon which this 
extraordinary scholar builds his premises were established with more cer- 
tainty, and that the conclusions he deduces from them were supported by 
inferences and arguments less nicely spun. Admitting the existence of these 
compositions in any sort of regular shape on their first appearance, it seems 
more reasonable to suppose, considering their complicated nature and extent, 
that they were handed down from age to age in a written form, than that 
they maintained a precarious life by mere oral tradition ; for, if the Egryptians, 
as appears almost unquestionable, were in possession of legible characters 
at or before the time of Moses, there seems no solid ground for believing 
that the Hindoos might not have been in possession of a similar art. The di^ 
ferent ages of the Kings, or five sacred and most ancient books of the Chi- 
nese, have been still less satisfactorily settled than the Vedas of the Hindoos. 
A very high antiquity, however, is fully established for them by a distinct 
reference to their existence in the Institutes of Menu ; nor perhaps less so in 
the very simple ^nd antiquated style in which all of them are written, how 
much soever the characters of any one of these books may differ from any 
other : and, adopting the chronology of the Septuagint, Mr. Butler ingeniously 
conjectures that the era of the Chinese empire may be fixed, with some 
latitude of calculation, at two thousand five hundred' years before Christ,! 
which would make it nearly a thousand years before the birth of Moses. 

*' The annals of China,*' says Dr. Marshman, '* taken in their utmost ex- 
tent, synchronize with the chronology of Josephus, the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
and the Septuagint, rather than with that contained in our present copies of 
the Hebrew text ; and, according to the former, the highest pretensions of 
their own annals leave the Chinese inhxihiting the woods^ and totally ignorant 
of agricuiture^ nearly five hundred years after the deluge."! The Y-King, 
or oldest of their sacred books, consists of horizontal lines, entire or cut, 
which are multiplied and combined into sixty-four different forms or posi- 
tions. They appear involved in almost impenetrable mystery, as well as 
antiquity ; but, so far as they have been deciphered, they seem, in conjunction 
with the other sacred books, to contain a summary of patriarchal religion, or 
that which alone ought to be regarded as the established religion of China; 
under which the people are taught to know and reverence the Supreme Being, 
and to contemplate the emperor as both king and pontiff; to whom, exclu- 
sively, it belongs to prescribe ceremonies, to decide on doctrines, and, at cer- 
tain times of the year, to offer sacrifices for the nation.^ 

It becomes me, however, to observe that, with all the researches of our 
most learned writers, we are still involved in a considerable degree of uncer- 
tainty concerning the chronology of several of the Oriental empires, and still 
more so concerning their most ancient publications. M. Freret and M. 
Bailly, generally speaking, concur in the periods assigned to the earliest Ori- 
ental writings by Sir William Jones ; but the pretension of several of them, 
and especially of the Puranas, or series of mythological histories, to a very 
high antiquity, has lately been powerfully attacked by Mr. Bentley, in his dis- 
sertation on the Surya Siddhanta ;|| and still later by Captain Wilford, in his 
series of Essays on the Sacred Isles of the West ;]P and a fall in the preten- 

* He ralculatei Uie flrtt three Vedas to have been cnmprwed about 300 years before the f nstitntea, and 
about 600 before the Puranas and Itahasas, which be felt convinced were not the prtvlurtion of Vyasa. 
Works, vol. ii. p. 305 ; and Hi. p. 484, 4lo. ed. f Hore BibUce, vol. ii. p. 179, Sd ed. 8vo. ISO?. 

t Elemenla of Chinese Grammar: witli a Prdiminary Disscrtaiinn on the Characters and Colloquial 
Medram of the Chinese. Serampore, 4to. 1814. ^ Letlres Edif. et Cur. torn. xxi. p. 218, 1781. 

I Butler, p. H. utsupr. p. 175. Asiatic Researches, vol. vi. 

IT Aaiallc Researches vol. x. 8«c also Edin. Rev. No. xxxii. p. 387—380. The difTerence Is indeed 
wooderAil for wliUe Sir WUIiam Jones reckons the Puranas at nearly 3500 or 9600 yaan old, ** it is evi- 
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■Ions of these may probably be succeeded by a like fall in those of vahooi 
others.^ 

Even China, at the time of Moses, according to the statement of their own 
writers, had not long emerged from a state of the grossest barbarism. It it 
admitted in the Lee K*hee, that, during the reigns of Yaou and Shun, or about 
two thousand years before Christ, the people, as we have just observed, were 
living in a savage state, in woods and caves, and holes dug in the ground ; 
covering themselves with the skins of beasts, and rude garments formed of 
the leaves of trees, grass, reeds, and feathers. Even one thousand years 
later, or during the dynasty Chow, their states or clans amounted to not lest 
than eighteen hundred, each of which had its chieftain, who possessed abso- 
lute and hereditary power; though all united in acknowledging the supremacy 
of this family and conceding to it tlic imperial dignity. It was only about 
two hundred years before our own era that these clans were reduced to 
seven ; and some time afterward that Che-hwang-he, the first emperor of the 
dynasty T^sin, succeeded in amalgamating the whole into one vast and massy 
despotism, the great outlines of which continue to the present day.f Yet, as 
far down as nine hundred and eighteen years before Christ, or about five 
hundred years before the era of Confucius, notwithstanding their symbolical 
characters and sacred books, in use among the learned, Dr. Milne aflfirmsy 
from their own historians, that generally speaking they were barbarians in 
literature as well as in manners, and could *' neither read, nor write, nor 
cipher. **! And I may here add, that whatever were their writings, and by 
whomsoever written, in earlier ages, the Chinese have, at this day, none of'a 
higher date than those composed by Confucius himself, five hundred years 
before our own era, or compiled by him from rude and imperfect copies of 
more ancient productions, for the most part indented on plates or pieces of 
wood rather than transcribed on paper. 

Upon the whole, however, the conclusion I have ventured to advance seems 
to be strengthened by the general tenor of the inquiry into this subject, and 
affords us additional ground for believing that the art of writing, even by the 
use of alphabetic characters, instead of having been communicated to Moses 
by some special interposition of the Deity, was, in his day, as familiar to bis 
countrymen as to himself; that it was generally known throughout Egypt, 
and, perhaps, cultivated over various parts of Asia. 

Contemplating written language, therefore, as of human invention, let as 
next inquire into the most probable means by which it was invented and 
brought to perfection ; and the countries in which it originated. 

dcnL" —jt Mr. Bemley, " that nnn« of the mndrrn rnmance* mmroonljr called Uie Purmnas, at Icaat in 
th« form in wbkb ihejr now.«und, ar« okkr thin 481 : aimI that toine u( them arv compllailOfM of fllll 
latrf Umrf."— Asiatic R#a««rclw«, vu). riil |». MU. And u> nearly aa late a date are tbey iwitfud bvMr. 



Wiifofd: ''Tbey are certainij-." aayt h*. *'a modem rouipt I ai ion froai valuable maicriata, Uwi. I mm 
afraid, no langtrr etist An aatrononiical ob«ervau«>n of the lieharal rtatng of CanofUM roenilonad la two 
of tiir Puranat puta thra be^octd doubt."— lb. v(»l. p. 344. Mr. Coleman U of lliia nune optofcM ; at l«Mt 
In reapeci to noe of litrsn. ibe tin Bbafaveu : wbicb, be farther lelU us, la oonakiered even bv awnjr oC 
the karaud liiudooa aa the vurk of a gramaiartan »uppiiard to have lived aboat 000 yean ago.— lb. roL r\U, 
p. 4K7 

• Tberv !• a doubt wbkh has the bert claim to the big b«M aatiqutty, the reUfWrn of Boodh or thai of 
Brabma. One of Uie iuf«t auibrotk acc4Minu we bave of the lormer !• that tranamittad to Iba AoMrktti 
Board of Mi««l«>n« by Mr. Judaoa, a man of great excellence and Intelligence, wbo baa railded In tha 
Bitrman rmpirr as a mIsaloBary, at Rangoon (»r at Ava, from 1(^14, to, I believe, the prew o t Umt ; !• 
which I shaii ahMt bave occasion to advert h«r«ifter. Mr. Judann la mumately acquainted with tba ln»> 
gnage, the cusirMn*. and etaaMiatoed rrred of the Barman empire; and, according to hit account, th§ 
pnascs of B<»odbi*m, though thry claim for thMnMvea a higher orifhi than those of Brahma, make no 
praimce m an rxtravagaai antiquity. ** Boodh,** says Mr. Judaon, ** wrlwisc pmpor oania Is GaudaaM. 
apprarvd In Hin«f««uui about two -raors^sb vnaaa noNpaao TSAEa aoo, and gave a new form wim' 
dress to thr fiM irao«nilgratHMi system, which. In some aliapa or nther, h^ existed from time ImmemorteL 
The B'^ahmans. m the «Mm ftaw, drtmrd up thesysiem aner their fashion ; and both theae luodiaraiioaa 
alniggV^ fiv tiM ascendeacy At length the family of Gaudama, which had held the aoverHgnty of ladte. 
was dcthroited, bisr«i|gto« waa denouncad, aod hiadisclploi took refuge in Crylun, and the nelglibourlag 
cnuntrkea. In that Maad, about .VIO years afWr the decease and suppnsrd ANHiMiLATmn or TSma 
TBAcaaa oa Dtrrv, Uwy cv^impnaed thctr saciad writhifi la the Sanscm, which had obcalnad la Ceylaa; 



whancr ihty were coo%ey«d by sea to tha lado Chiaasa natkau (ihoae uf tba Burnuui empire). Boodlh 
. him r«rr. had gained a ibming In Barmah beibrttha arrtval of tba aaciad books frmuCcvkm. Iili 
mlr maiataiMd that It waslnundaced by Ms emlmarlas before bla deaUL"— Coi iio pna d icia . Utt. 
t Part IV sec. «. Bee Mllaa*s Batroiftct of^tBa Pint Tan Ytara of tW PiolartMM '' 
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Supposing,* by a miracle, the world were now to be reduced to the state in 
'which we may conceive it to have existed in its infancy; and every trace and 
idea of written language were to be swept away, and the only means of com- 
munication to be that of the voice, what would be the mode most likely to be 
resorted to of imparting to a deaf person, or a foreigner ignorant of oar dia- 
lect, a knowledge of any particular fact or thing with which we might wish 
him to be acquainted ? The reply is obvious : We should point at it if in sig^t ; 
and if not, endeavour to sketch a rude drawing of it ; and thus make one 
sense answer the purpose of another. This is not mere fancy, but manifest 
and experimental fact ; it is the plan actually pursued in most institutions for 
instructing the deafly-dumb, and the elementary system by which they ac- 
quire knowledge. In such establishments, however, it is the elementary sys- 
tem alone ; for the use of letters significative of words or sounds is, in every 
respect, so far superior to that of pictures significative of things, that the 
latter is uniformly dropped as soon as ever it has answered its purpose and 
served as a key to the former. 

But we are at present adverting to a state of things in which letters are 
supposed not to exist ; and the only established mode of communicating 
between man and nian is that of vocal language. Under such circumstances, 
the most natural method of conveying ideas to a person unacquainted with 
our tongue must be, as I have already observed, to point at the things to which 
they relate if at hand, as all savaee nations are well known to do ; and if not 
at hand, to trace out a rude sketch of them on the sand, the bark of a plant, 
or some other substance. In this manner the idea of a horse, a house, a dog, 
or a tree, may, as single objects, be as distinctly communicated as by alphabetic 
characters ; while two or more houses may be made significative of a town, 
and two or more trees of a wood ; and, by thus continuing to copy in suc- 
cessive series such things or objects of common notoriety as the train of our 
ideas might call for, a kmd of connected narrative of passing events might 
be drawn up, which, though not calculated for minute accuracy, might be 
generally understood and interpreted. 

This kind of language would be fairly entitled to the appellation of picture^ 
Tjoriting ; it would give the images of things instead of the symbols of sounds 
or words. In its scope, however, it must be extremely limited, for though 
conveniently adapted to express imbodied forms, it must completely fail in 
delineating pure mental conceptions, abstract ideas, and such properties of 
body as are not submitted to the eye ; as wisdom, power, benevolence, genius, 
length, breadth, hardness, softness, sound, taste, and smell. 

Our next attempt, therefore, would be to remedy this deficiency ; and the 
common consent of mankind in ascribing peculiar internal qualities and 
virtues to peculiar external forms, would enable us to lay hold of such forms 
to express the qualities and virtues themselves. Thus the figure of a circle 
might be made to signify a year ; that of a hatchet, separation or division ; 
that of an eye, watchfulness or providential care, if open ; and sleep or for- 
getfulness, if closed; the figure of a harrow might represent a ploughed field; 
and of a flag a fortress ;' a rosebud, odour ; and a bale of goods, commerce. 

Upon the same principle compound ideas might be expressed by a combi- 
nation of characters ; the character expressive of a man in the midst of that 
expressive of an enclosure, as a square, for example, might denote a prisoner; 
and a union of those significative of mouth and gold might import eloquence. 
And we hence advance to another kind of imitative characters, those of a mixed 
kind, and which are called allegorical, or emblematic writing. 

It is obvious that legible language must be very considerably improved by 
such an accession of power; that it must become both more manageable and 
more comprehensive. It is obvious, also, that in a variety of abstract subjects, 
as those of philosophy or religion, the allegorical characters alone might be 
employed as a medium of communication ; and that, by attaching an esoteric 

* A few pages of tbis lecture, particularly adapted to the occasion, were introduced into an arUde In 
the British Review for 1811, at the request of the wriier'n friend, who was at that time iu editw; and 
may be fouod in Uie analycifl there given of Dr. Marslinian's Elements of Cbineee Grammar. 
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or concealed, instead of an exoteric or general, meaning to each, it would 
form a language of impenetrable privacy — a language from which every one 
would be shui out excepting those who might be in possession of its key. 

The persons to whom we should chiefly look for learning and science in 
the state of the world to which I am at present adverting would be the priest- 
hood ; or that elevated order which, among all uncultivated nations, con- 
centrates in itself the three professions of law, medicine, and theology. It 
is among this orderj therefore, that we should chiefly expect to meet with 
proofs of both these kinds of visible language; and hence, both kinds might 
also be fairly denominated ueroolypuc writing, or that of sacred impressions. 
Thus, indeed, they have been denominated generally; the pure picture-writing 
being distinguished by the term curiologic hieroglyphs ; and the allegorical 
typical or symbolic hieroglyphs. 

Such kinds of picture-langua^, however, even with this improvement, 
must be "Attended with very considerable labour ; and hence, from a desire to 
abbreviate that labour, we may readily conceive that the pictures or imitative 
characters would soon become simplified and contracted. 

The idea of a man, formerly represented by his whole figure, might now be 
signified by his legs alone, as a simple acute angle, like a Greek a, which is 
the written character for a man in the Chinese tongue, the whole figure beinff 
supposed to have been employed at first ; that of band, formerly represented 
by a perfect drawing of tnis organ, might be contracted into a Greek t|, or 

rather the figure of Vi/ , which is the old Chinese expression for this purpose, 

being a rude or rapid outline of the wrist, palm, and fingers ; while the idea 
of UNION or raiKNDSHiP, at first denoted by two such figures conjoined, as tt, 

might subsequently be abbreviated into Vil/ , which, in like manner, is the old 

Chinese written sign for both these ideas. Ingenuity, thus set to work, 
would soon be able to form a like device for the auxiliary parts of speech ; 
concerning which it may be sufficient to observe, that most of the preposi- 
tions might be expressed by some simple mark, whose precise meaning should 
be determined by its relative situation. Thus a plain horizontal stroke, as — , 
placed at the foot of a noun, might import under it, and at its head above it ; 
which is, in fact, the very device had recourse to in the old written language 
of China; so that the sign for measure, with a horizontal line over it, imports 
ABOVE MEASURE, Rud bclow it, UNDER MEASURE ; whilc, iu the ordinary mark for 
HAND, as noticed above, tlie cross line is turned to the left to express lbit- 
HAND, as Jc. , and to the right to express riort-hand, as -^ ; for both which, 

liowever, a somewhat diflerent form is used in the present day. 

In this manner picture-characters or images would insensibly become con- 
vened into arbitrary characters ; which, to those acquainted with the mean- 
ing of the diflTerent marks, would answer the purpose as well, and would have 
an incalculable advantage in the facility of writing them. 

We have now reached the utmost pitch of perfection which the legibla 
language of ihin^t is, perhaps, capable of attaining. It has one superiority 
over that of ttards^ or marks characteristic of Bounds ; namely, that when 
the pictures are drawn at full length, or, if abbreviated, where the key of the 
abbreviation is known, it is a species of writing addressed to all nations, and 
may be interpreted without a knowledge of their oral tongues. It sneaks by 
painting and appeals to what all are acquainted with. And hence M. Leib- 
iniz. an.l many other philosophers, have conceived an idea that a system of 
pasifirraphy ur universal writing, a language of human thoughts, might be 
founded* upon some such invention. 

It Iff easy to perceive, however, withoat any detail of facts, that such a 
svstem could never be carried into full effect among diflferent nations : and 
tnat, plausible as it mar appear at first sight, it most be loaded with incon* 
▼eniences, and be equally defective and burdensome, even among people of 



1.117, ti. ft. 
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the same empire. It is easy to conceive, to adopt the language of Sir Geoift 
Staunton, as applied to the most perfect system of the kind that has ever b^ 
actually carried into execution, that it would consist of ^ a plan of which il 
may justly be said, that the practice is no less inconvenient and perplexing 
than the theory is beautiful and ingenious."* If a distinct character were to 
be employed to represent every distinct idea, the number of distinct charac* 
ters would be almost incalculable : if a few distinct or simple characters only 
were to be made use of to represent such ideas as are most common, and the 
Test were to be expressed by combinations of these, though the number of 
distinct characters would be in some degree diminished, the memory would 
still have a difficult task to retain them : and the combinations would, in t 
thousand instances, be embarrassing and intricate. 

Under this pressure of evils there can be no doubt that a contemplative 
mind, in whatever part of the world placed, would soon begin to reflect on the 
possibility of avoiding them, by making the contracted characters now in use» 
or any other set in their stead, significative of sounds or words rather than of 
things or images. By minute attention it would soon be discovered, that such 
an art, which would require, indeed, a general convention or agreement in 
order to its being generally embraced or understood, might be effected with 
less difficulty than would at first be imagined. It would be perceived that 
the distinct articulate sounds in any or in every language, as I had occasion 
to observe in our last lecture, are not many, and in every language are the same 
or nearly so : that in few languages they exceed twenty, and in none, perhaps 
thii-ty ;t and that consequently from twenty to thirty arbitrary marks or alpha- 
betical characters might be ample to express every simple sound, and, by 
their combinations, to denote every separate word or intermixture of sounds :{ 
whence a written language might be formed, addressed to the ear instead of to 
the eye, symbolical of oral language, and, of course, possessing the whole of its 
accuracy and precision ; and as much more easy of attainment as it would 
be more definite and comprehensive.^ 

I have thus drawn a sketch of what there can be but little doubt would be 
the case provided mankind were at this moment to be deprived by a miracle 
of all legible language, and reduced to the state in which we may conceive 
the world to have existed in its earliest ages. The art of writing would com- 
mence with imitative, and terminate in symbolical characters; it would 
first describe by pictures or marks of things addressed to the eye, and after 
having passed through various stages of improvement would finish in letters, 
or marks of words addressed to the ear. 

This is not a speculative representation ; for I shall now proceed to show, 
as far as the period of time to which we are limited will allow me^ that 
what we have thus supposed would take place has actually taken place : that 
wherever alphabetic characters exist, or have existed, we have direct proofs, 
or strong reasons for believing, that they have been preceded by picture or 
imitative characters; and that wherever picture or imitative characters, the 
language of things, still continue to exist, instead of having been preceded by 
alphabetic characters, they have a strong tendency to run into them, and pro- 
bably will run into them in the upshot. And in this view of the subject I am 
supported by many of the most celebrated philologists of the age, as Bishop 
Warburton, the President de Brosses, Mr. Astle, M. Founnont, M. Gibelin. 

The remains of Egyptian sculpture are but few ; but they are sufficient to 
afford us specimens of each of the kinds of writing I have adverted to; 

* Ta Tsing Leu Lee. Pref. p. xir. 

t *'Mr. Sberidan says the number or irimple sounds in our tongue are twenty-eight. Dr. Kenrick nyik 
we have only eleven distinct species or articulate sounds ; which, even by contraction, prolongstiODt waa 
composition, are increased only to the number of sixteen ; eyery syllable or artisulate sound in oar lan- 

Sage being one of this number. Bishop Wilkins and Dr. William Holden speak of about thirty-two or 
rty-three distinct sounds."— Astle, p. 18. 

t Tacquet asserts, that the various combinations of the twenty-four letters (without any repetition) will 
•mount to 690,448,44)1,733,239,439,360.000.— Arithm. Thoor. p. 517, cd. Amst. 1704. Clavius makes tbem 
only 5,852,616,738,497,664,000. In either case, however, it is evident, *' that twenty-four letters will admil 
of an infinity of combinations and arrangements sufficient to represent not only all the conceptions oT tba 
icind, but all words in all languages whatever.**— Astle, p. 20. In like manner, ten simple marks are fbond 
mfflcient for all the purpoaes of universal calculatkms which extend to infinity ; and seven notes, difllv* 
•nllj arranged, fill up the whole scale of music % Da Broaaes, aur TOrigin da TAIplkab** 
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the pure hierogljrph, or simple picture-style; the mixeVi, alleg[orical, or em- 
blematic ; the abbreviated or contracted ; and the alphabetic ; and the valu* 
mble relics which are to be seen in the British Museum, more especially the 
sarcophagi and the famous Rosetta stone (as it is called)^ erected in honour of 
Ptolemy v., contain examples of most of them. They prove to us, also, the 
order of succession in which the changes were effected, and clearly indicate 
the pure picture-style to be the most ancient. 

The magnificent ruins of Persepolis, the capital of ancient Persia^ offer 
monuments to the same effect. The windows, the pillars, the pilasters, and 
the tombs are loaded with characters of some kind or other, imitative, emblem- 
atical, or alphabetical. In many, instances, the pure picture-style is as cor- 
rectly adhered to as in any Egyptian specimen ; in others we meet with 
tablets filled with what may indeed be abbreviated emblems, but which appear 
to be letters ; and which, at any rate, afford proof that the ancient Persians 
had, at this period, made some advance from characters for things towards 
characters for words. 

The prophecy of the utter destruction of Babylon has been so completely 
fulfilled, that, althouglTthe banks of the Euphrates, on which this city stood, 
give evident proofs of magnificent ruin8 along their track, we cannot exactly 
ascertain its situation. On many of the bricks, however, which- have been 
dug up from the midst of the general wreck, we find a peculiar sort of cha- 
racter, evincing an approach towards letters, and which are supposed to be 
abbreviated emblems, as emblems are often abbreviated pictures, employed 
by the Chaldean sages of Babylonia; who, according to Pliny, always en- 
crraved their astronomical observations on bricks.* And even in Southern 
Siberia, as high as the river Irbit, or Pishma, Strahlenberg asserts, that he 
found a variety of rude figures or emblems enmven on the rocks,t wMck 
seem to have preceded the use of the Tartar or Mantcheu alphabet. 

In America we meet with traces of picture-writing amid the most savage 
tribes ; every leader on returning from the field endeavouring to give soma 
account of tne order of his march, the number of his adherents, tne enemy 
whom he attacked, and the scalps and captives he brought home, by scratch- 
ing with coarse red paint a certain display of uncouth figures upon the bark 
of a tree, stripped oil for this purpose. ** To these simple annals, he trusts 
for renown, and sooths himself with a hope, that by their means he shall 
receive praise from the warriors of future times.*^ The Mexicans are well 
known to have acquired such a de^e of perfection in this style of writing, 
that on the first arrival of the Spaniards on their coasts expresses were sent 
off to Montezuma, the reigning monarch, containing an exact statement of 
Uie fact, together with the number and size of the different ships, by a series 
of pictures alone, painted on the cloth of the country. It was thus this people 
kept their public records, histories, and calendars. We are still in (XMses- 
sion of several very curious specimens of Mexican pictare-writing, some of 
which exhibit several of the very emblems I have Just adverted to, as those 
which would probably be had recourse to in our own day, were we miracu- 
lously to be deprived of all knowledge of alphabetic writing; as, a bale 
of goods to represent the idea of commerce, and a rose-tree Uiat of odour. 
The most valuable specimens, however, of Mexican picture-writing are those 
obtained by Mr. Purchas, and published in sixty-six plates, divided into three 
parts ; the'first containing a history of the Mexican empire under its ten mo- 
narehs : the second, a tribute roll, representing what each conquered town 
paid into the royal treasury ; and the third, a code of Mexican mstitutions, 
domestic,* political, and military. Various other specimens are to be met 
with in diflf*iTnt oarts of Spain, and especially in the Royal Library at the 
Escuhal; and a (olio volume in the Imperial Library at Vienna. Alona with 
the full pictures, we occasionally meet, in some of these national archives, 
with emblems, or a prominent feature put for the whole figure ; and in others 
with various symbols or arbitrary characters, making an approach lowarde 
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letters ; and thus confirming the progress from pictures to arbitrary signs 
which I have endeavoured to establish. 

The written language of the Chinese, however, is carried to a still higber 
pitch of perfection ; and is, perhaps, rendered as perfect as the system upon 
which it is founded will allow. It is still altogether a language of things* 
and was formerly very largely, if not altogether, a language of pictures, ne 
pure picture-style is admitted by themselves to have been the oldestv or that 
first invented, and they expressly denominate this order of characters nang* 
or hingf " form or image." " The picture," however, observes Dr. Morrison, 
'* does not appear to have eve|r been intended as an exact representation, such 
as the picture-writing of Mexico, or the hieroglyphics of Egypt, but only a 
slight outline."* This kind Of style is now become obsolete, and is rarely 
to be met with ; but of the next series, or that into which the original or siang 
style was first transformed, which they call Yu-tsu, probably from the name 
of the great emperor Yu, or Chow, in whose era the transformation is said 
to have occurred, it is no uncommon thing to meet with specimens on rings, 
seals, and other public instruments. These are striclly abbreviated pictures, 
such as symbols or emblems of some kind or other. But the characters now 
in use are abbreviations of these abbreviations ; and hence have, for the most 
part, the appearance of being arbitrary marks, though we can still so fre- 
quently trace the parent image, as to decipher their origin and reference. 

The Chinese is an extraordinary language in every respect. Its radical 
words do not exceed four hundred and eleven ; every one of which is a mono- 
syllable. But as it must be obvious that these can by no means answer the 
purpose of distinguishing every external object and mental idea, unless varied 
m some way or other, every one of these four hundred and eleven words is 
possessed of a number of different tones and combinations with other words ; 
and every tone or combination signifies a different thing ; so that the whole 
vocabulary, limited as it is, may be readily made to express several thousands 
of ideas. Thus the word Jtiy which enters into the well-knowh compound 
Konor-fu-tsee, or Confucius, pronounced in different manners, imports a AtM- 
bandoT father^ a towjit and various other ideas. So khoii imports a month; 
but pronounced nasally, as khoong, it denotes empty ; and thus the word shuj 
differently uttered, means both a lord and srwine. 

The whole of the elementary marks, or keys, as they are called, by which 
the ideas of this language, for it is not the language itself, are written down 
and communicated, are still fewer than the elementary words ; for they are 
only two hundred and fourteen, and express such ideas alone as are most 
common and familiar ; as those o( plant, hand, mouth, word, sun, nothing, xvcUer; 
every other idea being denoted by compounds, or supposed compounds, of these 
elementary marks. Thus, the mark for a thicket, if doubled, implies a wood; a 
union of the two characters of a man and a field signifies a farmer ; the charac- 
ters of a hand and staff united, import parental authority, or a father ; and it is 
from like characters 1 have selected the specimen of symbols which I have 
mostly submitted to you as some of those which would probably be invented 
in the present day, if, by a miracle, we were suddenly to be deprived of all 
knowledge of alphabetic writing.f 

By combinations of this kind, the two hundred and fourteen elementary 
characters, like the four hundred elementary words, are wonderfully increased, 
and are daily increasing ; while the greater mass have so little resemblance 
to any one of the genuine elements, that the philologists of the present day 
regarid many of them as primitive or independent signs, formed long subscf- 
quenily to the invention of the proper elements, and combined, like them- 
selves, in various ways. 

I have said that the sum total of Chinese characters derived from these 

* ChiiMMe Mlflcellany 

t The fi>UowiD|( table, compared with the remarks offered in pafe 281, will more clearly illastrate the 
pictonal origin of the Chinese cfiaractora. 

The whole are usually divided by the native philologists into six classes, the ftrst fimr of which wiU best 
•arre as exempliflcatioiu. 
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sources is perpetcially increasing ; and have also hinted, tliat from this natural 
tendency, tne language must at length become an intolerable burden even to 
the most assiduous Chinese scholar. Thus, while all the characters that 
occur in Confucius, in Mung, and the five Kings, or sacred books, forming 
together more than twenty volumes, fall considerably short of six thousand, 
including the numerous unusual words, found in the four volumes of the Shu 
(and 1 may add, that the scope is much the same in the celebrated ethical com- 
ment of Tung-tsee, the favourite disciple of Confucius, denominated Ta-hyoh, 
** The Great Sublime or Momentous Doctrine,*^ ha also in the Choong-yoong, 
Zun-zu, and Mun, constituting, conjointly, the four books most revered next 
to the Kmgs) ; — such has been the accession of new terms invented by sub- 
sequent writers, and often with a forgetfulness of the old, which have hereby, 

L Imaosii : a name ifiren to ctiainctere which, In Uietr antiqnateJ fbnn, abow very clearly a roofh r^r»> 
teMtation of the nutenal objects they denote : as. 

Ancient Form. ModemF^mn 

Jo ^T^ the Sun, ... now written P\ 

To«£i A die Moon, ^ 

Chin ^^ a Hill, - . - - - Jj 

'^* % '^ -^ 

Khtonan >A'^-. •Dof, '^SL 

Jd & aFiah, ^ 

•^ ;%^ '"^ ^ 

•^ <II> "^^y^ - ^ S 

Telis6« ^ aBoac, ^ 

E4 ^ aCart. ^ 

CboAl ^> Walar, "^/C 

E«l (ervUMEar, "0" 

Jta V-\ a Slan, • • • • • ^^^ 

KbeoA ^^ Mooiii, ..-••••• t — V 

or tUa aoit tbwt are abool 100 d i ar a cl OT > 
n. AsaociATaa : aaiBtaff waida temad by a e q niW aa i iae af two ar 

MlBc O^ SrigMiiaaa, aow wmtaa ^^ Son aad 
SMa -^1 aBamit, • • - ^Jj MaaaadBilL 

Mbic "^h NoiaeraBtM,. • q^ Moalhaad 

W*a ^\ laHev, - - • /^^ Daeraadlar. 

TMr aaBbv la wy fiwL 
«aa>kte ^^y ■ Biiimm,* "FHwMy ef S|iiiS,»iilwaity 

V**|aw»itaal>ifcM Iliad wSliifcaMfcftrsilCiiriiiSti ma 



^ 
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been suffered to become obsolete, that M. de Guig^nes was able, in hit dsf, to 
collect and put into his dictionary ei^ht thousand characters : the six natKmal 
dictionaries that were chiefly in use about a century since, give from fifteen 
to about thirty thousand ; and, lastly, the Imperial Chinese Dictionary, com- 
posed by order of the emperor Kang-khee, in 1710 of our own era, compriMS 
not less than forty-three thousand four hundred and ninety-six characters ! 

Dr. Marshman, in his valuable ** Elements of Chinese Grammar,** obserrei^ 
that in the Imperial Dictionary these stand arranged as follows :— 

• 

Characters in the body of the work 31,814 

Added, principally obsolete and incorrect forms of others • 6,493 

Characters not before classed in any dictionary . . - 1,659 

Characters without name or meaning ..... 4^200 

43,496 



We have here, therefore, a confession by the Chinese lexicographers them- 
selves, that upwards of ten thousand of the characters admitted into the Im- 
perial Dictionary, being nearly a fourth of the whole, are useless, and for the 
most part unintelligible, in the present day ; independently of which, ** a con- 
siderable number,'* observes Dr. Marshman, **of the 31,214 characters adopted 
from -the former dictionaries have no meaning aflixed to them; but are merely 
given as obsolete, or current but incorrect forms of other characters, to which 
the compilers of the dictionary have referred the reader for their meaning.*** 
"Whence we may fairly concl ude, that of the characters which are still allowed to 
figure away in the written language of China, nearly half of the whole convey 
no ideas whatever, and are altogether representatives without constituents* 

Were we able to follow even the latest of these up to their origin, and to 
prove that they have not issued, in the remotest manner, from the two hundred 
and fourteen elementary marks, which Dr. Marshman has endeavoured to dOy 



r 



ni. l^DirAMTf, or Pointers : from tbeir indicating or pointing out the relative (brm or poaitfam of 
!■ predicated : as, 

Ching * - Above, now written 1^ 

Hi4 - ^ Below, ...,^« 

^ 

Schoflnf tb the Middle, i t3^ 

1 " ■ ■ One, 

E4J "^^^ Two, - - 





8Aii ■ Three, 



IV. Airnrnrnc*, or Contraries: formed by inverting or reversing the character; and benee raqonr 
Ing an antithetic or correspondent significauon : as, ,, , « 

Modem Forma. 

Tlo /^ Left Hand, reversed Is G<Jou :^ Right Hand, ; ^ and ;g 

- 4 Standing up, and, i -rr- t Lying down, i ^^ 

Tchlng U \ hence, ** Correct," > Fa Ti < and, hence, > iVi and '^ 
LU ("Proper." > ("Defect." > ' '* ■ >^ 

Jla /) ■ Living Man, Chi ^^ Dead Body, y^v *"** y^ 



Most of the Chinese characters may be classed tinder one of these (bur heads. The two remaining i 
do not appear to be so Intimately connected with a pictorial origin. 

Tbe two hundred and fourteen elementar>' keys, or radicals of the language, are divided into seventMA 
classes, according to the number of strokes of which each element or radical consists. It is probaMa, 
however, that all the more complicated, and, indeed, great numbers of all those that possess more than flva 
or six strokes, are as strictly compounds as any in the language, though tbe lexicographers are incapabla 
of reducing tbem to their constituent principles ; and hence allow ibem to stand as pnmitivas among 
aa are of simpler construction ; and hence the total number of primitives are reckoned at about m: 
hundred, each of them producing nrom three to Eeventy>foiir derivatives ; and hereby oonatitmiog the i 
Baas of the Chincae written language. 

* Elements of Chinese Qrammar, with a prelhnlnary Dissertation on the Chanctara and OoUoqnId 
• lumof Um Chlnaae, *a By J. Marahman, D.D., Serampore, 1614, 4to. 
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we should probably still find them derived in the same manner from forms or 
symbols of thin^, and that they were at first direct imitations or conven* 
lional representatives ; still, as I have already shown, united and compounded, 
or in some other way modified to express abstract or complicated ideas. It 
must be obvious, however, that characters thus constituted must be very 
loose and perplexing; and such, in fact, they are often found to be, by tho 
most expert and best instructed natives. It must be obvious, at the same time, 
that a system of picture-writing, thus constructed and perfected, may, in a 
considerable deg^r^e, answer the purpose of alphabetic marks;* and it is doubt- 
less owing alone to the perfection which this system of writing had acquired 
in Mexico, and still exhibits in China, that the ingenious people of both 
countries stopped so' long at the point of abbreviated emblems, significant of 
objects, and never fairly advanced from a legible language for things, to a 
legible language for words. 

It should be observed, however, as a farther proof of the tendency of pic- 
ture-characters to advance towards literal, that even in China itself the 
Mantcheu, or Tartars, have an alphabet, or system of verbal writing, and that 
the Mantcheu practice has Ion? been acquiring a growing reputation. It should 
be observed, also, that the Chinese characters themselves have of late been 
resorted to at Canton, and by Chinese natives, as merely expressive of sounds, 
and been employed in the formation of an English vocabulary ; in conse- 
quence, as Sir George Staunton remarks, of the great concourse of persons resid- 
ing at this station who use the English language.! In like manner, the Japanese, 
fond as they are of copying from the Chinese, have long since departed from 
their system of marks for things, and addicted themselves to alphabetic 
characters ; sometimes writing them horizontally, and sometimes perpendi- 

* AmoQf dM iramenNia and Important librKry eatabHahmtota of the present day, ime has Utslj been 
OMwd by tharo-operabon ofacrnnmiiiee of enlixhienMl and publie-apihted individuals, fiir a refutarccorsa 
m insinaction by iectares in many of Ibe most exienniveiy spoken languages of the Ea^t, and ainong lbs 
rssi la ChrasHS. The Prssidaot is Lord Ue&ley ; amonf ibe Vir«sPreMdenti> are Air Oeorfs Siannton, 
Dan^ and Sir T. ft. Rafllea ; iu ailnation is in Bartleti*s Buildmfs, lidbom ; snd while Instruction In ihesa 
▼aloaMs braacbea 0( literature la hereby oflR^red to cTcr>' one. It la (rratuttmuty bestowed on all Christian 
Miaakmaries who are dMiroua of taking advantafe of iu benefiis. It is, hence, emphatically denominaisd, 
a**L«s«<r*oB I««TiTrTio«i i» Aid or thb l*sor«a*Ti«tn nr CnKiHTU'iiTv,'* and few establlahoiaats 
•r Ibe present day are more sotiUed tn tba aonport of the nation, or of ilie world. 

It abould be farther staled, moreover, In order to excite the fVillest cotifld<»nce of the public, that the Pr^ 
Ihssor in tbs (.lilnsss department is the Rpt. Vt. Morrison; while those In Ibe Arabic, Persian, BeD|talso» 
and Sanarnt are nearly of equal celabniy, and have the occasional assistance of Professor I^sa, of Cam- 
bndfs ; and that an of them have entered into the nodertakiuf with ao much leal and public spini as to 
aflbrd tbrtr Talnabls assistan:« fratnaoualy. 

Nor baa this instmction bssn oflbred in vain or unstieeessAilIy. Evm In the Chinese department, whera 
many mif ht expect least to bs acoomplUibfcd, lbs very learned and exoellpnt Professor, in hM flrsi Qnartarly 
Rsport to the CommMtes, March I. 1S90, has staifd, that lir h«« bem aitraded by thirteen students, seniors 
and janiora, besides ssvsral ladies; with the p co g rf ss of mostofwhomhehashsdfreai reaaootobeaatiaSsdt 
andtwoor thrssof whom, havtof aittioad aoms previous knowlsdge of the Isnfuags, aw pi>Bparnf to carry 
an the dcsifn after his own return to Chma. 

The lasiitvtloa IS also andsr a deep and IneapreMribIs oblliration to Dr. Morrison, fbr the frsttiltaiia uae of hia 



BMOst valuable ChiBsas Uhrary,— by ter tba Srsl m Europe,— and, orrhaps, any where out of Asia ; which 18 iMiw 
deposttsd and arraagad at the sscaMialiment. As s matter of high literary curioeity, t have fVM)usstsd Its 
disrininuehri awner lo Mmlah ms with a brief account of the library Ibr inaeruon In the praaetit place, and 
my reverend frMod km baas klad aooufk lo eomply by the fcUowwf communleation, wliich I ^va la him 



** In the L4«or*oa Issi m n ow there is deposited sn extmshra library of Chlncaa printed hooka tad 
MWI., tacMher with aimnswB Intsodsd to Ulusirais subjects rrlbrred to in the bnoka. Thla Library and 
Mnasuro are the praporty af Dr. Rabsn Morrtsan, the trm PratasuuH miBsmnary to Chhia. 
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can be no doubt, that, in whatever part of this quarter of the globe the aysieni of 
alphabetic characters originated, they were readily and rapidly introduced 
into every other part. Abraham might, hence, have learned them in ChaldeSp 
or in Canaan, and communicated them wherever he sojourned ; as lahmaelt 
probably, communicated them shortly afterward to Arabia, upon his exile 
urom his father's house. 

The proper Phoenician alphabet seems to have consisted of not more than 
thirteen letters at first ; it afterward had three added to it, making sixteen in 
the whole, and in this number it seems ^o have been earliest employed by 
many of the adjoining countries, and is distinguished by the name of Uie Sa- 
maritan, or ancient Hebrew, the terms and characters being nearly the same 
as the Phoenician. The Chaldeans introduced some kind of change into the 
form of the letters, made them more elegant, and added six other letters, since 
the Samaritan alphabet did not seem sufficiently full to express all the articih 
lations of their speech. And in this manner, with various changes and aug- 
mentations, the Phoenician alphabet can be traced throughout every paut 
of ancient and niodem Europe ; every region of Africa, where writing of any 
kind is current, and the western countries of Asia. 

Over a very esttensive portion of this last continent, however, we meet with 
an alphabet that has no common origin or conformity of principle with any 
hitherto described. This is the Nagari, or Deva-nagari, as it is called by 
way of pre-eminence. I consists of not less than fifty letters, of which six- 
teen are vowels and thirty-four consonants, all arranged in the order of the 
dphabet, with a systematic precision that is to be found nowhere else. The 
vowels take the lead, beginning with those most easily uttered, and termi- 
nating with those which approach towards the consonant sound. The con- 
sonants then follow in five regular series of gutturals, compounds, palatines, 
dentals, and labials : the whole closing with letters expressive of sounds that 
do not exactly enter into any of the preceding series, and which may be re- 
garded as forming a general appendix. This alphabet is asserted by many 
learned Bramins to be of a higher antiquity than any other ; and there can be 
no doubt that it has a just claim to a very remote date. But its very perfec- 
tion is a sufficient confutation of its having been invented first of all: some- 
thing far more rude and incondite must have preceded and paved the way for 
it; and in the complex characters of which it consists, we seem to have the 
relics of that emblematic or picture-language, which I have thus endeavoured 
to prove has laid a foundation for alphabetic writing in every part of the 
world. With a few trifling variations, this correct and elegant alphabet ex- 
tends from the Persian Gulf to China ; but it has no pretensions to rival the 
antiquity of the Phoenician. It is unborrowed, but of later origin. 

Such is a brief history of the noblest art that has ever been invented by the 
unassisted efforts of human understanding; an art that gives stability to 
thought, forms a cabinet for our ideas, and presents, in imperishable colours, 
a speaking portraiture of the soul. Without this, hard indeed would be the 
separation of friends ; and the traveller would become an exile from his native 
home, — vainly languishing for the consolatory information that his wife, his 
children, his kinsmen, his country, were in a state of health and prosperity, 
and himself still embalmed in their affections. Without this, what to us 
would be the wisdom of past ages, or the history of former states ? The chain 
of nature would be broken through all its links, and every generation become 
an isolated and individual world, equal\y cut off, as by an irremeable abyss^ 
from its ancestors and from posterity. While the language of the lips is 
fleeting as the breath itself, and confined to a single spot as well as to a sin- 
gle moment, the language of the pen enjoys, in many instances, an adaman- 
tine existence, and will only perish amid the ruins of the globe. Before its 
mighty touch time and space become annihilated ; it joins epoch to epoch, 
and pole to pole ; it gives unity to the works of creation and Providence, and 
enables us to trace from the beginning of things to the end. It is the great 
sun of the moral world, that warms, and stimulates, and vivifies, and irradi- 
alesy and developes, and matures the best virtues of the heart, and the best 
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- facultiea of the intellecL But for this, every thing would be doubt, and dark- 
ness, and death-shade ; all knowledge would be traditionary* and all expe- 
rience local ; civilized life would relapse into barbarism, and man would have 
to run through his little, and comparatively insignificant round of existencet 
the perpetual sport of ignorance and error, uninstructed by science, unregu- 
lated by laws, and unconsoled by Revelation. Have I not, then. Justly cha- 
racterized it as the noblest art that has ever been invented by the unassisted 
efforts of human understanding ? 



LECTURE XL 

OV TUB UTEEAaT KDUCATION OF FORMER TIMES; A5D ESPECIALLY THAT OT 

GREECE AND ROME. 

Wc have taken a brief survey of the nature of oral language, and of the 
means devised in different ages and parts of the world to render the transi- 
tory ideas it communicates permanent, by means of picturesque or symboli- 
cal signs ; so that what is once spoken may conveniently be copied or writ- 
ten down, and treasured up for future ages. 

It yet remains for us to take some notice of the chief methods, that have 
been adopted in different eras, to turn this accumulating treasure or bank 
of intellectual knowledge to the best account ; or, in other words, to develope 
the mode of education adopted among those nations that have been most 
celebrated for literary and scientific acquirements, especially in Greece and 
• Rome ; and to compare them with the means possessed in our own day, and 
the general and laudable desire of improvement manifested in every quarter, 
and prospective of no small addition to the best sort of wealth and prosperity 
with which a nation can ever be enriched. 

We have already traced whatever degree of art or science may have de- 
scended from the antediluvian to the postdiluvian race, through the narrow 
link of human beings preserved in the ark, or whatever the earliest genera- 
tions of the postdiluvians may have been able to strike out for themselves, to 
the plains oi Babylon as their centre ; and observed that, in their radiations 
from this central point, they have been peculiarly influenced by the political 
character of the people who cultivated tnem, and that of the country and the 
climate in which they took up their abode. 

When, in the prosecution of the present subject, we shall come hereafter to 
examine more particularly into the furniture and faculties with which the 
mind is endowed, we shall have to show that its chief trains, as well of feel- 
ings as of ideas, of passions, and rational pursuits, have derived a strong 
ttnffe from these circumstances. 

Of the birth or first growth of the Grecian states we know little or nothing, 
though we are made acouainted with the region from which they sprang. 
The exquisite beauty of tne country in which they had the ffood fortune to 
fix themselves ; its rich and picturesque variety of hill and dale, the sponta- 
neous fertility of its soil, the sweetness of its temperature, the almost un- 
broken serenity of its skies, and the smooth and glassy sea that surrounded 
and deeply indented its coasts, harmonized all the ruder passions, and called 
forth the noblest and finest feelings of the soul. They soon became en- 
amoured of the graceful and the beautiful ; their language was melody, and 
they were led by nature to delight in music, poetry, and painting, from the 
first. Hence these are the eldest employments we find them cultivating; the 
earliest historians were their rhapsodists. Homer, Hesiod, and the writers 
whose works constituted the very valuable Epic Ctclb of Greece ; a work, 
unhappily, long lost to the world, and from which Statins is supposed to have 
drawn the materials of his Thebaid.* Their earliest artists were their mosi- 
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clans; a8 Orpheus, and the priests of Cybele, and others of like power; tha 
first of whom Is represented, not only as having harmonized the passions of 
men, but broken the ferocity of the beasts of the forests, and even tranquillized 
the tortures of the infernal regions. And of their early knowledge of colours 
and the art of designing we have a sufficient proof in various passages of the 
Cyclic poets that have reached us ; while in Homer we have occasional re- 
ferences to their being applied, and by ladies, through the medium of tapes- 
tiT, to the most important subjects of history. Thus Iris, in the third book 
of the Iliad, finds Helen occupied in renresenting in tapestry the evils 
which the Greeks and Trojans had suffered on her account in their battles; 
and when Andromache first heard the melancholy tidings of the death of Hec- 
tor, she was engaged in a similar occupation. These, indeed, were employ- 
ments of Trojan ladies, but what was common to them must have been com- 
mon also to their neighbours of Greece. 

Among the Greek states, however, that of Athens was by far the most re- 
nowned for its love of letters and science ; and amid the different eras which 
the Athenian history comprises, that of Pericles may be selected as affording 
the fairest specimen of the manner in which education was conducted, general 
learning ana a knowledge of the arts acquired and disseminated, philosoi^y 
taught, and society cultivated and polished. This era may be regarded as 
contemporary with the reign of Artaxerxes the First of Persia, and Alexan- 
der the Second of Macedon, the rebuilding of the temple at Jerusalem under 
Nehemiah, and the establishment of the decemvirs at Rome : and if we ex- 
tend its range through an entire century, as, for example, from the middle of 
the fourth to the middle of the third century before the birth of our Saviour, it 
will just reach from Herodotus to Demosthenes, and will, besides these cele- 
brated characters, include the existence of Euripides, Sophocles, and Aristo- 
phanes, among the poets ; Thucydides, Xenophon, and Marsyas, among the 
nistorians ; Lycias, Is2eus, Isocrates, and ^schines, among the orators and 
rhetoricians ; Socrates, Timaeus Ocellus, Aristippus, Diogenes, Plato, Aristo- 
tle, and Epicurus, among the philosophers ; Eudoxus, among the astrono- 
mers ; and Apelles, among the painters. 

The elementary branches of education were acquired among the Athenians, 
as araonff ourselves, sometimes by private instruction, but more generally by 
public schools ; many of which, at the period I am now adverting to, had at- 
tained a very high degree of reputation, and were crowded with youths from 
other Grecian states, and even from foreign countries. For the first five or 
six years, however, not the smallest effort was made to improve the mind; 
the whole of this period of time being devoted, agreeably to the advice of 
Plato, and even of many earlier sages, to sports and pastimes, for the purpose 
of giving strength to the body ; exercises which were even afterward conti- 
nued with the greatest punctuality, under particular regulations, and consti- 
tuted a very important branch of Athenian education. In this respect they 
seem to have imitated the example of the Persians, who never commenced 
training their children till they were five or six years old, not even those of 
royal birth. At the age of five or six, the rising generation of Persia were 
placed luider the care of their magi, or men of letters, and combined a course 
of gymnastics with a course of moral science : the former consisted in learn- 
ing to ride, to shoot with the bow, and to fight on horseback ; the latter em- 
braced and inculcated the valuable habits of honesty and speaking the tnith, 
patience, sobriety, reverence to parents, and the practice of every other virtue. 
With them literature was subservient to morals. 

The general circle of study among the Greeks is well known to have com- 
prised the seven liberal arts of grammar, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, music, 
geometry, and astronomy. Of these the first two, or grammar and rhetoric, 
were commenced earliest, and occupied by far the greatest attention of the 
scholar : for poetry and declamation were now the most fashionable pursuits, 
and the Greek language was criticised with an accuracy amounting even to 
fastidiousness, for new niceties and turns of expression, both in prose and 
verse ; the sense itself being often sacrificed to the sound as a matter of sub- 
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ordinate consideration. Nor was the time of the student allowed to be in- 
frin^d upon by the acquisition of any other language ; the vanity of the 
Greeks inducinf( them to regard almost all otiier nations as barbarians ; and 
only a few of their philosophers thinking it worth while to make any sort of 
inauiry into the literature of remote countries. 

Next to a critical initiation into their native language under the most cele* 
brated grammarians, the chief object of Athenian education was, as I have 
just olMcrved, to strengthen the body, and give pliancy to the muscles by 
athletic exercises ; for which purpose three magnificent establishments were 
instituted and supported at the public expense, consisting of an extensive range 
of buildings surrounding gardens that were defended by groves, porticoes, 
and shady walks, from the rays of the midday sun, and still farther cooled 
and embellished by sheets of limpid water. These schools were called gym- 
nasia, and comprised the Lyceum, the Cynosarges, and the Academy. Here 
the Athenian youth were instructed in the arts of wrestling, leaping, boxing, 
tennis, and foot-racing. In different parts of the buildings, large and com- 
modious halls, duly provided with seats, were allotted to the philosophers, 
rhetoricians, and sophists ; and in these halls the students were completed in 
the higher branches of instruction. At the age of eighteen, the young Athe- 
nian had his name formally enrolled in the register of that division of the 
curia or mihtia of which his father was a member; and at twenty, was admitted 
to all the rights and privileges of citizenship, and might plunge, as soon as 
he chose, into a contest for its honours and emoluments ; or, if he were able, 
set up a magnificent establishment, and endeavour to distinguish himself at 
the chariot and horse-races. 

The education of Athenian females was for the most part very limited. 
Those of the middle ranks of life were seldom taught any tning more than to 
read, write, sew, prepare wool for clothing, and superintend domestic con- 
cerns ; while even the higher ranks, or those who were educated with more 
refinement, independently of this general knowledfire, were only instructed 
how to take some part in the public festivals and other religious ceremonies 
of the country : such as that of canying the sacred baskets on their heads, 
or of joining in the hymns and sacred dances. Upon this point, however, no 
expense was deemed too costly, that could endow them with the requisite 
arts of modulating their voices and measuring their steps; no pains or 
sacrifice too extravagant, that could bestow upon them elegance of shape 
and gracefulness of motion. Nor is this to be wondered at, since, ex- 
cepting on such occasions, Athenian females, above the lower classes, 
seldom appeared abroad, and perhaps never without having their faces 
veiled. The married women, indeed, were allowed to receive and return 
visits among themselves, but even these were never permitted to be pre- 
sent at their husbands* parties, though the latter occasionally joined them 
at their own houses, and had the lil^rty of introducing their more intimate 
friends and companions. So that, among the female sex, none but those 
of acknowledged licentious manners had even an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the gencml literature, or literary characters, of their own 
times ; whence, with a singular subversion of the very principles of their sys- 
tem of ethics, such persons were often noticed and even visited by philoso- 
phers and moralists. 

EducatioUf therefore, among the Athenians appears rather to have been 
directed to purposes of elegance and accomplishment than to the acquisition > 
of useful knowledge. To Dossess the first dignities of the state; to be ap- 
plauded in the assemblies of the people, or at the bar ; to bear away the prize 
tripods at the palestrs, or public places for games of exercise among men, as 
the gymnasia were for youths, or the priie crowns at the theatre, were the 
chief objects of ambition among the more active, ^hile the great body of 
citizens idled away almost the whole of their leisure hours by sauntenng on 
the pleasant banks of the Ilistos, or in tlie agora, or great square of the city, 
frequentmg every shop in succetsioD, and etpeciallv those of the perfumers, 
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well-known vein of wit and keen satire upon passers and passing events^ or 
listening to the declamations of sophists, and other noisy disputants. 

A few clubs of wits are occasionally to be met with in the present epoch 
of the history of this people ; and a few select assemblies for polite litera- 
ture and elegant conversation : of which last the most remarkable, perhaps* 
was that held at the house of the celebrated Aspasia : since it was attended 
by Socrates and Alcibiades, as well as by almost every other scholar or phi- 
losopher of reputation, and by all the most renowned artists of the day. But 
we meet with no public establishment for a general course of science like 
that of the universities or the Institutions (as they called) of our own times, 
excepting their schools, nor with any public library of much note, except that 
of Pisistratus, which was carried away by Xerxes into Persia before the epoch 
to which our attention is now directed commenced. 

Private libraries, however, were not uncommon, though seldom extensive. 
Those of Aristotle, of Theophratus, and of Euclid, the founder of the school 
of Megara, were perhaps the largest and most valuable. The art of printing 
being unknown, books were rare, and copied with great difficulty and ex- 
pense ; sometimes by individuals for their own benefit ; but more generally 
by professional transcribers, who formed a distinct trade. The great mass 
of Athenians, moreover, though of exquisite taste and elegance, and cer- 
tainly wealthier than most of the other Grecian states, seldom displayed those 
splendid fortunes which were so common in Persia. A freehold of the value 
of fifteen or twenty talents (about four or five thousand pounds sterling), 
raised a man considerably above the middle ranks of life. The father of 
Demosthenes was esteemed rich, the whole of whose property on his death 
* amounted to not more than fourteen talents, or j^3150 sterling. Plato ap- 
pears to have given a hundred minae, or £375 for three small treatises by Phi- 
Xolaus.* But this was a costly purchase : for Aristotle bought the whole 
library of Speusippus, small indeed, but select, for three talents, or £675.1 

Hence the trade of bookselling at Athens was generally upon a limited 
scale, and usually engaged in by persons of but little property, whose stock 
consisted mostly of books of mere amusement ; a part of which, however, 
was often sent to the adjacent countries, and sometimes as far as to the Greek 
colonies on the coast of the Euxitie.* 

In respect to books, and the possession of public libraries, Rome was far 
more fortunate than Athens ; and I shall now hasten to a brief survey of its 
literary and scientific character in what may be regarded as its most classical 
and cultivated era ; not the Augustan age, which has usually been contem- 
plated as such, but that which immediately preceded it, reaching from the 
dictatorship of Sylla to the establishment of Augustus, and of course termi- 
nating a few years before the birth of our Saviour. 

The Romans, who had hitherto devoted themselves altogether to arms and 
agriculture, and who had even despised eloquence, and paid no attention to 
the improvement of their native tongue, became attached to literature all of 
a sudden. The Achaeans were accused by the Roman people of having acted 
hostilely towards them ; and a thousand of them were sent as deputies, or 
rather as hostages, to plead their cause, and obtain the best terms they could 
for their country before the senate of this aspiring republic. Contrary, how- 
ever, to the engagement stipulated with them, they were not allowed to en- 
ter upon their defence ; were scattered over different parts of the republic ; 
forbidden to appear before the senate ; and detained, in a state of captivity, for 
not less than seventeen years. For the most part these Achaeans were men 
of taste and elegant accomplishments, and many of them were scholars of 
profound and diversified erudition. Such, more especially, was Polybius, 
who was soon introduced into public favour under the patronage of Scipio 
^milianus, and whose elegant Greek writings were now read and studied by 
every one. The whole republic became enamoured of the various acquis!- 

*I>lof.Laert.laPlat.nb.tii. Bee. 9,TiiL85. t Diog. Laert. in Speus. lib. !▼. aee. 5. AnL OdL fO. 17- 
t Xeraph. Ezped. Cjt. lib. tIL p. 413. Travels of Anacharais (Eag). vera.), ill. 130. 
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Cions of its new, but mistreated visitants : and in matters of polite literature 
the conquerors soon yielded to the conquered. Heuce schools for the study 
and exercise of rhetoric and eloquence, superintended by native Greeks^ 
became in a short time so frequent, that scarcely a Roman youth was to be 
found who would engage in any other avocation ; and the whole body of Greek 
philosophers and rhetoricians, that remained after the return of the Achaean 
deputies, were expelled by a decree of the senate during the consulship of 
Caius Fannius Strabo and Valerius Messala, in the year of the city 592, in 
consequence of the ascendency they had acquired over the public mind. 

This expulsion, however, was too late ; a general taste for Grecian litera- 
ture had been caught, and the classical contagion had spread universally. 
Polybius was still studied, and the consul Rutilius Rufus had published, m 
elegant Greek, a history of his own country. The Greek scholars, indeed* 
were still farther avenged a few years afterward, by the general comparison 
which was drawn between their own genuine taste and that of the tribe of 
Latin sophists and declaimers, who, in consequence of their banishment, had 
sprung up and occupied their place : men who were bloated with conceit, 
instead or being inspired by wisdom ; and who substituted the mere tinsel 
of verbiage for the sterling gold of perspicuous argument and fair induction. 
With this foppery of learning the Roman government soon became far more 
disgusted than with the seductive talents of the Greek teachers ; and hence, 
in the year of the city 661, during the censorship of Crassus, the Latin de- 
claimers shared the fate of their predecessors, and were formally banished 
from Rome. 

in their own language, therefore, we meet with but. few successful spe- 
cimens of prosaic eloquence down to this period : yet Cato the censor, Lslius, 
and Scipio were orators of no inconsiderable powers, and eminently, as well 
as deservedly, esteemed in their day. In poetry, however, the republic had 
already a right to boast of its productions ; for Andronicus, Naevius, and 
Ennius had long delighted their countrymen with their dramatic as well as 
their epic labours: Pacuvius and Accius, Plautus, Ciecilius, and Afranus 
bad improved upon the models thus offered them in the former departmentt 
and Terence had just carried it to its highest pitch of perfection.* 

Public museums, also libraries, and collections of valuable curiosities of 
all kinds, from Greece, Syracuse, Spain, and other parts of the world, were, 
at this period, becoming frequent and fashionable. Italy was never more 
emptied of its elegancies and ornaments by Buonaparte, than Syracuse was 
b^ Marcelius, when stratagem and treachery at length gave him an admis- 
sion into the city. In the forcible words oi Li\'v, ^ he left nothing to the 
wretched inhabitants, but their walls and houses.*^ Spain and Africa were in 
the same manner ransacked by the elder Scipio ; Macedon and Lacedsmon 
by Flaminius ; Carthage by Scipio Africanus ; and Corinth, in the very same 
year, by Muromius. Nothing, however, can afford a stronger proof of the 
general want of taste for the fine arts among the Romans, even at this period* 
than the threat given by Mummius to the masters of the transports to whom 
he committed his invaluable pillage of the best pictures and statues of Achaia* 
that if they lost or injured any of them he would oblige them to find others 
at their own cost. In addition to which I may also observe, that Polybius, 
who was at this time with the Roman army, found a party of Roman legion- 
aries, shortly after the capture of Corinth, playing at dice on the Bacchus of 
Arittides ; a picture so exquisiteljr finished as to be accounted one of the 
wonders of the world. Not knowmg the value of it they were readily per- 
suaded to part with it for a more convenient table ; and when the spoils of 
Corinth were afterward put up to sale, Attalus, king of Pergamus, a much 
better judge of painting than the Roman soldiers, offered for it six hundred 
thousand sesterces, or about five thousand poimds sterling. Mummius, the 
Roman consul and general, disbelieving that a picture of any kind could be 
to valuable of itself, thought it must cootain some magical virtue in it ; and 
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hence would not allow it to be parted with, notwithstanding the remonstrances 
of Attains. He did not, however, appropriate it to his own use, but placed it 
in the temple of Ceres, where Strabo informs us he had the pleasure of see- 
ing it not long before it was consumed in the fire by which that temple was 
reduced to ashes.* 

But the library and museum of most importance at this period, and which 
most attracted the attention of the Romans, was that established under the 
patronage and superintendence of the illustrious L. iGmilius Paulus ; and 
consisted of an immense number of volumes, statues, and paintings, which 
he had imported from Epirus, upon the general plunder and destruction of that 
unfortunate country, in consequence of its adherence to Perses, king of 
Macedon, and which had been accumulating ever since the reign of Alexander 
the Great. This early and valuable collection was continually augmented 
by presents of other books from men of letters or warriors, into whose hands 
they occasionally fell as a part of the public spoil : but was more indebted to 
LucuUus, who had studied philosophy under Antiochus the Ascalonite, than 
to any one else ; and who, about the middle of the seventh century of the 
city, added to it the whole of the royal library he had seized from Mithridates 
upon his conquest of Pontus. 

Yet the transplantation into the Roman capital of the extensive and inva- 
luable libraries of Aristotle and Theophrastus contributed, perhaps, more 
than any other circumstance, to inflame the Roman people with a love of 
Grecian literature. This was effected by the conquest of Sylla, and ante- 
ceded the public present of Luculius by about fifteen years. These unrivalled 
libraries were the property of Apellicon of Tela, who had actcumulated an 
immense collection of books of intrinsic value at an incredible expense. 
Apellicon does not appear to have been, in any respect, a scholar : but he was 
a man of inordinate wealth ; and, as it sometimes occurs in the present day, 
a library was his hobby-horse, and the greater part of. his rental was ex- 
pended in augmenting it. For this purpose he ransacked all the public and 
private collections of books in Asia : he surpassed, in many instances, the 
offers even of the kings Eumenes and Mithridates, for valuable volumes that 
had become scarce ; and when he was precluded from purchasing, he fre- 
quently induced the librarians, by considerable presents, to steal for him. 
During the first war, however, between Mithridates and the Roman republic, 
in which Sylla ultimately triumphed, and acquired a high degree of personal 
glory, Athens, in an evil hour, had united her fortunes with those of the 
Asiatic prince ; and hence, at the conclusion of the war, was left totally at 
the mercy of the Roman conqueror. Sylla appears to have thrown a wish- 
ful eye upon every thing of value that lay within his reach : and having sacri- 
legiously invaded the groves of Academus and the Lyceum, the library of 
Apellicon was one of the next objects that captivated his attention. He was 
determined to add it to his other treasures. Force, however, was now become 
unnecessary: for at this very moment the bookworm Apellicon died, and he 
met wjth no resistance from his relations. 

The Romans, by thus enriching themselves with the spoils of all the world, 
hecame possessed of an influx of wealth that enabled most of the citizens 
to gratify themselves, not only in this respect, but in almost every other that 
merely depended upon money. Of the wealth of various individuals, we may 
form some opinion by the following anecdote. Caesar, by his unlimited libe- 
rality in furnishing shows to the people, had incurred a debt to an enormous 
amount ; and when on the eve of setting out for Spain, the province that fell 
to him after his prastorship, was abruptly stopped by his creditors. On this 
occasion Crassus stood forward as his surety, for more than two millions of 
our own moneyf (bis millies et quingenties), or, in exact English calculation, 
£2,018,229 35. 4(2. sterling. 

But the literature of Greece was, nevertheless, best to be acquired in Greece 
itself; and the Romans, though they transplanted books, could not equally 

*8trBb.Ub.TUl. p. 881. 

t Stowut'ft lift or SaUoflt, i. p. 135; Plot. In JoL Cm. p. 719. td FrutcoT. 8ml Id J«L Cm. still. 
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titnsplant the taste and spirit that produced them. Alliens, although plun- 
dered of her richest ornaments, shorn of the glory of her original constitu- 
tion, and dependent upon Rome for protection, had still to boast of her schools 
and her scholars. Every scene, every edifice, every conversation, was a liv- 
ing lecture of elegance and erudition. Here was the venerable grove in 
whvch Plato unfolded his sublime mysteries to enraptured multitudes ; — here 
the awful Lyceum, in which Aristotle had anatomized the springs of human 
intellect and action ; — here the porch of Zeno, still erect and stately as its 
founder; — and here the learned snades and winding walks of the Garden of 
Epicurus, in which he delineated the origin and nature of things, and incul- 
cated tranquillity and temperance. Here Homer had sung, and Apelles 
painted ; here Sophocles had drawn tears of tenderness, and Demostnenes 
fired the soul to deeds of heroism and patriotic revenge. The monuments of 
every thing great or glorious, dignified or refined, wise or virtuous, were still 
existing at Athens ; and she had still philosophers to boast of, who were 
worthy of her fairest days, of her most resplendent reputation.* 

To this celebrated city, therefore, this theatre of universal learning, the 
Roman youth of all the first families were sent for education. And at the 
period we are now contemplating, we meet with the following names, as co- 
itodents, and chiefly attendants upon the Epicurean school, forming a most 
extraordinary concentration of juvenile talents and genius : Tully, and hit 
two brothers Lucius and Quintus, the last of whom was afterward a poet, 
and as sinially distinguished in the profession of arms, as the first was in 
that of eloquence; Titus Pomponius, from his critical knowledge of the 
Greek tongue sumamed Jltticui,DuX who derives this higher praise from Cor- 
nelius Nepos, that '* he never deviated from the truth, nor would associate 
with any one who had done so ;^ Lucretius, author of the well-known poem 
on the Nature of Things ; Caius Memmius, the bosom friend of Lucretius, of 
whose talents and learning the writings of Tully offer abundant proofs, and 
to whom Lucretius dedicated his poem ; Lucretius Vespilio, whom Cicero has 
enumerated among the orators of his day ; Marcus Junius Brutus, Caius Cas- 
sius, and Caius Velleius, each of whom immortalized himself by preferring 
the freedom of his country to the friendship of Cssar. And when to these! 
add the names of the following contemporaries, most of whom, we have rea- 
son to believe, were also co-students at Athens with those just enumerated— 
Julius Cssar himself, Crassus, Sulpitius, Calvus, Varro, Catullus, Sallust, 
Hortensius, Calpumius, Piso, Marcus, Marcellus, whose son C^us married 
Octavia, the sister of Augustus, Atheius, and Asinius Pollio, to whom Virgil 
dedicated his fourth eclogue, and who founded, expressly for the use of nif 
country, one of the most splendid and extensive libraries the republic was 
ever possessed of, collected from the spoils of all the enemies he nad at any 
time subdued, and still farther enrichea by him at a vast expense, — we meet 
with a galaxy of talents and learning, which neither the Augustan nor any 
other age in the whole history of the Roman republic can presume to rival. 

It was the son of Octavia whose ripening virtues and untimely death Viroil 
is so well known to have referred to m the pathetic tribute introduced hito tne 
vision of JIneas : 
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This accomplished youth, the dalishtof the Roman people, appean to hare 
been well entitled to so high a eomplliiieiit. It was the intention of his aoele 
Augustus that he should succeed him« and VlffU received from OcUvia* for the 
verses that related to MareeUus, a peeoniary present of the value of £t500. 

Cicero acted wi^ly, therefore, in sending, as he expressly declares he did« 
all his young friends to Greece, who eniiced a love of study, «*thet thejr 
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might drink from fountains rather than from rivulets.**—^ Meos amioof, in 
auiDus est studium, in Graeciam mitto : id est ad Grsciam ire jubeo: ut ea i 
iontibus potius hauriant, quam rivulos consectentmr.'^* 

Horace alludes to the same seat of learning, and nearly the same habit of 
studying there in his own case, by way of finishing his education, after having 
read Homer at home :— 

RotiMB nbtriri mihl oontigltY atqae doceil, 
Iratns Grajis quantum nocuiaaet AchillM. 
Adjicere boom pauld plm artis AUiens : 
ScUicet ut pOMem cunro dignosoere rectuoL 
Atque inter lilTas Academi qucrere Terom. f 

At Rome I flnt was bred, and early tauf tat 
What woea to Greece AcbiUee* anger wroushL 
Famed Athens added some Increase of skUl 
In the great art of knowing good flrom ill ; 
And led me, yet an inexperienced youth, 
To academic gioTes in search of truth. 

BOSCAWBH 

Nor were other branches of science, or even the extensive circle of arts 
and manufactures, forgotten in the midst of the fashionable study of philoso- 
phy and literature, either at Rome or in the Greek states. We have not time 
to enter into a survey of the very extensive and, in various respects,' accu- 
rate views that were taken of many of the most important pursuits of our 
own day, and the activity with which thfey were followed up. In statuary 
and architecture, as well as in poetry and eloquence, the models of ancient 
Rome, as well as of ancient Greece, are still the models of our own times. 
We have already touched upon the skill of the Greek masters in the art of 
designing; which they practised with great perfection in every diversity, from 
simple outline or linear drawing, to every variety of silhouette, or light and 
shadow, as well as every kind of painting with colours ; while in one or two 
varieties they went far beyond our own day, as in encaustic painting, both on 
wax and on ivory ; a branch of the art which has, unfortunately, been lost 
for ages, yet the most valuable of all, as being the most durable. Their ac- 
quirements are truly astonishing in almost every ramification of invention or 
execution that the mind can follow up; and the progress which we have still 
proofs of their having exhibited in metallurgy, crystallography, mirrors, mi- 
neralogy, chemistry, mechanics, navigation, optics and catoptrics, weaving, 
dyeing, pottery, and a multiplicity of other manufacturing or handicraft 
trades, must appear incredible to those who have not deeply entered into the 
subject. Their splendid purple cloths — Babylonica magnifico colore — have, 
perhaps, never been equalled since ; the immense and fearful machinery in- 
vented by Archimedes, at Syracuse, for laying hold of the largest and most for- 
midable Roman galleys with its ponderous and gigantic arms, and whirling 
them with instantaneous destruction into the air, as they approached the 
walls of this famous city during its siege ; — the burning-glasses contrived 
by him for setting them on fire at a distance, by a concentration of the sun*s 
heat alone ; — their knowledge of the existence and fall of meteoric stones — 
not many years ago laughed at as a chimera among ourselves ; — and the adum- 
bration, to call it by no stricter term, with which the grand principles of the Coper- 
nican system of the heavens was approached by Nicetas, Philolaus, Aristar- 
chus, and other disciples of the Copernican school, — are, I trust, sufiicient 

E roofs of the truth of this remark, though hundreds of other examples might 
e added to the list.| 

Still, however, the observation I have made with respect to the education 
and study of the Athenians applies with considerable, though not altogether 
with equal, force to those of the Romans. Elegance and accomplishment 
seem rather to have been the chief objects of attainment than deep physical 

*Ac«LQuest.l.3. t Epist. Lltl n. U. 41. 

1 On a former occasion the author had an opportmiiry of following up and developing this i nt e i ^e sd nf 
mbject at eonsiderahle length ; and those who are desirous of pursuing it with him, may turn tu the mn- 
ning commentary to his Translation of Lucretius, vol. i. p. 33a 414 : toI. ii. p. SO. 131. 135. Hi. l50. 401 
401. M& 
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and analytical science. Polite literature and statistics were almost swal* 
lowed up in the vortex of natural philosophy ; and logic, or rather dialectics, 
usurped the place of induction. Rome, moreover, like Athens, does not 
appear to have been possessed of any public establishment for a general 
course of science, similar either to the universities or the Institutions of the 
present day. 

There are various writers who have endeavoured to draw up lists of Greek 
and Roman names, from the books that have descended to us of persons who 
were celebrated, in their respective eras, in different branches of the arts and 
sciences. Amonff the most complete of these are the tables of the Baron de 
Sainte Croix, of the Academy of Belles Lettres: and as nothing can give us 
a clearer idea of the prevailing taste and inclination of a people^ than a com- 
parison of the numbers of those engaged in one department with those en- 
gaged in others, I have taken some pains to form, from these tables, an esti- 
mate to this effect. The tables extend through nearly the whole range of 
Grecian history (though they are confined to that history), from the uncer- 
tain times of Orpheus and Cadmus to that of Euclid ; or, in other words, from 
the commencement of the twelfth or thirteenth to the close of the third cen* 
tury before the Christian era. 

They contain the names of 863 persons, as artists or men of literature : and 
upon arranging them into their different classes, I find the relative proportion 
as follows : — 

LeflsUtora iml Pbiloaopbera IM 

Oraior*, Rhetoridmiw, and Sophlsu M 

Grmromariaiw, Ediior* of evUer works, and Critka. . IS 

At r oooroer a , MaUiennUcians, and 0«omeiera 8S 

Phyaieiana • SB 

Zoolofiata, and AfricaUaral Writera 19 

OeocraplMara and Narifatore 17 

Meehanks 9 

Poundera and Macaliargiala S 

Engravers •>. 7 

Arehltecu IS 



Siacaartea and Seol 



leolpcora 
andMoi 



Poau, Pauuara, and Mualdaoi 400 



Hence it appears, that far more persons were engaged in the two last 
classes, or those of poetry, music, and painting, and of statuary and sculpture, 
than m all the other classes collectively ; that next to these, the legislators 
and philosophers were most numerous, and then the orators, rhetoricians, and 
sophists ; that, but little comparative attention was paid to natural history 
and agriculture, and still less to mechanics ; and that not a single name has 
reached us in the departments of mineralogy, statics, hydrostatics, trades, 
and manufactures ; to say nothing of chemistry and pneumatics, which may 
principally be regarded as sciences of modem times. 

That several of these latter departments were studied to a certain extent 
is unquestionable ; but it is also unquestionable that that extent must have 
been very limited, since otherwise the names of those who had studied or 
cultivated them must have descended to the present day in some of tba 
writings that have reached us. 

This comparative view of the arts and sciences of Greece may, with little 
variation, be applied to those of Rome. The study of the fine arts, however, 
was here less extensive ; and the race of orators and political demaffogues, in 
consequence of the peculiar character of the government and of the people, 
more numerous. Natural history and agricultura, moreover, appear to have 
made more progress, and various branches of trade and manufacture to have 
been cultivated with more success. 

Upon the whole, however, Rome added but little to what she derived from 
Greece : nor has roocb been added in any subsequent era, or by any tuaioa 
amid which the variable fortunes of teieiiee and literatore have compeUed 
tkem to take shelter, till within the cooneof the last two centuries s towaida 
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the beginning of which period Lord Bacon observed, with not more w&wetHf 
than correctness, that •• the sciences which we profess hare flowed almost 
entirely from the Greeks ; for those which the Roman or Arabian, or still 
later writers, have added, are but few, and these few of but little momeoi; 
and, whatever they may be, are built upon the foundation of what the Greeks 
invented; so that the judgment, or rather the prophecy of the Egyptian 
priest, concerning the GreeKs, is by no means inapplicable, ' that they should 
always continue boys, nor possess either the antiquity of science, nor the 
science of antiquity.* "• 

It remained for this extraordinary character, who thus fairly estimated in 
his own day the value of ancient and modem learning, to br^tk through the 
spell which fatally pressed upon it, and seemed to prohibit all farther pro- 
gress. It is to Bacon, and almost to Bacon alone, that we are indebted, if not 
for the scientific discoveries that have enriched the last two centuries, and 
struck home to every man's business and bosom, at least for that mode of 
generalizing the laws of nature, and of connecting the various branches of 
the different arts and sciences, which have chiefly contributed to those dis- 
coveries ; which have called mankind from the study of words to the study 
of things, and have established from the book of nature the truth of that 
maxim, which had hitherto only loosely floated in the booics of the poets, that 

All are Irat parts <^ one acupendooa wbde. 

It was my intention, in proof of this assertion, to have taken a brief survey, 
even before we closed the present lecture, of the shifting scenes of science 
and literature from the decline of the Roman empire to their re-establishment 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries ; to have given a glance at them in 
their retreat amid the eastern and western caliphats, in what have usually 
been called the dark ages of the world, extending from the fifth, but especially 
from the seventh to the fifteenth century ; to have contemplated them on 
their reappearance and first spread, their resurrection and restoration to life 
and action, under the fostering providence of the illustrious houses of Medici, 
Urbino, Gonzaga, and Este ; from which last, the most ancient and most 
distinguished of the whole, our own royal family derive their descent ; to 
have surveyed them as basking under the patronage of Leo X. ; but especially 
as they were affected by the wonderful and all-controlling influence of the 
Reformation which occurred during his papacy ; and to have compared the 
character they then assumed, with that wnich they exhibit in our own day ;-^ 
but, interesting as the subject is, I am compelled by want of time to postpone 
it till our next lecture, when 1 shall return to the subject, and carry it for- 
ward as the period will allow. 

I shall only farther observe, that, on the first reviviscence of literature, it 
was chiefly limited to classical and philosophical subjects, and confined to 
the courts of princes, or the walls of universities, which were now establish- 
ing in almost every state of Europe ; the classical or ornamentatbranches 
being mostly cultivated in the courts, and the speculative or philosophical in 
the schools. And such, with little variation, continued to be the course of 
learning, till the appearance of that great luminary in the hemisphere 6f let- 
ters to whom I have just adverted. No sooner, however, had the writings of 
Bacon, and of other characters of a similar comprehensiveness of mind, who 
co-operated in his views, become diffused, than institutions of another class 
were found wanting :— a something that might fill up the space between the 
cloistered scholar and the irrecondite citizen : the dry principles of specolative 
science, and the living practice of the artist and the mechanic. And henee, 
academies and societies for natural knowledge became organized and incor- 
porated — museums were founded — taste, ingenuity, and invention commenced 
t happy intercourse — the general results of their communications were, for 
the most part, periodically published, and the great mass of mankind became 
more generally enlightened than in any former period of the world* 

• Not, Orjf . 
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But a mode of acquiring a familiar and systematic initiation into the gene- 
Tal circle of the arts and sciences was still felt desirable for the body of the 
people ; a sort of nidimental education, by which they might be able to assist 
and appropriate the knowledge that was flowing around them in every direc- 
tion ; that might call forth their own energies and resources, and reflect with 
increased lostre the light in which they were walking. And hence have 
arisen these scientific schools which are now commonly known by the name 
of Institutions ; and especially, if I mistake not, the school I have the honour 
of addressing. 

An establishment of this kind, to be perfect, should be possessed of a 
library adequate to every inquiry — a laboratory and a museum of equal ex- 
tent, and a course of instruction commensurate with the whole circle of the 
sciences. Such an establishment, however, is not to be expected ; and espe- 
cially in our own country, where the government is seldom solicited for 
assistance, and the sole endowment results from the joint patronage and con- 
tribution of individuals. All that remains for us, therefore, is to make the 
best use of the means that are in our power, and to carry them to the utmost 
extent they will reach ; and I can honestly congratulate the members of the 
Institution before me with having, in this respect, conscientiously acted up 
to the fullest limits of their duty, and of having rather set an example than 
followed one ; for it is a matter of notoriety to the world at large, that there 
iM no other Institution in which the same measure of income has been ex- 
tended to the same measure of acquiring knowledge, whether by books or 
by lectures. 



LECTURE XII. 
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Ir we examine the history of Europe in a literary point of view, we shall 
find it consist of three distinct periods — an era of light, of darkness, and of 
light restored. To the first of these periods I directed your attention in the 
preceding lecture, ^e noticed the general state of literature and the mode 
of education adopted in Greece and Rome, at the most splendid epochs of 
these celebrated republics, and briefly compared them with the means of ac- 
quiring knowledge in our own day ; and we at the same time glanced rapidly 
at the intervening space, or middle period ; or rather only touched upon a few 
of its leading features, from an impossibility of compressing even a minia- 
ture sketch of its history into the limiu of a single lecture ; though it may 
be remembered that I threw out a pledge of returning to the sut»Ject on thie 
present occasion, and of investigating it in a more regular detail. 

A part of that pledge I shall now, by your permission, endeavour to re- 
deem ; by taking a survey of the general literature, or imiorance of mankind, 
which charactenxed that wonderful era which has ususlly been described by 
the name of the dabs, or wddlb aobs ; and which extends from the fall of 
Rome before the barbarous arms of the Goths, in the fifth centurr, to the fall 
of Constantinople before the equally barbarous arms of the liirks, in the 
fifteenth c^tury ; thus comprising a long afflictive night of not less than a 
thousand years ; yet occasionally illomiMted by stars of the first magnitude 
and splendour : and bi| with the inipoftaiit events of the sack of Alexandria 
and the destruction of its library ; toe triumph and ettahlishment of the Sa- 
racens, and their expulsion from Spain; the derastatioo of Europe, and the 
overthrow of its ancient fovemmenls in lavoor of the feudal system, by sue- 
eessive curranu of barbarians from the oofth-west of Asiat pouring down 
wider the varioos names of Alans, H«it» OatiPfothav and Visifotha* or Kaei- 
am and Westam Qochs t aoiattiiaaa in aapaiau lidei, and sotHmaa fai— a 
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united and overflowing fk>od ; the delinuros of chiralry^ of romaneet and 
crusading; the introduction of duels and ordeals ; of monkerr and the ioQH^ 
aition; the separation of the eastern from the western church; and the mat 
p^leams of the Reformation, under the fearless and inflexible Wyckliff. And* 
m our own country, the descent of Hengist on the Isle of Thanet ; the eat^ 
blishment of the Saxon octarchy; the general sovereignty of Egbert; the 
glorious and golden reign of Alfred ; the conquest of the Norman invadeF; 
the oloody feuds of the houses of York and Lancaster; and their terminatiaii) 
on the union of the two families, after the memorable battle of Bosworth. 

This will lead us to the fair epoch of the revival of letters under the pa- 
tronage of Leo X., and the still more commanding influence of the Reforma- 
tion ; a period, however, upon which it will be impossible for us to touch ht 
the course of the present inquiry, though I shall still bear it in memoryy and 
reouest your attention to it on a subsequent opportunity. 

The literary taste and pursuits of Rome continued nearly the same under 
her emperors as during her republican form of goveniment* Athena waf 
still the alma mater of the higher ranks of her youth; and, as she increased 
in opulence and in luxury, she resigned herself more fully to those Grecian 
blandishments which were despised under the commonwealth. 

On the death of Constantius, which took place in our own city of Yoiki 
in the year of our Lord 306, for even Britain had at this time bowed down, 
through a large extent of her territory, before the mistress of the worid; 
Constantine, his favourite son, was, agreeably to his father's will, proclaimed 
emperor in his stead. Galerius, however, who was co-emperor with Con- 
stantius, opposed this regulation, and endeavoured to secure the whole of the 
empire to himself; while various other chieftains taking advantage of the 
public confusion, not less than four competitors assumed the imperial purple 
at the same time. It was the good fortune of Constantine to triumph over 
all his rivals ; and having at length securely seated himself on a throne whose 
dominion extended over almost the whole of Europe, and a considerable part 
of Asia and Africa, he resolved upon building a new imperial city, more im- 
mediately in the centre of his dominions ; and for this purpose chose the spot 
of the ancient Byzantium, than which the whole globe could not ofler a more 
auspicious situation, whether in regard to climate, commercial intercourse, 
or defence. The walls of Byzantium rose on the Thracian coast of the 
Propontis, or modern Sea of Marmora ; secured by the key of the Thracian 
Bosphorus on the left, which gave an entrance to the Euxine, and the whole 
interior of the north ; and by the key of the Hellespont, or Dardanelles, as it 
is now called, on the right, directly opening into the Archipelago, and com- 
municating with every other part of the world ; the whole of civilized Europe 
lying immediately behind, and Asia and Africa immediately in front ; sur- 
rounded by all those scenes which had been richest in harvests of Grecian 
frlory, and had chiefly contributed to immortalize the Grecian name. The 
anguage was Greek, the country was Greek, and the customs and manners 
still possessed that mildness and suavity which so peculiarly characterised 
this polished people; and which, in no inconsiderable degree, have descended 
to the present hour. The city thus erected the Roman emperor called, after 
his own name, Constantinople ; he removed the court to it from the old me- 
tropolis, and by the enormous sums he expended upon it, and the encourage- 
ment and patronage he lavished upon settlers of every kind, and especially 
upon men of letters and artists, he beheld it, in a few years, rivalling the 
magnificence, and even the extent of Rome itself. He endowed it with the 
same rights, immunities, and privileges ; and established an equal senate, 
eoual magistracies, and other authorities, and declared it to be the metropolif 
or the East, as Rome was that of the West. Constantinople is also worthy 
of attention on another account, as being the first city in the world that waa 
dedicated by the authority of the government to the service of the Chriatian 
religion. 

'nie fact of Constantine^s conversion is too important, and the meana by 
wnich it was accomplished too singular, to be passed by on the present oocm- 
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nan; and that I may not be suspected of elaboration or undue embellish- 
ment, I shall give it you in the plain, unvarnished words of the very cautious 
and authentic writers of the Ancient Universal History. 

In describing the war in which Constantine was involved with Maxentius, 
his most powerful competitor for the empire, thev thus observe, at the same 
time giving their authorities, as they proceed, with an indefatigable research, 
and weighmg them with a scrupulous circumspection which has rarely been 
equalled in later times: — ^*In this war Providence had something in view, 
infinitely more important than the rescuing of Rome from the tyranny of 
Maxentius ; nothing less than the delivering of the Church from the cruel 
persecution under which it had groaned for the space of near three hundred 
years. Constantine had inherited of his father some love and esteem for the 
Christians ; for the first use he made of his authority was to put a stop to the 
persecution in the provinces subject to him. However, he had not yet shown 
any inclination to embrace a religion which he both honoured and esteemed ; 
but in the war with Maxentius, apprehending that he stood in need of an ex- 
traordinarv assistance from heaven, he began seriously to consider with him- 
self what deity he should implore as his guardian and protector. He revolved 
in his mind the fallacious answers given by the oracles to other princes, and 
the success that had attended his father Constfeintius in all his wars, who 
despised the many gods worshipped by the Romans, and acknowledged only 
one Supreme Being. At the same time he observed, that such of his prede- 
cessors as had persecuted the Christians, the adorers of this God, had mis- 
carried in most of their undertakings, and perished by an unfortunate and 
untimely end ; whereas his father, who countenanced and protected them, 
had, in all his wars, been attended with uncommon success, and ended his 
life in the arms of his children. 

** Upon these considerations he resolved to have recourse to the God of his 
father, and adhere to him alone. To him, therefore, he addressed himself 
with great humility and fervour, beseeching him to make himself known to 
him, and to assist him in his present expedition. Heaven heard his prayer in 
a manner altogether miraculous ; which, however incredible it may appear to 
some, Eosebius assures us he received from the emperor's own moutn, who 
solemnly confirmed the truth of it with his oath. As he was marching at the 
head of his'.troops in the open fields, there suddenly apfleared to him ahd ths 
WHOLE AEMT, a littlc after midday, a pillar of light above the sua, in the form 
of a cross, with this inscription : — 

***conqoxn bt this.** 

** The emperor was in great pain about the meaning of this wonderful vision 
till the following night ; when our Saviour, appearing to him, with the same 
sign that he hadseen in the heavens, commanded him to cause such another 
to be framed, and to make use of it in conquering his enemies. The next 
morning Constantine imparted to his friends what he had seen ; and sending 
for the ablest artificers and workmen, ordered them to frame a cross of gold 
and precious stones, according to the directions which he gave them. Con- 
stantine being, after the miraculous vision, immutably determined to adore 
that God alone who had appeared to him, sent for several bishops in order to 
be instructed by them in the mysteries of their religion, and in several par* 
ticulars of the late apparition. He hearkened lo them with the utmost respect, 
and believed what tney told him of the divinity, incarnation, cross, and death 
of our Saviour, reading with great attention the Holy Scriptures, and con- 
salting in his doubts the bishops, whom for that porpose he kepi constantly 
about him.**! 

t Unm. Hm. k. HL dfe. wvf. voL lY. in S94, 9m. fUL 1717. TKt mceemm to lalmi Ami EmmU v i aaS 
kf •B«««rrti»f«,trlioSMiaMiimori4lc«toUiM u»m9l0i%m^imomf,H Ins kfwi caSvJ ■ plna ScMm ; 
I trhx J Mt llf . Uw firf towr to f u— rto wtS uwt k. lt aSy ili u ii, rttH, O fNa ll w mi I m m Wm ■ i 
fef an pwU«4» l»vt bMS MM or fiMftl faMMy MS MaBlfMin, «• tfvt *«i M ai^tr SSs. 
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This extraordinary event havinir preceded his determination to baild ai 
metropolis, he expressly dedicated the city, as 1 have already observed, whoi 
on the point of being completed, to the service of the religion he had solataly 
embraced : solemnly consecrating it, in conformity with the custom of the 
times, to the Virgin Mary, accordmg to Cedrenus, but according to Eusebins, 
to the God of Martyrs. 

Upon his death-bed Constantine divided the empire into five parts ; his three 
sons and two of his nephews being allowed to share the imperial domains 
between them. The building of Constantinople was a severe blow to the 
splendour and opulence of Rome ; and this partition of the imperial authority 
was an equal blow to the extent and integrity of the empire at large. The 
tributarv nations of every quarter, as soon as they found that the consolidated 
force of the empire was thus frittered away, were in arms, with a view of re- 
gaining their liberty or of enlarging their boundaries. The Franks and other 
German tribes broke into Gaul ; the Sarmatians into Pannonia, or what is now 
called Hungary ; the Picts, Scots, and Saxons, into Britain ; and the Austriani 
into Africa. 

To oppose this general ravage, the imperial dominions were once more con- 
solidated, and not long afterward, in the reign of Valentinian, who admitted 
his brother Valens to an equal participation in the purple with himself, regu- 
larly divided into two distinct empires, under the names of the Eastern or 
Greek, and the Western or Latin empire ; the former comprehending Illyriam 
and Pannonia, or Sclavonia and Hungary as they are now denominated, 
Thrace, Macedon, Greece, Asia Minor, Egypt, Syria, Palestine, and all the 
eastern provinces, having Constantinople for its metropolis ; and the latter 
embracing GaiU, Italy, Africa, Spain, and Britain, its metropolis being ancient 
Rome. 

The greater degree of energy manifested by the successors to the Eastern 
empire preserved its boundaries fur a considerable period of time free from 
much mutilation ; but the empire of the West, in which Rome, thougrh once 
more encouraged by the presence and patronage of a splendid court, was 
never able to recover from the blow it had received by the building of Con- 
stantinople, continued to droop from its first establishment. Its successes 
were few and trivial, and such as rather tended to invite new hordes of bar- 
barians into the heart of its fairest provinces than to deter from aggression 
by examples of signal vengeance and severity. 

The tide of incursion, as I have already observed, flowed almost entirely 
from the north. Beyond the Tauais, and immediately crossing the Imaus or 
Caf of the Caucasus, extending nearly from the banks of this river to the 
Sea of Japan, lay scattered, at the commencement of the Christian era, a va- 
riety of tribes unknown to the conquering sword of the Roman legions, and 
distinguished by the names of Vandals, Siieves, Alans, Goths, Huns, Turks, 
and Tartars. Of all these the Huns appear to have given the earliest proofs 
of restlessness and love of power : they first pressed forward upon the Goths 

rncter. Secondly, CoMtnntine declami that the vision of the cross and of the pillar of light were beheld 
by liie wliole army tLA well a^ by hiniitelf. Thirdly, Kiisebiiiii affiriiiR that he gave an account of the whole 
til the anisis fur whitm he iniinediaiHy sent, on the mornins af^r his ezplanntory dream, to construct a 
standard ornamented with a copy of iIih go|J«*n cniss he hnd beheld and enriclied with Jewels, according 
to the direction he gave them. Fourthly, he tellR us that Constantine narrated the same statement to the 
bisliops whoui lie hnd assembled to i;ive him ypiritual advice on tlie occasion. And fifthly, that he aAer- 
waid gave the whole history of it, in lilie manner, in his own person, to Eiisebius himself; and coo- 
firmed the narration with an oath. 

All this may, indeed, be said to be nothing more than the declaration of Euf^ebius alone, but when we 
add to these remarks, sixthly, thai Eu«ebiuH piibiished his account in theiseneral face of those to whom he 
asserts that the emperor comniunicnie«i it at the lime, and in the face of hundredii, perhaps of thousands 
of llie army, who he also OMerLi beheld the glorious vision, the crow and lis motto, ns well as the empe* 
ror i and that not an individual ventured to Mtep forward xnd contradict him : and when, lastly, we take 
into consideration the undisputed fact, ihnt tlie figure of the cross (lortrayed in the pillar of light wai 
criHed, together with its motto, and placed on every banner of the imperial army from this lime forth ; 
and Uiat all the branches of the imperial family became converts to Christianity from the same period; 
—when all these points are taken into consideration, a case is made out, not only that aufficienlly vindl- 
catea the veracity of Euseoius, but that probably demands a more miraculous power to ebnt the h^M 
•gainst its admission, than thai of the miracle which is its subject-matter. Sec Euieh. Viu ComI. Ukw t 
cajk zztrii.— xxxi. p 481—433. 
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wllOv diipoM68Md of their native reeions, bore down upon the VandalB* 
SueTet* iad Ahmu ; and these, flyinr before them, entered into Gaul, and from 
Gmul advanced into Spain ; and on being driven from Spain passed over and 
invaded Africa ; thus making way for a farther advance of the Goths and 
Huns into the centre of the western empire, which they prosecuted sometimei 
in conjunction and sometimes alone. Hence, even Italy was in several in- 
stances overrun, and Rome itself taken and sacked by the Goths under 
Alaric, towards the beginning of the fifth century ; while the Goths them- 
selves were in their turn, about forty years afterward, obliged to flv befors 
the victorious arms of Attila, the Hunnish leader, or to enlist under his ban- 
ners ; a barbarous chieftain, who, descending from the wild and barren moun- 
tains of Scythia, spread terror and devastation over almost the whole of 
Europe ; and, possessing a political authority of as extensive a range towards 
the east, proved a formidable enemy to every sovereign from China to Gaul. 
The camp of this adventurous and successful soldier, when he was stationary, 
was pitched on the northern side of the Danube, between the Teiss and the 
Carpathian mountains ; his court was unrivalled in splendour and magnifi- 
cence, and his empire extended through a range of not less than seven thou- 
sand miles in length. On the death of Attila, this enormous but ephemeral 
empire, which had only ^ grown with his growth and strengthened with his 
strength," insensibly crumbled away. ** The Huns were melted down into 
the nations which they conquered; and, if the modem Hungarians be 
excepted, whose descent from them is rather a plausible conjecture than an 
historical fact supported by conclusive evidence, few vestiges of them are 
now discoverable either in Europe or Asia.'** 

The history of the Roman empire from this period may be comprised in a 
few words. Towards the close of the 5th century, during the reign of Au- 
gustulus, who had regained possession of the central provinces, it was over- 
thrown by the Herulians under Odoacer, who were themselves shortly after- 
ward expelled from Italy by Theodoric king of the Ostrogoths. About the 
rear 568, the Lombards, issuing from the mark of Brandenburg, invaded the 
Higher Italy, as it was named, and founded a powerful state, called the empire 
of the Lombards ; the Middle and Lower Italy being added f the empire of 
the east by the brilliant conquests of Justinian's celebrated but ill-requited 
generals Belisarius and Narses. These, however, were afterward wrenched 
from it, and incorporated into the new empire of the Lombaids; from whom 
the whole passed, together with almost the entire amplitude of polished 
Europe, into the hands of Charlemagne, the second sovereign of the second 
dynasty of the Franks ; a people that, having subdued all Gaul, had esta- 
blished themselves in that country for about three centuries already; and 
had, through the greater part of that period, professed the Christian reliffion. 
Chariemagne entered Rome in triumph, ana was crowned emperor of the 
Romans, with great pomp and festivity, towards the close of the eighth 
century. 

While such was the series of misfortunes that attended, and at length 
totally subverted, the western empire, that of the east had to strive with doB- 
culties of another kind, and which produced a still greater change in Uie 
political aspect of the worid. 

The nations by whom the successive conanests of Europe bad been 
effected proceeded, as we have already beheld, from different, though conti- 
guous traru of country, spoke different languages, and were under the com- 
mand of different leaders. Yet, having originated from a like cradle, from 
the solitude of mountain-fastnesses, and the savage wild of precipitous 
scenery, nursed in the midst of snows and howling tempests, they appear to 
have es ublished, in almost every state which they subdued, neariy the same 
legislative system : a system known by the name of the Feudal Law, and the 
introduction of which into Europe constitutes one of the most prominent fea- 
tures of Europeea history. 
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It was about the middle of the period we have thus far eontemplated« io tke 
year oT our Lord 568, that Mahomet was bom in Arabia : and a period mors 
auspicious to his unrivalled craft and overtowering ambition could, not possi- 
bly have been produced by any concurrence of circumstances. The barba- 
rians of the north had just completed their conquest over regular monarchy; 
the western empire was tottering to its foundation, while the eastern was 
shorn of its limits, and weakened by internal oppression^. Yet neither the 
extent of the territories of the barbarian powers, nor their respective forms of 

government, were definitely settled ; while, at the same time, the fury which 
ad accompanied their progress being exhausted, they had sunk into a state 
of political lethargy, and no bond of union or co-operation existed between 
them. Were we to search for that period of the Christian era in which there 
was least of order, least of power, least of science^ and least of intercourse 
in Europe, we should be compelled to pitch upon the century which immedi- 
ately preceded, and that which immediately followed, the conunencement of 
the Hegira. 

Mahomet flourished in the middle of this period. Deriving his immediate 
descent from the patriarch Abraham, througn the line of Ishmael, and, per- 
haps, eldest son of eldest son, from the commencement of the chain, he was 
a man of tmbounded ambition, most enterprising courage, insinuating address, 
and instructed in all the science of his day. He beheld his own country 
without any fixed principles of religion, and ignorantly intermixing the rites 
of Judaism with the doctrines of Christianity ; he beheld the professors of 
the Christian church engaged in perpetual disputes upon inexplicable myste- 
ries ; and excommunicating and massacreing each other, as they.altemately 
possessed the power, upon a mere difference of recondite or speculative 
points. It was the precise moment for the invention of a new creed, and he 
invented one accordingly. With a mastery of craft that has never been 
equalled, even in our own eventful age, he infused into the heterogeneous 
mass a charm adapted to captivate every party and every passion ; and, to 
destroy every doubt of success, he united the power of the sword to that of 
the new faith, and threw open the gates of Paradise, and all the enjoyments 
of the beatified, to every soldier who should fall under the banners of the 
crescent. 

Such a religion, launched forth at such a period, and aided by such auxilia- 
ries, it was impossible to oppose by human means. It rau like lightning over 
the whole of Arabia, and equally subdued before it pohtical friends and poli- 
tical foes. The states of Barbary were compelled to embrace it ; the leaders 
of the Turks, the Mongul Tartars, and the Persians found it admirably 
adapted to their purpose, and embraced it voluntarily ; all the Asiatic pro- 
vinces of the eastern empire were overrun by the armies of the prophet him- 
self, or his descendants, Abubeker and Omar : who, on succeeding to Mahomet, 
assumed, from respect and in reference to him, the subordinate title of Caliph, 
or Vicar. All Syria was invaded by the former for the express purpose, as 
he openly asserted, ** of taking it out of the hands of the infidels ;" and Jeru- 
salem itself was captured by the latter, and rendered, shortly afterward, one 
of the principal bulwarks of the Saracens, as they were soon denominated 
among the Christian powers. v 

The doctrine fundamentally inculcated by the Saracen chiefs was, that 
*^to fight for the faith is an act of obedience to God ;** and on this account 
they characterized their ferocious and bloody ravages by the name of holy 
wars. And having been the first to adopt this absurd and contradictory term, 
they laid down a model, and offered at least an apology for the crusades. 
And such was the success of their enterprise, that in less than a century from 
the commencement of the Hegira, they spread the religion of Mahomet from 
the Atlantic Ocean to India and Tartary, and obtained th^ whole, or the greater 
part of the temporal, as well as the spiritual power in Syria, Persia, Egypt 
Africa, and Spain. Spain, indeed, has since been rescued from their bondage ; 
but the same general success continuing, the whole of the eastern empire was 
overturned, and Constantinople itself taken possession of in 1453 ; while, ip 
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different directions, they have also pursued the same triumphant career orer 
the kingdoms of Visapour and Golconda, in India ; the islands of Cyprus, of 
Rhodes, and the Cyclades ; and have niade large territorial acquisitions in 
Tartary, Hungary, and Greece. 

Such is a brief but afflictive sketch of the history of the world, daring 
what has been appropriately denominated its dark ages, throughout which it 
may correctly be said, that 



No light, bat ralh«r darkii«w vWbl«, 
8erv*d only to diveover acenrs of wo 
RcgkMw of honor, duteful sbadet. 



In effect, every thing concurred to introduce and establish a universal reign 
of ignorance and gloom : and I shall next proceed to notice more particulwy 
a few of those causes which chiefly coHiperated in producing so calamitous a 
resulL 

And the first that occurs in the course of the surve^ is, the sinister and 
contracted views, and the general repugnance to all science and polite learn- 
ing that so strikingly distinguish that particular set of the barbarous tribes of 
the north, already noticed, by whom Europe was earliest overrun ; all of 
whom; by a generic term, may be denominated Scandinavians. Judging of 
these from the only Scandinavian records which have descended to our own 
times, the fabulous fragments collected by Saemond and Snorro, and which 
are respectively called Eddas, all their arts and inventions were rude, and all 
their passions and pursuits violent. They had poetry, but it was altogether 
of the terrible kind ; the whole muster-roll of their mythology consisted of 
not more than from forty to fifty gods and goddesses, while those of Greece 
amounted, in Hesiod^s time, to three thousand ; and in that of Augustus, to 
thirty thousand. The same power who, under the name of Loke, was their 
Ahriman, or Principle of Evil, was also, for want of a larger establishment, 
their Momus, and their Mercury. As they had their war-songs and their war- 
speeches, the^ had also their Apollo ; but, like the rest, he, too, was capari- 
soned with his javelin and his hauberk, and was a god of battles as well 
as of eloquence. The beatitudes of their paradise, those with which the 
most valiant of their heroes were rewarded after death, consisted, &s we 
learn from the same bloody legends, in daily encounters of more than 
mortal fury : in the course of which the different combatants, mounted on fiery 
steeds, and clothed in resplendent armour, mutually wonndcMl, and were 
wounded in return. Though, when the battle was over, they bathed in fonn- , 
tains of living water ; and, being instantly healed, sat down to a sumptuous 
banquet, at which Oden, their chief deity, presided, and passed the hours of 
midnight in singing war-songs and drinkmg goblets of mead. Even the web 
of future events, woven by their three Pascjb, was manufactured of strings 
(i( human entrails, the shuttles being formed of arrows dii^>ed in ffore» and 
the weights of th« sculls of gasping warriors. It is to this fiction Mr. Gray 
alludes so finely, but, at the same time, so fearf ully» in his Ode entitled ** The 
Fatal Sisters.** 
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Horror coTera all the heath :— > 

Clouds of carnage blot the nun :— 
Slitert ! weave the web of death : — 

Sisten ! ceaM--tbe work is done ! 

The armies of the south of Asia, however, under the banners of Mahomety 
were as little disposed, at least on the first spur of their <fury, to attend to the 
voice of literature, as those of the north. Yemen, or Happy Arabia, tiU the 
time of this accomplished impostor, was equally the seat of polke learning and 
of courage. It was in climate and language, as well as in elegant pursuits, 
the Arcadia of the eastern world. Here the genius of poetry received his 
birth, and was nursed into maturity with fond and incessant attention. The 
Persians caught the divine art from the Arabians, as the Greeks afterward 
caught it from the Persians. The best pastoral poems in the world, or Cas- 
seidas, as they are called, and some of the best epic productions, are of Ara- 
bian growth. Before the era of Mahomet, a kind or poetical academy was 
established in this quarter, which used to assemble, at stated times, in a town 
named Ocadeh ; where every tribe attended its favourite poet on his recital 
of the piece prepared for the occasion, and supported his aspiring preten- 
sions. Those declared by the appointed judges most excellent were tran- 
scribed in characters of gold on Egyptian paper, and hung up in the temple of 
Mecca ; and the seven which constitute the Moallakat, or suspended eclogues, 
best known in Europe, are well worthy of the celebrity they have attained. 

On the appearance of Mahomet, Arabia thronged with poets of this descrip- 
tion, and or high and justly distinguished characters ; most of whom, more- 
over, to their honour, opposed his pretensions, and many of whom ridiculed 
them with a severity wnich he never either forgave or forgot. As he ad- 
vanced, however, in success, poetry and eloquence, and scientific pursuits of 
every kind, became neglected and even despised, except so far as they could 
contribute to the promotion of his interest ; the refined and elevated contests 
at Ocadeh were dropped, and every other passion was made to bend to the 
master-passion of the day. And hence, on the capture of Alexandria by the 
forces of Omar, the second in succession to Mahomet, the whole of its mag- 
nificent library, which had been accumulating from the time of its illustrious 
founder, was condemned to the flames, and served as fuel to the hot-baths for 
a period of six months. Amrus, the general of Omar's army, was a lover of 
letters, and the esteem he had contracted for Philoponus, one of the most 
learned Alexandrians of the day, strongly inclined him to spare this invaluable 
treasure. He wrote, therefore, to the Caliph in its behalf, and the answer 
received from him is well known from Abulpharagius's history ; " As to the 
books of which you make mention, if there be contained in them what ac- 
cords with the Book of God (meaning the Alcoran), the Book of God is all- 
suflicient without them : but if there be any thing repugnant to that book, we 
can have no need of them. Order them, therefore, to be all destroyed.^ 

The wildfire of Asia enkindled an equal wildfire throughout Europe. Of 
the purity of the motive upon which the crusades were first founded there can 
be no doubt ; but the unfortunate course they took, and the mistaken views 
and ferocious passions to which they gave birth, rendered them, on the part 
of the Christians, as hostile to the cause of science and literature, to say 
nothing of higher objects, as the fury of the Saracens. Every thing was for- 
saken and forgotten in the accomplishment of the only object with which 
Christendom was now pregnant ; every knee bowed down before the standard 
of the Cross ; the religion of love was convested into a religion of vengeance ; 
the motto of Mecca became that of the Vatican ; to fight for the faith was here 
also declared to be an act of obedience to God,* and every pulse beat high 

• The fbUowing is a part of the ftroons boll of Pope Gregory IX., pablished In 1234, in which he exhorts 
and commands aU gowl Christians to assume the Cross and join the expedition at that lime preparing 
against the Holy Lmd. '* The serrice to which mankind are now invited is an eflectual atonement for 
the miscarriages of a negligent life. The discipline of a regular penance would have discouraged many 
olltaders so much that tney would have had no heart to venture upon it : but the holt war Is a compao- 
dious method of discharging men (Vora guilt, and restoring them to the Divine fkvour. Even if they die 
on their march, the intention will be taken for the deed: and many in this way may l>e crowned wttteot 
flghUnf."— Comer's Bed. vol 1 
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with an unconquerable determination to rescue the Holy Land, and trample 
upon its defilers. 

Hence the origin of the various military orders which form so prominent a 
feature in the history of this period of the world ; of the Knights of Malta, or 
of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, as they were at first called : the 
Knights Templars; the Teutonic Order; and the Order of St Lazarus. 
Hence, too, that spirit of chivalry and romantic adventure, of tilts and tourna- 
ments ; which, however it may have laid a basis for a thousand interesting 
tales of wild exploit and marvellous vicissitude,* had a tendency to change 
the sober order of things ; to convert the patriotic citizen into a champion of 
fortune, and to work up the temperate reality of life into a fitful and visionary 
phrensy. 

And hence, too, among those who confined their views altogether to sub- 
jects of personal devotion and still life, the extension, though not the rise (for 
they were alreadv in existence), of religious orders, of pilgrimages, and her- 
mit solitudes ; of vows of celibacy and fasting, of severe penance and rigour; 
under the preposterous idea of propitiating the Supreme Being in favour of 
his own cause, by directly warring with the best and warmest, the most 
active and most benevolent passions and instincts which he has imprinted on 
the human heart for the multiplication of human happiness. 

The cnisades were numerous, but there are only seven that are worthy of 
particular notice. Of these, the first was led by Godfrey of Bouillon, in lOOfi, 
and was the only ohe that proved really successful; and that actually rescued, 
though only for a few years, the whole of Palestine from the grasp of the 
Mahometans. The third is chiefiy celebrated for the chivalrous ana enthu- 
siastic valour with which it was prosecuted under our own Richard L in 
1 189 ; and for the generous magnanimity of Saladin, who was at that time 
the Saracen king of Jerusalem. The last two were headed bv St. Lewis in 
1248 and 1370 ; and are principally notorious for the piety and valour which 
be displayed, and the misfortunes which attended him. 

The scenes of havoc and barbarity to which this infatuating system gave 
rise on both sides are too shocking for narration, and too long to be recounted, 
even if we had time. The wild desire of foreign expurgation led to a aimilar 
desire of purging the church at home ; and hence the establishment of the 
Holy Wars led to the establishment of the Holy Inquisition ; — the extirpation 
of infidels to the extirpation of heretics. Hence the crusaders under Bald- 
win, count of France, when advancing towards Palestine, in 1S04, by a sud- 
den and delirious impulse, turned aside from their attack upon the Maho- 
metans, and attacked the Greek Church in its stead, on account of its sup- 
posed heterodoxies; and took and ransacked Constantinople, instead of 
taking and restoring Jerusalem. 

The brutal havoc which followed upon this expedition, and the destruction 
of all the finest statues and public monuments erected by Constantine on hie 
founding the city, are descnbed with much force and feeling by Nicetas the 
Chroniate, who was an eye-witness to the transaction, and who Justly styles 
these crusading Vandals, n nXi Aptpm^n! Bfimfti :j ** Barbarians insensible to 
the fair and beautiful.** He especially laments the destruction of the inimi- 
table figures of Hercules and Helen, which, being constructed of lyraas, were 
melted down to pay the soldiers. The following is a part of his description 
of the latter statue, and I quote it from the translation of Mr. Harris, as a 
proof that Constantinople, even in the thirteenth century, had scholars not 
altogether destitute of literary taste. ** What,** says he, ** shall I say of the 
beauteous Helen; of her who brought tof^ther all Greece against Troy I 
Does she mitigate these immitinble, these iron-hearted men ! No— nothing 
hke it could even she effect, who had before enslaved so many spectators 
with her beautv. Her lips,** continnes be, ** like opening flowers, were gently 
parted, as if she were going to speak : and as for that graceful smile, whion 
instantly met the beholder and Dlled him with delight, those elegant cunra* 
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tares of her eyebrows, and the remaining harmony of her figure ; they 
what no words can describe and deliver down to posterity.''* 

From the same demoniac spirit proceeded the infuriate crusade against the 
Tirtuous Albigeois or Albigenses in the thirteeenth century ; and the long 
and savage persecutions of the Waldenses or Vaudois, which coDtinued 
almost without intermission'for eighty or ninety years ; and the depopulation 
of Spain, by an equal expulsion of Jews and Moors, when the Christian arms 
had once more proved successful in that country. It was during the crusade 
against the Albigeois (and it is the only anecdote I need advance in proof of 
the blind and indiscriminate fury with which these adventures were con- 
ducted) that, when a scruple arose among the crusading army as to the pro- 
priety of storming the city of Bezieres, after having made preparation for so 
doing, in consequence of its being peopled with Catholics as well as with 
heretics, a dexterous casuist settled the point abruptly, by exclaiming, ** Kill 
them all : God knows which are his own.^f 

Independently of any other cause, therefore, it must be obvious that the 
intemai disputes of the Christian church itself, or rather that which was 
called Christian, in which every nation, and almost every individual, took a 

Eart, were alone sufficient to have repelled the progress of liberal and en- 
ghtened science. But beyond this, very soon after the introduction of 
Christianity, a fondness for the philosophy of Plato and Pythagoras prompted 
the more speculative ecclesiastics to investigate the mysteries of the divinity 
and humanity of our Saviour with too nice a curiosity ; and hence the famous 
controversies of Praxeas, Sabellius, Arius, Nestorius, Eutyches, and various 
others, most of which led to very extensive proscriptions and persecutions. 
The schoolmen carried this itch for discussion into the most visionary subtle- 
ties of metaphysics, and acquired high-sounding titles by devoting the whole 
of their lives to an investigation of trifles that would disgrace a nursery. 
The bishops of Rome, after having advanced themselves to the popedom or 
supremacy of the Church, and invested themselves with territorial power, 
soon began to arrogate a temporal as well as a spiritual supremacy through- 
out Christendom ; and hence the different courts of Europe, and at times even 
the emperors, were in a state pf perpetual hostility with them ; sometimes 
the emperors obtaining a triumph and deposing the popes, and sometimes the 
popes proving successful, and deposing the emperors ; and hence the sepa- 
ration of the Greek church from that of Rome, in the middle of the nihth cen- 
tury, and of the English church towards the beginning of the sixteenth. 

There is another cause, and it is the last I shall notice, which powerfully 
contributed to the night of error and ignorance, which overspread the moral 
horizon during the melancholy period before us ; and that is, the general chaos 
which prevailed in the language of almost every nation of the civilized world, 
and the consequent want of some current medium of communication. It was 
a maxim of the Roman government, and of a most artful and politic charac • 
ter, and which, in our own day, has been closely copied by the crafty tyrant 
oY France,J to plant its vernacular tongue wherever it planted its arms. 
Greece formed the only exception to this general rule ; and, from its admitted 
superiority of taste and genius, was allowed to teach its conquerors instead 
oi being taught by them. With this exception all the rest of Europe was 
latinized in a greater or less degree. The latinity, indeed, was of the most 
barbarous kind imaginable — for the dialect was, in almost every instance, a 
mongrel breed of Roman and aboriginal terms, with imperfect inflexions and 
unauthorized idioms, ready for any other change that chance might suggest 
or future conijuest impose. 

The barbarian conquerors of the north, however, seem to have cared as 
little about their respective dialects as about their religion ; and hence, in 
both instances, they gave and took alternately with the different nations that 
submitted to their yoke. Yet, as fresh tides of invaders poured forward, llif 

• Harris, !i. 415, 458. t Htat. dca TroubadonrB, i. 193. 
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Latin character progressiTely died away ; and pure Latin was at length no 
longer known except as the language of the learned. Even in Rome itself it 
ceased to be spoken at the commencement of the seventh century; and the 
descendants of Caesar and Cicero, and Virgil and Horace, were incapable of 
reading the immortal productions of their forefathers. It had already ceased 
for some ages to be employed in the Greek empire ; having here been sup 
planted by the Greek tongue itself, the prevailing language of the country, 
and the fashionable language of every polite Roman, shortly after the remo- 
val of the imperial court to the eastern metropolis, in the reign of Con- 
stantine. 

With respect to language, Mahomet pursued the same plan as the Romans. 
Wherever he conquered he introduced the Alcoran, and compelled every na- 
tion to read and to understand it in his own tongue. And hence, during the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth centuries, the only genuine languages spoken 
throughout the civilized world were Greek and Arabic ; both derived from a 
similar source, and of very early origin ; and both existing without any very 
great degree of variation to the present hour ; but neither of them employed 
at any time as a vernacular tongue, in the north or south, or even the west of 
Europe, except in Spain, where the Arabic was used during the dominion of 
the western caliphat in that country. In consequence of which the latinity 
of the Spanish tongue is considerably tinctured with Arabic terms and 
phraseologies, and possesses less resemblance to its Roman origin than the 
Portuguese, which, as being more remote, was less affected by the Saracen 
invasion and conquest 

The controversies of the church, and the subtle logomachies, or word-wars 
of the schoolmen, were conducted sometimes in Greek, but far more gene- 
rally in Latin. And as only the former of these tongues was known to the 
people of the eastern, and neither of them to those of the western enipire, 
the laity, in general, ^ere completely cut off from all knowledge or the 
little and only learning that was alternately exercised, excepting as occa- 
sionally explamed to them in whatever might happen to be tneir vernacular 
tongue. 

Upon the fall of the Latin language, the rude dialect that was most approved 
in France and Italy was the Provencal, or that made use of in Provence and 
its vicinity; and it was hence exclusively employed by the Troveurs or Trou- 
badours, as they were called, Provencal poets that about the commencement 
of the eleventh century began to flourish very numerously ; and by the com- 
plimentary and licentious gayety of their incondite rhymes, to obtain an esta- 
olishment in almost every court of Europe. 

The times, indeed, were well calculated to promote their object ; for there 
is, perhaps, hardly a vice that can be enumerated in the whole catalogue of 
moral evil that did not at this era of ignorance brutalize the human neait; 
and even the devotees themselves consisted, for the most part, of worn-out pro- 
fligates, who bad no longer the power of indulging their sensual grattflcm- 
tions. Such, among others, was William IX., count of Poictou, who was 
one of the earliest Provencal poets, and is equally celebrated for the un- 
bridled debauchery of his earlier life, and the sanctimonious prateosioaa of 
his old age ; — who at first founded an abbey for women of pleasure, and after- 
ward converted it into a nunnery for the chaste and the pious ; and who, on 
being rebuked and excommunicated in the midst of his mfamoos career, by 
his own bishop, seized him bjr the hair, and was on the pohit of despatching 
him, but suddenly stopped short, and exdaimed, ** No— I have that hatred 
of thee, thou shaJt never enter heaven through the assistance of my hand*** 
** Nee ccplum unquam intrabis mee mangs ministeno.*** 

Respecting another court and people in the neighbourhood of Poictou, we 
are told bv an excellent contemporary writer, that all the men of rank were 
so blinded by avarice, that it might truly be said of them, in the words of 
Juvenal, 

9LtSiai«i.lJSI. 
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Unde habeas, qiunit nemo, sed oportet habere.* 
None eai'd what way he gain*d, ao gain were hia. 

** The more they discoursed about right, the greater their enormities. Those 
who were called justiciaries, were the head of all injustice. The sheriffs and 
magistrates, whose immediate duty was justice and Judgment, were more 
atrocious than the very thieves and robbers ; and were more cruel than even 
the cruellest of other men ! The king himself, when he had leased his do- 
mains as dear as was possible, transferred them immediately to another that 
offered him more ; and then again to another, neglecting always his former 
agreement ; and still labouring for bargains that were greater and more pro* 

fitable."t 
I have observed that in the midst of this long and gloomy night a few 

bright and splendid stars shot occasionally a solitary gleam athwart the 
horizon ; and, in one or two comers of it, a radiance at times poured forth 
like the dawn of the morning. Several of the Arabian caliphs, as soon as 
the first paroxysm of their violence was exhausted, returned to that general 
love of literature which had immemorially been characteristic of their coun- 
try. And hence, when Europe was plunged into its thickest midnight, the 
eastern and western caliphats, or courts of Bagdad and Cordova (by far the 
most illustrious in Saracenic history), evinced a lustre and a liberality that 
were nowhere else to be met with, and opened asylums to the learned of 
every country .J " It was then," says Abulfeda, who was himself one of the 
orightest gems that adorned the former court, *' it was then that men of 
learning were esteemed luminaries that dispel darkness, lords of human 
Kind, destitute of whom the world becomes brutalized."^ And from the 
account of the Arabic manuscripts of the Escurial, drawn up by the learned 
Casiri, it appears, that the public libraries in Spain, when under the Arabian 
princes, were not fewer than seventy ; a wonderful patronage of literature, 
when copies of books were peculiarly scarce and enormously expensive. 

The tie, however, between science and Islamism was unnatural, and could 
not continue long. The religion of Mahomet is, of itself, a choak-damp to 
every generous purpose of the soul ; no moral harvest can flourish under it ; 
and the few instances that it can boast of to the contrary are only exceptions 
to the general rule : scarce and scattered oases, or plots of verdure, that un- 
expectedly peep forth in the vast ocean of its sandy desert. All Moham- 
medan patronage of learning, therefore, has long since died away; and 
Arabia, which once shed so splendid a light on the rest of the world, is now 
sunk in darkness, while all the i;est of the world is beaming with light around 
it. " Those vast regions," observes M. Sismondi, with a just feeling of re- 
gret, " where Islamism rules, or has ruled, are dead to all the sciences. 
Those rich fields of Fez and Morocco, made illustrious through five ce.nturies 
by so many academies, so many universities, so many libraries, are now 
notliing more than deserts of burning sands, where tyrants dispute with 
tigers. All the laughing and fruitful coast of Mauritania, where commerce, 
arts, and agriculture were raised to the highest prosperity, are at present 
mere retreats for pirates, who spread terror, and resign their toils for abomi- 
nable indulgences, as soon as the plague returns every year to make victims 
of them, and to avenge offended humanity. Bagdad, formerly the seat of 
luxury, of power, of knowledge, is in ruins. The far-famed universities of 
Cufa and Bassora are closed for ever. That immense literary wealth of the 
Arabians, which we have only had a glimpse of, exists no more in any region 
where Arabians or Mussulmans govern. We are no longer to seek there for 
the fame of their great men, or for their writings. Whatever has been pre- 
served is entirely in the hands of their enemies, in the convents of monks, 
or the libraries of European princes. Yet these extensive countries have 
never been conquered : it is no stranger that has plundered them of their 
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riehes ; that has annihilated their population ; that has destroyed their laws, 
their manners, and their national spirit. The poison has sprung from them- 
selres ; it has risen indigenously, and has destroyed every thing.*** 

Of the little genuine learning that appeared in Christendom, to temper the 
gross ignorance of the times, it is to the praise of the Church that by far the 
greater part of it, both in the eastern and western empire, was the rare tx>ast 
of ecclesiastics. And it is especially to the praise or our own country, and 
peculiarly to that of our rery ancient universities, both which can lav claim 
to an origin coeval with the middle period of the Anglo-Saxon octarchy, that 
more than half the most celebrated scholars of the times were of British 
birth and education. Such were Aidbelm, Bede, and Alcuin, the three great 
Anglo-Saxon luminaries of the eighth century, and the last of whom was the 
tutor and confidential friend of Charlemagne. Such was Ingulph of the 
eleventh century, made abbot of Croyland by William the Conqueror, and to 
whose history we are indebted for much that has descended to us of the era 
we are now surveying. Such, too, were John of Salisbury, Girald the Cam- 
brian, and the monks Adelard and Robert of Reading ; the two last of whom 
had travelled into Egypt and Arabia, and had studied mathematics at Cordova; 
and the former of whom translated Euclid out of Arabic into Latin ; a clear 
proof, however, that Greek, the language in which Euclid himself wrote, was 
but little known at this time among men of letters in England. Such also 
was Roger Bacon, of the thirteenw century, whose knowledge of physics 
had so far outstripped that of all his contemporaries that, like Petrarch some 
ages afterward, his wonderful attainments were ascribed to magic, and his 
holding an intercourse with the Devil. And such, to close the list, was 
Wyckliflf, in the fourteenth century, the bright and splendid phosphor of the 
glorious Reformation. 

These, and as many more, had I time to enumerate them, were furnished 
from the Church. Nor has the laity any reason to be ashamed of its contri- 
butions: Sir John Fortescue brilliantly adorned the fifteenth century. Sir 
John Mandeville the fourteenth ; which was also enlightened by the combined 
and powerful talents of Gower and Chaucer, of Dante, Petrarch, and Boc- 
cace. Henry L and Henry H. are nearly equally celebrated in the twelfth 
century, for their patronage of learning and learned men, and especially for 
their promoting the purest taste in Gothic architecture; during whose reigns, 
the most sumptuous and admired of our national buildings of this kind were 
erected. The eleventh century is peculiariy siprnalized by the splendid 
talents and learning of Egitha, queen of Edwaird the Confessor, who, in the 
language of Ingulph, was equally admired for her beauty, her literary accom« 
plishments, and her virtue. Let us ascend a century higher, and close the 
whole with the sacred name of Alfred ; a name, no Englishman ought to pro- 
nounce without homage : equally tried and equally triumphant in adversity 
and prosperity; as a legislator and philosopher; as a soldier and politician; 
a king and a Christian ; the pride of princes ; the flower of history ; and the 
delight of mankind. 

We have thus rapidly travelled over a wide and dreary desert, that, like the 
sandv wastes of Africa, to which we have Just referred, has seldom been 
found refreshed by spoU of verdure, or embellished by plants that should 
naturally belong to the cotmtry : — and what is the upshot of the whole I — 
the moral that the surver inculcates ! — Distinctly this ;— 4i moral of the utmost 
manic nt, and imprinted on every step we have trodden ;— that ignorance is 
evpr associated with wretchedness and vice« and knowledge with happiness 
and virtue. These connexions are indissoluble; they are inwoven m the 
very texture of things, and constitute the only substantial diflerence between 
man and man. For, il we except these distinctions, ** all men,** observes 
one of the most enlightened writers of this dark period, to whom I have al- 
ready adverted, John of Salisbury, who was contemporary with Stephen and 
Henry II., and whose classical Latin I shall put into literal English, **aU 
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men throughout the world proceed from a like beginning ; consist of, and ace 
nourished by like elements, draw from the same principle the same vital 
breath, enjoy the same care of heaven, pass through life alike, and alike die.*** 
To which I shall only add, that, as Christianity is the most perfect kind of 
knowledge, it must essentially produce the most perfect kind of happinesa. 
It is the golden everlasting chain let down from heaven to earth ; the ladder 
that appeared to the patriarch in his dream ; when he beheld Jehovah at its 
top, and the angels of God ascending and descending with messages of grace 
to mankind. 



LECTURE XIII. 



ON THE REVnrAL OF LITERATURE. 



Ik the last lecture, we continued our progress through that general history 
of science and literature, which we haa commenced in the lecture that pre- 
ceded it ; and having, in the ^rst of these studies, brought down the subject 
from the most celebrated times of Athens and Rome to the decline of the 
Roman empire, we waded, in the second, through the barren and cheerless 
period of the dark or middle ages, extending from the fall of Rome before the 
barbarous arms of the Goths, in the fifth century, to the fall of Constan- 
tinople before the no less barbarous arms of the Turks, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury ; — exploring our way as well as we were able, by the occasional guidance 
of a few transitory and uncertain beacons, amid the desolate realms of men- 
tal darkness and chaos by which we were surrounded, till we reached the 
auspicious hour in which the voice of the Almighty once more exclaimed 
throughout the dead and dreary waste, " Let there be light I — and there 
WAS light'." 

The period of the revival of letters in Christendom is, in many respects, 
one of the most brilliant eras in human history. Without the intervention 
of a miracle we behold a flood of noonday bursting all at once over every 
quarter of the horizon, and dissipating the darkness of a thousand years ; we 
behold mankind in almost every quarter of Europe, from the Carpathian moun- 
tains to the Pillars of Hercules, from the Tiber to the Vistula, waking as from a 
profound sleep to a life of activity and bold adventure ; ignorance falling pros- 
trate before advancing knowledge ; brutality and barbarism giving way to 
science and polite letters ; vice and anarchy to order and moral conduct ; and 
idolatry, hypocrisy, and superstition to the pure simplicity of Christian truth. 
Hence, in some places, we trace the fall of feudal slavery and vassalage — in 
others of popish tyranny and imposition — and in every place a juster sense of 
relative duties and of the real dignity of man. Hence the origin of those im- 
portant inventions, paper and clock-making, printing, telescopes, and gunpow- 
der ; and hence, too, the first insight into the modern doctrine of the circular 
tion of the blood ; and the wonderful discoveries of the mariner's compass, the 
sphericity of the earth's surface, and the revolution of the planets around the 
sun. Hence, Portugal, with a bold and adventurous canvass, doubled the Cape 
of Good Hope, and realized a maritime passage to India; Spain explored and 
established herself in a new world ; and England, in the person of the intre- 
pid Drake, for the first time circumnavigated the globe ; while Galileo, by the 
marvellous invention and application of his telescope, unfolded to us not 
another world alone, but systems of worlds upon worlds in endless succession 
throughout the heavens ; all which astonishincr series of splendid facts and 
transactions, together with various others of »:f«jrly equal importance, crowd 
upon each other within the short period tc wtiich we are now confining our 
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attention, extending from the beginning of the fourteenth to' about the middle 
of the sixteenth century. The heart of man seemed to beat with a new and 
more Yigorous pulsation, and all the energies of the soul to be roused to the 
proudest darings of adventure. 

In contemplating the causes of tliat wonderful change in the character and 
pursuits of civilized Europe, which this extraordinary combination of cir- 
cumstances indicates, the following may, perhaps, be regarded as among the 
principal. 

First, the natural spring or elasticity of the human mind, by means of 
which, ihou^h it may lur a time be borne down by a weight of ignoi*ance or 
oppression, it at length rouses from its torpitude, resumes its innate energy, 
and shakes off the vampire burden with a recoil proportioned to the pressure 
that subdued or stifled iL 

Secondly, the sudden flight and dispersion of the best and almost the only 
literary characters of the age from the walls of Constantinople, upon the 
capture of this elegant and renowned city by the Turks, under the victorious 
banners of Mahomet II. 

Thirdly, the taste for literature which, at this very period, was reviving in 
many of the Italian states, and more particularly at Florence under the illus- 
trious familv of the Medici ; and especially the election of the celebrated 
Giovanni de* Medici to the pontificate, under the name of Leo X. 

Fourthly, the facility afforded by the art of printing, discovered at the very 
period of the fall of Constantinople, to the diflfusion of useful and poUte 
learning in every direction. 

And, fifthly, and, perhaps, chiefly, the general attention and spirit of inquiry 
which were excited throughout every country in Christendom, by the grand 
and eventful drama of the Reformation at this time exhibiting in Germany. 

Let us attend to each of these causes in the order in which I have stated them. 

I. Vice and ignorance are the necessary companions of each other : such 
is the immutable law of nature ; and we can no more reverse it, than we can 
reverse the stars in their courses ; and nothing can exceed the extreme to 
which both were carried during the period of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies ; and to which the whole texture of the feudal system, and the abomi- 
nations of the Vatican tyranny, equally contributed. 

When the barbarous and intortnixed tribes of Goths, Huns, and Vandals 
poured down in successive streams from the north, and overran the different 
provinces of the Roman empire, the conquered lands distributed by lot, and 
thence ciilled allotted or allodial, were held in entire sovereignty by the differ- 
ent chieftams, without any other obligation existing between them than that 
of uniting on great occasions to defend the community. Additional tribes 
still succeeded : — wider tracts of country were subdued, and many individuals 
occupied land to a very considerable extent ; while the king or captain-general, 
who led on his respective tribe to conquest, naturally acquired by far the 
largest portion of territory as his own share. These lands he found it con- 
venient, in order to maintain his influence, to divide among his principal fol- 
lowers, merely subjecting them, for the grant, to certain aids and military ser* 
vices. 

His example was imitated by his courtiers, who distributed, tmder similar 
conditions, portions of their estates to their dependants. Thus a feudal 
kingdom became a military establishment, and had the appearance of a vic- 
torious army, subordinate Ui command, and encamped under its officers in 
diflferent paru of the country ; every captain or baron considering himself 
independent of his sovereign, except dunnff a period of national war. Pos- 
sessed of wide tracts of country, and residing at a distance from the capital, 
they erected strong and gloomy fortresses in places of difficult access ; and 
not only oppressed the people, and slighted wnatever happened to be the civil 
magistracy of the state, but were often in a condition to set the authority of 
the crown itself at defiance. 

As the tenure by which the lands were held was military*; as there 
was no art or science to occiq^ the mind; as reading was seldom coltiTstad. 
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and writing a still rarer accomplishment ; eyery landed proprietor was a meie 
soldier ; and being expert and strong by the daily use of arms, waa eager for 
an opportunity of showing bis prowess. Nor was such opportunity ever 
wanting ; for, when not employed in expeditions against a public enemy, he 
was commonly engaged in some petty enterprise at home, prompted by pnde 
avarice, or revenge. Hence Jeuas, as, ihdeedt the term itself imports, were 
the peculiar characteristic o^ feudal power; vice and idleness were per- 
petually engendering animosities ; gross ignorance disabled the different par- 
ties from adjusting them by the address of argument and fair reason ; brutal 
obstinacy rendered them hereditary; and the son who succeeded to his 
father*8 estate succeeded also to his quarrels. 

While such was the ready aid which the political system of the times ad- 
ministered to the gloomy reign of mental darkness and disorder, the gross 
misconduct of the church was still more instrumental in promoting the same 
direful effect. Although nothing is more clear than that, through the whole 
of this desolate period, God never left himself without a witness of ihe truth, 
the purity, and the power of the genuine doctrines of Christianity ; although 
nothing is more clear than that, even in the deepest midnight of this desolate 
period, a few honest, zealous, and conscientious ecclesiastics, and even lay- 
men, are to be met with who sedulously and manfully opposed themselves to 
the general corruption of their contemporanes, it is equally clear, that the 
finreat mass of the priesthood assumed the sacred habit for the mere purpose 
of indulging more effectually in the worst and most licentious passions and 
appetites ; and surpassed all the rest of the community in the irregularity 
and scandal of their lives. Many of them were professed infidels, and ex- 
claimed openly to each other, ** Qwtnias divitias nobis ptperit hate CkruU 
fabula /"— " What wealth does this fiction of Christ obtam for us !" A sen- 
timent generally ascribed to the free-thinking genius of Leo X., but which, 
whether ever uttered by him or not, was in frequent use long before his era ; 
while nearly all concurred in the well-known motto that ** ignorance is the 
mother of devotion." 

In truth, it requires no ordinary stock of temper to wade through the scenes 
of abominable filth and barefaced hypocrisy which characterize the holy 
fathers of the church, as they were impiously denominated, at the period im- 
mediately before us. Crusades, indeed, had long been in use for the extirpa- 
tion of infidelity, and there were occasional triumphs of the Cross over the 
Crescent ; but, like' most other pretensions to ecclesiastical zeal and devo- 
tion, even these had for the most part been perverted to the sinister purposes 
of avarice, temporal authority, or revenge ; while plenary indulgences and 
remissions of sin, for given periods of time, or, in other words, formal 
licenses to live a life of unrestrained debauchery, and gratify every libidi- 
nous appetite and inclination for the term specified, had, during the existence 
of many crusades, been openly granted at the Vatican, as well as distributed 
for this purpose by its commissaries, all over Europe, to every one who would 
either consent to join the sacred standard in person or hire a substitute to 
fight for him. And similar indulgences were continued after their cessa- 
tion, and were notoriously bought and sold at a settled or market-price. 

This was strikingly exemplified during the papacy of Urban II. in the 
year 1100; while it is admitted by the warmest advocates of the Vatican 
that the famous fabric of St. Peter's church at Rome was paid for under Leo 
X. out of the same resources ; which they venture to urge, indeed, in justifi- 
cation of the measure ;• as though crimes could change their nature by the 
end for which they are perpetrated. 

One of the fittest instruments for this traflfic of abomination was the noto- 
rious Dominican inquisitor John Tetzel, who, true to his own trade, led so 
abandoned a life of debauchery that he was at length condemned to death 
by the emperor Maximilian for the crime of adultery, accompanied with very 
atrocious circumstances ; and was saved from undergoing the punishment 

* See Diipin, book ii. ch. i. ; m aim Roflcoe'f Life of Leo X. vol. lii. p. 15Qi 
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with great difficulty. He had the effrontery to boast that he had sared more 
souls from hell by his indulgences, than ever St. Peter had converted to 
Christianity by his preaching. 

This juggler in iniquity, however, was at times himself out-juggled by 
others ; and the following instance of his being overreached, as gravely re- 
lated by Sechendorf, will show that the mummery of his trading was as ridi- 
culously absurd as it was grossly nefarious. A man of some rank at Leipsic, 
who was disgusted with his villany, and determined to be even with him, ap- 
plied to him for information whether he could grant absolution for a sin of a 
particular kind intended to be perpetrated, but to be kept a secret till the time. 
Tetzel replied boldly that he could readily do so, provided the payment were 
made equal to it. The bargain was instantly struck, the money paid down ; 
and the diploma of absolution signed, sealed, and delivered in due form. 
The purchaser, thus empowered, waited quietly till Tetzel, having collected 
from Leipsic and its neighbourhood all the money he was able to lay hold of, 
set off for his home richly freighted. The man of absolution followed him 
right speedily ; overtook him on the road ; plundered him of the whole of his 
fraudulent gain, and, having beaten him soundly at the same time over the 
shoulders, produced his patent of absolution, avowed that this was the sin he 
had purchased leave to commit, and sent him back to Leipsic to tell his 
own story. 

If we turn immediately to the Vatican itself, and observe the personal con- 
duct of the direct successors to the chair of St. Peter, and of the sacred col- 
lege by which they were surrounded, what is the picture which is unfolded 
to us 1 We behold pope fighting against pope, cardinals, in a multiplicity of 
instances, against cardinals ;* the former occasionally deposed, and the latter 
still more frequently strangled. We behold Leo X., when only an infant of 
seven years old, made abbot of the rich benefice of Fonte-dolce ; a few years 
afterward holding not less than twenty benefices equally rich and valuable 
at the same time ; and nominated to tlie grave and venerable college of car- 
dinals at the age of thirteen. We behold Alexander VI., a near predecessor 
of Leo X., living incestuously with his own daughter, the loose but beautiful 
and accomplished Lucretia Borgia, a common prostitute to her father and two 
brothers ; and we behold one of the brothers assassinating the other, and 
shortly afterward her legitimate husband, in the precincts of the apostolic 
palace, and upon the threshold of St. Peter*s church, from a jealousy of their 
superior pretensions to her favour.f While, to close the whole, for it is dis- 
gusting to wade in such a slough of moral filth, we behold the council of 
Lateran inveighing with all its authority against the scandalous lives of 
many of its own ministers, who, not satisfied with living in a state of concu- 
binage themselves, consented to receive the wages of iniquity, and sell 
licenses to the laity for the grant of a like indulgence.^ 

But it may, perhaps, be said, that in these instances the soft and enervating 
power of an Italian climate, and the licentious habits which so peculiarly 
characterized the decline of the Roman empire, and which to toe period 
before us had never k>een altogether eradicated, laid a foundation for rices 
which would not otherwise have been exhibited. Let us then direct our 
attention to a climate of another kind ; let us turn to the hardy and prover- 
bially virtuous inhabitants of Scotland, and proverbially virtuous, too, from 
the very nature of the climate itself: what was the effect of ignorance and 
papal superstition amid the corruption of the fourteenth and fifteenth centu- 
ries upon the physical temperance and chastitv of the Highlands ! The fol- 
lowing is Dr. M*'Crie*s account in his Life of John Knox, and which he sup- 
ports by sufficicmt authorities : — 

^The corruptions by which the Christian religion was oniverstllr do 

• R<Mcof, rnl il p. IM. r n>. vol. 1. 8«HnlM<d DtawrtalkMw, p. S— 11^ 
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prared, before the Reformation, had grown to a greater heic^ht in Sootland 
than in any other nation within the pale of the western church. Superstitioa 
and religious imposture, in their grossest forms, gained an easy admissioa 
among a rude and ignorant people. By means of these the clergy attained 
to an exorbitant degree of opulence and power ; which were accompanied, as 
they always have been, with the corruption of their order, and of the wfable 
system of religion. The full half of the wealth of the nation belonged to the 
clergy ; and the greater part of this was hi the hands of a few of their num- 
ber, who had the command bf the whole body. Avarice, ambition, and the 
love of secular pomp reigned among the superior orders. Bishops an4 
ibbots rivalled the first uobility in magnificence, and preceded thera in 
honours. They were privy-counsellors and lords of session as well as of 

Earliament, and had long engrossed the principal oflices of state. A vacaot 
ishopric or abbacy called forth powerful competitors, who contended for it 
as for a principality or petty kingdom : it was obtained by similar arts, and 
not unfrequently taken possession of by the same weapons. Inferior bene- 
fices were openly put to sale or bestowed on the illiterate and unworthy minis- 
ters of courtiers ; on dice-players, strolling bards, and bastards of bishops. 
— There was not such a thing known as for a bishop to preach : — the practice 
was even gone into desuetude among all the secular clergy, and wholly de- 
volved on the mendicant monks, who employed it for the most mercenary 
purposes. 

" The lives of the clergy, exempted from secular jurisdiction, and corrupted 
by wealth and idleness, were become a scandal to religion, and an outrage on 
decency. While they professed chastity, and prohibited, under the severest 
penalties, any of the ecclesiastical order from contracting lawful wedlock^ 
the bishops set the example of the most shameless profligacy before the infe- 
rior clergy ; avowedly kept their harlots ; provided their natural sons with 
benefices, and gave their daughters in marriage to the sons of the nobility and 
principal gentry ; many of whom were so mean as to contaminate the blood 
of their families by such base alliances for the sake of the rich dowries which 
they brought. 

" Through the blind devotion and munificence of princes and nobles, 
monasteries, those nurseries of superstition and idleness, had greatly multi- 
plied in the nation ; and though they had universally degenerated, and were 
notoriously become the haunts of lewdness and debauchery, it was deemed 
impious and sacrilegious to reduce their number, abridge their privileges, or 
alienate their funds. 

" The ignorance of the clergy respecting religion was as gross as the dis- 
soluteness of their morals. Even bishops were not ashamed to confess that 
they were unacquainted with the canon of their faith, and had never read any 
part of the sacred Scriptures, except what they met with in their missals."* 

It is not, then, to be wondered at, that, under so repugnant and scandalizing 
a state of things, notwithstanding the darkness and defornnty of the times, 
mankind should in every part of Europe be growing ripe for a change, and 
that the still small voice of the conscientious few, who exposed and resisted 
the corruption around them, should be working with a wholesome ferment 
amid the general mass ; that that elastic power of the human mind, which, in 
our own day, we have seen in Spain, in Russia, in Germany, and may ye^, 
perhaps, see in France,! rising with indignant recoil against the domestic or 
foreign tyranny by which it had been long bowed down, should be swelling, 
and labouring, and maturing to the same effect, in the case before us ; co-ope- 
rating with the intrepid voice of Wyckliff in our own country, and with the 
ashes of Huss and Jeremy of Prague, that were not in vain sprinkled over the 
guilty sou of Switzerland, and efl^ecting that important revolution, which rea- 
son, religion, and common sense equally vilified and insulted, equally called 
aloud for and sanctioned. 

II. At this very period, in the year of our own era 1445, Constantinople, the 

• Life of John Knox, p. 14—90. 
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delight and gloiy of Constantine, who founded and named it after his own 
name ; the metropolis of the eastern empire ; the rival of ancient Rome ; the 
teat of elgfance, refinement, and luxury; the asylum of science upon its 
banishment from the west of Europe, by the savage incursions of the northern 
tribes ; where the language of Homer, and Herodotus, and Plato, and Aris- 
totle, and Sophocles, and Demosthenes, was still spoken as the common 
toncue, and tneir writings still studied and idolized, — fell prostrate before 
the naughty banners of the Turks ; the most enterprising, out at the same 
time the rudest and most barbarous of all the Saracen powers. All Europe 
trembled at the intelligence, and an utter extinction was predicted to the litUe 
learning and virtue which were now beginning to glimmer in the midst of the 
general darkness. 

The fear, howcrer, was without foundation ; and the very event which was 
apprehended, and with much reason, to be most fatal to the cause of true 
religion and science, proved most propitious to their promotion. Thus 
inscrutable are the ways of Providence, in a thousand instances, to the cal- 
culations of man, and tnus triumphant the Divine government when it seems 
most trampled upon. The career of the Crescent, though it overran the most 
delightful provinces of the Greek empire, and spread to an enormous extent 
towards tne East, did not, except m a few instances, advance farther in a 
north-western direction than the borders of Transylvania and Hungary ; while 
Italy, whose roost renowned scholars had found an asylum at Constantinople^ 
upon its general ravage by the Goths, now offered, in return, to the scholars 
of Coiistantinople an asylum from Turkish fury and oppression ; thus ena- 
bling the elegant and accomplished Greeks, a second time, to give letters to 
Europe ; at this period to the modem worid, as they had done two thousand 
years before to the ancient. 

Several of the Italian governments had, indeed, for half a century, begun 
to feel the importance of literature and science, and, consequently, to offer 
protection and patronap^e to scholars of every description. Florence, Naples, 
and Ferrara are particularly entitled to this eulogy ; and, in a somewhat 
inferior degree, Venice, Urbino, Mantua, and Milan. It was a growing spirit^ 
and a growing patronage ; till, at length, upon the introduction of Giovanni 
de* Medici, into the college of cardinals, in 1490, and more especially upon 
his election to the pontificate in 1513, Rome surpassed every other state in 
the splendid and extensive encouragement it afforded to wit and wisdom of 
every kind (with the lamentable exception of that it ought chiefly to have 
prized), but especially to classical literature and the fine arts. 

III. The Latin tongue was, at this time, so far revived as to become culti- 
vated and understood in all its elegancies ; and Dante, Petrarch, Boccacio, 
Trissino, Sanazzaro, Ariosto, and a bright galaxy of other writers, too exten- 
sive to be enumerated, had progressively given a character and almost a 
mature polish to modem Italian. But a knowledge of Greek, the master- 
tongue of the worid, of Attic eloouence and refinement, was but very limited 
and imperfect, amid the best scholars of the day ; and hence, as I have already 
observed, the fuffitive scholars of Constantinople were hailed in almost every 
part of Italy and especially by the splendid and illustrious family of the Me* 
dici, first at Florence, and afterward at Rome. The directors, indeed, of the 
emriy studies of Leo X., or Giovanni de* ^ledici, as he was then called* were 
partly drawn from this well-spring of genuine taste and genius ; Demetrius 
Chakondyles and Petrus iEgineta, both native Greeks, beinr among the 
more prominent of his tutors. While, in the very first year of his election 
to the poottflcate, he founded a Greek institute or great extent and magnifi- 
cence m the eentre of the apostolic see ; rave a general invitatton to young 
and noble Greeks to quit their country, and take up their residence under hit 
protection ; porchased for the accommodation of these illttstrioos strangers 
the noble palare of the Cardinal of Sion, on the Es<{uilian hill, which he 
splendidly endowed as an academy ; and, as far at their talents or edoealkMi 
fitted them for the purpose, inducted them into the Roman chnreh, and ooiw 
lierrad npoD them tomo of lit hifhetl dignitiet and ~ 
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IV. Nothing could occur more auspiciously to the zeal and splendour with 
>ivhich this munificent and sumptuous pontiff was prosecuting the revival of 
literature than the invention of printing ; — that wonderful discovery which, 
has since effected, and which is so well calculated to effect, the most 
important revolutions among mankind : the noblest art of man, next to the 
invention of letters ; the winged commerce of the mind ; the impregnate 
breastplate of freedom. We may fairly call it an invention, even at the 
period here adverted to, since, though the same art, as well in the form of 
stereotype or wooden blocks, and of moveable type, had at this time been in 
use in China ever since the close of the ninth century, and was encouraged 
by the patronag<> of the emperor Teen Fob*, there is not the smallest ground 
for supposing^ as there is in the case of the mariner*s compass, that it was 
introduced into Europe from any communication with the Chinese empire. 
Strasburg has the honour of having given birth to this invention in the mid- 
dle of the fifteenth century, at the very period when Constantinople fell 
prostrate before the standard of the Crescent. It was for some time kept a 
profound secret ; but it was an art of far too much importance to remain con- 
cealed long ; and was soon eagerly laid hold of by a variety of spirited and 
noble Italians, whom the fashion and ardour of the times had stimulated to 
try their respective powers in the generous contest for literary fame and dis- 
tinction ; and applied, upon an extensive scale, to a publication of correct 
and almost immaculate editions of the best Greek, Roman, and vernacular 
authors. 

Among this excellent group, worthy of all praise and immortality, stands 
first in order of time, and foremost in that of merit, the well-known name of 
Aldo Manuzio, or Aldus Manutius Bassianus, the intimate friend of Erasmus, 
born at Bassiano, a village within the Roman territory, in the year 1447 : he 
established his printing school at Venice ; invited all the scholars of the age 
to his assistance ; and, in 1494, produced, as the first fruits of the Aldine 
press,' the first Greek poem or Greek book that ever appeared in print, the 
Hero and Leander of Musaeus ; which was followed, not many years after- 
ward, by an accurate edition of the entire works of Plato, at that time the 
most popular of all the Greek philosophers ; introduced by an elegant copy 
of Greek verses composed by Marcus Musurus, one of the most learned 
Greeks of the day, who had carefully superintended the press, and justly 
(romplimentary to the talents and princely munificence of the head of the 
church : who, with a singular coincidence of facts, was at that very moment 
addressing a letter to Musurus, requesting his assistance in the formation of 
his Greek seminary at Rome. I need not add, that to Musurus, to Aldo, to 
Agostino Chisi, who also founded, and at Rome itself, a printing estabhsh- 
ment of great extent and celebrity, to scholars and artists of every descrip- 
tion and country, his patronage^ his high approbation, and his pecuniary aid, 
were dealt out to an extent, ana with a liberality, that no other age has ever 
witnessed either before or since. 

Nor did he confine his attention to a restoration of the Greek and Roman 
languages, or an improvement of his vernacular tongue. Under his auspices 
a study of the oriental dialects, so necessary to a perfect knowledge of the 
sacred writings, now first began to engage the attention of the learned. He 
invited ecclesiastics from Syria, Ethiopia, and other eastern countries. In 
order to carry this important object into due effect, he established a Syriac 
chair in the university of Bologna, and appointed the celebrated canon Tc>eo 
Ambrogio to be the first professor, who is said to have been acquainted with 
eighteen different languages, and to have delivered his instructions in the 
Syriac and Chaldee tongues with the fluency of a native. He patronised the 
Psalter of Agostino Giustiniani, published at Genoa in 1516, in four different 
languages ; personally perused and superintended, as long as he lived, Pag- 
nini's translation of the Bible from the original Hebrew ; and, to sum up the 
whole, gave every encouragement to that masterpiece of learning and labour* 

* Morrison^k rhilological View of QUna, p. S7. 
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the Complatensian polyglot of Cardinal Ximenes ; which, with the strictest 
Justice and propriety, was dedicated to him upon its completion : so that* 
with perhaps a single exception, we may adopt the following elegant eulogy 
of Mr. Pope : — 

" But Mt, Mch Mom In Leo^ golden days 
Staiu &am her timnce, and trims her wlilwv'd bays ; 
RoMB*« ancient xeolus, o'er its ruins spread, 
Makes off the dust, and rears her rrverend bead 
Then Sculpture and her aister-aits revive ; 
Stooea Itmf^i to form, and rocks began to live : 
With aweeter notes each risinf temple ruof ; 
▲ E4raA<L painted, and a Visa au^K.** 

The exception in these verses, to which I refer, is the intimation that the 
service of the temple was now more pure and appropriate. For the general 
history of Leo*s pontificate, as well domestic as public, abundantly shows 
that pure, undefiled religion was a very subordinate concern in the estimate 
of this accomplished high priesL He is accused, indeed, of having been a 
direct infidel ; and of having invented the blasphemous exclamation I have 
already noticed, ** What wealth does this fiction of Christ obtain for us !** I 
cannot affirm that he never repeated this burst of blasphemy, but it is well 
known to have been in -use long before his day. Nor ought it to be forgotten 
that it was Leo X. who excited Vida, as he himself tells us, to write his 
Christiad, upon the simple unaduUerated language of the Bible, with an 
otter omission, for the first time, of all that absurd introduction of heathen 
mythology into its sacred ravsteries, in which Sannazaro, Torquato Tasso, 
and even Camoens, have so largely indulged : an omission, which it is diffi- 
cult to conceive that an infidel, whether secret or open, could ever have sug- 
gested or ever allowed. Yet the measures he too often pursued, and espe- 
ciaUy the sale of indulgences, which we have already touched upon, and shall 
once more have to notice presently, and the profligate characters whom he 
employed, or knowingly allowed to be employed, as his delegates in nego- 
tiating their sale, as well as in effecting various other objects ; more particu- 
lariy that abandoned wretch, John Tetzel, some of whose exploits have 
already passed before us, give abundant proof that he was satisfied with the 
pomp and splendour of the church, and had no religious principle at heart. 
He had a love for its ceremonials, as they gratified his leading propensity of 
unbounded splendour and magnificence. And as the externals of the church 
displayed to him a wider field for an encouragement of learning, and criticism, 
and translations ; of founding professorships for foreign tongues ; of hunting 
up sacred manuscripts and records from the East ; and for building churches 
and palaces of unrivalled grandeur and beauty, than any thing else could 
open to him ; he was eager, and even profligate in following up such pursuits, 
and adding them to his earnest desires to obtain the finest poetry, and music* 
and eloquence, and sculpture, of his own or any former age : but of genuine 
vital religion, the sptritoalixed breathings of Gregory L, we have no proofs 
whatever in any part of the pontificate of Leo X« 

In few words, such was tne ^neral taste for learning and science that 
characterized the immediate period before us, that there was scarcely an Ita- 
ban sute which had not its university, its printing press, numerous literary 
iDstitutions, and poets, historians, grammanans, architects, and musicians, of 
Ittf h and deserved celebrity; while the sacred flame, spreading in every direc- 
tion, arts, literature, and a bold and adventurous spirit of philosophical research, 
foreign travel, and commercial speculation, blaxed forth, in every direction, 
from the Po to the Elbe, from the Thames to the Tagus. 

V. I have said, that ignorance and vice are inseparable associates. But it 
the converse of this proposition equally true 1 \%e have now seen mankind 
advancing in the path of knowledge^are knowledge and virtue equally inse« 
parahk! I have a pride in answering this auestioo; and dare appeal to every 
pa|e in the history <lf the times before ns lor the iruth'of its affirmative. 

fVoqi the flm nooiem thai the dmwB of littratora began to fUnuMf in Iht 
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horizon of Italy, where, as I have already observed, it shot forth its euUeit 
twinklings, it pointed, as with the finger of reprobation, to the abominable 
abuses of the church, and stung to the quick in the satires and brilliant wit of 
Dante, Petrach, and Boccacio ; the first of whom, in his incomparable ^ Divina 
Oommedia,'* assigned, without scruple, situations and torments in hell to not 
less than three or four of the most debauched or most despotic of the popes* 
apportioning their sufferings to their respective vices and degrees of tyrumy 
while on earth ;* the second of whom characterizes the pap^ court, in one flit 
his sonnets by the name of Babylon, and declares that he has quitted it for 
ever, as a place equally deprived of virtue and of shame, the seat of miserjr, 
and the mother of error; a(id the last of whom made it his direct object, m 
his very popular and entertaining work, the ** Decamerone,*^ to expose the 
whole priesthood to ridicule and contempt ; his entire argument consistin^of 
the debaucheries of the religious of both sexes. As learning advanced* these 
attacks became more frequent; and as the art of printing established itsdf, 
the assaults of the more celebrated writers, of Poggio, Burchiello, Pidci, tod 
Franco, were published at Antwerp, Leipsic, and in other parts of the Con- 
tinent, as well as in France and Italy ; till at length the church, becoming 
sensible of her danger, and, at the same time, equally sensible of her utter 
inability to repel the shafts that were levelled against her, attempted, like the 
grand tyrant of the present day,t to suppress the voice of truth and of pub- 
lic feeling by severe denunciations and punishments ; and hence, in the tenth 
session of the Council of Lateran, immediately before the elevation of Leo 
X. to the pontificate, decreed, that no one under the penalty of excommuni- 
cation should dare to publish any new work, without the approbation either 
of the ordinary jurisdiction of the place, or of the holy inquisition. 

Such denunciations, however, had by this tiniie, in a very considerable de- 
gree, lost their authority ; and even Leo himself, in the zenith of his potency 
and popularity, and in many respects not popular without reason, fell a sacri- 
fice to practices which, however supported by custom, are equally repugnant 
to religion and common sense. 

I have already described a part, though comparatively but a small part, of 
the enormous expenses into which the prodigal but refined magnificence of this 
genuine descendant of the Medici was annually plunging him. His taste for 
luxury was unbounded ; his foreign diplomacy was conducted upon a scale of 
still greater splendour than his domestic court or his literary establishments; 
while he was at the same time in the regular disbursement of almost incalculable 
sums for embellishing the Vatican, and augmenting its library with manu- 
scripts collected from every quarter of the globe, and in completing the im- 
mense fabric of St. Peter^s church, commenced by his predecessor Julius II. 
The vast revenues of the apostolic see, both temporal and spiritual, were 
incompetent, by their ordinary channels, to these wide and multifarious de- 
mands : he had exhausted the pontifical treasury ; and, following an exam- 
ple which had too often been furnished by his predecessors, he fell into the 
absurdity of granting a sale uf indulgences for its repletion. 

Indulgences were a ticklish subject in the worst of times 4 smd in the times 
before us the more conscientious and enlightened churchmen were as little 
disposed to endure them as the laity. In this respect, the feelings of Eras- 

* TtioM whom he has more especially sifnalized bf their suflMnga in Uie Infernal rtpam are, Pop« 
Nlefaolaa III., whom ihe imei finds tortured in the gulf of Bimony, Pope Boniface VIII., andPope Clement 
V. The confeaaion of Nicholaa III. is peculiarly atriking, who at firat mistook Dante, La hla traoailorf 
visit, tx hia own successor in the papal chair, whom he had been long expecting : — 

" Pol soepirando, e con voce di pianto 
Bfidisse: Dunque che a me richiedi 1 
Be di saper ch io aia ti col coianto 
Che tu abbi perd iaripascorsa, 
SappI, ch'io rm vbstito dkl orah mjuvto,** Jcc. 

Inferno, canto zix. 

t Napoleon Buonaparte ; the day alluded to being, as already observed, 1813. 

i Yet the Council of Trent baa long since established their use as a part of wholeaoiiM dIhBlrtlnft bf 
formally daeroeing that " the power to grant indulgences by Jeaoa Christ, and tlie use of tliem, » b« 
Sctal loaalvaikMi. 
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mils, MelancthOD, Bucer, and Luther, coincided : but the three former, beinr 
of mild, conciliatory tempers, remained quiet ; while the natural hardihood and 
high spirit of the fast incited him to open resistance. Our time will not 
allow us to enter into the dispute : the high pontiff, whose natural disposition, 
it must be admitted, was also conciliatory, stood aloof from it as long as it 
was possible ; but his delegates were, for the most part, incautious, violent, 
and overbearing^; and Luther, in almost every instance, had the advantage of 
them, as much m dexterity of management as in soundness of cause. The 
controversy grew wider and warmer : one step led on to another ; and the 
inflexible champion who, at first, onlv intended to controvert the infallibility 
of the Pope, at length found himself comp^^Ued to controvert that of the 
CatmcM, and, finally, to regard the high pontilf as Anticbrist. The conten- 
tion had now reached its extreme point ; and the only alternative that re- 
mained to the intrepid monk of St. Augustin was retraction or excommuni- 
cation. He halted not between two opinions, but boldly braved the latter; 
and addressing himself to the emperor Charles V., who presided at the august 
and crowded diet before which he was summoned, ** As your majesty,** said 
he, **and the sovereigns now present, require a simple answer, I reply thus, 
without vehemence or evasion : Unless I be convinced, by the testimony of 
Scripture, or of piam reason ((or on the authority of the Pope and Councils 
alone I cannot rely, sinco it appears that they have frequently erred and con- 
tradicted each other), and unless my conscience be subdued by the word of 
God, I neither can nor will retract any thing ; seeing that to act against my 
own conscience is neither safe nor honest.*' After which he added, in his 
native German, the preceding having been spoken in Latin, ** Here I take my 
stand. I cannot act otherwise. God be my help. Amen.** 

Wit Mrhr fdu Sch tan nfcfit atiVrra. 0rott helff mf ti. Amen. 

with this noble protest wi|8 laid the key-stone of the Reformation : the 
pontifical hierarchy shook to its centre ; and the great cause of truth and re- 
generate religion, which had already made its appearance in Switzerland, 
under the houest-nearted and undaunted Ulric Zwingle, spread with electric 
speed over a considerable portion of Germany ; and, within the space of four 
years, extended itself from Hungary and Bohemia to France and Great Bri- 
tain. That, in the infancy of its progress, various enormities were perpe- 
trated, and that even the conduct of its mighty leader was, in this respect, 
not at all times irreproachable, must be equally admitted and lamented ; but 
thev were enormities merely incidental to the inexperienced season of infancy, 
and which disappeared as the cause ripened into mature age ; while, whatever 
may have been the occasional violence of Martin Luther, ^ all parties must unite 
in admiring and venerating the man who, undaunted and alone, could stand be- 
fore such anassemblj^^and vindicate, with unshaken courage, what he conceived 
to be the cause of religion, of liberty, and of truth ; fearless of any reproaches 
but those of his own conscience, orof anv disapprobation but that of his God.*** 

Such is a brief glance at the wonderful periods that anticipated and have 
introduced our own unrivalled era. Long and doubtful was the conflict be- 
tween intellectual life and death: glimmering slowly succeeding to glimmer- 
mg ; light still struggling with suffocating darkness, not for weeks, or months, 
or years, but for centuries upon centuries, before the day-spring became mani- 
fest. Yet, no sooner had the long-delayed and long-wished-for fulness of the 
times at length arrived, than the marble tomb of ignorance and error gave way, 
as it were, of a sudden ; a thousand glorious events and magnificent disco- 
veries thronged upon each other with pressing haste, to behold and congra- 
tulate the mighty birth, the new creation of which they were the harbingers ; 
when, with a steady and triumphant step, the peerless form of human intel- 
lect rose eieet ; and, throwing olT iiom its freshenioglimbs the death-shade and 
the grave-clothes by which it was enshrouded, ascended to the glorious reeviw 
lectioa of that noontide lustrs which irradiates the hohion of our own dajr. 
nl iok mg like a giant to run his tiee. 

• Li*<irUtLX.villv f.M 

X 
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SERIES III. 

LECTURE I. 

ON BIATERIALISM AND IMMATERIALZ^M. ' 

It is one part of science, and not the least important, though the lowetl 
and most elementary, to become dul^ acquainted with the nature and extent 
of our ignorance upon whatever subject we propose to investigate ;* and it is 
probably for want of a proper attention to this branch of study that we meet 
with so many crude and confident theories upon questions that the utmost 
wit or wisdom of man is utterly incapable of elucidating. The rude, unin- 
structed peasant, or ignorant pretender, believes that he understands every 
thing before him ; the experienced philosopher knows that he understands 
nothing. It was so formerly in Greece, and will be so in every age and 
country : while the sophists of Athens asserted their pretensions to universal 
knowledge, Socrates, in opposition to them, was daily affirming that the only 
thing he knew to a certamty was his own ignorance. The shallow Indian 
sage, as soon as he had made the important discovery that the world was sup- 
ported by an elephant, and the elephant by a tortoise, felt the most perfect 
complacency in the solution he was now prepared to give to the question, by 
what means is the world supported in empty space ? And it is justly observecl 
by Mr. Barrow, that the chief reason why the Chinese are so far behind Euro- 
peans in the fine arts and higher branches of science, as painting, for exam- 
ple, and geometry, is the consummate vanity they possess, which induces 
them to look with contempt upon the real knowledge of every other nation. 

The subjects we have thus far chiefly discussed, though others branching out 
from them have been glanced at as well, have related to the principle and pro- 
perties of matter, both under an unorganized and under an organic modifica- 
tion : and although I have endeavoured to do my utmost to put you in pos- 
session of the clearest and most valuable facts which are known upon these 
subjects, I am much afraid it is to little more than to this first and initial 
branch of science that any instructions I have given have been able to con- 
duct you; for I feel, and have felt deeply as we have proceeded, that they 
have rather had a tendency to teach us how ignorant we are than how wise ; 
how little is really known than how much has been actually discovered. And 
if this be the case with respect to our course of study thus far pursued, I 
much suspect that what is to follow has but little chance of giving a higher 
character to our attainments ; for the subject it proposes to touch upon, the 
doctrine of psychology, or the nature and properties of the mind, is the roost 
abstruse and intractable of all subjects that relate to human entity, or the 
great theatre on which human entity plays its important part; and, perhaps, 
so far as relates to the mere discoveries of man himself, remains, excepting 
in a few points, much the same in the present day as it did two or three thou- 
sand years ago. 

This subject forms a prominent section of that extensive branch of science 
which is generally known by the name of Metaphysics, and which, in modem 
times, has been unjustifiably separated by many philosophers from the divi- 
sion of Physics, or natural philosophy ; and made a distinct division in itself. 

* "Dor knowledge beinf so narrow, it will perhaps give os* some light into the preaent slate of ow 
mUida if we look a little into the dark side, and take a view oT our ignorance, which, being inilnila^ 
greater than oar knowledge, may serre mach to the qaieting or dispates and improrenient of uaefUl know- 
fedge ; if, discovering bow fhr we have clear and distinct Ideas, we eonflne our thoughts within the con 
lemplation or those things that are within the reach of our nndemlanding ; and launch not out into that 
abyss of darkness where we have not eyes to see, nor Realties to perceive any thing : oat of a pw su m p . 
tion that nothing is beyond our comprehension.— But to he satisfied of the IMly of audi a coooeU w« bnm 
not go fkr ''—Locke, Hum. Underst IV. iii. ^ n. 
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Kb a part of phy8ic8« or natural philosophy, it was uniformly arranged by the 
Greeks ; as such it occurs in the works of Aristotle, as such it was regfarded 
by Lord Bacon, as such we meet with it in Mr. Locke's correct and compre- 
hensive classification of science, and as such it has been generally treatea of 
by the Scottish professors of our own day. And I may add that it is very 
much in consequence of so unnatural a divorce, that the science 6f metaphy- 
sics has too often licentiously allied itself to imagination, and brought forth a 
monstrous and chimerical progeny. 

The term, though a Greek compound, is not to be found among the Greek 
writers. The first traces of it occur to us in the Physics of Aristotle, the last 
fourteen books of which are entitled in the printed editions, Tav^<rarJ«»«i«A; 
^ or Things relating to Physics ;** but even this title is generally supposed to 
have been applied, not by Aristotle himself, but by one of his commeutatorfl, 
probably Andronicus, on the transfer of the manuscripts of Aristotle to Rome, 
upon the subjugation of Asia by Sylla, in which city this invaluable treasure, 
as we had occasion to observe not long ago, had been deposited as part of the 
plunder of the library of Apellicon of Teia.* 

In taking a general survey of the subject immediately before us, there are 
three questions that have chiefly occupied the attention of the world ; the 
essence of the mind or soul ; its durability ; and tlie means by which it main- 
tains a relation with the sensible or external world. Let us deyote the pre- 
sent lecture to a consideration of the first of these. 

Is the essence of the human aoul material or immaterial? The question, 
at first sight, appears to be highly important, and to involve nothing less than 
a belief or disbelief, not inde^ in its divine origin, but in its divine similitude 
and immortality. Yet I may venture to afikm that there is no question which 
has been productive of so little satisfaction, or has laid a foundation for wider 
and wilder errors, within the whole range of metaphysics. And for this 
plain and obvious reason, that we have no distinct idea of the terms, and nm 
settled premises to build upon.t Corruptibility and incorruptibility, intelli- 
gent and unintelligent, organized and inorganic, are terms that convey distinet 
meanings to the mind, and impart modes of being that are within the scope 
of our comprehension : but materiality and immateriality are equally beyond 
our reach. Of the essence of matter we know nothing; and altoffether as 
little of many of its more active qualities ; insomuch that, amid all the disco- 
veries of the day, it still remains a controvertible position whether light, heat, 
magnetism, and electricity are material substances, material properties, or 
things superadded to matter and of a higher rank. If they be matter, gra- 
vity and ponderability are not essential properties of matter, though com- 
monly so regarded. And if they be things superadded to matter, the^T m 
necessarily immateriaU ; and we cannot open our eyes without beholding innu- 
merable instances of material and immaterial bodies coexisting and acting in 
harmonious unison ihrouffh the entire frame of nature. But if we know 
nothing of the essence, and but little of the qualities, of matter^-of that eooi- 
mon substrate which is diflbsed around us iu every direction, and constitotos 
the whole of the yisible worid«— what caa we know of what is immaterial 9 
of the full meaning of a term that, in iu strictest sense, comprehends all the 
rest of the immense fabric of actual and possible being, and inclodet la its 
yast circumference every essence and mode of essence of every other being, 
as well below as above the order of matter, and even that of the Dei^ 

himself It 

Shall we take the quality of extension as the line of separation be t ween 
what is material and what is immaterial 1 This, indeed, is the general and 
favourite distinction brought forward in the present day, but it is a distinction 
founded on mere conjecture, and which will by no means stand the test of 
inquiry. Is space extended f every one admits it to be so. Bui is space ma- 
tenal 1 is il body of any kind! Des Cartes, indeed, contended that it is body; 
and a material Iwdy, for he denied a yaeunm, and asserted space to be a part 
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of matter itself: but it is probable that there is not a single esponser of this 
opinion in the present day. If, then, extension belongr equally to matter and 
to space, it cannot be contemplated as the peculiar and exclusive property of 
the former : and if we aUow it to immaterial space, there is no reason why 
we should not allow it to immaterial spirit. It extension appertain not to 
the mind. Or thinking principle, the latter can have no place of existence, it 
can exist nowhere, — tor where, or place, is an idea that cannot be separated 
from the idea of extension : and hence the metaphysical immaterialists of 
modern times freely admit that the mind has no place of existence, that it 
does exist nowhere ; while at the same time they are compelled to allow 
that the immaterial Creator or universal spirit exists eyert where, sobstan- 
tially as well as virtually. 

Let me not, however, be misunderstood upon this abstruse and difficult sub- 
ject. That the mind has a distinct nature, and is a distinct reautt from the 
body ; that it is gifted with immortality, endowed with reasoning faculties, 
and capaciiied for a state of separate existence after the death of the corpo- 
real frame to which it is attached, are, in my opinion, propositions most 
clearly deducible from Revelation, and, in one or two points, adumbrated by 
a few shadowy glimpses of nature. And that it may be a substance strictly 
uiMATEiUAL and ESSENTIALLY DIFFERENT ffom matter, IS both possible and pro- 
bable ; and will hereafter, perhaps, when faith is turned into vision, and con- 
jecture into fact, be found to be the true and genuine doctrine upon the subject ; 
but till this dorious era arrives, or till, antecedently to it, it be proved, which 
it does not hitherto seem to have been, that matter, itself of divine origin, 
gifted even at present, under certain modifications, with instinct and sensa- 
tion, and destined to become immortal hereafter, is physically incapable, tra- 
der some still more refined and exalted and spiritualized modification, of ex- 
hibiting the attributes of the soul : of being, under such a constitution, en- 
dowed with immortality from the first, and capacified for existing separately 
from the external and grosser forms of the body, — and that it is beyond the 
power of its own Creator to render it intelligent, or to give it even brutal per- 
ception, — the argument must be loose and inconclusive ; it may plunge us, as it 
has plunged thousands before us, into errors, but can never conduct us to demon- 
stration : it may lead us, on the one hand, to the proud Brahminical, or Pla- 
tonic belief, that the essence of the soul is the very essence of the Deity, 
hereby rendered capable of division, and consequently a part of the Deity 
himself; or, on the other, to the gloomy regions of modem materialism, and 
to the cheerless doctrine that it dies and dissolves in one common grave with 
the body.* 

There seems a strange propensity among mankind, and it may be traced 
from a very early period of the world, to look upon matter with contempt. 
The source of this has never^ that I know of, been pointed out ; but it will, 
probably, be found to have originated in the old philosophical doctrine we had 
formerly occasion to advert to, that " nothing can spring from or be decom- 
posed into nothing ;"t ^^^^ consequently, that matter must have had a neces- 
sary and independent existence from all eternity; and have been an immuta- 
ble PRINCIPLE OF EVIL runuing coeval with the immutable principle of good; 
who, in working upon it, had to contend with all its essential defects, and has 
made the best of it in his power. But the moment we admit that matter is a 
creature of the Deity himself; that he has produced it, in his essential bene- 
volence, out of nothing, as an express medium of life and happiness ; that, in 
its origin, he pronounced it, under every modification, to be very good ; that 
the human body, though composed of it, was at that time perfect and incor- 
ruptible, and will hereafter recover the same attributes of perfection and m- 
corruptibility when it shall again rise up fresh from the grave,— contempt and 
despisal must give way to reverence and gratitude. Nor less so when, with 

* See Locke, Hum. Undent, book ir. eh. iii. $ 6, as alio Oie amhor^ Study of Bled. rU. ir. a. 37, M 
edte.l8fi5. 

t In the word! of Democrituf , yirjih Ik toI nh irroi ylvioBah fifiii sit t6 iiii Zv ^tipto&ii. Dioa. 
Ub. iz.p.44. 
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An eye of devotional or even scientific feeling, we look abroad into the natu> 
ral world under the present state of things ; and behold in what an infinite 
multiplicity of shapes, and forms, and textures, and modifications, this same 
degraded substrate of matter is rendered the basis of beauty and energ]^, and 
vitality and enjoyment ; equally striking in the little and in the ^eat ; in the 
blade of grass we trample under foot, and in the glorious sun that rouses it 
from its winter-sleep, and reouickens it into verdure and fragrancy ; from the 
peopled earth to the peopled heavens ; to the spheres on spheres, and systems 
on systems, that above, below, and all around us fulfil their harmonious 
courses, and from age to age 

In myille danee, not wtthoiit mhij, reaonnd 
HI* pralw, wbo, ooc of dukneai, called up Ugbt 

Had the real order of nature been attended to, instead of the loose sug> 
gestions of fancy, we should have heard but little of this controversy ; for it 
would have made us too modest to engage in it: it would have shown us com- 

Cetely our own ignorance, and the folly of persevering in so fruitless a chase. 
H US then, in as few words as possible, and in order to excite this modesty, 
attempt that which has been too seldom attempted heretofore, and see bow 
far the subject is unfolded to us in the book of the visible creation. 
* It has already appeared to us that matter in its simplest and rudest state is 
juniversally possessed of certain active properties, as those of gravitation 
and repulsion, which, in consequence of their universality, have been deno- 
minated essential :^ but it has also appeared to us that there is an insuperable 
difiSculty in determining whether these properties belong to common matter 
mtrinsically, or are endowments resulting from the presence and operation 
of some foreign body, the ethereal medium of Sir Isaac Newton, and which, 
if it exist at all, is probably a something diflferent from matter, or, if material, 
different from common, visible, and tangible matter. 

It has appeared to us next, that common matter, in peculiar states of modi- 
fication, is also possessed of peculiar properties, independently of the general 
or essential properties which belong to the entire mass.t Thus iron and iron 
ore give proofs of the possession of that substance or quality which we call 
roaffnetic ; glass, amber, and the muscular fibres of animals give eqful proofs 
of Uiat substance or quality which we denominate electric or Voltaic ; and all 
bodies in a state of activity, of that substance or quality which is intended 
by the term caloric. But what is magnetism I What is Voltaism I What is 
caloric 1 There is not a philosopher in the worid who can answer these 
questions : we know almost as little of them as of gravitation, and can only 
trace them by their resulta. We can, indeed, collect and concentrate them, 
invisible and intangible as they are to our senses ; and we have hence some 
reason for believing them to be distinct substances rather than mere qualities ; 
and, consequently, denominate them auras. But are these auras material or 
immaterial 1 Examined by the common properties of matter, as weight, soli- 
dity, impenetrability, they appear to be the latter; for they are all equally 
destitute of these properties, so far as our experiments have extended; and 
hence they are either immaterial subsUnces, or material substances TOid of 
the general qualities that oelong to matter in iu Rosser forms. 

Let us ascecd to the next step in this wonderful and mysterious scale. 
It aopeared from the remarks offered in,a former lecture^ that, independently 
of that general influence and power of attraction which every particle of mat- 
ter exeru over every other particle, there are some bodies which exert a 
peculiar power over other bodies, which separate them from their strongest 
and roost stubborn connexions, and as completely run away with them as the 
fox runs away with the voung chicken. And we here behold another power 
totroduead, and of a stUl higher order; a power, too, of the most complex 
rariety, and which in different substances exhibits every possible divenitj 
of strength. 

• av. L UtL N. p. St. IS. t av. I. Lnl v. p. it. t av. i. Lkl ▼. p. la 
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Let U8 take a single example of this curious phenomenon, and let 00 draw 
it from facts that are known to almost every one. The water of the sea, and 
of various land-springs, as that at Epsom, for example, is loaded with a 
certain portion of sulphuric acid, or oil of vitriol ; thus impregnated, as it 
flows' over a soil composed either wholly or in part of tne earth called 
magnesia, it evinces a pecidiar attraction for this substance, separates it from 
the bed on which it has been quietly reposing, and so minutely dissolves it, 
as still to retain its transparency. But the attraction of the sulphuric acid 
for the magnesia is much less than its attraction for the fixed alkalies, potash 
and soda : and hence, if to the water thus impregnated we add a certain 
quantity of either of the two latter substances, the connexion between the 
acid and the magnesia will immediately cease : the former will evince its 

S reference for the alkali employed ; and the magnesia, no longer laid hold of 
y the sulphuric aoid, will be precipitated, or, in other words, fall by its own 
weight to the bottom of the water, in the form of a white powder, and may be 
easily collected and dried. And this, in reality, is the usual mode by which 
this valuable earth is obtained in its pure state. 

But the sulphuric acid having thus shown a stronger attraction for an alkali 
than for an earth, is there no substance for which it discovers a stronger at- 
traction than for an alkali 1 There are various : it may be sufficient to men* 
tion caloric or the matter of heat. And hence, exposed to the action of heat,* 
it soon becomes volatile, unites itself to the heat, flies off" with it in vapour, 
and now leaves the alkali behind as it before left the magnesian earth. 
Glass-manufacturers take advantage of this superior attraction of the mine- 
ral acids for heat compared wiUi their attraction for alkalies, and employ, in 
their formation of glass, common sea-salt, which is a combination of an acid 
and an alkali ; drive off" the former from the latter by the aid of a very pow- 
erful fire, and then obtain a substance which is absolutely necessary for the 
production of this material. 

These curious and altogether inexplicable properties and preferences we 
call chemical affinities and chemical elections : and there are numerous in- 
stances in which the substances, thus uniting themselves together, evince an 
order and regularity of the most wonderful precision, and which is nowhere 
exceeded in the aevelopement of the most delicate organ of animated nature. 
And I now particularly allude to the phenomena of crystallization ; the dif- 
ferent kinds of which, produced by the consolidation of different substances, 
uniformly maintain so exact an arrangement in the peculiar shape of the 
minute and central nucleus, or the two or three elementary particles that first 
unite into a particular figure, and follow up with so much nicety the same 
precise and geometrical arrangement through every stage of their growth, 
that we are able, in all common cases, to distinguish one kind of cr}'stal from 
another by its geometrical figure alone ; and with the same ease and in the 
same manner as we distinguish one kind of animal from another by its gene- 
ral make or generic structure. The form of these elementary particles we 
can no more trace to a certainty than the bond of their union ; but there is 
great reason for believing them to be spheres or spheroids, as first conjectured 
by that most acute and indefatigable philosopher Dr. Hooke, and since at- 
tempted to be explained by Dr. Wollaston in a late Bakerian lecture.* 

Such are the most striking powers that occur to us on a contemplation of 
the unorganized world. From unorganized let us ascend to organized 
nature. And here the first peculiar property that astonishes us is the princi- 
ple of life itself; — that wonderful principle equally common to plants and 
animals, which maintains the individuality, connects organ with organ, resists 
the laws of chemical change or putrefaction, which instantlv commence 
their operation as soon as this agent or endowment ceases; ana which, with 
the nicest skill and harmony, perpetuates the lineaments of the different kinds 
and species through innumerable generations. It is an agency which exists 
as completely in we seed or the tgg as in the mature plant or animid : for as 

* PbU. Tnns. 1813, ^ 51. 
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Vnm at it if pretent, the seed or the egg is capable of apecific deTelopement 
and growth; but4he moment it quite iu connexion, they can no more grow, 
than a grain of gonpowder. 

What now is this wonderful principle that so strikingly sepafates organized 
from unomnized matter! that, as I have observed on a former occasion, 
from the first moment it begins to act infuses energy into the lifeless clod ; 
draws forth form, and order, and individual being from unshapen matter, and 
stamps with organization and beauty the common dust we tread upon I* I 
have called it an agent or endowment : is it nothing more than these ? is it 
a distinct essence 1 and, if so, is this essence refined, etherealized matter, 
freed from the more obvious properties of grosser matter, or is it strictly 
immaterial I It has been said oy different physiologists to be oxygen, calo- 
ric, the electric, or the galvanic gas; but all this is mere conjecture; and 
even of several of these powers we know almost as little as we do of the 
vital principle itself^ and are incapable of tracing them in the vegetable system. 

The next curious energy we meet with in or^^anized nature, and which also 
equally belongs to animiUs and vegetables, is mstinct. This I have defined 
to be ^ the operation of the vital principle, or the principle of organized life 
by the exeroise of certain natural powers directed to the present or future 
good of the individual, or of its progeny.**t But what are these powers, 
with which the vital principle is thus marvellously ^fted, and which enables 
it, under different cireumstances, to avail itself of different means to produce 
the same end I— that directs plants to sprout forth from the soil, and expand 
themselves to the reviving atmosphere ; fishes to deposite their eggs in the 
sands; birds in nests of Uie nicest and most skilful contrivance; and the 
wilder quadnipeds to accomplish the same purpose in lairs or subterraneous 
caverns ; that guides the young of every kind to its proper food, and, when- 
ever necessary, teaches it how to suck I Are these powers also material, or 
are they immaterial 1 Are they simple properties issuing out of a peculiar 
modification of matter, or something superadded to the material frame I 

In the confused language and confused ideas of various metaphysical 
hypotheses, and even of one or two that pretend to ^reat exactness in these 
respects, instinct is made a part or faculty of the mmd : and hence we hear 
of a moral instinct. But has the polype, then, or the hydatid a mind 1 Are 
we to look for a mind in the midst of sponges, corals, and funguses t— in the 
spawn of frogs, or the seeds of mushrooms 1 Instinct, however, the opera- 
tion of the principle of life, equally superintending the entire frame, and every 
separate part of it, guiding it to its perfect developement, exciting its pecu- 
liar energies, remedying its occasional evils, and providing for a future pro- 
geny, is eaually to be traced in all of them ) Are instinct, then, and mind 
the same thing ! or is the vocabulary of the hypotheses I now advert to, and 
shall have occasion to examine more at large hereafter, so meagre and 
limited that it is necessary to employ the same term to express ideas thai 
have no connexion with each other, and .which cannot, thereiore, be thus ex- 
pressed without the grossest confusion 1 It is high time to be more accurate, 
and to have both determinate words and determinate ideas ; and it has been 
one object of this course of instruction to define what ought to be the leml 
disunction between instinct, sensation, and intelligence. 

But let us ascend a step higher in the great scale of life ; let us quit the 
vegetable for the animal kingdom. If I take the egg or grain of a mustard- 
seed, and the egg of a silk-worm, where is the chemist or physiologist that 
will point out to me the diversity of their structure, or tmlold the cause of 
those different faculties which they are to erinoe on future developement and 
growth 1 At present, so far as they appear to us, they are equally common 
matter, actuated bv the sane eommon ihring principle, directed to different 
ends. To give them developement and mature form, we equally expose 
them to the operation of the sun and the atmosphere, and, in the case of the 
mitstard-eeed, of moisture: and we are not nonscioos of exposing thrai to 
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any thin? else ; all which, again, so far as we are acquainted with theniy mn 
nothing out matter in different states of modification. Yet the animad egg 
produces a new and a much higher power, which we denominate sensatioiiy 
while the vegetable egg produces nothing of the kind. What is aensationy 
and from what ouarter has it been derived? Is it a mere property, or a dia-> 
tinct essence ? Is it material, or is it immaterial t 

This, aUo, has occasionally been called instinct, and been contemplated 9B 
of instinctive energy. With equal confusion it has also been called or con* 
templated as a property of mind. It is neither the one nor the other: it u 
equally different from both. We trace, indeed, its immediate seat of resi- 
dence ; for we behold in the silk- worm a peculiar organ which does not exist 
in the mustard-plant, and to which, and which alone, sensation always at- 
taches itself; and to this organ we give the name of a nervous system. Bat 
to become acquainted with the organ in which sensation resides is no more 
to become acquainted with the essence of sensation itself, than to know the 
principal of life because we know the general figure of the individual animal 
or vegetable in which it inheres ; or than to know what gravitation is because 
we see the matter which it actuates. 

As simple nerves, or a nervous chord, such as that of the spinal marrow, is 
the proper or^an of sensation or feeling, the gland of a brain, from which 
the nervous cnord usually, though not always, shoots, is the proper organ of 
intelligence; and as I had occasion to observe in a former study, when 
lecturing upon the subject of the senses, the degree of intelligence appears, 
in every instance we are acquainted with, to be proportioned, not, indeed, to 
the size of the brain as compared with that of the animal to which it belongs, 
as was conjectured by Aristotle, and has been the general belief almost to toe 
present day, but as compared with the aggregate bulk of nerves that issue 
from it.* The larger the brain and the less the nerves, the higher and more 
comprehensive the intelligence: the smaller the brain and the larger the 
nerves, the duller and more contracted. In man, of all animals whatever, 
the brain is the largest, and the nerves, comparatively with its bulk, the 
smallest : in the monkey tribes it makes an approach to this proportion, but 
there is still a considerable difference ; in birds a somewhat greater differ- 
ence ; in amphibials the brain is very small in proportion to the size of the* 
nervous chord ; in fishes it is a bulb not much larger than the nervous chord 
itself; in insects there is no proper brain whatever; the nervous chord that 
runs down the back originating near the mouth ; sometimes of a uniform 
diameter with the chord itself, and sometimes rather larger ; and in infusory 
and zoophytic worms we have no trace either of nerves or brain. 

In these last, therefore, it is possible, and indeed probable, as I have already 
observed, that there is no sensation : the vital principle, and the instinctive 
faculty, which is the operation of the vital principle, by the exercise of cer- 
tain natural powers constantly appertaining to such principle, alone produc- 
ing all the phenomena of life, as in plants. In most insects, for the same 
reason, it is possible, and indeed probable, that though there is sensation, 
there is little or no intelligence : the brain, which is the sole seat or organ of 
intelligence, being totally destitute, in most of them, and of very minute com- 
pass in the rest. In fishes we have reason to apprehend different def^rees of 
intelligence : in many amphibials somewhat more ; more still in birds and 
quadrupeds, and most of all in man. 

But what is intelligence, which is a distinct principle from sensation, and 
to which, as in the case of sensation, a distinct organ is appropriated I An 
organ, moreover, which, like that of simple sensation, may be ^so produced 
out of an insentient egg by the mere application, so far as we are able to trace 
the different substances in nature, of a certain proportion of heat ; for the egg 
of the hen, unquestionably insentient when first laid, becomes equaUy 
hatched and endowed with the organs and properties both of sensation and 
intelligence, by the application of a certain portion of W^armth, whether thai 

• Ser. I. Leet. xr. 
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waitnth be derived from the body of the hen, of a dunghill, an oven, or the 
sun. But though we know the organ, what informatioa does this ffive us of 
the thing itself 1 In what respect is intelligence connected with the brain 1 
Does it result from its mere peculiarity of structure, secreted, like the blood« 
but of a finer and more attenuate crasis, or is it a something superadded to 
the organ 1 Is it matter in its most active, elaborate, and etherei|lized form, 
or is it something more than matter of any kind 1 and, if so, how has this 
superadded essence been communicated ? 

To this point we can proceed safely, and see our way before us : but sha 
dows, clouds, and darkness rest on all beyond, while the gulf on which we 
sail is unfathomable to the plummet of mortals. 

It is something more than matter, observes one class of philosophers, for 
matter itself is essentially unintelligent, and is utterly incapable of thought. 
But this is to speak with more confidence thari we arc warranted ; and unbe- 
comingly to limit the power of the Creator. It has already appeared Ihat we 
know nothing of the essential properties of matter. If it be capable of gra- 
vitation, of elective attractions, of life, of instinct, of sensation, there does 
not seem to be any absurdity in supposing it may be capable of thought : and 
if all these powers or endowments result from somethmg more than matter* 
then is the visible world as much an immaterial as a material system. 

On the other hand, it is as strongly contended by an opposite class of phi- 
losophers, and the same train of arguments has been continued, almost 
without variation, from the days of Epicurus, that the principle of thought or 
the human mind must be material ; (or otherwise the frame of man, we are 
told, will be made to consist of two distinct and adverse essences, possessing 
no common property or harmony of action. But this is to speak with as 
unbecoming a confidence as in the former case. The freat visible frame of 
the worid seems to point out to us in every part of it a co-existence either of 
different essences or of different natures — of matter and a something which 
if not matter; or of common matter and matter possessed of properties that 
it does not discover in its common form. Yet all these, so far from being 
adverse to each other, subsist in the strictest union, and evince the com- 
pletest harmbny of action. And hence the soul, or intelligent principle, 
though combined with matter, though directly operating from a material 
or^an, may be a something distinct from matter, and more than matter, even 
in Its most active, ethereal, and spiritualized forms : though, whatever be its 
actual essence, it undoubtedly makes the nearest approach to it under such a 
modification. 

In reality, under some such kind of ethereal or shadowy make, under some 
such refined or spiritualised and evanescent texture, it seems in almost ail 
ages and nations to have been handed down by universal tradition, and con- 
templated by the great mass of the people, whatever may have been the 
opinion of the philosophers, as soon as it has become separated from the body. 
And the opinion derives some strength from the manner in which it is statad 
to have been first formed in the Mosaic records, which intimate it to be a 
kind of divine breath, vapour, or anra, or to have proceeded from such a aob- 
stance; for ** God,** we are told, ** breathed into man^s nostrils thb aasAni or 
u^ (o*^ r\09})* siM^ ^ became a living sooL*** 

Opposed as the two hypothesea of materialism and of immaterialiam are to 
aaeh other, in the sense m which they are eommonly understood, it is euri- 
oos to observe bow directly and equally they tend to one common twult* 
with respect to a point upon whieh tney are eonceived to differ diametriedly ; 
I mean an assimilation oi the human soul to that of bnitaa. 

The materialist, who traeea the orifin of sensation and thought from a 
mere modification of eoramon nntter, refers the pereeption and reflection of 
Imites to the very prineijple whieh pniduoea them in man; and believinf thai 
this roodifleation is equaUy, in both instaaoaSt destroyed by death, mainlaina 
Ihat **astheonedietn,iO dielh the olheri so that a man hath no pra-emft- 

ar. 
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nence above a beast ;*^ whence his hope of future existence, apparently hke 
that of Solomon, who was without the light of the Christian Scriptniesi 
depends exclusively upon a resurrection of the body. 

The immaterialist, on the contrary, who conceives that nfere matter it 
incapable, under any modification, of producinc^ sensation and ' thoogbt* is 
under the necessity of supplying to every rank of being possessing these 
powers, the existence of another and of a very different substance combined 
with it ; a substance not subject to the changes and infirmities of matter, and 
altogetlier impalpable and incorruptible. For if sensation and ideas can only 
result from such a substance in man, they can only result from such a sub- 
stance in brutes ; and hence the level between the two is equally maintained 
by both parties ; the common materialist lowering the man to the brute, and 
the immaterialist exalting the brute to the man. The immaterialist, however, 
on the approach of dissolution, finds one diflScuIty peculiar to himself, for he 
knows 'not, at that period, how to dispose of the brutal soul : he cannot de- 
stroy an incorruptible substance, and yet he cannot bring himself to a belief 
that it is immortal. This difiSiculty seems to have been peculiarly felt by the 
very excellent Bishop Butler. He was too cautious a reasoner, indeed, to 
enlist the term immaterial into any part of his argument; not pretendin|[to 
determine, as being a point of no importance whatever, ** whether our livtng 
substances (those that shall survive the body) be material or immaterial i'^^ trat, 
as a faculty of intelligence is discernible in brutes as well as in roan, he 
thought himself compelled to ascribe it in both to a common principle ; and 
believing this principle to be immortal in the latter, he supposed it also to be 
immortal in the former ; and hence speaks of the ** natural immortality of 
brutes.*^ But as to what becomes of this natural immortality of the brute ^ 
creation after death, he says nothing whatever, and even regards the inquiry ^ 
as "invidious and weak."^ 

By some immaterialists, and particularly by Vitringa and Grotius, it has 
been conceived that, as something distinct from matter must be granted to 
brutes, to account for their powers of perception, mankind are in possession 
of a principle superadded to this, and which alone constitutes their immortal 
spirit. But such an idea, while it absurdly supposes every man to be created 
with two immaterial spirits, leaves us as much as ever in the dark as to 
the one immaterial, and consequently incorruptible, soul or principle possessed 
by brutes. The insufficiency of the solution has not only been felt but 
acknowledged by other immaterialists ; and nothing can silence the objection, 
but to advance boldly, and deny that brutes have a soul or percipient princi- 
ple of any kind ; that they have either thought, perception, or sensation ; and 
to maintain, in consequence, that they are mere mechanical machines, acted 
upon by external impulsions alone. Des Cartes was sensible that this is the 
only alternative : he, therefore, cut the Gordian knot, and strenuously con- 
tended for such an hypothesis : and the Abb6 Polignac, who intrepidly follows 
him, gravely devotes almost a whole book of his anti-Lucretius to an eluci- 
dation of this doctrine ; maintaining that the hound has no more will of his 
own in chasing the fox than the wires of a harpsichord have in exciting 
tones ; and that, as the harpsichord is mechanically thrown into action by a 
pressure of the fingers upon its keys, so the hound is mechanically yrged 
onwards by a pressure of the stimulating odour that exhales from the body 
of the fox upon his nostrils. Such are the fancies which have been invented 
to explain what appears to elude all explanation whatever ; and consequently 
to prove that the hypothesis itself is unfounded. 

Yet the objections that apply to the conjecture of materialism, as commonly 
understood and professed, are still stronger. By the denial of an interme- 
diate state of being between the death and the resurrection of the body, it 
opposes not only what appears to be the general tenor, but what is, in va- 
rious places, the direct declaration, of the Christian Scriptures ; and by con 

* Eedaa. Ui. 19. f Analysis of Religion, Natural and Revealed, part i. ch. I 

t lb. part L ch. L p. 30, edit. 1803. ^ Ik. p. -». 
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coiTing the entire diiBolmion and dispersion of the percipient as well as 
iropercipient parts of the animal roacnine, of which all the atoms amy be- 
come afterward constituent portions of other intelligent beings, it renders a 
resumed individuality almost, if not altogether, impossible.* 

The idea that the essence or texture of the soul consists either wholly or 
in part of spiritualized, ethereal, gaseous, or radiant matter, capable of com- 
bining with the grosser matter of the body, and of becoming an object of 
sense, seems to avoid the difficulties inherent to both systems. It says to 
the materialist, matter is not nectuarity corruptible ; as a believer in the Bible, 
you admit that it is not so upon vour own principle, which maintains that the 
body was incorruptible wlien it first issuea from the hands of its Maker, and 
Uiat it will be incorruptible upon its resurrection. It says to the immate- 
rialist, the term immaterial conveys no determinate idea; it has been forcibly 
enlisted into service, and at the same time by no means answers the purpose 
that was intended. It tells him that it is a term not to be found in the Scrip- 
tures, whichy so far from opposing the belief that the soul, spirit, or immortal 
part of man, is either wholly or in combination, a system of radiant or ethe- 
real matter, seem rather, on the contrary, to countenance it, not only, as I 
have already observed, by expressly asserting that it was originally formed 
out of a divine breath, aiira, or vapour, but by presenting it to us unaer some 
such condition in every instance m which departed sphrits are slated to have 
reappeared. 

That a principle of the same kind, though under a less active and elaborate 
modification, appertains to the different tribes of brutes, there can, I think, 
be no fair reason to doubt. Yet it by no means follows that in them it must 
be also immortal. Matter, as we have already seen, is not necessarily cor- 
ruptible, nor have we any reason to suppose that whatever is immaterial is 
necessarily incorruptible. Immortality is in every instance a special gift of 
the Creator ; and so wide is the gulf that exists netween the intelligence of 
man and that of the brute tribes, that there can be no difficulty in conceiving 
where the line is drawn, and the special endowment terminates. It is an at- 
tribute natqral to the being of man, merely because his indulgent Maker has 
made it so ; but there is nothing either in natural or revealed religion that 
can lead us to the same conclusion in respect of brutes ; and hence, to speak 
of their naiund immorialiiy is altogether visionary and unphilosophical. 

In reality, the difference between this suggested hypothesis and that of the 
genenl body of immaterialists, is little more than vernal. For there are few 
of them who do not conceive in their hearts (with what logical strictness I 
stay not to inquire) that the soul, in its separate state, exists under some 
such shadowy and evanescent form ; and that, if never suffered to make its 
sppearance in the present day, it has thus occasionally appeared in earlier 
ages, and for particular purposes. Yet what can in this manner become 
manifest to material senses, mtist have at least some of the attributes of mat- 
ter in its texture, otherwise it could produce no sensible effect or recognition. 
From what remote source universal tradition may have derived this conunoa 
idea of disimbodied spirits, I pretend not to ascertain ; the inqtiiry would, 
nevertheless, be curious, and might be rendered important : it is a pleasing 
subject, and imbued with that tender melancholy that peculiariy befits it for 
a mind of sensibility and fine taste. Its universality, independently of the 
sanction afforded to it by revealed religion, is no small presumption of its 
being founded in fact. But I throw out the idea rather as a spectilatioa to be 
modestly pursued, than as a doctrine to be precipitately accraoited. Enough, 
and more than enough, has been offered, to show that in the abstruse subject 
before us, nothing is so becoming as humility ; that we have no pole-star to 
direct us ; no clew to onriddle the perplexities of the lab>Tinth in which we 
are wandering ; that every step is doubtful ; and that to expatiate is perhaps 
only to lose ourselves. To snow this has been my first object ; my second 
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has been to conciliate discordant opinions, and to connect popular belief 
philosophy. 

But 1 have also aimed at a much higher mark ; and hare followed iqp tlM 
aim through the general train of reasoning introduced into the preceding dtn- 
sions of this course of instruction. I have endeavoured to show, that tooiigh 
every part of the visible creation is transient and imperfect, every part ia in a 
state of progression, and striving at something more perfect than itself; that 
the whole unfolds to us a beautiful scale of ascension, every division harmo- 
niously playing into every other division, and, with the nicest adjustment, 
preparing for its furtherat\ce. The mineral kingdom lays a foundation for the 
vegetable, the vegetable for the animal : infancy for youth, youth for man- 
hood, and manhood for the wisdom of hoary hairs. We have hence strong 
ground, independently of that furnished us by Revelation, for concluding that 
the scene will not end here : that we are but upon the threshold of a vast and 
incomprehensible scheme, that will reach beyond the present world and run 
coeval with eternity. The admirable Bishop of Durham, to whose writings] 
have already occasionally adverted, pursues this argument with great foree 
in his immortal Analogy, and shows, with impressive perspicuity, me general 
coincidence of design that runs throughout the natural and the moral govern- 
ment of Providence, all equally leading to a future and more perfect state of 
things. ^ The natural and moral constitution and government of the world," 
says he, " are so connected as to make up together but one scheme ; and it is 
highly probable that the first is formed and carried on merely in subserviency 
to the latter; as the vegetable is for the animal, and organized bodies for 
minds. — Every act, therefore, of divine justice and goodness may be supposed 
to look much beyond itself, and its immediate object may have some refer- 
ence to other parts of God^s moral administration and to a genuine moral 
Clan ; and every circumstance of this his moral government may be adjusted 
eforehand, with a view to the whole of it. — It is hence absurd, absurd to the 
degree of being ridiculous, if the subject were not of so serious a kind, for 
men to think themselves secure in a vicious life ; or even in that immoral 
thoughtlessness, which far the greatest part of tlicm are fallen into/'* 



LECTURE II. 



ON THE NATURE AND DURATION OP THE SOUL, AS EXPLAINED BT POPULAR TRA- 
DITIONS, AND VARIOUS PHIOSOPHICAL SPECULATIONS. 

We have entered upon a subject in which human wisdom or imagination 
can afford us but very little aid ; and I have already observed, that I have 
rather touched upon it, in order that, with suitable modesty, we may know 
and acknowledge our own weakness, and apply to the only source from 
which we can derive any real information concerning it, than to support anv 
hypothesis that can be deduced from either physical or metaphysical investi- 
gations. ^ The science of abstruse learning,*' observes Mr. Tucker, and no 
man was ever better qualified to give an opinion upon it, ** when completely 
attained, is like Achilles's spear, that healed the wounds it had made before. 
It casts no additional light upon the paths of life, but disperses the clouds 
with which it had overspread them. It advances not the traveller one step 
in his journey, but conducts him back again to the spot from whence he had 
wandered."! But if it do not discover new truths, it prepares, or should pre- 
pare, the mind for apprehending those that are already in existence with a 
greater facility, and far more accurately appreciating their value. 

In our last lecture we took a glance at several of the discordant opinionay 

* Analytis of Religion, Natural and Reroaled, put L cti. tU. p. 148, 149. 169 edit. 1801. 
t Light of Nature Purtoed, chap, xxxli. 
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supported respectively by men of the deepest learning and research, that 
have been offered in relation to the essence of the mind or soul ; and showed 
by a scale of analysis conducted through all the most striking modifications 
of that plastic and fugitive substance which composes the whole of the visi- 
ble world, that all such discussions must be necessarily uncertain, and con- 
siderably less likely to be productive of truth than of error. But there is a 
question of far more consequence to us than the nature of the souPs essence, 
and that is, the nature of its duration. Is the soul immortal 1 Is it capable of 
a separate existence 1 Does it perish with the body as a part of it 1 Or, if a 
distinct principle, does it vanish into nothin^mcss as soon as the separation 
takes place I What does philosophy offer us upon this subject 1 This, too, 
has been studied from age to age ; the wisest of mankind have tried it in 
every possibl^direction : new opinions have been started, and old opinions 
revived ; — and what, after all, is the upshot! The reply is as humiliating as 
in the former case : vanity of vanities, and nothing more ; utter doubt and 
indecision,— hope perpetually neutralized by fear. 

If we turn to the oldest hypotheses of the East, — to the Vedas of the Brah- 
mins and the Zendavesta of the Parsers, — to those venerable but fanciful 
stores of learning, from which many of the earliest Greek schools drew their 
first draughts of metaphysical science, we shall find, indeed, a full acknowledg- 
ment of the immortality of the soul, but only upon the sublime and mystical 
doctrine of emanation and immanatiou* as a part of the great soul of the uni- 
verse ; issuing from it at birth, and resorbed into it upon the death of the 
tody ; and hence altogether incapable of individual being, or a separate state 
of existence. If we turn from Persia, Egypt, and Hindostan to Arabia, to 
the fragrant groves and learned shades of Dedan and Teman, from which it 
is certain tl^t Persia, and highly probable that Hindostan, derived its first 
polite literature, we shall find the entire subject left in as blank and barren a 
silence, as the deserts by which they are surrounded ; or, if touched upon* 
only touched upon to betray doubt, and sometimes disbelief. The tradition, 
indeed, of a future state of retributive justice seems to have reached the 
schools of this part of the world, and to have been generally, though perhaps 
not universally, acrcredited; but the future existence it alludes to is tliat of a 
resurrection of the body, and not of a survival of the soul after the body's 
dissolution. The oldest work tliat has descended to ua from this quarter (and 
there is little doubt that it is the oldest, or one of the oldest works in exist- 
ence/) is that astonishing and transcendent composition, the book of Job:— 
a work that ought assuredly to raise the genius of Idumca above that of 
Greece, and that of itself is demonstrative of the indefatigable spirit with 
which the deepest as well as the most (lolishcd sciences were pursued in this 
region, during what may be comparatively called the youth and dayspring of 
the world. Yet in this sublime and matrnificent poem, replete with all the 
learning and wisdom of the age, the doctrine upon the subject before us is 
merely as I have just stated it, a patnarchal or traditionary belief of a future 
state of retributive justice, not by the natural immortality of the soul, but by 
a resurrection of the body. And the same general idea has for the most part 
descended in the same country to the present day ; for the Alcoran, whicn is 
perpetually appealing to the latter fact, leaves the former almost untouched, 
ana altogether in a state of indecision, whence the expounders of the Islam 
scriptures, both Somites and Motazzalites, or orthodox and heterodox, are 
divided upon the subject, some embracing and others n^jecting it. And it is 
hence curious to observe the different grounds appealed to in favour of a 
future existence, in the most learned regions of the East : the Hindoo philoso- 

eiers totally and universally denying a resurrection of the body, and support- 
g the doctrine alone upon the natural immortality of the soul, and the Ara- 
bian philosophers passing over the immortality of the soul, and lestiiq' it 
alone upon a resurrection of the body. 
The schools of Greece, as I have already observed, deriyed their eailiasi 
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ineUphystcs from the gyniiKMophiiita of India ; and hence, like the latter, 
while for the most part they contended for tte immortal and ineomqiCifale 
nature a^ the sool, tliey in like manner overlooked or reprobated the doctrine 
of a reaorrection of the body. On which account, when St. Paol, with an 
equal degree of address and eloquence, introduced this subject into his dis- 
course in the Agora or great square of Athens, the philosophers that listened 
to it canicKi him to Areopagus, and inquired what the new doctrine wis of 
which he had been speaking to the people. 

The earliest Greek schools, therefore, liaring derived this tenet from an 
Indian source, believed it, for the most part, after the Indian manner. And 
hence, though they admitted the immortality of the soul, they had veiy con- 
fused ideai of its mode of existence ; and the greater number of them believed 
it, like the Hindoos, to be resorbed, after the present life, into the ^leat scml 
of the worid, or the creative spirit, and consequently to have no mdividiMl 
being whatsoever. 

Such, more especially, was the doctrine of Orpheus and of the Stoics ; and 
such, in its ultimate tendency, that of the Pythagoreans, wIkh though tfasgr 
conceived that the soul bad, for a certain period, an individual beinc, some- 
times involved in a cloudy vehicle, and sleeping in the regions of the dead, 
and sometimes sent back to inhabit some other body, either brutal or human, 
conceived also that at length it would return to the eternal source from which 
it had issued, and for ever lose all personal existence in its essential fmitioB; 
a doctrine, under every variety, derived from the colleges of the East. 

I have said that this principle was imported by the PythasorisU, and the 
Greek schools in general, from the philosophy of India. The slightest dip 
into the Vedas will be a sufficient proof of this. Let us take the folk>wing 
splendid verse as an example, ufMU which the Vedantis peculiuly pride 
tnemselves, and which they have, not without reason, denominalea the 
Gayatri, or most holy verse. 

** Let us adore the supremacy of that divine son the Bhargas, or godhead, 
who illuminates all, who recreates all, fsom whom all havs pbockkdcd, t» 
WHOM ALL MUST sETURif, whom we iovoke to direct our understandings aright 
in our progress towards his holy seat."^ 

The doctrine of the later Platonists was precisely of the same kind, and it 
was very extensively imbibed, with the general principles of the Platonic 
theory, by the poets and philosophers who flourished at the period of the 
revival of literature. Lorenzo de Medici is well known to have been warmly 
attached to this sublime mysticism ; yet he has made it a foundation for some 
of the sweetest and most elevated devotional poetry that the world possesses. 
His magnificent address to the Supreme Being has seldom been equalled. I 
cannot quote it before a popular audience in its oridnal, but I will beg your 
acceptance of the following imperfect translation of two of its stanzas, thai 
you may have some glance hi to its merit : 

Fnther Sapreroe ! O let me climb 
That sacrt^ seat, aiid mark sublime 

Th* OKiential fount of life and loTe ! 
Fount, wh«*nc<!'cach gnnd, each pleasure llowa, 
O, to my view thyaelf diyclnae! 
The radiant heaven ihv pre«enoe throwa ! 

O, loae me in the light above ! 

Flee, fl^e, ye mists ! let earth depart : 
Raise nie, and show me what tboti art, 

Gmat sum and centre of the soul ! 
To thee each thouRbt, in silence, tends; 
To thee the saint. In prayer, ajtcends ; 

Thou art the source, the Rulde, tlie foal ; 

The whole is thine, and Uwu the whole.f 

* sir Wm. Jones, vf. p. 417. 

f Concedi, O Padre ! 1* alU e sacra sede 
Monti la mente, e vegga d vivo IbaU^ 
Foote ver bene, onde i>ga\ ben procada. 
Mosira la lace vera aJla mia froaie, 
K polch^ fonoseinto e *l too bd able, 
DeO* alma ferma in Uii tad promt. 
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WhOe fach, liowever* were the philosophical traditions, the popular tra- 
dition appean to have been of a different kind, and as much more ancient as 
it was more extensive. It taught that the disimbodied spirit becomes a ghost 
as soon as it is separated from the corporeal frame ; a thin, misty, or aerial 
form, somewhat larger than life, with a feeble voice, shadowy limbs ; know- 
ledge superior to whiat was possessed while in the flesh ; capable, under par- 
ticular circumstances, of rendering itself visible ; and retaining so much of its 
former features as to be recognised upon its apparition ; in a few instances 
wandering about for a certain period of time after death, but for the most part 
conveyed to a common receptacle situated in the interior of the earth, and 
denominated scheol (SiMBr)* hades (I&k), hell, or the world of shades. 

Such was the general belief of the multitude in almost all countries from a 
very early period of time ; with this difference, that the hades of various 
nations was supposed to exist in some remote situation on the surface of the 
earth, and that of others in the clouds. The first of these modifications of 
the general tradition is still to be traced among many of the African tribes, 
and perhaps all the abori^nal tribes of North America. That most excellent 
man, William Penn, who appears, with some singularities, to have united in 
his character as much moral goodness, natural eloquence, and legislative wis- 
dom, as ever fell to the lot of any one, has sufficiently noticed this fact, in 
regard to the American tribes, in his valuable account of the country, ad- 
dressed to ** The Free Society of Traders of Pennsylvania,** drawn up from 
an extensive and actual survey, and constituting, so far as it goes, one of the 
most important and authentic documents we possess. ** These poor people,** 
says he, ** are under a dark night in things relating to reli^on, to be sure, the 
tradition of it : yet they believe a God and immortality without the help of 
metaphysics ; for they say there is a great king who made them, who dwells 
in a glorious country to the southwardof them, and that the souls of the good 
shall go thither, where thev shall live again.*** And it is upon the faiUi of 
this description that Mr. Pope drew up that admirable and well-known pio- 
ture of the same tradition, that occurs m the first epistle of his Essay on Maa» 
and is known to every one. 

Lo ! the pnor Indian, wlHwe nntatnr'd nlnd, 
Bm* God III eluotfa, or kMira Mm iaUm wind: 
Hl« tnul proud wtUatem nevfY taught to airajr 
Par aa tbc aolar walk or milky way ; 
Yet oimple nainra to Ma bnfia kaa ftrtB 
Bay ond iJm do u d i o f ip ' d MU, an biunMcr baavcn ; 
Suinc aaler world tn drpili oif woods entbrac'd, 
Btmmt happier htend In the wai*ry waale ; 
Where aUivca noca mnre their aatlre huid kahnid, 
No iattda lofawni, uoChriatiana thim far guU. 



The tradition which describes the hades, or invisible world, as seated in 
the clouds, was chiefly common to the Celtic tribes, and particularly to thai 
which at an eariy age peopled North Britain. It is bv far the most reflned 
and picturesque idea that antiquity has oflfered upon the subject, and which 
has consequently been productive, not only of the most sublime, but of the 
most pathetic descriptions to which the genera] tradition has ^ven rise under 
any form. The Celtic bards are full of this imagery ; and it is hence a chief 
characteristic in the genuine productions of Ossian, which, in consequence 
assume a still higher importance as historical records than as fragments oi 
rxquisite poetrv. Let me, in proof of this, quote his fine delineation of the 
spirit of Crugal from a passage in the second book of Fingal, one of his best 
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authenticated poems,* premising that the importance of the errand* which 
it to warn his friends, ** the sons of green Erin,** of impending destnictiouy 
and to advise them to save themselves by retreat, sumciently justifies the 
a|^rition« ** A dark red stream of fire comes down from the hill. Cniffal 
•at upon the beam : he that lately fell by the hand of Swaran striving in toe 
battle of heroes. His face is like the beam of the setting moon : his robes 
are of the clouds of the hill : his eyes are like two decaying flames. Dark is 
the wound on his breast. The stars dim-twinkled through his form : and his 
voice was like the sound of a distant stream. Dim and in tears he stood* 
and stretched his pale hand over the hero. Faintly he raised his feeble voice» 
like the gale of the reedy Lego. * My ghost, O Connal ! is on my native hills« 
but my corse is on the sands of Ullin. Thou shalt never talk with Crugal, 
nor find his lone steps on the heath. I am light as the blast of Cromla, and I 
move like the shadow of mist. Connal, son of Colgar ! I see the dgrk cloud 
of death. It hovers over the plains of Lena. The sons of green Erin shall 
fall. Remove from the field of ghosts.* Like the darkened moon* be retired 
in the midst of the whistling blast.** 

Let us take another very brief but very beautiful example. '* TrenuMxr 
came from his hill at the voice of his mighty son. A cloud, like the steed of 
the stranger, supported his airy limbs. His robe is of the mist of Lano, that 
brings death to the people. His sword is a green meteor half extinguished. 
His face is without form and dark. He sighed thrice over the hero ; and 
thrice -the winds of the night roared around. Many were his words to Oscar. 
He slowly vanished, like a mist that melts on the sunny hiU.** 

The idea of his still pursuing his accustomed occupation of riding with his 
glittering sword (its gliiter now half-extinguished, and of a green hue) on the 
steed of the stranger — a steed won in battle — his own limbs rendered aiiy* 
and the steed dissolved into the semblance of a cloud — ^is not only exquisite 
as a piece of poetic painting but as a fact consonant with the popular tradi- 
tion of all other countries, which uniformly allotted to the shades or ghosts 
of their respective heroes their former passions and inclinations, the pastimes 
or employments to which they had devoted themselves while on earth, and 
the arms or implements they had chiefly made use of. Thus, the Scandina- 
vian bard, Lodbrog, while singing his own death-song, literally translated 
from the Runic into Latin by Olaus Wormius, and transferring, in like man- 
ner, the pursuits of his life to his pursuits after death: ** In the halls of our 
father Balder I know seats are prepared, where we shall soon drink all out 
of the hollow sculls of our enemies. In the house of the mighty Odin no 
brave man laments death. I come not with the voice of despair to Odin*s hall.**| 

The same popular belief was common to the Greeks and Romans. Thus, 
^fineas, according to Virgil, in his descent to the infernal regions, beholds the 
shades of the Trojan heroes still panting for fame, and amusing themselves 
with the martial exercises to which they had been accustomed, and with airy 
semblances of horses, arms, and chariots : 

The chief surveyed full many a nhadnwy car, 
Ilhivive arms, and cuurnTs train'd for wur. 
I'heir lance« fix*d in earth, their vtecds around, 
Now free from hnmew, grawi the mindc ground. 
The love of hort<*s which they had, alive, 
And care of chariots, after death survive^- 

Virgil, while true to the tradition of his country, is well known to have 
copied his description from Homer ; and in Homer's time the same popular 

• See Report of Uie Committee of the Highland Society of Scotland appointed to inauire into die Natura 
•fid Authenticity of the Poems of Osslaii, drawn up, according to the DIrectioiia of tlie ConmitteOk by 
Henry Uackenzle, Esq. Its Convener or Chairman, p. 153, aod p. 190—960. 

t See Blair's Oitsertatioo on Osslan, 

I Arma procul, curmaque virdm mirstur inanea. 
Stant terrA defize haste, passlmque solull 
Per campos paaeontur equi ; qu« gratia cunAm 
Armoramque fait vtvis, que cura nitentea 
Faaeere equoi ; eadem aeqaltar teUtire rematos. 
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tradition wu common to the Jews, and runs through almost all their poetry. 
It is thus Isatah, who was nearly contemporary with Homer, satinzes the ful 
of Belshazzar, ch. xiv. 9. 

Tlie lowemMwt Hell it in modon (brthte, 
To ouofrmtulMe Uiy arrival: 
Fur ilie« aiouwih lie the mmhtt dbao, 
All tbe chi«<Uli» of tbe tarth. 

The term miohtt dead is peculiarlv emphatic. The Hebrew word if D*Kfi*i 
(Rephaim), the ** gigantic spectres/* ** the magnified and mighty ghoet ;** ex« 
hibiting, as I have already observed, a form larger than life, or, as Juvenal 
has admirably expressed it upon a similar occasion, xiii. 881, 



•Major tanago 



IlamaaA 

A more titan mortnl make: 

whence the term Rephaim is rendered in the Septuagint, Vwrn^dtt and by Theo- 

dotion, rfymtrrti. 

To the same effect, Ezekiel, about a century afterward, in his sublime pro- 
phecy of the destruction of Egypt, a piece of poetry that has never been sur- 
passed in any age or country ,'ch. xxxii. 18 — 26. I can only quote a few verses, 
and I do it to prove that the tradition common to other nations, that the ghost* 
of heroes were surrounded in hades, or the invisible world, with a shadowy 
semblance of their former dress and instruments of war, was equally com- 
mon to Judea. 

V. S. WaQ ! Bon of Man. fbr malUtudlnout Egypt, 
Yea, down kl bcr be caet. 
Like tbe daufbiera of the renowned natkMia, 
.Into tbe netber part* nf ihe rarth, 
ArocMif tboee ibat bave dascended Into the pit. 
Thott ! Ibat aurpamart In beauty ! 
Gel tliae down.— 
To the »word te the aarrmdered : 
Draw him Ibnb, and all hie fmtMt, 
Tbe cbieftaine of tlie MiaaxY obao (q^MB*)) 
Call tn Mm and hh auilliartoi 
From the Inwcat drpifM of bell, — 
V. 97. To tbe grave wbn liave deaeended 
With their Inrtrumenta of war : 
With their aworda placed andcr their heada. 

From what quarter this p6pular and almost universal tradition was derired* 
or in what age it originated, we know not. I have said that it appears to be 
more ancient than any of the traditions of the philosophers ; and in sappoit 
of this opinion, I chiefly allude to one or two hints at it that are scattered 
throughout the book of Job, which 1 must again take leave to regard as the 
oldest composition that has descended to us. I do not refer to the fearful and 
unnvalled description of the spectre that appeared to Eliphaz, because the 
narrator himself does not seem to have regarded this as a numan image, but. 
among other passa;[es,*to the following part of the afflicted patriaich*s severe 
mvectjve against his friend Bildad : 

Tea the Hivvrr •■*• art told opta ftvai below, 

The Sniidi aad their tahabliaala. 

Rata, la nak^d before him ; 

Aad Durainmoa hath no eovartag. 

Bildad had been tamting Job with ready-made and proverbial speeches I 
and there can be no doubt that this of Job% in reply, is of the same sort ; 
imbued with popular tradition, bat a tradition not entering into the philoso- 
phical creed either of himself or of any of his friends ; for throughout the 
whole scope of the argimieDt upon the important qoeetkm of a future beiagt 

Oh. If. 11. 
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the immortality and separate existence of the soul are never once broo^ for- 
ward ; every ray of hope bein;* as I have already obsenred* derived from the 
doctrine of a future resurrection of the body. 

In many parts of the world, though not in all, this common tradition of the 
people was carried much farther, and, under different modificationsy made to 
develope a very important and correct doctrine ; for it was believed, in most 
countries, that this hell, hades, or invisible world, is divided into two veiy dis- 
tinct and opposite regions by abroad and impassable gulf; that the one is a 
seat of happiness, a paradise, or Elysium, and the other a seat of miseiy, a 
Gehenna, or Tartarus ; and that there is a supreme magistrate and an impar- 
tial tribunal belonging tp the infernal shades, before which the ghost must ap- 
pear, and by which he is sentenced to the one or the other, according to the 
deeds done m the body. 

Egypt is generally said to have been the inventress of this important and 
valuable part. of the common tradition ; and, undoubtedly, it is to be found in 
the earliest records of Egyptian history : but from the wonderful conformity of 
its outlines to the parallel doctrine of the Scriptures, it is probable that it hasastill 
higher origin, and that it constituted a part of the patriarchal or antediluvian 
creed, retained in a few channels, though forgotten or obliterated in others ; 
and consequently, that it was a divine communication in a very early age. 

Putting by all traditionary information, however, there were many j^ilo- 
sophers of Greece who attempted to reason upon the subject, and seemed 
desirous of abiding by the result of their own argument. Of these the prin- 
cipal are, Socrates, Plato, and Epicurus. The first is by far the most entitled 
to our attention for the simplicity and clearness of his conception, and the 
strength of his belief. Unfortunately, we have no satisfactory relic of the 
great chain of induction by which he was led to so correct and happy a con- 
clusion ; for we must not confound his ideas with those of Plato, who has too 
frequently intermixed his own with them. From the lucid and invaluable 
MBMORABiLU of his disciplc Xenophon, however, we have historical grounds 
for affirming that whatever may have been the train of his reasoning, it led 
him to a general assurance that the human soul is allied to the Divine Being, 
yet not by a participation of essence, but by a similarity of nature ; and hence 
that the existence of good nieit will be continued after death in a state in 
which they will be rewarded for their virtue. Upon the future condition of 
the wicked, Socrates appears to have said but little ; he chiefly speaks of it 
as being less happy than that of the virtuous : and it has hence been con- 
ceived that, as he thought the sole hope of immortality to the good man was 
founded upon his becoming assimilated to the divine nature, he may have 
imagined that the unassimilated soul of the wicked would perish with its body ; 
and the more so, as he allowed the same common principle or faculty of rea- 
son, though in a subordinate degree, to all other animals as to man ; and 
hence, again, gave sufficient proof that he did not regard this principle as 
necessarily incorruptible. To me, however, his opinion seems rather to have 
been of a contrary kind, importing future existence and punishment. 

Upon this sublime subject, indeed' he appears at times to have been not 
altogether free from anxiety : but it is infinitely to his credit, and evinces a 
testimony in favour of the doctrine itself far more powerful than the force of 
argument, and even breathing of divine inspiration, that, in his last moments, 
he triumphed in the persuasion of its truth, and had scarcely a doubt upon his 
mind. When the venerable sage, at this time in his seventieth year, took the 
poisoned cup, to which he had been condemned by an ungrat jful country, he 
alone stood unmoved while his friends were weeping around him: he 
upbraided their cowardice, and entreated them to exercise a manliness worthy 
of the patrons of virtue : " It would, indeed," said he, " be inexcusable in me 
to despise death if I were not persuaded that it will conduct me into the pre- 
sence of the gods, the righteous governors of the universe, and into the 
society of just and good men : but I draw confidence from the hope that 
something of man remains after death, and that the state of the good will be 
much better than that of the bad." He drank the deadlv cup, and shortly 
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•flerwird expired. Sach was the end of the virtiMms Socrates ! ^ A story,** 
•ays Cicero, ** which I never read without tears.*'* 

The soul of the Platonic system is a much more scholastic compound than 
*hat of the Socratic; it is in truth a motley triad produced by an emanation 
from the Deity or Eternal Intelligence, uniting itself with some portion of the 
•oul of the world, and some portion of matter. In his celebrated Phsdo, 
Plato distinctly teaches, and endea? ours to pro? e, that this compound struc- 
ture had a pre-existent being, and is immortal in its own nature ; and that as 
it did exist in a separate state antecedently to its union with the body, it will 
probably continue to exist in the same manner after death. There are rari- 
ous other arguments in favour of its immortality introduced into the same 
dialogue, and, like the present, derived from the different tenets of his own 
fanciful theory ; in ho respect more cogent, and only calculated for the me« 
ridian of the schools. 

Ill the writings of Aristotle there is nothing which decisively determines 
whether he thought the human soul mortal or immortal ; but the former is 
most probable from the notion he entertained concerning its nature and ori- 
gin ; conceiving it to be an intellectual power, externally transmitted into the 
human body from the eternal intelligence, the common source of rationality 
to human beings. Aristotle does not inform His readers what he conceived 
the principle, thus universally communicated, to consist of; but there is no 
proof that he supposed it would continue after the death of the body.f 

The grand opponent of the sours immortahty, however, among the Greeks, 
was Epicurus. He conceived it to be a fine, elastic, subl inflated, spiritualized 
gas or aura, composed of the most subtle parts of the atmosphere, as caloric, 
pure air, and vapour,^ introduced into the system in the act of respiration* 
peculiarly elaborated by peculiar organs, ai^d united with a something still 
lighter, still rarer, and more active than all the rest ; at that time destitute of 
name, and incapable of sensible detection, offering a wonderful resemblance 
to the electric or Galvanic gas of modem times. In the words of Lucre- 
tius, who has so accurately and elegantly described the whole of the Epicu- 
rean system : 

Pniktti ptuffum iMeC Imm nstim, witKwtniM ; 

N«e na^ Ittc iofhi qakSquam eM In eorptm notUo ; 

Alqtw uiinM «il aaiiiiB pcoporro lotliit IpM.^ 

Fir ftwn all TWoa Uil* proAmndly lurks, 
Thrimfh the wbol» •]r«i«m*« otiiMMt defilh dURMM, 
4Bd Utm M «Ni« of •'•o the bouI itatU. 

The soul thus produced, Epicunis affirmed, must be material, because we 
can trace it issuing from a material source ; because it exists, and exists 
alone in a material system ; is nourished by material food ; grows with 
the growth of the body; becomes matured with its maturity; declines 
with its decay ; and hence, whether belonging to man or brutes, must die 
with Its death. 

But this is to suppose that every combination of matter, and every princi- 
ple and Quality connected with matter, are eauallv submitted to our senses, 
and ef]ually comprehended by them. It has already appeared that we cannot 
determine for certain whether one or two of the principles which enter into 
the composition of the soul, upon this philosopher*s own system, are matter, 
or something superior to matter, and, consequently, a distinct essence blended 
with it, out of the animal fabric as well as in it. Yet if they be matter, and 
the soul thus consists of matter, of a matter far lighter, more subtilized and 
active than that of the body, it does not follow that it must necessarily 
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perish with the body. The very minute heartlet, or corcle, which every oa9 
iQUSt have noticed in the heart of a walnut, does not perish with the solid 
mass of the shell and kernel that encircle it : on the contrary, it survives this, 
and gives birth to the future plant which springs from this substance, draws 
hence its nourishment, and shoots higher and higher towards the heavens as 
the grosser materials that surround the corcle are decaying. In liko man- 
ner, the decomposition of limestone, instead of destroying, sets at liberty the 
light gas that was imprisoned in its texture ; and the gay and gaudy but- 
terfly mounts into the skies from the dead and mouldering cerement by which 
it was lately surrounded. Matter is not necessarily corruptible under any 
form. The Epicureans themselves, as well as the best schools of modern 
philosophy, believed it to be solid and unchangeable in its elementary parti- 
cles. Crystallized into granitic mountains, we. have innumerable instances 
of its appearing to have resisted the united assaults of time and tempests ever 
since the creation of the world. And in the light and gaseous texture in 
which we are at present contemplating it, it is still more inseparable and dif- 
ficult of decomposition. Whether material oi immaterial, therefore, it does 
not necessarily follow, even upon the principles of this philosophy itself, that 
the soul must be necessarily corruptible ; nor does it, moreover, necessarily 
follow that, admitting it to be incorruptible or immortal in man, it must be 
so in brutes. Allowing the essence to be the same, the difference of its modi- 
fication, or elaboration, which, this philosophy admits, produces the different 
degrees of its perfection, may also be sufficient to produce a difference in its 
power of duration. And for any thing we know to the contrary, while some 
material bodies may be exempt from corruption, there may be some imma- 
terial bodies that are subject to it. * 

The philosophers of Rome present us with nothing new ; for they merely 
followed the dogmas of those of Greece. Cicero, though -he has given us 
much of the opinions of other writers upon the nature and duration of the 
soul, has left us almost as little of his own as Aristotle has done. Upon the 
whole, he seems chiefly to have favoured the system of Plato. Seneca and 
Epictetus were avowed and zealous adherents to the principles of the Stoics ; 
and Lucretius to those of Epicurus. 

Upon the whole, philosophy seems to have made but an awkward handle 
of the important question before us. A loose and glimmering twilight ap- 
pears to have been common to most nations: but the more men attempted to 
reason upon it, at least with a single exception or two, the more they doubted 
and became involved in difficulties. They believed and ihey disbelieved, 
they hoped and they feared, and life passed away in a state of perpetual 
anxiety and agitation. But this was not all : perplexed, even where they 
admitted the doctrine, about the will of the Deity, and the mode of securing 
his favour after death, with their own abstruse speculations they intermixed 
the religion of the multitude. They acknowledged the existence of the po- 
pular divinities ; clothed them with the attributes of the Eternal ; and, anxious 
to obtain their benediction, were punctilious in attending at their temples, 
and united in the sacrifices that were presented. Even Socrates, amid the 
last words he uttered, desired Crito not to forget to offer for him the cock 
which he had vowed to Esculapius.* 

In effect, the whole of the actual knowledge possessed at any time appears 
to have been traditionary : for we may well doubt whethe?, without such a 
basis to have built upon, philosophy would ever have started any well- 
grounded opinion in favour of a future state. And this traditionary know- 
ledge seems to have been of two kinds, and both kinds to have been delivered 
at a very early age of the world — the immortality of the soul, and the final 
resurrection of the body. From the preceding sketch it seems reasonable to 
suppose that both these doctrines (unquestionably beyond the reach of mere 
human discovery) were divinely communicated to the patriarchs ; and amid 
the growing wickedness of succeeding times, gradually forgotten and lost 

* Xenoph. Mem. 1 iv. Plat. Apol. Laert. U. 
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•igfht of : in some quarters one of them beinff slightly preserved, in some 
quarters the other, and in one or two regions, both. 

In this last division it is highly probable we are to class the Hebrews at 
the epoch of Moses : and hence, perhaps, the reason why neither of these doc- 
trines is especially promulgated in any part of his institutes. But in subse* 
quent times both appear to have lost much of their force even among this 
people. The Phansees and Caraites, iAdeed, whose opinions (whatever might 
be their practice) were certainly the most orthodox, supported them; but 
they are. well known to have been both relinquished by the Sadducees, and 
one of them (the resurrection) by the Essenes. Solomon, whose frequent use 
of Arabisms evidently betrays the elegant school in which he had chiefly 
studied, appears with the language to have imbibed the philosophy of the 
Arabian peninsula ; and hence, to have admitted (in direct opposition to the 
Essenes, who drew their creed from India) the doctrine of the resurrection 
of the body and a state of retribution* while he disbelieved the doctrine of the 
separate immortality of the soul : and the distinction ought to be constantly 
kept in view while perusing his writings, since otherwise they may appear in 
different places to contradict themselves. Thus, in order to confound the 
pomp and pageantry of the proud and the powerful, and to show them the 
vanity and nothingness of life, he adverts to the last of these doctrines and 
confines himself to it. Eccl. iii. 19, 20. ** That which befalleth the sons of 
men befalleth beasts, even the same thing befalleth them : as the one dieth so 
dieth the other ; yea, they have all one breath (or spirit), so that a man hath 
no pre>eminence above a beast, for all is vanity : all go unto one place ; all 
are of the dust, and all turn to dust again.^ But when addressing nimself to 
the young and giddy pursuer of pleasure, in order to alarm him in the midst 
of his gay and licentious career, he as distinctly alludes and as carefully con- 
fines himself to the first of these doctrines. His language then is, ch. xi. 9, 
** Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth,** — and tread as tnou wilt the fiowery 

giths of indulgence and pleasure ; ** but know thou that for all these things 
od will bring thee into judgment.** There is an equal point, a keen and 
forcible moral in both addresses, and which could not fail to strike the heart 
of those to whom they were respectively delivered. 

It has been said by some writers that the judgment here referred to relates 
to the present world, and must be so interpreted to avoid the self-contradic- 
tion I nave just adverted to. But the wisdom of Solomon stands in no need 
of the feeble and rushlight illumination of such commentators : nor could it 
ever be so said by any critic who has diligently attended to the mixed lan- 
guage of Solomon*s diction, or rather to the Arabisms he so frequently indulges 
in; and who, from this and various other sources, has traced out that his 
early studies must have been passed in Arabia, or under the superintendence 
of Arabian tutors ; and who, at the same time, calls to mind that the Idumanin 
cities of Dedan and Teman had the same classical character at Jerusalem 
that the cities of Athens and Corinth had at Rome. 

But are we still abandoned to the same unfixed and shadowy evidence, 
with just light enough to kindle the hope of immortality, and darkness enou^ 
to strangle it the moment it is bom 1 Beset as the world is at all times with 
physical and moral evils, and doubly beset as it is at present ; while rirtne, 
patriotism, and piety are bleeding at every pore ; while the sweet influences 
of the heavens seem turned to bitterness, tlie natural constellations of the 
»>diac to have been pulled down from their high abodes, and vice, tyranny, 
and atheism to have usurped their places, and from their respective ascend- 
ants, to be breathing mildew and pestilence over the pale face of the astonished 
earth,* is it to the worn-out traces of tradition, or the dubious fancies of phi- 
loiophy, that this important doctrine is alone intrusted! — a donuine not 
more vital to the hopes of man than to the Justice of the Peity I — No ; the 
fulness of the times has at length arrived : the veil of separation is drawn 
•aide i the mighty and mysterious truth is published by a voice from hetven ; 

• TMf Itctwt WM MifWii *utac ito p«tod of lat 
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it is eng^ved on pages of adamant, and attested by the affirmation of the 
Godhead. It tells us, in words that cannot lie, that the soul is immortal from 
its birth ; that the strong and inextinguishable desire we feel of future being 
is the true and natural impulse of a high-born and inextinguishable principle: 
and that the blow which prostrates the body and imprisons it in the grave» 
gives pinions to the soaring spirit, and crowns it with freedom and triumph. 
But this is not all : it tells us, too, that gross matter itself is not necessarily 
corruptible : that the freedom and triumph of the soul shall hereafter be ex- 
tended to the body ; that this corruptible shall put on incorruption, this mortal 
immortality, and a glorious and beatified reunion succeed. By what means 
such reunion is to be accomplished, or why such separation should be neces- 
sary, we know not, — for we know not how the union was produced at firsL 
They are mysteries that yet remain locked up in the bosom of the great 
Creator, and are as inscrutable to the sage as to the savage, to ths philosopher 
as to the schoolboy ; — thev are left, and perhaps purposely, to make a mock 
at all human science ; and, while they form the groundwork of man's future 
happiness, forcibly to point out to him that his proper path to it is through 
the gate of humility. 



LECTURE III. 

ON miMiLN UNDERSTANDING. 



Having taken a brief survey of the essence and duration of the soal« mind, 
or intelligent principle, as far as we have been able to collect any informa- 
tion upon this abstruse subject, from reason, tradition, and revelation, let us 
now proceed, with equal modesty and caution, to an examination into its 
faculties, and the mode by which they develope themselves, and acquire 
knowledge. 

** All our knowledge," observes Lord Bacon, " is derived from experience." 
It is a remark peculiarly characteristic of that comprehensive judgment with 
"which this great philosopher at all times contemplated the field of nature, 
and which has been assumed as the common basis of every system that has 
since been fabricated upon the subject. " Whence," inquires Mr. Locke, 
'^ comes the mind by that vast store which the busy and boundless fancy of 
man has painted on it with an almost endless variety ? Whence has it all 
the materials of reason and knowledge t 1 answer, in a word, from expt- 
rience. In this all our knowledge is founded ; from this the whole emanates 
and issues." M. Degerando, and, in short, all the French pliilosophers of the 
present day, in adopting Locke's system, have necessarily adopted this im- 
portant maxim as the groundwork of their reasoning; and though, as a 
general principle, it has been lately called in question by a few of the ablest 
advocates for what they have ventured to denominate the Theory of Common 
Sense, and especially by Professor Stewart,* as I may perhaps find it neces- 
s^vy to notice more particularly hereafter, it is sufficient for the present to 
observe that the shrewd and learned projector of this theory. Dr. Reid, admits 
it in its utmost latitude : *' Wise men," says he, '^ now agree or oueht to 
agree in this, that there u but one way to the knowledge of nature's Tsootis, the 
fooy of observation and experiment. By our constitution we have a strong 
propensity to trace particular facts and observations to general rules, and to 
apply such general rules to account for other effects, or to direct us in the 

Production of them. This procedure of the understanding is familiar to every 
uman creature in the common affairs of life, and it is the only ons bt 

WHICH ANT REAL DISCOVERT IN PHIL080PHT CAN BE MADB."t 

Now the only mode by which we can obtain experience is by the use and 

* PhilaL Emati, vol i p. 1S3. \ Inqulrjr into Um Hamui Mind, p, % 
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•xercise of the leiites, which have been given to us for tliis purpose, and 
which, to speak figuratively, may be regarded as the fingers of the mind in 
feeling its way forward, and opening the shutters to the admission of that 
pure and invigorating light, which in consequence breaks in upon it. 

It roust be obvious, however, to every one who has attended to the opera- 
tions of his senses, that there never is, nor can be, any direct communication 
between the mind and the external objects the mind perceives, which are 
usually, indeed, at some distance from the sense that gives notice of them. 
Thus, in looking at a tree, it is the eye alone that really beholds the tree, 
while the mind only receives a notice of its presence, by some means or 
other, from the visual organ. So in touching this table, it is my hand alone 
that comes in contact with it, and communicates to my mind a knowledge of 
its hardness and other qualities. What, then, is the medium by which such 
communication is maintained, which induces the mind, seated as it is in some 
undeveloped part of the brain, to have a correspondent perception of the form, 
size, colour, smell, and even distance of objects with the senses which are 
seated on the surface of the body ; and which, at the same time that it con- 
veys this information, produces such an additional eflfect, that the mind is able 
at its option to revive the perception, or call up an exact notion or idea of 
these qualities at a distant period, or when the objects themselves are no 
longer present I Is there, or is there not, any resemblance between the ex- 
ternal or sensible object and the internal or mental idea or notion ? If there 
be a resemblance, in what does that resemblance consist ? and how is it pro- 
duced and supported 1 Does the external object throw off" representative like- 
nesses of itself in films, or under any other modification, so fine as to be able* 
like the electric or magnetic aura, to pass without injury from the object to 
the sentient organ, and from the sentient organ to the sensory 1 Or has the 
mind itself a faculty of producing, like a looking-glass, accurate countersigns, 
intellectual pictures, or images, correspondent with the sensible images com- 
municated from the external object to the sentient organ 1 If, on the eon- 
irarr, there be no resemblance, are the mental perceptions mere notions or 
intellectual symbols excited in it by the action of the external sense ; which, 
while they bear no similitude to the qualities of the object discerned, kniwer 
the purpose of those qualities, as letters answer the purpose of sounds ? Or 
are we sure that there is any external world whatever 1 any thing beyond the 
intellectual principle that perceives, and the sen^tions and notions that are 
perceived ; or even any thing bevond those sensations and notions, those im- 
pressions and ideas themselves f 

Several of these questions may perhaps appear in no small degree whim- 
sical and brain-sick, and more worthy of St. Luke*s than of a scientific insti- 
tution. But all of them, and perhaps as many more of a temperament as 
wild as the wildest, have been asked, and insisted upon, and supported again 
and again in diflerent ages and countries, by philosophers of the clearest in- 
tellects in other respects, and who had no idea of labourinf^ under any such 
mental infirmity, nor ever dreamed of the necessity of being blistered and 
taking ph^ic* 

There is scarcely, however, an hypothesis which has been started in 
modem times that eannoi look for iu prototype or suggestion among the 
ancients; and it win hence be found roost advantageous, and may perhaps 
prove the shortest way to begin at the fountain-head, and to trace the diilerent 
corrsnts which have ilowed from it. That fountain-head is Greece, or at 
least we may so regard it on the present oceasioo; and the plan whichi shall 
request leave to pursue in the general inquiry before us will be, first of all, to 
take a rapid sketch of the roost celebrated speculations upon this subject to 
which this weU-raring of wisdom has given rise; next, to follow up the chief 
lamifications which have issued from them in later periods ; and, lastly, to 
sommon, as by a auo warrmUh the more prominent of those of our own day 
Id appear pertooiuiy before the bar of this enlightened tribunal, for the por- 

• In Sh •Mkar't tlMF vT Mtildw, ««i Hr .^ 4S. tStt. IL ISB 
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pose of trying their comparative pretensions, and of submitting them to your 
impartial award. 

The principal systems that were started among the philosophers of Greece 
to explain the origin and value of human knowledge were those of Plato, of 
Aristotle, of Epicurus, and of the skeptics, especially Pyrrho and Arcesilas ; 
and the principal systems to which they have given birth in later or modem 
times, are those of Des Cartes, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Hartley, Kant, and 
the Scottish School of Common Sense, at the head of, which we are to place 
t)T. Reid. 

I had occasion to observe, in our first series of lectures,* that it was a dogma 
common to many of the Greek schools, that matter, though essentially eter 
Dal, is also, in its primal and simple state, essentially amorphous, or desti- 
tute of all form and quality whatever ; and I farther remarked, that the ground- 
work of this dogma consisted in a belief that form and quality are tne con- 
trivance of an intelligent agent ; while matter, though essentially eternal, is 
essentially unintelligent. Sf atter, therefore, it was contended, cannot possi- 
bly assume one mode of form rather than another mode ; for if it were capa- 
ble of assuming any kind, it must have been capable of assuming every kind« 
and of course of exhibiting intelligent effects without an intelligent cause. 

Form, then, according to the Platonic schools, in which this was princi- 
pally taught, existing distinct from matter by the mere will of the Great First 
Cause, presented itself, from all eternity, to his wisdom or /o^«, in every 
possible variety ; or, in other words, under an infinite multiplicity of incor- 
poreal or intellectual patterns, exemplars, or archetypes, to which the founder 
of this school gave the name of ideas ; a term that has descended without any 
mischief into the popular language of our own day ; but which, in the hands 
of the schoolmen, and various other theorists, has not unfrequently been pro- 
ductive of egregious errors and abuses.* By the union of these intellectual 
archetypes with the whole or with any portion of primary or incorporeal mat- 
ter, matter immediately becomes imbodied, assumes palpable forms, corres- 
pondent with the archetypes united with it, and is rendered an object of per- 
ception to the external senses ; the mind, or intelligent principle itself, how- 
ever, which is an emanation from the Great Intelligent Cause, never perceiv- 
ing any thing more than the intellectual or formative ideas of objects as they 
are presented to the senses, and reasoning concerning them by those ideas 
alone. 

It must be obvious, however, that the mind is possessed of many ideas 
which it could not derive from a material source. Such are all those that re- 
late to abstract moral truths and pure mathematics. And to account for 
these, it was a doctrine of the Platonic philosophy, that, besides the sensible 
world, there is also an intelligible world ; that the mind of man is equally 
connected with both, though the latter cannot possibly be discerned by cor- 
poreal organs ; and that, as the mind perceives and reasons upon sensible ob- 
jects by means of sensible archetypes or ideas, so it perceives and reasons 
upon intelligible objects by means of intelligible ideas. 

The only essential variation from this hypothesis which Aristotle appears 
to have introduced into his own, consists in his having clothed, if I may be 
allowed the expression, the naked ideas of Plato, with the actual qualities of 
the objects perceived ; his doctrine being, that the sense, on perceiving or 
being excited by an external object, conveys to the mind a real resemblance 
of it ; which, however, though possessing form, colour, and other qualities of 
matter, is not matter itself, but an unsubstantial image, like the picture in a 
mirror; as though the mind itself were a kind of mirror, and had a power of 
reflecting the image of whatever object is presented to the external senses. 
This unsubstantial image or picture, in order to distinguish it from the intel- 
lectual pattern or idea of Plato, he denominated a phantasm. And as he sup- 
ported with Plato the existence of an intelligible as well as of a sensible 
world, it was another part of his hypothesis that, while things sensible ar« 

^ Senes i Lecture IL 
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perceived by sensible phantasms, things intelligible are perceived by intelligi- 
Die phantasms; and consequently that virtue and vice, truth and falsehood, 
time, space, and numbers, have all their pictures and phantasms, as well as 
plants, houses, and animals. 

Kpicurus admitted a part of this hypothesis* and tnuf^lu it contemporane.- 
ously at Mitylene, but the greater part he openly opposed and ridiculed. He 
concurred in the doctrine that the mind perceives sensible objects by means 
of sensible images ; but he contended that those images are as strictly mate- 
rial as the objects from which they emanate ; and that if we allow them to 
possess material qualities, we must necessarily allow them at the same time 
to possess the substance to which such qualities appertain. Kpicurus, (here- 
fore, believed the perceptions of the mind to be real and substantial elHgies, 
and to these effigies he gave the name of tU^^Xa (idola), or species, in contra- 
distinction to the unsubstantial phantasms of Aristotle, and the intellectual or 
formative ideas of Plato, He maintained that all external objects are per- 
petually throwing oflf line alternate waves of different flavours, odours, co- 
lours, shapes, and other qualities ; which, by striking against their appropriate 
senses, excite in the senses themselves a perception of the qualities and 
presence of the parent object ; and arc immediately conveyed by the sentient 
channel to the chamber of the mind, or sensory, without any injury to their 
texture : in the same manner as heat, light, and magnetism pervade solid sub- 
stances, and still retain their integrity. And he affirmed, farther, that instead 
of the existence of m imaginary intelligible world, throwing oflf intelligible 
images, it is from the sensible or material world alone that the mind, by the 
exercise of its proper faculties, in union with that of the corporeal senses, 
derives every branch of knowledge, physical, moral, or mathematical. 

If this view of the abstruse subject before us bo eorrect, as I flatter myself 
it is, I may recapitulate in few words, that the external perceptions of the 
mind are, accordmg to Plato, the primitive or intellectual patterns from which 
the forms and other qualitieii of objects have been taken; according to Aris- 
totle, unsubstantial pictures of tHern, as though reflected from a mirror ; and» 
according to Kpicurus, substantial or material effigies ; such perceptions be 
ing under the flrst view of them denominated ideas ; under the second, phan- 
tasms; under the third, idola, or species. 

While such were the flxed and promulgated tenets of Plato, Aristotle, and 
Kpicurus, there wore other philosophers of Greece, or who at least have been 
so denominated, that o^ienly professed themselves to be without tenets of any 
kind ; who declared that nothing was known or could l)e known upon any 
subject ; and who, consequently, inculcated a universal skepticism. Of this 
delirious class of disputants, who were suffered to wander at large without a 
strait waistcoat, there arc two that are pre-eminently entitled to our atten- 
tion, Pyrrho ^ind Arcesilas. Pyrrho studied first in the atomic school of De- 
mocrilufi, and seems to have lost his senses upon the question of the infinite 
divisibility of matter, a question which has not unfrequently given birth to the 
same disease in modem times. He first doubted the solidity of its elemen- 
tary atoms, — he next found out, that if these be not solid, every thing slips 
away from the fingers in a moment-^he external world becomes a mere show 
— and there is no truth or sohdity in any thing. He was not abie to prove the 
solidity of the elementary atoms of matter. He hence doubted of every 
thing ; advised all the world to do the same ; and established a school for the 
purpose of inculcating tliis strange d<K*trine. In every other respect he was 
a man of distinguished a<*complishments, and so highly esteemed by his 
countrymen, as to have tieen honoured with the dignity of chief priest, and 
exempted from public taxation. But to such a formidable extreme did this 
disease of skepticism carry him, that one or more of his friends, as we are 
gravely told in history, were obliged lo accompany him wherever he went, 
that he might not be run over bv carriages, or fall down precipices. Yet he 
contrived, by some means or other, to live longer than most men of caution 
and common sense ; for we find htm at last dying of a natural death, at the 
good old age of ninety. 
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Arcesilas was one of the successors to Plato in the academic chairs and 
founder of the school that has been known bv the name of the Middlb Aca- 
demy. Plato, in his fondness for intellectual ideas, those creatures of his 
own imagination, had always given a much greater degree of credit to their 
testimony than to that of the objects which compose the material world ; be- 
lieving that the mind was less likely to be imposed upon than the external 
senses. And with so much zeal was this feeling or prejudice followed up by 
Arcesilas, that he soon began to doubt, and advised his scholars to doubt also, 
of the reality of every thing they saw about them ; and at lengrth terminated 
his doubts in questioning the competency of reason itself to decide upon any 
evidence the external senses might produce, though he admitted an external 
world of some kind or other. And upon being reminded, by one of his scho- 
lars, who had a wish to please him, that the only thing which Socrates de- 
clared he was certain of was his own ig^norance, he immediately replied, that 
Socrates had no right to say even that — for that no man could be certain of 
any thing. It was against this unhappy madman, though, in other respects, 
like Pyrrho, excellent and accomplished scholar, that Lucretius directed those 
forcible verses in favour of the truth and testimony of the senses, as the only 
genuine means of acquiring knowledge, which have been so often referred to^ 
and so warmly commended in the controversy of the present day : — 

Who bolds that naught is known, denin be know* 
E*en this, thus owning Uut he nothing knows. 
WiUi sach I ne'er could reason, who, with Ihce 
Retorted, treads the ground just trod belbre. 

Yet grant e'^tn this he knows ; since naught exists 
or truth in things, whence learns be what to know, 
Or what not know r ' What things can give him first 
The notion crude of what is (Use or true T 
What prove aught doubtAil, or of doubt devoid ? 

Search, and this earliest notion thou wilt t^nd 
or truth and ihlsehood, fh>m the senses drawn. 
Nor aught can e*er refVite them ; for what once, 
By truths opposed, their Atlsehood can detect, 
Must claim a trust (hr ampler than themselves. 
Yet what, than these, an ampler trust can claim 
Can reason, born, forsooth, of erring sense. 
Impeach those senses whence alone it springs I 
And which, if Otlse, iu^lf can ne'er be true. 
Can sight correct the ears 1 Can ears the touch ? 
Or touch the tonne's fine flavour ? or, o'er all 
Can smell triumphant rise? Absurd the thought ! 
For every sense a separate Amction boasts, 
A power prescribed : and hence, or soft, or hard, 
Or hot, or cold, to its appropriate sense 
Alone appeals. The gaudy train of hues, 
With their light shades, appropriate thus, alike 
Perceive we ; tastes appropriate powers possess ; 
Appropriate sounds and odours ; and hence, too, 
One sense another ne'er can contravene, ' 

Nor e'en correct itself; since, every hour, 
In every act, each claims an equal fiiith. 

E'en though the mind no real cause could urcv 
Why wliat is square when present, when rerod» 
Cylindric seems, t were dangerous less to adop% 
A cause unsound, than rashly yield at once 
All that we grasp of truth and surety niost i 
Rend all reliance, and root up, forlorn. 
The first firm principles of Ufo and health. 
Fbr not 8:Ane (hils reason, lift itself 
Ends instsnt, if the senses thou distrust, 
And dare some dangerous precipice, or aught 
Against warn'd equal, spuming wtuu is safe. 
Hence all against the senses urg'd is vain ; 
Mere idle rant, and hollow pomp of words. 

As, in a building, if the first lines err. 
If aught impede the plummet, or the rule 
From its Just angles deviate but a hair. 
The total edifice must rise untrue. 
Recumbent, curr'd, O'erhanging, void ofgraee. 
Tumbling or tumbled nrom this first deftct,— 
tio must all reason prove unsound, deduc'd 
From things crested, if the senses err.* 



* Denl«iue, nihil sciri si quis putat, id quoque naseit 
An acirl poasit, dbe.— Lib. iv. 471. 
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It is not to be fupposed that mankind could consent to be inoculated with 
this disease to any g^reat extent, or for any considerable period of time . and 
hence the chief hypotheses that were countenanced at Rome, and till the de- 
cline of the Roman empire, were those of Plato, Aristotle, and Epicurus. 
Durini^ the dark ages, Aristotle seems to have held an undivided sovereignty ; 
and though his competitors came in for a share of power upon the revival of 
literature, he still held possession of the majority of the schools, till, in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, Des Cartes introduced a new hypothesis, 
which served as a foundation for most of the systems or speculations which 
have appeared since. 

With Aristotle and Epicurus Des Cartes contended that the mind perceives 
external objects by images or resemblances presented to it : these images he 
called, after Plato, idecis ; though he neither acceded to the meaning of this 
term as given bv Plato, nor allowed with Aristotle or Epicurus that they pro- 
ceed from the objects tliemselves, and are transmitted to the mind through the 
channel of the senses ; so that the precise signification he attached to this term 
is not clear. With Epicurus he threw away the doctrine of an intellectual 
world ; but contended* in order to supply its place, that the mind has a large 
stock of ideas of its own, implanted by the hand of nature, and not derived 
from the world around us : ideas, therefore, that are strictly innate, and may 
be found on being searched for, though otherwise not necessarily present to 
the mind*s contemplation. Among these the principal are, the idea of thought, 
or consciousness, of God, and of matter; all which may be fully depended 
upon as so many established truths : and hence, upon his hvpothesif , all real 
knowledge flows from an internal source, or, in other words, from the mind 
itself. These ideas can never deceive us, though the senses may do so in 
their report concerning external objects ; and, consequently, such ideas are 
chiefly to be trusted to and reasoned from even in questions that relate to the 
senses. 

In analyzing the idea of thouobt, the mind, according to Aristotle, dis- 
covers it to be a power that has neither extension, figure, local motion, nor 
any other property commonly ascribed to body. In analyzing the idea of 
God, the mind finds piesented to it a being necessarily and eternally existing, 
supremely intelligent, powerful, and perfect, the fountain of all flroodness and 
truth, and the creator of the universe. In analyzing the idea of mattkr, the 
mind perceives it to be a substance possessing no other property than ex- 
tent :— or, in other words, as having nothing else belonging to it than length, 
breadth, and thickness ; that space, possessing equally this property, is a part 
of matter, and consequently that matter is universal, and there is no vacuum. 
From these, and other innate ideas, compared and combined with the ideas 
of sensation, or those furnished to the mmd by the senses, flows, on the hy- 
pothesis of \ye» Cartes, the whole fund of human understanding, or all the 
knowledge that mankind are or can be possessed of. 

There are two fundamental errors, and errors, moreover, of an opposite 
character, that accompany, or rather introduce, this hsrpothesis, and to whieht 
popular as it was at one time, it has at length completely fallen a sacrifice : 
these are the attempting to prove what oumt to be taken for granted, and the 
taking for granted what oiight to be proved. 

The philosophy of Des Cartes sets off with tiippoaing that eyery man it 
moie or less trader the influence of prejudice, and consequently that be cannot 
know the real truth of any thing tiU he has thoroagfaly sifted it It follows, 
necessarily, as a second position, that every man ouffttt, at least once in his 
life, to doubt of every thing, in order to sift it; not, noweyer, like the skep- 
tics of Greece, that, oy such examination, he may be oonfirmad in doobc, but 
that, by obtaining proofs, he may have a settled conyiciion. 

Pull fraught witn these preliminary principles, omr philosopher opens his 
career of knowledge, and while he hinuMlf continues as grave as tne noble 
knight of La Mancha, his kramey ooounencaa alnoel as ludicrooaly. His 
flrsi doobi is, whether he hunself is aliye or in being, and his next, wlielhsr 
a^rbodjisaliyeoriBbeinf sboolhia. lIesooiisatisteshiaMeU;iiowtfir, 
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upon the first point, by luckily finding out that he thinks, and, therefore, says 
he grav^y, I must be alive : Cogito, ergo sum, " I think, and therefore I am.*' 
And he almost as soon satisfies himself upon the second, by feeling with his 
hands about him, and finding out that he can run them ugainst a something 
or a somebody else, against a man or a post. He then returns home to him- 
self once more, overjoyed with this demonstration of his fingers ; and com- 
mences a second voyage of discovery by doubting whether he knows any 
thing besides his own existence, and that of a something beyond him. And 
he now ascertains, to his inexpressible satisfaction, that the soil of his own 
mind is sown with indigenous ideas precisely like that of thought or con- 
sciousness. These he digs up one after another, in order to examine them. 
One of the first that turns up is that of a God : one of the next is an idea that 
informs him that the outside of himself, or rather of his mind, is matter; and 
combining the whole he has thus far acquired with other information ob- 
tained from the same sources, he finds that the people whom he has before 
discovered by means of his hands and eyes call this matter a body, and that 
the said people have bodies of the same kind, and also the same kind of 
knowledge as himself, although not to the same extent or demonstr^ion ; and 
for this obvious reason, because they have not equally doubted and examined. 

It is difficult to be grave upon such a subject. What would be thought or 
said of any individual in the present audience, who should rise up and 
openly tell us that he had been long troubled with doubts whether he really 
existed or not; that his friends had told him he did, and he was inclined to 
believe so ; but that as this belief might be a mere prejudice, he was at length 
determined to try the fact by asking himself this plain question, — " Do I 
think V Is there a person before me but would exclaim, almost instinctively, 
'* Ah ! poor creature, he had better ask himself another plain question, — 
whether he is in his sober senses T* 

If, however, we attempt to examine seriously the mode which M. Des 
Cartes thus proposes of following up his own principles, it is impossible not 
to be astonished at his departure from them at the first outset. Instead of 
doubting of every thing and proving every thing, the very first position before 
him he takes for granted : " I think, therefore I am." Of these two positions, 
he makes the first the proof of the second, but what is the proof of the first 1 
If it be necessary to prove that he is, the very groundwork of his system 
renders it equally necessary to prove that he thinks. But this he does not 
attempt to do : in direct contradiction to his fundamental principles he here 
commits a petitio principii, and takes it for granted. I do not find fault with 
him for taking it lor granted ; but then he might as well have saved himself 
the trouble of manufacturing an imperfect syllogism, and have taken it for 
granted also that he was alive or that he existed, for the last fact must have 
been just as obvious to himself as the first, and somewhat more so to the 
world at large. 

There is another logical error in this memorable enthymeme, or syllogism 
without a head, which ought not to pass without notice ; I mean, that the 
proof does not rim parallel with the predicate, and, consequently, does not 
answer its purpose. The subject predicated is, that the philosopher exists or 
IS alive, and to prove this he afl[irms gratuitously that he thinks. " I think, 
and therefore 1 am." Now, in respect to the extent or parallelism of the 
proof, he might just as well have said " I itch," or " I eat, and therefore I am." 
I will not dispute that in all probability he thought more than he itched, or 
partook of food : but let us take which proof we will, it could only be a proof 
so long as he itched, or was eating; and, consequently, whenever he ceased 
from either of these conditions, upon his own argument, he would have no 
proof whatever of being alive. Now, that he must often have ceased from 
Itching, or eating, there is no difliculty in admitting ; but then he may also at 
times have ceased from thinking, not only in various morbid states of thf 
brain, but whenever he slept without dreaming. And hence, the utmost that 
any such argument could decide in his favour, let us take which kind of proof 
we irill, would be, that he could alternately prove himself to be alive and alter- 
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nately not alive ; that it was obvious to himself that he existed for and during 
the time that he thought, itched, or ate, but that lie had no proof cf existenci; 
as soon as these were over. 

But I have said, that M. Dos Cartes^s philosophy consists not only in de- 
manding proofs where no proofs are necessary, and where the truisms are so 
clear as to render it ludicroii? to ask for them, but in taking for granted pro- 
positions that evidently demand proof. And I now allude to his whole doc- 
trine of innate ideas— of axioms or principles planted in the mind by the hand 
of nature herself, and which are evidently intended to supply the place of the 
mteliigible world of Plato and Aristotle. 

Of these 1 have only produced a small sample, and it is not necessary to 
bring more to market. I^t us state his innate idea of a God. It is, I admit, 
a very reverential, correct, and perfect one, and does him credit as a theolo- 
gist : but I am not at present debating with him as a theologist, but as a logi- 
nan. It is in tnith owing to its very perfection that I object to it ; for there 
is strong ground to suspect, notwithstanding all his care to the contrary, that 
he has obtained it from induction, rather than from impulse ; from an open 
creed, than from a latent principle. If such an idea be innate to him, there 
can be no question that it must be also innate to every one else. Now, it so 
happens that the ideas of other men, in different parts of the world, wander 
from his own idea as far as the north pole from the south. There are 
some barbarians, we arc told, so benighted as to have no idea of a God at all. 
Such, as Mr. Marsden,his Majesty^s principal chaplain in New South Wales, 
informs us, are the very barbarous aboriginal tribes of that vast settlement. 
•• They have no knowledge," says he, ** of any religion, false or true." There 
are others, whose idea of a God has only U*en formed in the midst of gloom 
and terror: and who hence, with miserable ignorance, represent him, in their 
wooden idols, under the ugliest and most hideous character their ^ross 
imagination can suggest. Atheism, in the strictest sense of the term, is at 
this moment, and has been for nearly a thousand years at least, the established 
belief of the majority, or rather of the whole Burman empire ; the funda- 
mental doctrine of whose priesthood consists in a denial that there is any 
such power as an eternal independent essence in the unA'erse ; and that at 
this moment there is any God whatever ; Guadama, their last Boodh, or deity, 
having, by his meritorious deeds, long since reached the supreme good of 
Nigbar, or annihilation ; which is the only ultimate reward in reserve for the 
virtuous among mankind;* while the ideas of the wisest philosophers of 
Greece appear to have fallen far short of the bright exemplar oi M. Des Cartel. 

That Des Cartes himself was pc»ssesscd of this idea at the time he wrote, 
no man can have any doubt ; but what proof have we that he possessed it 
IN5ATCLY, and that he found it among the orioinal fnaifrTURc ur Hts mind 1 

In like manner, he tells us, that his knowledge of matter is derived from 
the same unerring source ; that its idea exists within him, and that this idea 

* Tbe mnfli mithmtlc armnni nf th« f^ftrH n€ llAMthltm whlrh lurre of l«i« jrean W<hi CMMmnitealcd 
to the wnrkl. an* ihnap famWIi^ by Mr. JimImmi, an Amrrlran ut U mk nrn mry^ who ftw tba laaC Ian or iwrHrt 

Kia liaa y»^u MMtkmarf ai laiifiMNi m A*a, baa acquin^ an accurair kitowlrdcr of Um BvnnMi m4 
I, iir Tulf ar ami mctvd kMifiir, aiMl haa tnif«latr«l iht> whnle of the New T^Mamtnt tnin the Iktnnff. 
Hia r«fT inirtriBtlnc arroani nf th^ mminn of HnwHr ami htarollMifiira, aa wen m of tbt nukmai cit wl 
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represents it to be an extended substance, without any other quality, and 
embracing space as a part of itself. Now, if such an idea appertain^ nalurally 
to him, it must, in like manner, appertain naturally to every one. Let me, 
then, ask the audience I have the honour of addressing, whether the same 
notion has ever presented itself, as it necessarily ought to have done; to the 
minds of every one or of any one before me ? and whether they seriously 
believe that space is a part of matter ? So far from it, that I much question 
whether even the meaning of the position is universally understood ; whiK 
with respect to those by whom it is understood, 1 have a shrewd suspicion 
it is not assented to; and that they would even apprehend some trick had 
been played upon them if they should find it in their minds. The good 
father Malebranche, as excellent a Cartesian as ever lived, and who possessed 
withid quite mysticism enough to have succeeded Plato, upon his death, and 
turned Xenocrates out of the chair, suspected that tricks like these are per- 
petually played upon us. For he openly tells us, in his Recherche de la VinU^ 
that ever since the fall, Satan has been making such sad work with our 
senses, both external and internal, that we can only rectify ourselves by a 
vigorous determination to doubt of every thing, after the tned and approved 
Cartesian recipe : and if a man, says he, has only learned to doubt, let him 
not imagine that he has made an inconsiderable progress. And for thia pur- 
pose, he recommends retirement from the world, a solitary cell, and a long 
course of penitence and water-gruel : after which our innate ideas, he tells 
us, will rise up before us at a glance : our senses, which were at first as honesi 
faculties as one could desire to be acquainted with, till debauched in their 
adventure with original sin, will no longer be able to cheat us, we shall see 
into the whole process of transubstantiation, and though we behold nothing 
in matter, we shall behold all things in God. 

It may, perhaps, be conceived that I treat the subject before us somewhat 
too flippantly or too cavalierly. It is not, however, the subject before us 
that I thus treat, but the hypothesis ; and, in truth, it is the only mode in 
which I feel myself able to treat it at all ; for I could as soon be serious over 
the " Loves of the Plants," or " The Battle of the Frogs." And I must here 
venture to extend the remark a little farther, and to add, that there is but one 
hypothesis amid all those that yet remain to be examined, that I shall be able 
to treat in any other manner ; for, excepting in this one, there is not a whit 
of superiority that I can discover in any of them ; and the one I refer to, 
though I admit its imperfections in various points, is that of our own en- 
lightened countryman, Mr. Locke. I may, perhaps, be laughed at in my 
turn, and certainly should be so if I were as far over the Tweed as over the 
Thames, and be told that I am at least half a century behind the times. Yet, 
by your permission, I shall dare the laugh, and endeavour, at least, to put 
merriment against merriment; and shall leave it to yourselves to determine, 
after a full and impartial hepring, who has the best claim to be pleasant. So 
that the study of metaphysics may not, perhaps, appear quite so gloomy and 
repugnant as the writings of some philosophers would represent it. If it 
have its gravity, it may also be found to have its gayety as well; and to 
prove that there is no science in which it better becomes us to adopt the 
maxim of the poet, and to 

Laugh where we may, be ferinua where we can, 
Bui vindicoU) Uie ways of God to man. 
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IJECTURE IV. 

on ttUHUr UHDSESTAlfDUfO. 
(TIM Bobjeet continued.) 

Ih our preceding study we commenced a general survey of the chief opi- 
nions and hypotheses that have heen urged in different periods upon the im- 
girtant suhject of Human Understanding; and, opening our career with the 
reek schools, we closed it with that of Des Cartes. 

Des Cartes, who was horn in 1596, was for nearly a century, the Aristotle 
of his age ; and, although from his very outset he was opposed by his 
contemporaries and literary friends Gassendiand Hobbes, he obtained a com- 
plete triumph, and steadily supported hi^ ascendant, till the physical philo- 
sophy of hiewton, and the metaphysical of Locke, threw an echpse over his 
glory, from which he has now no chance of ever recovering. 

Nothing, however, can prove more effectually the influence which fashion 
operates upon philosophy as well as upon dress, than a glance at the very 
opposite characters by whom the Cartesian svstem was at one and the same 
time principally professed and defended — Malebranche and Spinosa, Leibnitz 
and Bayle. It would, perhaps, be impossible, were we to range through the 
whole scope of philosophical or even of literary biography, to collect a more 
motley and heterogeneous group: the four elements of hot, cold, moistt 
and dr^ cannot possibly present a stronger contrast ; a mystical Catholic, 
a Jewish materialist, a speculative but steady Lutheran, and a universal 
skeptic. 

It was only, however, for want of a simpler and more rational system, that 
Des Cartes continued so long and 40 extensively to govern the metaphysical 
taste of the day. That system was at length given to tlie worid by Mr. 
Locke, and the ** Pamcipu PmLosorauc** fell prostrate before the ** Essat 
coitauumo Human UirDEasTAjrmNO.'* 

This imperishable work made its first appearance in 1689 : it ma^, perhape* 
be somewhat too long ; it may occasionally embrace subjects wbifeh are not 
necessarily connected with it: its terms may not always be precise, nor its 
opinions in every instance correct; but it discovers intnnsic and roost eon- 
vincing evidence that the man who wrote it must have had a head peculiarly 
clear, and a heart peculiarly sound. It is strictly original in its matter, hi^ly 
important in its subject, luminous and forcible in its argument, perspieuoue 
in its style, and comprehensive in its scope. It steers equally clear of all 
former systems : we have nothing of the mystical archetypes of Plato, the 
incorporeal phantoms of Aristotle, or the material species of Epieurus ; we 
are equally without the intelligible worid of the Greek schools, and the in- 
nate ideas of Des Cartes. Passing by all which, from actual experience and 
observation it delineates the features and describes the operations of the 
human mind, with a degree of precision and minuteness which have never 
been exhibited either before or since.* ** Nothing,** says Dr. Beattie, and I 
readily avail myself of the acknowledgment of an honest and enUgfatened 
anugonist, **was farther from the intention of Locke than to encooraffe 
verbal controversv, or advance doctrines favourable to skepticism. To oo 
ffood to mankind by enforcing virtue, illustrating truth, and vindicating 
liberty, was his sincere purpose. His writings are to be reckoned among 
the few books tliat have been productive of rral utility to mankind.**! 

To take this work as a text-book, of which, however, it is well worthy, 
would require a long life instead of a short lecture: and I shall, hence, beg 
leave to submit to you only a very brief summary of the more important pait 
of its system and of the more prominent opinions it incoleates, especkUy to 
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respect to the powers and process of the mind in acquiring^ knowledge. The 
work consists of four divisions, the first of which, however, is merely intro- 
ductory, and intended to clear the ground of that multitude of stroDfr vaA 
deep-rooted weeds at which we have already glanced, and which, under the 
scholastic name of pracognita^ innate ideas, maxims, and dictates, or innate 
speculative and practical principles, prevented the growth of a better hu^ 
vest ; and, to a certain extent, superseded the necessity of reason, educatkm, 
and revelation, of national institutions and Bible societies; by teaching that a 
true and correct notion of God, of self or consciousness, of virtue and Yice, 
and, consequently, of religious and moral duties, is imprinted by nature on 
the mind of every man ; and that we cannot transgress the law thus originaUy 
implanted within us without exposing ourselves to the lash of our own con- 
sciences. Discarding for ever all this jargon of the schools, the Essay before 
us proceeds in its three remaining parts to treat of ideas, which, in the popu- 
lar, and not the scholastic, sense of the term, are the elements of knowledge; 
of WORDS, which are the signs of ideas, and consequently the circulating 
medium of knowledge ; and of knowledge itself, which is the subject propose^ 
and the great end to be acquired. 

The whole of the preceding rubbish, then, being in this manner cleared 
away, the elaborate author proceeds to represent to us the body and mind as 
equally at birth a tabula rasa, or unwritten sheet of paper : as consisting 
equally of a blank or vacuity of impressions, but as equally capable oi 
acquiring impressions by the operation of external objects, and equally and 
most skilfully endowed with distinct powers or faculties for this purpose; 
those of the body being the external senses of sight, hearing, smell, taste, 
and touch ; and those of the mind the internal senses of perception, reason, 
judgment, imagination, and memory.* 

It is possible that a few slight impressions may be produced a short time 
antecedently to birth ; and it is certain that various instinctive tendencies, 
which, however, have no connexion with the mind, are more perfect, because 
more needful, at the period of birth than ever afterward; and we have also 
frequent proofs of an hereditary or accidental predisposition towards parti- 
cular subjects. But the fundamental doctrine before us is by no means 
affected by such collateral circumstances; to the correctness of which our 
most eminent logicians of later times have given their entire suffrage. Thus 
Bishop Butler, and it is not necessary to go farther than this eminent casuist : 
— " In these respects," meaning those before us, " mankind is left by nature 
an unformed, unfinished creature, utterly deficient and unqualified, before the 
acquirement of knowledge, experience, and habits, for that mature state of 
life which was the end of'his creation, considering him as related only to this 
world. The faculty of reason is the candle of the Lord within us ; though 
it can afford no light where it does not shme, nor judge where it has no prin- 
ciples to judge upon."t 

External objecrts first impress or operate upon the outward senses, and 

these senses, by means hitherto unexplained, and, perhaps, altogether inex- 
plicable, immediately impress or operate upon the mind, or excite in it per- 
ceptions or ideas of the presence and qualities of such objects ; the word 
idea being employed in the system before us, not, as we have already hinted 
at, in any of the significations of the schools, but in its broad and popular 
meaning, as importing " whatever a man observes and is conscious to himself 
he has in his mind ;"t whatever was formerly intended by the terms archetype, 
phantasm, species, thought, notion, conception, or whatever else it may be, 
which we can be employed about in thinking.^ And to these effects, without 
puzzling himself with the inquiry how external objects operate upon the 
senses, or the senses upon the mind, Mr. Locke gave the name of ideas of 
sKNSATioN, in allusion to the source from which they are derived. 

* An abstract of thii view of Mr. Locke*R nystf m, ahhrpviated for the ocrasion, the authw foand hinwelf 
called upon to introduce Into hi* Study of Medicine. Vol. iv. p. SO— 55, Sil edit. 19SS. 
t Analogy of Relirion, Natural and Revealed, part i. ch. r. part ii. Conclurton. 
} Locke, booki.cn. I. $3. $Ib. $a 
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But the mind, u we have already observed, has various powers or faculties 
as well as the body ; and they are quite as active and lively in their respective 
functions. In consequence of which the ideas of external objects are not 
only perceived, but retained, thought of, compared, compounded* abstractedy 
doubted, believed, desired ; and hence another fountain, and of a very capa- 
cious (low, from which we also derive id^as, namely, a reflex act or percep- 
tion of the mind^s own operations ; whence the ideas derived from this foun- 
tain are denominated ideas of RBTLBcnoif. 

The ideas, theu, derived from these two sources, and which have some- 
times been called objective, and suBiKcnvB,* constitute all our experience, 
and consequently nil our knowledu:e. Whatever stock of information a man 
may be possessed of, however richly he may be stored with taste, learning, or 
science, if he turn his attention inwards, and diligently examine his own 
thoughts, he will fmd that he has not a single idea in his mind but what has 
been derived from the one or the other of these two channels. But let Hot 
this important observation be forgotten by any one ; that the ideaK the mind 
possesses will be fewer or more numerous, simpler or more diversified, clear 
or confused, according to the number of the objects or subjects presented to 
it, and the extent of its reflection and examination. Thus, a clock or a land- 
scape may be for ever before our eyes, but unless we direct our attention to 
them, and study their different parts, although we cannot be deceived in their 
being a clock or a landscape, we can have but a very confused idea of their 
character and composition. The ideas presented to the mind, from which of 
these two sources soever derived, or, in other words, whether objective or 
subjective, are of two kinds, simple and complex. 

Simple ideas consist of such as are limited to a single notion or perception; 
ms those of unity,* darkness, light, sound, hardness, sweetness, simple pain, or 
oneasiness. And in the reception of these the mind is passive, for it can 
neither make them to iuelf, nor can it, in any instance, have any idea whicli 
does not wholly consist of them ; or, in other words, it cannot contemplate 
•ny one of them otherwise than in its totality. Thus, on looking at this 
single sheet of paper, I have the idea of unity ; and though I may divide the 
•ingle sheet of paper into twenty parts, I cannot divide the idea of unity into 
twenty parts ; for the idea of unity will and must as wholly accoropeny every 
part as it accompanies the collective sheeL And the same remark wui apply 
to all the rest. 

Complex ideas are formed out of various simple ideas associated togethery 
or contemplated derivatively. And to this class belong the ideas of an armyy 
a battle, a triangle, gratitude, veneration, gold, silver, an apple, an orange: 
in the formation of ^1 which it must be obvious that the mind is active, for it 
is the activity of the mind alone that produces the complexity out of such 
ideas as are simple. And that the ideas I have now referred to are complex* 
must be plain to every one ; for every one must be sensible that the mind 
cannot form to itsHf the idea of an orange without uniting into one aggre- 
nte the simple ideas of roundness, yellowness, juiciness, and sweetness. 
In like manner, in contemplating the idea of gold, there must necessarily be 
present to the mind, and in a complex or aggregate form, the ideas of great 
weight, solidity, yellowness, lustre : and if the idea be very accurate, great 
malleability and fusibility. 

Complex ideas are formed out of simple ideas by many operatkmt of the 
mind; the principal of which, however, are some combination of them, some 
abstraction, or some comparison. Let us take a view of each of these :— 
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Aud, first, of complex ideas of combination. Unity, as I have already observed* 
is a simple idea : and it is one of the most common simple ideas that can be 
presented to the mind, for every object without, and every idea within, tend 
equally to excite it. And, as being a simple idea, the mind, as I have also 
remarked, is passive on its presentation ; it can neither form such an idea to 
itself, nor contemplate it otherwise than in its totality : but it can combine 
the ideas of as many units as it pleases, and hence produce the complex idea 
of a hundred, a thousand, or a hundred thousand. So beauty is a complex 
idea ; for the mind, in forming it, combines a variety of separate ideas into 
one common aggregate. Thus Dryden, in delineating the beautiful Victoria, 
in his " Love Triumphant :" — 

Her eyet, her lips, her cheeks, her Bh«pe, her fcaturef, 
Becin to be drawn by Love's own hand ; by Lovs 
Hiuiaeir in love. 

In like manner the mind can produce complex ideas by an opposite process, 
and that is, by abstraction, or separation. Thus chalk, snow, and milk, though 
agreeing, perhaps, in no other respect, coincide in the same colour ; and the 
mind, contemplating this agreement, may abstract or separate it from the 
other properties of these three objects, and form the idea which is indicated 
by the term whiteness; and having thus acquired a new idea by the process 
of abstraction, it may afterward apply it as a character to a variety of other 
objects: and hence particular ideas become general or universal. 

Other complex ideas are produced by comparison. Thus, if the mind take 
one idea, as that of a foot, as a determinate measure, and place it by the 
side of another idea, as the idea of a table, the result will be a formation of 
the complex idea of length, breadth, and thickness. Or if we vary the pri- 
mary ideas, we may obtain as a result the secondary ideas of coarseness and 
fineness. 

And hence, complex ideas must be almost infinitely more numerous than 
simple ideas, which are their elements or materials, as words must be always 
far more numerous than letters. I have instanced only a few of their prin- 
cipal kinds ; but even each of these kinds is applicable to a variety of subjects, 
of which Mr. Locke mentions the three following: — 

I. Ideas of Substances ; or such as we have uniformly found connected in 
the same thing, and without which, therefore, such thing cannot be contem- 
plated. To this head belong the complex ideas of a man, a horse, a river, a 
mountain. 

II. Ideas of Modes ; or such as may be considered as representative of the 
mere affections, or properties of substance ; of which the idea of number 
may once more be offered as an example : the ideas of expansion or exten- 
sion and duration belong to the same stock ; and in like manner those of 
power, tune, space, and infinity, which are all modes, properties, or affections 
of substance ; or secondary ideas derived from or excited by the primary idea 
of substance of some kind or other. 

III. Ideas of Rf.lations ; which are by far the most extensive, if not the 
most important, branch of subjects from which our complex ideas are derived ; 
for there is nothing whatever, whether simple idea, substance, mode, relation, 
oreven the name of any of them, which is not capable of an almost infinite num- 
ber of bearings in reference or relation to other things. It is from this source, 
therefore, that we derive a very large proportion of our thoughts and words. 
As examples under it, I may mention all those ideas that relate to or are even 
imported by the terms father, brother, son, master, magistrate, younger, older, 
cause and effect, right and wrong, and, consequently, all moral relations. 

It must hence appear obvious that many of our ideas have a natural cor- 
respondence, congruity, and connexion with each other. And as many, per- 
haps, on the contrary, a natural repugnancy, incongruity, and disconnexion. 
Thus i( I were to speak of a cold fire, I should put together ideas that are 
naturally disconnected and incongruous, and should consequently make an 
absurd proposition, or, to adopt common language, talk nonsense. I should 
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be ^ilty of the same blunder if I were to speak of a square billiard-ball, or 
a soft reposing rock. But a warm fire, on the contrary, a white, or even a 
black billiard-ball, and a hard, rugged rock, are congruous ideas, and* 
consequently, consistent with good sense. Now, it is the direct office of that 
discursive faculty of the mind which we call reason, to trace out these natural 
coincidences or disjimctions, and to connect or separate them by proper re- 
lations ; for it is a just perception of the natural conneirion and congrulty, or 
of the natural repugnancy and incongruity, of our ideas, that constitutes all 
real knowledge. The wise man is he who has industriously laid in and care- 
fully assorted an extensive stock of ideas ; as the stupid or ignorant man is he 
who, from natural hebetude, or having had but few opportunities, has coU 
lected and arranp^ed but a small number. The man who discovers the natural 
relations of his ideas quickly is a man of sagacity ; and, in popular language, 
is said, and correctly so, to possess a quick, sharp intellect. The man, on the 
contrary, who discovers these relations slowly, we call dull or heavy. If he 
rapidly discover and put together relations tliat lie remote, and perhaps touch 
only in a few points, but those points striking and pleasant, he is a man of wit, 
^nius, or brilliant fancy ; of agreeable allusion and metaphor. If he connect 
ideas of fancy with ideas of reality, and mistake the one for the other, how- 
ever numerous his ideas may be, and whatever their order of succession, he is 
a madman : he reasons from false principles ; and, as we say in popular Ian- 
gua^., and with perfect correctness, is out of his judgment. 

Fmaliy, our ideas are very apt to associate or run together in trains ; and 
upon this peculiar and happy disposition of the mind we lay our chief depend- 
ence in sowing the important seeds of education. It often happens, how- 
ever, that some of our ideas have been associated erroneously, and even in a 
state of early life, before education has commenced : and hence, from the 
difficulty of separating them, most of the sympathies and antipathies, the 
whioM and prejudices, that occasionally haunt us to the latest period of old 
age. Peter the Great, having been terrified by a fall into a sheet of water 
when an infant, could never, till he became a man, go over a bridge without 
shuddering ; and even at last had no small difficulty in breaking the connex- 
ion of the ideas that were thus early and powerfully associated. Avarice did 
not by anv kind of predisposition belong to the miser Klwes, for in his youth 
he was of gay manners, and a spendthrift ; but he caught the vice by living 
with his uncle : uninterrupted habit, the strong power of association! gave 
strength to its influence, and what was originally his abhorrence, became al 
length his idol. 

Such, then, is the manner in which the mind, at first a sheet of white paper, 
without characters of any kind, becomes furnished with that vast store of 
^eas, the materials of wisdom and knowledge, which the busy and bound- 
'ess fancy of man has painted on it with an almost endless variety. The 
whole is derived from experience— the expeeibnce or sEiiSATioif oa rsflio- 
Tioif ; from the observations of the mind employed either about external sen- 
sible objects, or the internal operations of itselt, perceived and reflected upon 
by its own faculties. 

But man is a social as well as a rational beinf ; he is 'dependent, for the 
supply of his wants, upon his fellow-man ; and his happiness is made to con- 
sist in this dependence. The ideas he possesses he feels a desire of com- 
municating, and those possessed by others he feels an equal desire of diving into. 
But ideas m themselves are incommunicable : he requires here, as in the case 
of sensible objects, a circulating medium by which their value may be ex- 
pressed. And what he requires is freely granted to him : it consists in the 
nigh faculty of speech ; in reducing ideas to articulate sounds or words, the 
aggregate of which constitutes language. And hence the great and valuable 
systematic work to which I hkve now chiefly directed your attention, pio- 
eeeds from a general analysts of our ideas to a general analysis of Ineir 
voeal representatives : a subjeet whieh every one must perceive to be of the 
otmoel tmportanee in the progrese of Iniman understanding. ImporttBl, 
iMKrever, asilis,it isasomectntherciiUateraiUiandiroet. We bava briefer 
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glanced at it already/ and may perhaps return to it hereafter, but I shall post- 
pone it for the present, that we may hasten with due speed to the goal before 
us. Allow me, however, before we quit it, to observe that words bear pre- 
cisely the same relation to ideas that ideas do to objects; for as ideas are the 
mere signs of objects, so words are the mere signs of ideas ; and hence that 
every rule which applies to the variety, precision, and arrangement of our 
ideas, applies with equal force to the variety, precision, and arrangement ot 
our words ; and that without a clear and determinate meaning to the latter, 
we can no more have a clear and determinate apprehension of the former 
than we can have of a person^s features by a con fused or unlike picture. And 
hence the importance of attending to our vocabulary ; of minutely measuring 
and weighing the terms we make use of, so as to adjust them exactly to the 
measure and weight of our ideas, must be obvious at the first glance ; as it 
must be also that the more exact and copious a language is found, the more 
clear and comprehensive must be the general knowledge of the nation to 
which it belongs. 

But ideas and words, though the materials of which knowledge is con- 
structed, and without which it cannot among mankind be constructed at all, 
are no more knowledge itself than the bricks and mortar of a house are the 
house itself. Both, as I have indeed hinted at already, must be collected in 
sufficient abundance, compared with each other, duly assorted, arranged, and 
united together, before the proper building can be produced ; and we have yet, 
therefore, to contemplate the most important part of the subject before us, 
and that to which the preceding parts are subservient — the general nature of 
knowledge, its kinds, degrees, and reality. 

Knowledge may be defined the perception of truth, or, in the language of 
Aristotle, the science of truth : and, consequently, he who acquires know- 
ledge perceives or acquires truth. But what is truth ? This is a question 
which has been asked for ages : the particular answer, however, must neces- 
sarily depend upon the particular subject to which it refers. We are now 
considering general truth, whi(!h may be defined the connexion and agreement, 
or repugnancy and disagreement, of our ideas. 

This definition requires some attention ; but when it is thoroughly compre- 
hended, it will be found to apply to truths of every kind, in the arts, physics, 
and morals, as well as in metaphysics ; for the law of adjustment, of con- 
nexion and disconnexion, of congruity and incongruity, it refers to, is a 
universal law or constitution of nature, and hence must hold equally every 
where. Thus, in a building, wjiere the different parts of which it consists per- 
fectly agree, the lines accurately correspond, and the dependencies fit and are 
proportioned to each other, every part is true to every part, and the whole is 
TEUB to itself. 

So in working a mathematical problem, or determining a fact from cir- 
cumstantial evidence, every separate link or idea that constitutes a part of 
the general chain, must have its proper connexion or agreement with the link 
or idea that lies next to it, as well above as below : for it is these connexions or 
agreements between one idea and another that constitute the proofs, and a 
failure in any one destroys our knowledge upon the subject ; or, in other 
words, prevents us from perceiving its truth. 

It sometimes happens that we are able to discover at once this agreement 
or disagreement, this connexion or repugnancy, in the ideas that are presented 
to us ; and in such case our knowledge is instantaneous, and constitutes what 
we call INTUITION or intuitive knowledge. But it happens far more generally 
that the agreement or disagreement is by no means obvious ; and we are 
obliged, as in the case of circumstantial evidence, to look out for some inter- 
mediate idea, which the schools denominate a medius terminus, by which the 
separate ideas may be united. To make this research is the peculiar province 
of the discursive faculty of reason ; and hence the information thus obtained 
is called rational knowledge. 

Let us take a brief view of both these. When I affirm that white is not 
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bitck; or, which is a proposition of the tome kind, that white is white 
and black is black, I aMrra what I know intuitively. The colours of 
white and of black have excited ideas in my mind, which, whenever they occur, 
must be identic and true to themselves ; for it is not possible for me to have 
any other idea of white than white, or of black than black : the agreement in 
this case is the AORBiMKifr or ufDKTrnTT,the agreement of either idea with itself; 
and hence the man who asks me to prove that white is white, or that white is 
not black, or red, or yellow, asks me to prove what I neither can prove nor 
want to prove. 1 do not want to prove it, for 1 know it with certain know- 
ledge, or, in other words, it is siLr-iviDcifT. And I cannot prove it for this 
reason ; that every proof consists in placing between two ideas that we want 
to unite together by an agreement wfiich we do not perceive an idea whose 
agreement with both of 4hem is more obvious. But what idea can I place by 
the side of the idea of white, of black, of red, or of yellow, that can agree 
more fully with either of these ideas than such ideas agree with themselves? 
Every one must see that there is no such idea to be had ; and, consequently* 
that I can neither offer a proof nor want one. And the very attempt to obtain 
such a proof would be an absurdity : for could it possibly be acquired, it would 
not add to my knowledge, which is perfect and certain already, and depends 
upon the constant agreement of the idea with itself— the agpreement of identity. 

Nothing has been productive of more mischief in the science of metaphy- 
sics than this absurd restlessness in seeking after proofs in cases of intuition, 
where no proofs are to be had, and the knowledgeSs certain without them. 
M. Des Cartes*s h3rpothesis, as I had occasion to notice in our last lecture, 
commences with an instance of this very absurdity, and it has proved the 
ruin of it; and the same attempt in various other hypotheses of later date 
that we shall yet have to touch upon, and particularly those of Bishop Berkeley 
and Mr. Hume, has equally proved the ruin of these. When 1 aflirm that / 
am, I affirm that of which 1 have ^n intuitive knowledge : and when I affirm 
that I thinks I only make a proposition of the same kind. The connexion be- 
tween the two ideas / am^ and the two ideas I think, is a connexion of coexist- 
ence or absolute necessity. It is not possible to separate them, and they 
want no third or intervening idea to unite them ; for if it were possible for me 
to doubt whether I thought, or whether I existed, the very doubt itself would 
answer the purpose of a proof in either case. Now one of the chief absur^ 
dities of M. Des Cartes*s argument, / thinks therefore !am, consists in his put- 
ling two propositions equally self-evident and intuitive by the side of each 
other, and making the first the proof of the second : for being equally intuitive, 
the second must be just as good a proof of the first as the first is of the 
second; since the mind can no more put together the two ideas I am without 
thinking, than it can put together the two ideas / thinks without being. But 
nothing is gained by their bein^ put together in the way of proof or demon- 
stration ; fori have no more evidence of my existence by calling up the ideas 
[think, than I had before this proposition was conceived ; and hence the 
attempt not only fails, but could lead to no use if it could stand its ground. 

Our knowledge of personal identity is derived from the same source. It 
is ufTOTivK. This is a subject which has excited a great deal of learned 
controversy,— and called forth many a different proof, or attempt at proof, 
from the aifferent disputants who have engagea in it. Mr. Locke himself, 
with a singular deviation from the principles of his own system, has fallen 
into a common error and offered as a proof the idea of consciousness. No 
proof, however, or attempt at proof, is more imperfect ; for the identity often 
continues when the consciousness is tntermpten, as in sleep without dreaming, 
in apoplexy, catalepsy, drowning, and various other cases : and hence, if identity 
were dependent on consciotisness, the same man in a dead sleep and out of it 
would be two or more different persons. The truth is, that our Knowledge of 
identity is intuitive ; the two ideas / am^ and the two ideas / troi, a combina- 
tion of which constitutes the more complex idea of personal identity, are ideas 
of necessary connexion from the first moment the connexion can be formed: 
sod hence they produce certain knowledfe, and can have no proof; aiiiee 
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there can be no intermediate idea capa^ble of possessing* a closer connexion 
with either proposition, and consequently fitted to enter between them. ** Hercy 
then," to adopt the langua^ of Bishop Butler, whose reasoning ui)on this sub- 
ject bears a (flosc resemblance to the present, '* we can go no farther For it is 
ridiculous to attempt to prove the truth of those perceptions whose truth we 
can no otherwise prove than by other perceptions or exactly the same kind with 
them, and which there is just the same ground to suspect ; or to attempt to prove 
the truth of our faculties, which can no otherwise be proved than by the use 
or means of those very suspected faculties themselves."* 

1 may now advance a step farther, and observe that in all cases in which 
the agreement or disagreement of two or more ideas can be immediately 
perceived and compared together, our knowledge is of a like kind, and con- 
sequently approaches to intuitive ; although to other persons such ideas may 
be very remote, and require a long chain of intermediate ideas to connect or 
separate them, or prove their affreement or repugnancy. Thus I know intui- 
tively, or without going through the process, that the arc of a circle is less 
than the entire circle ; that a circle itself is a line equidistant in every part 
of K from its centre ; that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
angles ; that the square of four is sixteen. No man, however, can, perhaps, 
have any kind of knowledge at first sight upon any of these subjects ; he 
cannot put the extreme ideas together in such a manner as to perceive their 
agreement or disagreement, and he is not acquainted with the intermediate 
ideas which are to compare them, and prove their relation. If he could per- 
ceive that relation at first sight, he would at first sight have intuitive know- 
ledge upon the subject ; and some persons have a much more comprehensive 
power of this kind than others ; for they can perceive and compare the rela- 
tions of ideas both more readily and more extensively. Euler was a striking^ 
example of this endowment, in regard to the science of abstract quantities : 
Jedediah Buxton appears to h^ve obtained a similar degree of intuitive 
knowledge in regard to the science of numbers ; and we seem in our own 
day to have another instance of the same kind in the very extraordinary youngf 
calculator from America, not more than eight years old.f 

I have already stated, that when we cannot immediately perceive the agree- 
ment or disagreement of two or more ideas, which we are desirous of bring- 
ing into comparison, we are obliged to seek out for some intervening idea 
whose agreement or disagreement with them is obvious to us ; and 1 have 
also stated, that as this general scrirch is the immediate ofiice of the faculty 
of reason, the knowledge thus obtained is called rational knowledge. In 
many cases we are so fortunate as to hit upon intervening ideas whose con- 
nexion with the one, the other, or both, as in a chain of perfect evidence, is 
clear and distinct ; and in such case, whether the reasoning consist of a 
single step or of many, as soon as the mind is able to perceive the connexion 
or repugnancy, the agreement or disagreement, of the ideas in question, the 
degree of rational knowledge hereby obtained becomes equal, or nearly so ti 
INTUITION, and is called demonstration. If the proofs, or intervening ideas, 
do not quite amount to this, we have necessarily an inferior degree of 
rational knowledge, and we distinguish it by the name of belief, assent, oi 
OPINION ; and according to the nature of the proofs or intermediate ideas, as 
decided by the faculty of the judgment, the opinion is rendered indubitable, 
probable, conjectural, or suspicious. 

It is upon this comparison of two ideas, by means of a mediate idea expressed 
or understood, that most of our moral information or common knowledge 
would be found to depend, if we were to analyze it. Thus, on going into the 
street, and hearing a man whom I am acquainted with asking which is the 
way to London Bridge, I may, perhaps, observe to a by-stander, ** That man 
ought to know the way." The by-stander immediately compares the two 

* Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed. Of Pereonal Identity, (brmiDg Disa. I. 

t See " Borne account of Zerali Colburn, an American child, who poseetsee some very remarkable pow 
era of lolvinv questions in ariihnictic, by computaticut without writing, or any Tiaible oontriraaee.**-* 
NicbolMn'i Journal of Nai. PbU. vol. xzxiv. p. 5. 
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ideas of going to London Bridge, and the man^s right to know t)ie way, hiiC 
can find no connexion or agreement between them, and consequently is 
ignorant of what I mean. He applies to me, therefore, for the intermediate 
idea by the question, ** Why so 1*^ and I give it to him by answering, ^ Be- 
cause he has repeatedly been the same road before :*' and although he does 
not put the three ideas mto the measured form of the schools, which is called 
a syllogism, every one as regularly passes through his mind, and gives him 
the same satisfactory information as if they were to assume such order ; in 
which case they would perhaps run as follows : — 

Erary man who fo« repeatadlv the tune road ahoold know !iis wty ; 
This mia hue been repeatedly the aanM road : 
Thenlbre this bmui alioald know his way. 

It would be absurd to introduce this part of logical analysis into common dis- 
course : but it is of high use in the closet, as teaching us precision, by com* 
pelling us to measure the force and value of every idea and word of which a 
proposition consists. We are indebted to Aristotle foi» its invention : and 
though it was at one time carried to an absurd excess, it has of late yean 
been far too generally discontinued. 

The connective or intermediate idea is not always expressed either in 
speaking or writing; and hence is not always obvious to the nearer or reader, 
though It is, or ought to be, so to the framer of the argument. Iiet me exer- 
cise the ingenuity of the audience before me by throwing out as a trial, the 
following well-known sentiment of Mr. Pope : — 

Who fOTarns ftwmen should himself be ftes. 

Here are two distinct propositions ; and Dr. Johnson, not immediately per- 
ceiving their agreement, nor immediately hitting upon any intervening idea or 
proposition by which they might be united, declared the whole to be a riddle, 
and that the poet might just as well have written, 

Who drives tkt oiso sbonld hhnsdf be ftt 

Had Johnson, however, lived in our own day, and turned his attention to 
the Continent, it would have been a riddle to him no longer ; for he would have 
called to mind, as I doubt not every one before me has done already, the 
mischief that has happened to many a free people on the Continent, from the 
unfortunate want oi freedom in the sovereign who is placed over them, and 
his being under the detestable control of one of the worst, and, unluckily, one 
' of the most universal, tyrants the world has ever witnessed.* He would have 
been, as every one before me must be, at once prepared to have connected the 
two ideas of yreanfii,— and the propriety of tneir being governed by a/hee 
iovereign^ by means of a third or intervening idea to this effect, that other- 
wise the people themselves might run no small risk of having their freedom 
destroyed by foreign force ; the whole of which might assume the foUowing 
appearance if reduced to the form of a syllogism : — 



Who fovenM ftseoMS *o«ld be aMs 10 Mslaiata iMr 
tal hs who Is aot free UflWiins aot aMs to 



Therefore, 

Who tmtnm (fmmtm ehoald hlaMtrhsftoa. 



Paorut or asAL xjfowLBoot, then, is of two kinds or degrees, unvmoii aM 
^CMomraATtoii ; below which, all the information we possess is imperfee 
knowledge or opurtoH. Mr. Locke, nevertheless, out of courtesy lo the Cai 
letian hypothesis, rather than from any other cause, makes proper or m 
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knowledge to consist of three degrees, placing sensible knowledge, or that 
obtained by an exercise of the external senses, below the two degrees of 
intuition and demonstration, though above the authority of opinion. In most 
instances, however, the ideas we obtain from the senses are as clear and as 
identic as those obtained from any other source : and in all such cases the 
knowledge they produce is self-evident or intuitive. And although, at times, 
the idea excited by a single sense may not be perfectly clear, yet, as we 
usually correct it, or destroy the doubt which accompanies it, by having 
recourse to another sense, which furnisher us with the proof or intermediate 
idea, the knowledge obtained, even in these cases, though not amounting to 
intuition, is of the nature of demonstration : whence all sensible knowled^ 
(the organs of sense being in themselves perfect, and the objects fully within 
their scope) falls, if I mistake not, under the one or the other of these two 
divisions. 

Demonstrative knowledge, where the intervening proofs or ideas perform 
their part perfectly, approaches, as I have already observed, to the certainty 
of intuition. But it. has generally been held that this kind of demonstration 
can only take place in the science of mathematics, or, in other words, in ideas 
of number, extension, and figure. I coincide, however, completely with Mr. 
Locke, in believing that the knowledge afforded by physics may not unfre- 
quently be as certain. I have already stated that the knowledge we possess 
of our own existence is intuitive. Our knowledge of the existence of a God 
is, on the contrary, demonstrative. Examine, then, the proofs of this latter 
knowledge, and see whether it be less certain. Am I asked where proofs to 
this effect are to be found ? On every side they press upon us in clusters. — 
I cannot, indeed, follow them up at the present moment, for it would require 
a folio volume instead of the close of a single lecture ; and I merely throw 
out the hint that you may pursue it at home. But this I may venture to say, 
that whatever cluster we take, it will develope to us a certain proof, and, 
in its separate value, fall but little short of the force of self-evidence. If I 
ascend into heaven, he is there ; in peerless splendour, in ineffable majesty ; 
diflTusing, from an inexhaustible fountain, the mighty tide of light, and life, 
and love, from world to world, and from system to system. If I descend into 
the grave, he is there als(f; still actively and manifestly employed in the 
same benevolent pursuit : still, though in a different manner, promoting the 
calm but unceasing career of vitality and happiness ; harmoniously leading 
on the silent circle of decomposition and reorganization : fructifying the cold 
and gloomy regions of the tomb ; rendering death itself the mysterious source 
of reproduction and new existence ; and thus literally making the " dry bones 
live,' and the " dead sing praises" to his name. If I examine the world with- 
out me, or the world within me, I trace him equally to a demonstration : — I 
feel, — nay, more thankee/, — Iknowh'im to be eternal, omniscient, omnipotent, 
the creator of all things, and therefore God. I discover him, not by the vain 
maxims of tradition, or the visionary conceit of innate principles, but by the 
faculty with which he has expressly endowed me to search for him, — by my 
reason. There may, perhaps, be some persons, as well learned as unlearned, 
who have never brought together these proofs of his. existence, and are 
therefore ignorant of him ; as there certainly are others who have never 
brought together the proofs that the three angles of a triangle are equal to 
two right angles, and are therefore ignorant of geometry : but both facts have 
a like truth and a like foundation : both flow from and return to the same 
fountain : for God is the author of every truth, — for God is truth itself. 
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LECTURE V. 

ON ANCIEICT AND MODERN SKEPTICS. 

FiM>M a system that is simple, intelligible, and satisfactory, adapted to the 
condition of man, and pregnant M.'^ith useful instruction, we have now to turn 
our attention to a variety of hypotheses, ttiat are scarcely in any instance 
worthy of the name of systems, and which it is difficult to describe otherwise 
than by reversing the terms we have just employed, and characterizing them 
mt complicated, unintelligible, unsatisfactory; as not adapted to the con- 
dition of man, and barren of useful instruction. 

It is a distinguishing and praiseworthy feature in the Essay on Human 
Understanding, that it confines itself to the subject of human understanding 
alone, and that, in delineating the operations of the mind, it neither enters 
into the question of the substance or mind, or the substance of matter; nei- 
ther amuses us with speculations how external objects communicate with 
the senses, or the senses with the mental or^an. It builds altogether upon 
the sure foundation of the simple fact, that the senses are influenced, and thai 
they influence the mind; and as, in the former case, it calls the cause of this 
influence external objects, so in the latter case it calls the effects it produces 
internal ideas. Of the nature of these objects it says little, but of tneir sub- 
stantive existence; of the nature of these ideas it says little, but of their truth 
or exact correspondence with the objects that excite them ; its general view 
of the subject being reducible to the two following propositions :-^ 

First, that is objects are perceivable at a distance, and bodies cannot act 
where they are not, it is evident that something must proceed from (hem to 
produce impulse upon the senses, and that the motion hereby excited must be 
thence cootmued by the nerves, or connecting chain, to the brain or seat of 
sensation, so as to produce in our minds the particular ideas we have of 
them.* 

And, secondly, that the ideas thus produced, so far from being images or 
pictures of the objects they represent, have no kind of resemblance to thero» 
except so far as relates to their real qualities of solidity, extension, figure, 
motion, or rest, and number.f 

Thus far, and thus far only, does the author of the Essay on Human Under- 
standing indulge in a digression into physical science ; and even for this he 
feels it necessary to offer an apology to his reader: **I hope,** says he, ^ I 
shall be pardoned this little excursion into natural philosophy, it being neces- 
sary in our present inquiry.**! 

For myself, I am glad he did not proceed farther, and should have been 
still more satisfied if he had not proceeded even so far; for the subject 
proves itself, even in his hands, to be inexplicable ; and if he be here found 
to evince some degree of obscurity, it is only, perhaps, because it is not pos- 
sible to avoid it. Of the primabv or real qualities of bodies, as he denomi- 
nates them, we know but little ; and it is probable, that Mr. Locke has enu- 
merated one or two under this head that do not properly belong to the list. 
And although it is not difificult to determine his meaning where he asserts 
that their ideas resemble them, as being drawn from patterns existing in the 
bodies themselves, the sense of the passage has been very generally mis- 
taken, and opinions have hence been ascribed to him which are contrary to 
Ibe whohfi tenor of his system. In consequence of being real representa- 
tives of real qualities, thev resemble them in respect to sbautt. And this, 1 
Uiink, seems to be what Mr. Locke intended to express upon this subject ; 
though he does not discover his usual clearness as to what he designed to 
eonvey by the term aissiuiLAJicB. This view, however, will he still more 
odious by comparing the seventh, ninth, and twenty-third sections of the 
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eighth chapter of his second book, in which he asserts, that the sccoiiDARr 
qualities of bodies, as they are usually called, and which he contrasts with the 
PRIMARY before us, have no real existence in their respective bodies, and are 
nothing more than powers instead of qualities. And hence, while the ideas 
of the PRIMARY qualities of bodies are real representatives of real oualitiest 
and to this extent resemble them, the ideas of their secondary qualities are 
only real representatives of ostensible or imaginary qualities, in regard, at 
least, to the subjects to which they appear to belong, and, consequently, have 
NO RESEMBLANCE to them whatcvcr. 

What, however, Locke thus modestly glanced at, others, with all the con- 
fidence of the Greek philosophers, have boldly plunged into; and the conse- 
quence has been, that they have met with the very same success as the 
Greek philosophers, and revived the very same errors : — some having been 
bewildered into a disbelief of the soul, others into a disbelief of the body, and 
otliers again, still more whimsically, into a disbelief of both soul and body at 
the same time ; contending not only that there is no such thmg as a world 
about them, but no such thing as themselves, except at the very moment they 
start either this or any other idea of equal brilliance. 

We have already seen, that the ideas of the mind have no resemblance 
whatever to the external objects by which they are produced ; unless in the 
case of the primary qualities of bodies, in which, as just observed, the term 
resemblance may be applied in a figurative sense, the only sense, as I shall 
show more fully hereafter, in which it was ever employed by Mr. Locke. 

This is a fact so clear as to be admitted by almost every school of philo- 
sophy. ** Between an external object and an idea or thought of the mind,** 
observes Dr. Beattie, " there is not, there cannot possibly be, any resem- 
blance.^** So, in continuation, ** a grain of sand and the globe of the earth ; 
a burning coal and a lump of ice ; a drop of ink and a sheet of white paper, 
resemble each other in being extended, solid, figured, coloured, and divisible; 
but a thought or idea has no extension, solidity, figure, colour, or divisibility: 
so that no two external objects can be so unlike, as an external object, and 
(what philosophers call) the idea of it." To the same effect Dr. Potterfield : 
** How body acts upon mind, or mind upon body, I know not ; but this I am 
very certain of, that nothing can act or be acted upon where it is not ; and 
therefore our mind can never perceive any thing but its own modifications, 
and the various states of the scnsorium to which it is present. So that it is 
not the external sun and moon which are in the heavens that our mind per- 
ceives, but only their image or representation impressed on the sensorium. 
How the soul of a seeing man sees those images, or how it receives those 
ideas from such agitations in the sensorium, I know not. But I am sure it 
can never perceive the external bodies themselves, to which it is not present.*' 

Now allowing this fact, it follows, of inevitable necessity, that the mind 
does not of itself perceive an external world, even any thing resembling an 
external world ; and we must take both its existence and the nature of its 
existence upon tlie evidence of our external senses. Such an authority may 
perhaps seem tolerably sufhcient to most of my audience ; and I trust i shall 
be able to prove, before we conclude, that the external senses are as honest 
and as competent witnesses as any court of judicature can reasonably desire. 
But it has somehow or other happened, as we have already seen, that there 
have been a few wise and grave men, and of great learning, talents, and moral 
excellence, in different periods of the world, who have had a strange suspiX 
cion of their competency : and have hunted up facts and arguments to profs^ 
that their evidence is not worth a straw ; that, in some cases, they hay# 
shown themselves egregious fools, and in others arrant cheats ; that the testi-- 
mony of one sense often opposes the testimony of another sense; that what 
appears smooth to the eye appears rough to the touch ; that we cannot always 
distinguish a green from a blue colour ; and that we sometimes feel great awe 
and solemnity beneath a deep and growing sound, which we at ftrst take to 

* On Truth, part n. ch. U. p. ltt& 
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be a clap of thunder, hut afterward find to be nothing more than the rum- 
bling of a filthy cart ; that we mistake a phantasm, or phantasmagoria, for a 
Hgure of flesh and blood; and occasionally see things just as clearly in our 
dreams as when we are awake, though all the world with which we have 
then any concern is a world of mere ideas — a world of our own making, and 
altogether independent of the senses ; and, consequently, that it is possible 
the poet may speak somewhat more literally than he intended, when h* 
tcUs us 

Wi> are mich ctufT 
As dr«ann are made on, and our Utile life 
U founded wiib a aleep** 

This sort of reasoning, however, has not been confined to modem times ; 
it was, as I have already observed, the very argument of Arcesilas, and the 
•keptics of the MmoLi Acadbmt, as it was called ; who, in conseoueure, con* 
tended that there is no truth or solidity in any thing : no such thing as cer- 
tainty, or real knowledge ; and that all genuine philosophy or wisdom con- 
sists in doubting. From a cause somewhat similar, Pyrrho, as I have like- 
wise remarked, seems to have carried his skepticism to a still farther extra- 
▼agance, though a very excellent man and enlightened philosopher in other 
respects : for he is said to have so far disbelieved the real existence of every 
thing before him that precipices were nothing; the points of swords and 
arrows were nothin(|f ; the wheel of a carriage that threatened to go over his 
own neck was nothmg. Insomuch that his friends, who were not quite so 
far gone in philosophy, thought it right to protect him against the eflects of 
his own principles, and either accompanied him themselves or set a keeper 
over him under the milder name of a disciple. It was in vain that Plato pre- 
tended that the mind is loaded with intellectual archetypes, or the incorpo- 
real ideas, of all external objects ; Aristotle that it perceives by immaterial 
phantasms ; and Epicurus by real species or efllgies thrown forth from the 
objects themselves : Pyrrho denied the whole of this jargon, and contended 
that if it could even be proved that the senses uniformly give a true account 
of things, as far as their respective faculties extend, still we obtain no more 
real knowledge of matter, of the substance thatjs said to constitute the ex- 
ternal world, than we do of the perceptions that constitute our dreams. If, 
said he, you afilrm that matter consists of particles that are infinitely divisible, 
you ascribe the attribute of infinity to every particle ; and hence make a 
finite grain of sand consist of millions of infinite atoms ; and such is the train 
of argument of the atomic philosophers. While, on the contrary, if you con- 
tend, with the atomisis, that matter has its ultimate atoms or primordial par- 
ticles, bevond which it is not possible to divide and subdivide it, show me 
some of these particles, and let tnose senses you appeal to become the judges. 

Such was the state of things under the Greek philosophers : the existence 
of an external world and its connexion with the mind was supported, and sup- 
ported alone, by fine-spun hypotheses, that were perpetually proving their 
own fallacy ; and was denied or doubted of by skeptics who were perpetually 
proving the absurdity of their own doubts. 

Des Cartes, as we have already observed, thought, in his day, it was high 
time to remove all doubt whatsoever, and to come to a proof upon every thing; 
and he zealously set to work to this eflfect. In the ardour of his own mind 
he bad the fuUest conviction of a triumph; and like a liberal antagonist he 
conceded to his adversaries all thev could desire. He allowed a doubt upon 
•very thing for the very purpose of removing it by direct proofs. He began, 
therefore, as we have alreaily seen, by doubting of his own existence : and, 
aa we have also seen, he made sad work of it in the proofs he attempted 
4p offer. 

•^ Having sati) himself, however, npon this point, he next proceeded to 
frove the ezis d of the world around him; and, candidly following up the 
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first principle he had laid down for the regulation of his conduct, he was 
detennined to doubt of the evidence of the senses, excepting^ so far as they 
could brings proof of their correctness. But what proof had t^e senses to 
offer ? Tiie very notion of a proof, as I took leave to observe in our last lec^ 
lure, consists in our obtaining a fact or an idea possessing a closer agreement 
or connexion with the thing to be proved than the fact or idea that the mind 
first perceives or is able to lay hold of. But what ideas can more closely 
agree or be more closely connected with an external world than the ideas 
produced by the senses, by which alone the mind perceives ^ such world to 
exist? These are ideas of identity, of self-agreement; and, consequently, 
ideas which, like that of consciousness, it is neither possible to doubt of or 
to prove. They form, for the most part, a branch of intuitive knowledge, 
and we are compelled to believe whether we will or not. 

1 say^/br t^ most pari, for I am now speaking of the common effect of ex- 
ternal objects upon the senses, and upon the mental organ. I am ready to 
admit that, under particular circumstances, the ideas they excite may not he 
perfectly clear : we may be at too great a distance from the object, or the 
sense of sight, smell, taste, or touch may be morbidly or accidentally obtuse ; 
but in all these cases a sound mind is just as conscious of having ideas that 
are not clear, as it is, under other circumstances, of having distinct ideas. 
There is no imposition whatever : the mind equally knows that it has cer- 
tain knowledge in the latter instance, and that it has uncertain knowledge in 
the former. I mean, if it will exert itself to know by the exercise of its own 
activity ; for otherwise it may as well mistake in ideas that originate from 
itself as in those that originate from the senses. And in the case of its being 
conscious of an imperfect or indistinct idea, excited by one of the senses, 
what is the step it pursues ? That which it uniformly pursues in every other 
case of imperfect knowledge : it calls in the aid of an intermediate idea by the 
exercise of another sense that is more closely connected or more clearly 
agrees with the idea that raises the question, and the faculty of the judgment 
determines, as in every other case. And here the knowledge, as I have 
already hinted at on a former occasion, loses indeed its intuitive character, 
and assumes, for the most part, the demonstrative. 

It was impossible, therefore, for Des Cartes to obtain any proofs whatever ; 
and it being the very preamble of his system that his doubts should remain 
unless he could remove them by proofs, the only device tliat seemed to afford 
him a loophole to escape from his dilemma was an appeal to the veracity of 
the Creator. God, he asserted, has imprinted on the mind innate ideas of 
himself and of an external world; and though the senses offer no demonstra- 
tion of such a world, it is completely furnished to us by. these internal ideas: 
the senses, indeed, may deceive, but God can be no deceiver. And hence 
what appears to exist around us does exist. 

The existence of an external world, therefore, in the Cartesian philosophy 
is doubtful, so far as depends upon the senses ; for the testimony they offer 
is in itself doubtful. And hence it is not upon the evidence of our eyes and 
our hands, and our taste, smell, and hearing, that we are to believe that there 
is any body or any thing without us, but on the truth of those innate ideas 
of a something without us which are supposed to be imprinted on the mind, 
in connexion with the veracity of the Creator who has imprinted them. 

But here another stumbling-block occurred to the progress of our philo- 
sophical castle-builder; and that was, the difficulty of determining, in regard 
to the number and extent of these innate ideas. His friends Gassendi and 
Hobbes openly denied that there were any such ideas whatever, and put him 
upon his proofs, by which the whole system would be to be commenced again 
from its foundation ; while Malebranche, one of the most zealous of all the 
disciples of Des Cartes, at the same time that he contended for the general 
doctrine of innate ideas, confessed that he had some doubts whether they 
extended to the existence of the world without us, or to any thing but a 
knowledge of God and of our own being. 

Although, in his opinion, M. Des Cartes has proved the existence of bod^ 
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by the strongest arguments that reason alone can furnish, and arguments 
which he seems to suppose unexceptiohable ; yet he does not admit that they 
tmount to a full demonstration of the existence of matter. In philosophy, 
says he, we ought to maintain our liberty as long, as we can, and to bdieve 
nothing but what evidence compels vs to believe. To be fully convinced of the 
existence of bodies it is necessary that we have it demonstrated to us, not 
only that there is a God, and that he is no deceiver, but also that God has 
assured us that he has actually created such bodies ; and this, continues 
Malebranche, "I do not find proved in the works of M. Des Cartes. The 
faith obliges us to believe tiiat bodies exist, but as to the evidence of this 
truth, it certainly is not complete ; and it is also certain that we are not in- 
vincibly determined to believe that any thing exists but God and our own 
mind. It is true that wc have an extremk propensity to believe that we are 
surrounded with corporeal beings: so far I agree with M. Des Cartes: but 
this propensity, natural as it is, does not furcc our belit^f by evidence; it only 
inclines us to believe by impression. Now we ought not to be determined in 
our judgments by any thing but light and evidence: if we suffer ourselves to 
be guided by the sensible impression, we shall be almost always mistaken.^* 
Thus stood the question when the very learned and excellent Bishop of 
Cloyne, Dr. George Berkttley, entered upon its investigation. For Ix)cke, as 
we have already seen, boldly overleaped the Cartesian tollgate of doubting, 
ind was content to take the knowledge of our own existence upon the 
authority of intuition, that of a God upon the authority of demonstration, and 
that of external objects upon the authority of our senses. Berkeley had 
minutely studied the rival systems of Des Cartes and Locke. With the latter 
he agreed that there is no such thing as innate ideas, and with the former 
that the creed of a philosopher should be founded upon proof. But Locke 
had not proved the existence of an external world : he had only sent us to 
oor tenses, and had lef^ the question between ourselves and the evidence they 
offer; and though this is an evidence which Locke had assented to. Bishop 
Berkeley conceives it is an evidence that every man ouffht to examine and 
sift for himself. Upon this point, then, he deserted Locke for his rival, and 
commenced a chase for proofs : 

He woald ntn whb i pervmplnrf ton^ 
AJMft Uie noM upon hia face bb owu ; 

and looked around him for demonstrative evidence whether there be any 
thing in nature besides the Creator and a created mind. And the well-known 
result of the chase was that he could discover nothing else : he could dis- 
eover neither a material world nor matter of any kind; neither corporeal ob- 
jects nor corporeal senses, with which to feel about for objects ; he could not 
even discover his own hesid and ears, his own hands, feet, or voice, as sub- 
stantive existences; and the whole that he could discover was proofs to 
demonstrate not only that these things have no substantive existence, but 
that it is impossible they could have any such existence : or, in other words, 
that it is impossible that there can be any such thing as matter under any 
modification whatever, cognizable by mental faculties. 

Let us, however, attend to the Umitation that external objects can have no 
ntbitaniive or masirial existence, for otherwise we shall five a caricature 
view of this hypothesis f which it by no means stands iiv need of), and ascribe 
to it doctrines and miscnievoos results which, if it be candidly examined, wiU 
not be found chargeable to iL Dr. Beattie, from not adverting to this limita- 
tion, appears, in his humorous description of the Bishop of Cloyne*s prin- 
ciples, to have been mistaken upon several points; and it is but justice to the 
memory of a most excellent and exemplary prelate, as well as enlightened 
philosopher, to correct the errors into which his equally excellent and en- 
l^iened opponent has fallen. When Berkeley asserts that he can prove 
that there is nothmg in existence but a Creator and created mind, and that 
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matter, and, consequently, material objects and material organs have not 
and cannot have, a being, he does not mean, as Dr. Beattie has represented 
him to mean, that he himself, or his own mind, is the only created being in the 
universe ;* nor that external objects and external qualities do not and cannot 
exist independent of, and distinct from, created mind. He allows as unequi* 
vocally as Dr. Beattie himself the existence of fellow-minds or fellow-beings, 
possessing appropriate senses, as also the existence of external and real ob- 
jects, and of external and real qualities by which such senses are really and 
definitely influenced; contending alone that none of these objects or qualities 
are material, or any thing more than eflects of the immediate agency of an 
ever-present Deity, " who," to adopt his own words, ** knows and compre- 
hends all things, and exhibits them to our view in such a manner, and accord- 
ing to such rules as he himself has ordained, and are termed by us the laws of 
nature. — When," says he, " in broad daylight I open my eyes, it is not in my 
power to choose whether I shall see or ao, or to determine what particular 
objects shall present themselves to my view ; and so likewise as to the hear- 
ing and other senses, the ideas imprinted on them are not creatures of my 
w3l. There is, therefore, some other will or spirit that produces them. Tho 
question between the materialists and me is not whether things have a real 
existence out of the mind of this or tliat person, but whether they have an ab- 
solute existence, distinct from being perceived by (in) God and exterior to all 
minds t I assert as well as they, that since we are affected from without, we 
roust allow powers to be without in a being distinct from ourselves. So far 
we are agreed. But then we difTcr as to the kind of this powerful being. I 
will have it to be spirit : they matter, or I know not what third nature.^f 

According to Dr. Beattie, Berkeley taught *' that external objects (that is, 
the things which we take for external objects) are nothing but ideas in our 
minds ; and that independent of us and our faculties, the earth, the sun, and 
the starry heavens have no existence at all ; that a lighted candle has not 
one of those qualities which it appears to have ; that it is not white, nor lumi- 
nous, nor round, nor divisible, nor extended ; but that, for any thing we know, 
or can ever know to the contrary, it may be an Egyptian pyramid, the king of 
Prussia, a mad dog, the island of Madagascar, Saturn^s ring, one of the Plei- 
ades, or nothing at all." 

Now all this shows a fruitful fund of pleasantry, but in the present case it 
is pleasantry somewhat misapplied. It wouid indeed be a woful state of 
things if such were the confusion or anomaly of our ideas, that we could never 
distinguish one object from another, and were forever mistaking the king of 
Prussia for an Egyptian pyramid, a lighted candle for a mad dog, and the 
island of Madagascar for the Pleiades or Satunrs ring. But it would be a 
state of things no more chargeable to Dr. Berkeley's than to Dr. Beattie^s 
view of nature ; since the former supposes as perfect a reality in external 
objects, that they have as perfect an independence of the mind that perceives 
them, the possession of as permanent and definite qualities, and as regular a 
catenation of causes and effects, as the latter : or, in other words, it sup- 
poses that all things exist as they appear to exist, and must necessarily pro- 
duce such effects as we find them produce, but that they do not exist corpo- 
really ; that they have no substrate and can have no substrate of matter, nor 
any other being than that given them by the immediate agency of the Deity; 
or, in still fewer words, that all things exist and are only seen to exist in 
God : a representation of nature, which, however erroneous, is by no means 
necessarily connected with those mischievous and fatal consequences which 
Dr. Beattie ascribed to it, and which, if fairly founded, must have been suffi- 
cient not only to have deterred Bishop Berkeley from starting it at first, but 
those very excellent prelates and acute reasoners. Bishop Sherlock and 
Bishop Smallwood, from becoming converts to it afterward. 

The hypothesis, however, after taking away all undue colouring, and re- 
garding it as merely assuming the non-existence of matter and a material 

* Beattie on TruUi, 8vo p. 150. t Prineip. of Hum. Knowledf* 
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worid, is still abundantly absurd in a philosophical point of view. Yet so 
fully had Berkeley persuaded himself of its truth, that he had the firmest con- 
viction ihat if the world be, as it is said to be, composed of men, women, and 
children of a corporeal and material make, with ground beneath our feet and 
a sky OTer our heads, every body must in his heart believe as he believed, 
namely, that there are no such women or children, no such ground, sky, or 
any thing else but mind and mental perception. Nevertheless, whichsoever 
creed be true, he contended that it could make no diflcrence in the regulation 
of our moral conduct ; which he endeavours to prove by the following nota- 
ble strain of argument : ^ That nothing gives us interest in the material world 
except the feelings, pleasant or painful, which accompany our perceptions; 
that these perceptions are the same whether we believe the material world to 
exist or not to exist; consequently, that our pleasant or painful feelings are 
also* the same ; and therefore that our conduct, which depends on our feelings 
and perceptions, must be the same whether we believe or disbelieve the eX' 
istence of matter.*^ 

The more we reflect upon the native vigour and acuteness of Bishop Berke- 
ley*s mind, as well as upon his extensive information and learning, the more 
we must feel astonished that he could for one moment be serious in the pro- 
fession of so wild and chimerical a creed. And to those who are not ac- 
quainted with the subject it may perhaps appear impossible for the utmost 
stretch of human ingenuity to push such a rcvery any farther. 

To the possession of such ingenuity, however, the celebrated author of the 
** Treatise on Human Nature** is fairly and fully entitled. This notable per- 
formance, though published anonymously, is well known to be the production 
of Mr. Hume; and though, in the Kssays to which his name appears, he 
makes some scniple of acknowledging it, and hints at its containing a few 
points which he subseqently thought erroneous, he maintains, in his avowed 
volumes, the same principles and the consequences of those principles bo 
generally, that it is difficult to understand what errors he would wish the world 
to suppose he had ever retracted. 

In mounting into the sublime regions of metaphysical absurdity, Bishop 
Berkeley furnished him with the larider ; but, as 1 have already hinted, Hume 
ascended it higher, and consequently, in his own opinion, had a more correct 
and extensive view of the airy scene before him. 

If, said he, there be nothing in nature but mind and the perceptions of 
rouid, — perceptions diversified, indeed, by being sometimes stronger and some- 
times weaker, and which mav hence be properly distinguished by the names 
of impressions and ideas, — iiow do we know that we possess a mind any 
more than that we possess a body, which no reasonable man or philosopher 
can possibly think of contending for 1 How do we know that there is any 
thing more than impressions and ideas ? This is the utmost we can know ; 
and even this we cannot know to a certainty : for nobody but fools will pre- 
tend certainly to know or to believe any tiling. These ideas and impressions 
follow each other, and are therefore conjomcd, but we have no proof that 
there is any necessary connexion between them. They are ^a bundle of 
perceptions that succeed each other with inconceivable rapidity, and are in a 
perpetual flux ;*** and hence I myself of to-day am no more the I myself of 
yesterday or to-morrow, than I am Nebuchadiieziar or Cleopatra. 

Now all this nonsense in Bishop Berkeley, even had his lordship gone so 
far, which, however, he did not do, we could lau^h at ; for his mind was of 
too excellent a cast to mean mischief. But it is impossible to make the same 
allowance to Mr. Hume, since the doctrines he attempts to build upon this 
nonsense eflfectually prevent us from doing so. 

if the mind of every man become every moment a different being, all py. 
nishment for crime must be absurd ; fdr you can never hit the culprit, who is 
every moment slipping through your fingers, and may as well hany the shertlT 
as the thief. No philosopher, it seems» csn even dream of believing in an 
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external world, and yet (putting by the trash of innate ideas) what other ar- 
guments have we, continues the same school, if school it may be called, for 
the existence and attributes of a Supreme Being. You may talk of power, 
but it is a word without a meaning: we can form no idea of power, nor of any 
being endued with any power, much less of a being endued with infinite power. 
And we can never have reason to believe that any object or quality of an object 
exists of which we cannot form an idea. It is, indeed, unreasonable to believe 
Cod to be infinitely wise and good while there is any evil or disorder in the uni- 
verse ; nor have we any sound reason to believe that the world, whatever it 
may be, proceeds from him, or from any cause whatever. We can never 
fairly denominate any thing a cause till we have repeatedly seen it produce 
like effects ; but the universe is an effect quite»sin?ular and unparalleled ; and 
hence it is impossible for us to know any thing of its cause ; it is impossible 
for us to know that there is any universe whatever; any creature or any Cre- 
ator ; or any thing in existence but impressions and ideas.* 

It is not my intention to enter into these arguments, nor is it necessary. 
For though there had been ten times more force or more folly in them tti^n 
there is, we have already traced the Babel-building to its foundation, and know 
that it rests upon emptiness* 

Scotland has the disgrace of having given birth to this hydra of absurdity 
and malignity : she^ias also the honour of having produced the Hercules by 
whom it has been strangled. She has, indeed, amply atoned : for she has 

Eroduced a Hercules in Jdmost every one of her universities. True to the 
igh charge reposed in them, the public guardians of her morals have started 
forth from Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen, armed in celestial panoply, and 
equally masters of their weapons. Neither argument nor raillery have been 
spared on the occasion ; and instead of invidiously inquiring whether Reid, 
Beattie, or Stewart be chiefly entitled to the honours of the victory, let us 
vote them our thanks in the aggregate. The only regret (and it is incident 
to human affairs that in almost every victory there should be a regret) is that 
in pulling down one hypothesis they should have thought it requisite to build 
up another, and to give a proof of their own weakness in the midst of their 
own triumph. But this is a subject which must be reserved for our next lec- 
ture. I cannot, however, consent to quit our present connexion with Mr. 
Hume, without adverting to Dr. Bealtie's very witty, and I may say, for the 
most part, logical pleasantry upon the leading principle of Mr. Hume's hy- 
pothesis, that our impressions and ideas of things only differ in degrees of 
strength ; the idea being an exact copy of the impression, but only accom- 
panied with a weaker perception. Upon this proposition Dr. Beattie remarks 
as follows :t " When I sit by the fire, I have an impression of heat, and I can 
form an idea of heat when I am shivering with cold ; in the one case I have 
a stronger perception of heat, in the other a weaker. Is there any warmth 
in this idea of heat 1 There must, according to this doctrine : only the warmth 
of the idea is not quite so strong as that of the impression. For this author 
repeats it again and again, that * an idea is by its nature weaker and fainter 
than an impression, but is in every other respect' (not only similar but) * the 
same.*! Nay, he goes farther, and says, that ' whatever is true of the one 

• Mr. HiirneM^mfitolmvftbeennnlyaffpeculatieeiKlvocateor his own doctrines: theBishopof Cl<f]rne, 
like the Greelc vkepticn to wliniii we liave formerly ndvert'd, was a real believer. And it la not a little 
ftingtilar that tlie fundamental atlieisni on wtiich the docirinefl of Buodhiiim are founded, as profeaaed 
throui^liout the Burmaii empire, Ii:m pivcn ristf?, even in the present day, to a M'ct of phiiosopliical skeptics 
of the very same kind; of whirh Mr. Jndson, the intelligent Ameiican miciiionary to whom 1 nave 
already alluded (Ser. iii. Lecu iii.), gives ua^ in hi<i Journal, tlie following notable example :''* MaySUth, 
1821. Encotinter«d another new character, one Mouns I^ng, from ilie rid5?hboiirhood of Shway-doung, 
a disciple of the great Tongdwnn tcar.h»-r, the acknowledged Iv/ad of all the pemi aihnsis in the coanuy. 
Like the rest of the sect, Moung Long is, in reality, a complete skciHic, scarcely believing Ms 
own PxistRnce. They say he i.«i always quarrelling with his wife on some metaphysical point. Fur 
instance, if she says, " The rice is ready," he will reply, " Rice ! What is ricol Is it matter or spirit t Fa 
il an idea, or is it a nonentity V Perhaps she will say, *' It is matter !" and he will reply, '* Well, wife, 
and what is matter 1 Are you sure there is any auch thing in existence, or arc you merely subject to a de- 
lusion of llie senses t"— Account of the American Baptist Mission to the Burman Empire, Ax. by A. H. 
Judson, p. 304, 8ra Lond. 1823. 
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must be acknowled^ concerning the other;'* and he is to eoniklent of the 
truth of this maxim, that he makes it one of the pillars of his philosophy 
To those who ma^ be inclined to admit this maxim on his authority, 1 would 
propose a few plam questions. Do you feel any, even the least, warmth in 
the idea of a bonfire, a burning mountain, or the general conflagration ! Do 
you feel more real cold in Virgil's Scythian winter than in Milton's description 
of the flames of hell ? Do you acknowledge that to be true of the idea of 
eatinff, which is certainly true of the impression of it, that it alleviates hun- 
ger, mis the belly, and contributes to the support of human life ! If you 
answer these questions in the negative, you deny one of the fundamental 
principles of this philosophy. We have, it is true, a livelier perception of a 
friend when we see him, than^vhen we think of him in his absence: but this 
is not all : every person of a sound mind knows, that in the one case we be- 
lieve, and are certain, that the object exists, and is present with us ; in the 
other we believe, and are certain, that the object is not present : which, how- 
ever, they must deny who maintain that an idea diflfers from au impression 
only in being weaker, and in no other respect whatsoever. 

** That every idea should be a copy and resemblance of the impression 
whence it is derived ; — that, for example, the idea of red should be a red idea ; 
the idea of a roaring lion a roaring idea; the idea of an ass, a hairy, long- 
eared, sluggish idea, patient of labour, and much addicted to thistles ; that 
the idea of extension should be extended, and that of solidity solid ; — that a 
thought of the mind should be endued with all, or any, of the qualities of 
matter ; — is, in my judgment, inconceivable and impossible. Yet our author 
takes it for granted ; and it is another of his fundamental maxims. Such if 
the credulity of skepticism !" 

It is a singular coincidence, that while the substantive existence of an ex« 
temal world was thus hotly attacked by metaphysics, the science of physics 
should have proved just as adverse to it ; thus reviving, as we have already 
seen, the very same double assault to which it had been exposed at Athens, 
shortly after the establishment of the Academy. This latter controversy 
commenced and hinged upon what are the real qualities of matter. Heat, 
cold, colours, smell, taste, and sounds had been pretty generally banished 
from the list about the middle of the seventeenth century. Locke contended, 
after Sir Isaac Newton, for solidity, extension, mobility, and fl^re : but it 
was soon found that there is a great difficulty in granting it solidity: that the 
particles of bodies never come into actual contact, or influence each other 
by the means of objective pressure ; that however apparently solid the mass 
to which they belong, such mass may be reduced to a smaller bulk by cold, 
as it may t>e increased in bulk by heat ; that we can hence form no concep- 
tion of perfect solidity, and every fact in nature appears to disprove its ex- 
istence. The minutest corpuscle we can pick out is capable of a minuter 
division, and the paru into which it divides possessing the common nature 
of the corpuscle which has produced them, must necessarily be capable of a 
still farther division ; and, ss such divisions can have no assignanle limit, 
matter roost necessarily and essentially be divisible to infinity. For these 
and similsr reasons M. Boteovich contended that there is no such thing as 
solidity in matter ; nor any thinr more than simple, unextended, indivisible 
points, poesessing the powers of attraction and repcdsion, yet producing ex- 
tension bv their eooibination.t 

Upon the self-contradiction of this hypothesis I have foond it necessary to 
oonnent on a former occasion tt >uid shall now, therefore, only farther ob- 
serve, that it Just as completely sweeps the whole of matter away with a 
physical broom, as the systems of Berkeley and Hume do with a meuphy- 
sical; for, by leaving us nothing but unextended points, possessing mere 
powers without a substrate, it leaves nothing at alv-n world, indeed, but a 
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world ** without form, and void ;** with dari^ness, not only upon the face of 
the deep, but there and every where else. 

** That nothing,*' says Dr. Reid, '* can act inunediately where it is not, I 
think must be admitted ; for I think, with Sir Isaac Newton, that power 
without substance is inconceivable." Lord Kames, however, in his Elements 
of Cnticism, though a strong advocate for the common-sense system, ex- 
presse^s his doubts of the doctrine contained in this passage. 

To complete the folly of the age, and fix the laugh of the simple against 
the wise, while Berkeley, Hume, and Boscovich were thus, in their different 
ways, dissipating the world of matter, in favour of the woiid of mind, 
another set of pMosophers started up, — 

• 

-impioi 



Tltanas, immanemque turinam,* 

An impioiu, earUi-born, fierce, Tilanic race,— 

and put to flight the world of mind in favour of the world of matter. Hobbes, 
who was a contemporary and friend of Des Cartes, courageously led the van, 
and did ample justice, and somewhat more than ample justice, to the senses, 
by contendmg that we have no other knowledge than what they supply us 
with, and what they then^iselves derive from the world before them ; that the 
mind is nothing more than the general result of their action ; and that with 
Uiem it begins, and with them it ceases. 

To Hobbes succeeded Spinosa, who was bom in the very same year with 
Locke, and who carried forward the crusade of matter against mind, to so 
illimitable a career, that he made the world, the human senses, the human 
soul, and the Deity himself, matter and nothing else : all one common mate- 
rial being; no part of which can or ever could exist otherwise than as it is, 
and consequently every part of which is equally the creature and the Creator. 

In the midst of these indiscriminate assaults appeared Hartley, whose 
learning, benevolence, and piety entitle his memory to be held in veneration by 
every good man. He strenuously contended for the existence of mind and 
matter as distinct principles ; and conceived it was in his power to settle the 

general controversy, by showing what Locke had failed to do, or rather what 
e had too much modesty to attempt, the direct means by which the external 
senses, and consequently the external world, operate upon the mind. And 
hence arose the well-known and at one time highly popular hypothesis of 
the association of ideas. It was conceived by Dr. Hartley that the nervous 
fibrils, which form the medium of communication between the external 
senses and the brain or sensory, are solid and elastic capillaments, that on 
every impression of objects upon the senses the nervous chord, immediately 
connected with the sense, vibrates through its whole length, and commu- 
nicates the vibration to the sul)stance of the brain, and particularly to its 
central region, which is the seat of sensation, leaving upon every commu- 
nication a mark or vestige of itself; which produces a sensation, and excites 
its correspondent perception or idea. The more frequently these vibrations 
are renewed, or the more vigorously they are impressed, the stronger will 
be the vestiges or ideas they induce ; and as, in every instance, they occasion 
vibratiuncles, or miniature vibrations, through the substance of the brain 
itseU, a foundation is hereby laid for a series of slighter vestiges, sensations, 
and ideas after the primary vibrations have ceased to act. And hence ori- 
ginate the faculties of memory and imagination. And as any order of vibra- 
tions, by being associated together a certain number of times, obtain a habit 
of mutual influence, any single sensation or single idea belonging to such 
order acquires a power of cSling the whole train into action, either synchro • 
nously or successively, whenever called into action itself. 

Now, according to this system, the brain of man is a direct sensitive violin, 
consisting of musical strings, whose tones go off in thirds, fifths, and eighths, 
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18 reeularly as in a common fiddle, throug^h the whole extent of its diapason ; 
and the orator who understands his art, may be said, without a fifi^ure, to play 
skilfully upon the brains of his auditors. The hypothesis, however, is inge- 
nious and elegant, and has furnished us with a variety of detached hints of 
great value ; but it labours under the following fatal objections : First, the 
nervous fibres have little or no elasticity belonging to them, less so perhaps 
than any other animal fibres whatever; and next, while it supposes a soul 
distinct from the brain, it leaves it no office to perform : for the medullary 
vibrations are not merely causes of sensations, ideas, and associations, but 
in fact the sources of reason, belief, imagination, mental passion, and all other 
intellectual operations whatever. 

Admitting, therefore, the full extent of this hypothesis, still it gives us no 
information about the nature of the mind and its proper functions ; and leaves 
us just as ignorant as ever of the power by which it perceives the qualities of 
external objects. The difficulty was felt by many of the advocates for the 
associate system, especially by Priestley and Darwin; and it was no sooner felt 
than it was courageously attacked, and m their opinion completely overcome. 
Nothing was clearer to them than that Dr. Hartley had overloaded his system 
with machinery : that no such thing as a mind was wanting distinct from the 
irainor sensory itself: that ideas, to adopt the language of Darwin, are the 
actual contractions, motions, or configurations of the fibres which constitute the 
immediate organ of sense, and consequently material things;* or, to adopt 
*he language of Priestley, that ideas are just as divisible as the archetypes 
91 external objects that produce them ; and, consequently, like other parts 
of the material frame, may be dissected, dried, pickled, and packed up, like 
herrings, for home-consumption or exportation, according as the foreign or 
domestic market may have the largest demand for them. And consequently, 
also, that the brain or censory, or the train of material ideas that issue from 
it, is the soul itself; not a fine-spun flimsy immaterial soul or principle of 
thought, like that of Berkeley or even of Hume, existing unconnectedly ia 
the vast solitude of universal space, but a solid, substantial, alderman-like 
soul, a real spirit of animation, fond of good cheer and good company ; that 
enters into all the pursuits of the body while alive, and partakes of one com- 
mon fate in its dissolution. 

If there be too much crassitude in this modification of materialism, as has 
•^nerally been supposed, even by materialists themselves, there is at least 
something tangible m it : somethnig that we can grasp and cope with, and fix 
and understana ; which is more, I fear, than can be said of those subtle and 
more complicated modifications of the same substrate, which have somewhat 
more lately been brought forward in France to supply its place, and which 
represent the human fabric as a duad, or even a triad of unities, instead of a 
mixed or simple unity ; as a combinationf of a corruptible life within a cor- 
ruptible life two or three deep, each possessing its own separate faculties or 
manifestations, but covered with a common outside. 

This remark more especially applies to the philosophers of the French 
school ; and particularly to the system of Dumas}, as modified by Bichat : 
under which more finished form man is declared to consist of a pair of 
lives, each distinct and coexistent, under the names of an organic and an 
animal life ; with two distinct assortments of sensibilities, an unconscious and 
a conscious. Each of these lives is limited to a separate set of organs, runs 
its race in parallel steps with the other; commencing coetancously and 
perishing at the same moment.^ This work appeared at the close of the 
past century ; was read and admired by most physiologists ; credited by 
many ; and became the popular production of the aay. Within ten or twelve 
years, however, it ran its course, and was as genenilly either rejected or for- 
gotten even in France ; and M. Richerand first, and M. Magendie since, have 
thought themselves called upon to modify Bichat, in order to render him 
more palatable, as Bichat had already modified Dumas. Under the last series 
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of remodelling, which is ihat of M. Magendie, we have certainly an im- 
provement, though the machinery is quite as complex. Instead of two dis- 
tinct lives M. Magendie presents us with two distinct sets or systems of 
action or relation, each oi which has its separate and peculiar functions, a 
system of nutritive action or relation, and a system of vital. To which is 
added, by way of appendix, another system, comprising the functions of 
generation.* Here, however, the brain is not only the seat but the organized 
substance of the mental powers : so that, we are expressly told, a man must 
be as he is made in his brain, and that education, and even logic itself, is of no 
use to him. "There are," says M. Magendie, "justly celebrated persons 
who have thought differently ; but they have hereby fallen into grave errors." 
A Deity, however, is allowed to exist, because, ^dds the writer, it is comfort- 
able to think that he exists, and on this account the physiologist cannot doubt 
of his being. ** L'intelligence de Thomme," says he, " se compose de ph^no- 
m6nes tellement diff6rens de tout ce que pr^sente d^ailleurs la nature, qu'on les 
rapporte a un lire particuliere qu'on regarde coinme une emanation de la 
Divinity. II est trop consolant de croire a cet etre, pour que le physiologiste 
m^tte en doute son existence ; mais la severite de langage ou de logique 
que comporte maintenant la physiologic exige que Ton traite de Tintelligence 
humaine comme si elle 6tait le resultat de Taction d'un organe. £n s'^cartant 
de cettemarche, des hommesjustement c^lebres sont tomb^s dansdes^aves 
errevrs ; en la suivant, on a, d'ailleurs, le grand avantage de conserver la 
mime methode d'ltude, et de rendre tr^ss faciles dcs choses qui sont envisa- 
gles gln^ralement comme presqu' au-dessus de Tesprit humain.'' — " II existe 
une science dont le but est, d'apprendre a raisonner justement: c'est la 
logique: mais le jugement erroni ou Tesprit faux (for judgment, genius, and 
imagination, and therefore false reasoning, all depend oh organization) tien- 
nent a Forganization. II est impossible de se changer a cet egard ; nous 
restons, tels que la nature nous a faits.'^f 

Dr. Spurzheim has generally been considered, from the concurrent tenor 
of his doctrines, as belonging to the class of materialists ; but this is to mis- 
take his own positive assertion upon the subject, or to conclude in opposition 
to it. He speaks, indeed, upon this topic with a singular hesitation and re- 
serve, more so, perhaps, than upon any other point whatever ; but as far as 
he chooses to express himself on so abstruse a subject, he regards the soul 
as a distinct being from the body, and at least intimates that it may be nearer, 
akin to the Deity. Man is with him also possessed of two lives, an auto- 
matic and animal: the first produced by organization alone, and destitute of 
consciousness ; the second possessed of consciousness dependent on the 
soul, and merely manifesting itself by organization. " We do not," says he, 
•* attempt to explain how the body and soul are joined together and exercise 
a mutual influence. We do not examine what the soul can do without the 
body. Souls, so far as we know, may be united to bodies at the moment of 
conception or afterward ; they may be different in all individuals, or of the 
same kind in every one ; they may be emanations from God, or something 
essentially different."J The mind of this celebrated craniologist seems to be 
wonderfully skeptical and bewildered upon the subject, and studiously avoids 
the important question of the capacity of the soul for an independent and 
future existence ; but with the above declaration he cannot well be arranged 
in the class of materialists. 

The hypothesis which has lately been started by Mr. Lawrence^ is alto- 
gether of a different kind, and though undoubtedly much simpler than any of 
the preceding, does not seem to be built on a more stable foundation. Accord- 
ing to his view of the subject, organized differs from inorg:anized matter 
merely by the addition of certain properties which are called vital, as sensi- 
bility and irritability. Masses of matter endowed with these new propertibs 
become organs and systems of organs, constitute an animal frame, and exe- 

* Precis Elcmeninire de Phyi>iolo|{i«>, torn. II. 8vo. Paris, 1816, 1817. 
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cute diitinct sets of pckposks or runcnoNs ; for functions and purposes car- 
ried into execution are here synonymous. ** Life is the assemblai^e of all 
the functions (or purposes), and the general result of their exercise.*** 

Life, therefore, upon this hypothesis, instead of beinsr a twofold or three- 
fold reality, running in a combined stream, or in parallel lines, has no reality 
whatever. It has no bssk or independent existence. It is a mere assemblage 
of puRFoscs, and accidental or temporary propkrtiks : a series of phenomena,! 
as Mr. Lawrence has himself correctly expressed it ; — a name without a thing. 
** We know not,'* says he, " the nature of the link that unites these pheno- 
mena, though we are sensible that a connexion must exist ; and this' convic- 
tion is sufficient to induce us to give it a namk, which the vulgar regard as the 
sign of a particular principle ; though in fact that name can only indicate 
the ASSKMBLAGK Of THE PHENOMEiiA which havc occasioucd its formation.**! 

The human frame is, hence, a barrel-organ, possessing a systematic 
arrangement of parts, played upon by peculiar powers, and executing parti- 
cular pieces or purposes ; ana life is the music produced liy the general 
assemblage or result of the harmonious action. So long as cither the vital or 
mechanical instrument is duly wound up by a regular supply of food, or of 
the wince, so long the music will continue : but both are worn out by their 
own action ; and when the machine will no longer work, the life has the 
same close as the music ; and in the language of Cornelius Callus as quoted 
and appropriated by Leo. X., 

redit in nUtUam, quod fult ante nUilL 

There is, howevet, nothing new either in this hypothesis or in the present 
explanation of it. It was first started in the days of Aristotle by Aristoxe- 
nusy a pupil of his, who was admirably skilled in music, and by profession a 
physician* It was propounded to the world under the name of the system of 
BARjfoirv, either from tne author's fondness for music, or from his comparing 
the human frame to a musical instrument, and his regarding life as the result 
of all its parts acting in accordance, and producing a general and harmonioos 
effect.^ 

We nave already had occasion to notice this hypothesis in a former lecture, 
and the triumphant objections witli which it was met by the Stoics as well as 
by the Epicureans;! as also that it has at times been revived since, and espe- 
cially by M. Lusac, who extended it to even a wider range : while the tame 
objections remain unanswered to the present hour, and seem to be altogether 
unanswerable. 

There is, moreover, the same looseness in the term PHuroM uf a, employed 
by Mr. Lawrence and the French writers iust adverted to, as we have re- 
marked in manv of the opposers of Mr. I^ocke, who seem to be afraid of 
fettering themselves with definite terms or definite ideas. This looseness may 
be convenient in many cases, but it always betrays weakness or imprecision. 
In the mouth of the Platonists and Penpatetics of ancient Greece, we dis- 
tinctly know that the term phenomena denoted the archetypes of the one, or 
the phantasms of the other. We understand it with equal clearness as made 
use of, though in very different senses, by Leibnitz in reference to his system 
of PRE-BSTAausasD BARjioiir, and by Professor Robson, in reference to that 
of Boscovich. But when M. Magendie, or Mr. Lawrence, tells us that ** human 
iutelliffence,** which is the phrase of the former, in the passage just quoted, 
or ** life,** which is that of the Utter, is a coicposrnoii or ASSEmukaB of rmm- 
voMxsiA, — a ** assuLT or the actioh of an organ,** — we have no distinct notion 
whatever put before us. The ^ porpoees,** or ^ properties,** or ^ functions.** 
or whatever it is they intend under the name of psbiioiisiia, certainly do nd 
seem to be strictly materiil in themselves, though we are told they ara, in 
some way or other, the product of a material organ : but whether they be tht 
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phantasms of the Greek schools, the visions of Malebranche or Berkeley^the 
mathematical points of Boscovich, the apparitions or appearances of the 
Common-Sense hypothesis,— whether they be a name or a thing, any thing or 
nothing, the writers themselves have given us no clew to determine, and per- 
haps have hardly determined for themselves. 

We have thus travelled over a wide extent of ground, but have not yet quite 
reached our journey*s end. It still remains to us to examine the popular 
hypothesis of the present day, put forth from the north, under the captivating 
title of the System of Common Sense; produced undoubtedly from the best mo> 
tives, and offered as a universal and infallible specific for all the wounds and 
weaknesses we may have incurred in our encounters with the preceding 
combatants. 

The consideration of this shall form the subject of our ensuing lecture ; 
and I shall afterward, by your permission, follow up the whole by submitting 
a few general observations on the entire subject, and endeavour to collect for 
your use, from the wide and tangled wilderness in which we have been beat- 
ing, the few flowers and the little fruit that may be honestly worth the trouble 
of preservation. 



LECTURE VI. 

ON THE HYPOTHESIS OF COBCMON SENSE, 



It must be obvious, I think, to every one who has attentively watched the 
ori|^ and progress of those extraordinary and chimerical opinions through 
which we have lately been wading, and which have been dressed up by phi- 
losophers of the rarest endowments and deepest learning, into a show of 
systems and theories, that the grand cause of their absurdities is attributable 
to the imperfect knowledge we possess respecting the nature and qualities of 
matter, and the nature and qualities of those perceptions which material ob- 
jects produce in the mind, through the medium of the external senses. 

These perceptions, however accounted for, and whatever they have been 
supposed to consist in, have in most ancient, and in all modern, schools been 
equally denominated ideas ; and hence ideas have sometimes implied modifi- 
cations, so to speak, of pure intelligence, which was the opinion of Plato and 
of Berkeley; of immaterial apparitions or phantasms, which was that of 
Aristotle, and in a certain sense may perhaps be said to have been that of 
Hume ; of real species or material images, which was that of Epicurus, of 
Sir Kenelm Digby,* and many other schoolmen of the middle of the seven- 
teenth century ; of mere notional resemblances, which was that of Des 
Cartes ; and of whatever it was the ultimate intention of any of these scho- 
lastic terms to signify, whether phantasm, notion, or species ; whatever is 
the object of the understanding when a man thinks, or the mind can be em- 
ployed about when thinking, which was that of Locke, and is the fair import 
of the word in popular speech. 

It is possible, moreover, that this indiscriminate use of the same term to 
express different apprehensions, and particularly in modern times, has contri- 
buted to many of the errors which are peculiarly chargeable to the metaphy- 
sical writers of modern times. But this opinion has been carried much farther 
by Dr. Reid, who has persuaded himself that the word idea has been the rock 
on which all the metaphysical systematizers, from the time of Aristotle to 
his own era, have shipwrecked themselves ; and hence, having determined to 
oppose the absurdities of his own countryman Mr. Hume, by the introduction 

* He wu warmly oppoMd by Aleacander Rnsn, of Hudibntstic memory, who wu a stanch Aristotellui, 
and, cooaraaently, deiiled Uie matarialiiy of ideas. See Rosa's ari^ment in Profesror Siewan'sT 
▼ol. 1. p. S50, 410. 
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of a new bypothesis* he thought the better way would t>e to clear the ground 
on every aiae, by an equal excommunication of this mischieTOua term* and 
of every system into which it had ever found an entrance ; whence all the 
authors of such systems, whatever may have been their views or principles 
in other respects, he has lumped together by the common name of Idealitts. 

The motive of Dr. Reid was pure and praiseworthy : he entered the arena 
with great and sfdendid talents ; and soon found himself powerfully abetted 
bv his friends. Dr. Adam Smith, Dr. Beattie, Lord Kames, Dr. Campbell, and 
Mr. Dugald Stewart : but it must be obvious to every one, that in the execu- 
tion of his motive he has carried his resentment to a strange and somewhat 
ludicrous extreme. Idea is a word sufficiently harmless in itself, and even 
his own friends have not chosen to follow him in his Quixotic warfare against 
it ; and have, consequently, continued to use it, in spite of his outlawry and pro- 
scription : while to arrange under the same banner every one who hasemployed 
this term, and to impute the same dangerous tendency to every hypothesis 
in which it is to be met with, is to make the wearing of a blue or a cnoa>late 
coat a sure sign of treason, and to assert that every man who is found thus 
habited deserves hanging. 

Mr. Locke distinctly tells us, that he uses the term idea in its popular sense* 
and only in its popular sense. But he uses it, and that is enough: — the mis* 
chief is in the word itself. It has, however, been attempted to oe proved Uiat 
he has not always known the sense in which he did use it ; and that he has 
sometimes employed it in a popular and sometimes in a scholastic import, as 
denoting that certain ideas are not mere notional perceptions, but material 
images or copies of the objects which they indicate, by which means he has 
given a strong handle to such materialists, or favourers of materialism, as Hart- 
ley, Priestley, and Darwin : while, by his striking away from bodies all their 
secondary qualities, as taste, smell, sound, and colour, be has given a similar 
handle to such immaterialists as Berkeley and Hume. 

Now, it is not often that a theory is accused of leaning north and south al 
the same time ; and whenever it can be so accused, the charjpe is perhaps 
the highest compliment that can be paid to it, as proving its uprightness and 
freedom from bias. But it was absolutely necessary for the success of ths 
new hypothesis that the Essay on Human Understanding should be demon- 
strated to be radically erroneous, and particularly to have some connexion in 
the way of causation with what may be called the physical speculations of 
the day, whether of materialism or of immaterialism : since so lon^ as this 
remained firm, so long as the system maintained its ground, the immortal 
edifice proposed to be erected — monumenium are ptrenniui^-couid find no 
place for a foundation ; and on this account, and, so far as I can learn, on this 
account alone, the name of Locke has been placed among ** the most cele- 
brated promoters of modem skepticism ;*** though it is admitted that nothing 
was farther from his intention. 

It is hence reouisite, t>efore we enter upon a survey of this new hypothesis, 
to inquire how far the objections which were offered against Mr. Locke's 
theory are founded in fact. I have already mentioned two of the more pro- 
minent, and I shall have occasion to mention two others immediately. 

We are told, in the first place, that Mr. Locke has not used the term idea in 
all instances in one and tne same signification ; and that while it sometimes 
imports something separate from body, it sometimes imports a modification 
of body itself. 

But this is egregiously to mistake his meaning, and to charge him with a 
confusion of conception which only belongs to the person who can thus 
interpret him. Des Cartes, after most of the Greek philosophers, had asserted, 
that our ideas are in some way or other exact images of the objects presented 
to the senses : Mr. Locke, in opposition to this assertion, contended, that so 
far from being exact images they have not the smallest resemblance to then 
in any respect, with the exception of those ideas that represent the real oc 
primary qualities of bodies, or such as belong to bodies intrinsically ; and 
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which, in hit own day* were supposed toconsifiof figureyextensionvaolidity 
ootioti or rest, and number. These qualities bein^ rial in the bodies in 
which they appear, the ideas which beally represent them are, in his opinion, 
entitled to be called rbsimblances of them ; while the ideas of the secondary 
qualities of bodies, or those which are not real but merely ostensible, or 
which, in other words, do not intrinsically belong to the bodies in which they 
appear, as colour, sound, taste, and smell, are not entitled to be called resem- 
Uances of them. Now, what does such observation upon these two sets of 
Qualities amount tot Plainly and unequivocally to this, and nothing more; 
tnat as the first set of ideas are real representatives of real qualities, and the 
latter real representatives of ost<»n^ible qualities, there is in the former case 
a resemblance of reality, though there is no other resemblance, and, in the 
latter case, no resemblance of reality, and, consequently, no resemblance 
whatever. The resemblance is in respect to the reality of the qualities per* 
eeived ; it is simply a resemblance of reality : here it begins, and here it ends. 
But the adverse commentators before us contend, that it neither begins nor 
ends here ; and that the word resembl^tnce must necessarily import an actual 
and material resemblance, — a corporeal copy or image ; ana that, conse- 
quently, the class of ideas referred to must necessarily be material and cor- 
poreal things. So that it is not allowable to any man to say, that truth re- 
sembles a rock, unless he means, and is prepared to prove, that truth is a 
hard, stony mass of matter jutting into the sea, and fatal to ships that dash 
against it. 

But many of Mr. Locke*s own followers are said to have understood him 
in this sense. Not, however, in regard to this distinction : though I am ready 
to admit that many of those who have pretended to be his followers, have 
misunderstood him upon the subject of ideas generally, and have affirmed, in 
direct opposition to his own words, that, in the Essay on Human Under- 
standing, all our ideas of sensation are supposed to be sensible representations 
or pictures of the objects apprehended by the senses. This observation par- 
ticularly applies to Locke's French commentators and followers, Condillac, 
Turgot, Helvetius, Diderot, D'Alembert, Coiidorcet, Destutt-Tracy, and 
Degerando : concerning whom Professor Stewart has made the following 
just remark ; that while '* these ingenious men have laid hold eagerly of this 
common principle of reasoning, and have vied with each other in extolling 
Locke for the sagacity which he has displayed in unfolding it, hardly two of 
them can be named who have understood it precisely in the sense annexed 
to it by the author. What is still more remarkable, the praise of Locke has 
been loudest from those who seem to have taken the least pains to ascertain 
the import of his conclusions."* 

The term object Mr. Locke has occasionally used in an equally figurative 
sense. Thus book ii. ch. i. sect. 24: " In time," says he, "the mind comes 
to reflect on its own operations about the ideas got by sensation ; and thereby 
stores itself with a new set of ideas, which I call iaeas of reflection. These 
are the impressions that are made on our senses by outward objects that are 
extrinsical to the mind, and its oram operations proceeding from powers intrin- 
sical and proper to itself; which, when reflected on by itself, becoming also 
objects ot its contemplation, are, as I have said, the originals of all know- 
ledge." 

No words can more clearly prove that Locke regarded ideas of sensation 
as impressions made by external objects, and not as objects themselves ; and 
ideas of reflection as operations of the mind, and no more objects, literally so 
considered, than in the preceding case. And hence, when, towards the close 
of the above passage, he applies the term objects to these operations, lie can 
only in fairness be supposed to do it in a figurative sense : in which sense, 
indeed, he applies the same term to ideas of all kinds in another place, where 
be explains an idea to be *' whatsoever is the object of the understanding 
when a man thuiks." And yet he has been accused, by the School of Oom- 

^Enayi, vol.i.p.l(M. 
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OMNI 8eiite« of nting the tenn literally ; and it is *' to Dr. Reid,^ i aye Mr. 
Stewart, **thal we owe the important remark that all these notions (images, 
phantasms, &c.) are wholly hypothetical :^* and that we have no ground for 
supposing that in any operation of the mind there exists in it an otjed dxHuict 
from the mind itself. 

With respect to the division of the qualities of bodies Just adverted to, 
though derived from the views of Sir Isaac Newton, I am ready to admit that 
it is loose, and in some respects, perhaps, erroneous. Nor is this to be won- 
dered at; for I have already had frequent occasions to observe, that it is a 
subject upon which we are totally ignorant ; and that we are rather obliged 
to suppose, than are capable of proving the existence of even the least con- 
troverted primary qualities of bodies, as extension, solidity, and figure, in 
order to avoid falling into the absurdity of disbelieving a material substrate. 
But the supporters of the new hypothesis have no reason to triumph upon this 
point, since it is a general doctrine of their creed that all the qualities of 
matter are equally primary or real; in the interpretation of which, however, 
the sentiments of Mr. Stewart are wider from those of Dr. Reid than Dr. 
Reid^s are from Mr. Locke*s. 

Nor are they altogether clear from the very same charge here advanced 
against Mr. Locke : *' Professor Stewart, in his Elements, says, *Dr. Reid has 
justly distinguished the quality of colour from what he calls the appeanmu 
of colour, which last can only exist in a mind.* And Dr. Reid himself says, 
* The name of colour belongs indeed to the cause only, and not to the effect.' ^ 
Here, then, we have it uneauivocally from Dr. Reid, that colour is a quality 
in an external body,— and tne sensation occasioned by it in the mind is mdy 
the appearance of that external quality !! — Would any one suppose that such 
doctrine could come from the illustrious defender of non-resemblances 1— 
from the founder of the school which ridicules Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, 
for supposing that our ideas of primary qualities are resemblances of those 
qualities f — ^ What is the apptaranct of anv thing but a ft9enManc% of it? 
An appearance of any thing means the highest degree of resemblance ; or 
that precise resemblance of it which makes it seem to ^ the thing itself. **t 
Afpearance^ in Dr. Reid*s sense of the term, is precisely assimilated to the 
pkantatmoi Aristotle. 

In reality, neither of these objections against Mr. Locke's theory seem to 
have weighed very heavy with Dr. Beattie, whose chief ground of controversy 
is drawn from another source; from Locke's having opposed the Cartesian 
doctrine of innate ideas and principles : or, in other wonds, from his having 
opposed M. Des Cartes's gratuitous assertion tha^ infallible notions of a Go<^ 
of matter, of consciousness, of moral right, together with other notions of a 
like kind, are implanted in the mind, and may be found there by any man who 
will search for them ; thus superseding the necessity for discipline and educ^ 
lion, and potting savages upon a level with theologians ana moral philoso- 
phers. To confute this absurdity of M. Des Cartes is the direct object of 
the first book of the Essay on Human Understanding; ^and it is this first 
book," says Dr. Beattie, ** which, with submission, I think the worst and ommI 
dangerous.*^ Here again, however, it is altogether unnecessary lor me to 
offer a vindication, for it has been already offered by one of the most able 
supporters of the new system, Mr. Dugald Stewart himself; who thus ob> 
serves, as though in direct contradiction to his friend Dr. Beattie : ** the hypo- 
thesis of innate ideas thus interpreted (by Des Cartes and Malebranciie) 
scarcely seems to have ever mented a senous refutation. In England, for 
many years past, it has snnk into complete oblivion, excepting as a monoment 
of the follies of the learned.**^ 

We have thus far noticed three objections advanced against Mr. Loeke*s 
system by the three warmest champions for the new hypothesis. And it is a 
curious fact, that they are almost advanced singly ; for upon these three points 
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the three combatants are very little more in harmony with themselTes than 
they are with the Goliath against whom they have entered the lists. There 
is a fourth objection, however, and it would be the chief and most direct, if 
it could be well supported, on which the metaphysicians of the norUi seem 
to be unanimous. The Essay on Human Understanding resolves all the ideas 
we possess, or can possibly possess, into the two classes of those obtained by 
sensation, or the exercise of our external senses, and those obtained by re- 
flection, or the operations of the mind on itself; and it defies its readers to 
point out a single idea which is not reducible to the one or the other of these 
general heads. The supporters of the northern hypothesis have specially 
accepted this challenge, and have attempted to point out a variety of ideas, or 
CONCEPTIONS, as Dr. Reid prefers calling them, which are in the mind of every 
man, and which are neither the result of sensation or reflection ; and they 
have peculiarly fixed upon those of extension, figure, and motion. And 
hence this argument is regarded as decisive, and is proposed, both by Dr. 
Reid and Prefessor Stewart, " as an experimentum crucis, by which the ideal 
system must stand or fall."* 

Now, strictly speaking, this invincible argument, as it is called, is no argu- 
ment whatever. It is a mere question of opinion, whether the above-named 
ideas, together with those of time, space, immensity, and eternity, which 
belong to the same class, can be obtained either by means of the external 
senses or the operation of the mind upon its own powers, or whether they 
cannot. And, for myself, I completely concur in believing with Mr. Locke 
that they can : though I am ready to leave this part of the subject, as I am 
the whole question between us, to Mr. Stewart's own case of the boy bom 
blind and deaf, as communicated to the Royal Society of Edinburgh in the 
course of last year ;t who, it is admitted, is possessed of perfect soundness 
of mind ; but who, at that time in his seventeenth year, was, as we are ex- 
pressly told, without any idea of a being superior to himself ; of any religious 
feelings ; and who did not appear to have possessed any moral feelings upon 
the sudden death of an indulgent father, notwithstanding the utmost pains 
that had been taken to give him instruction. If this boy shall be found to 
possess as clear an idea of figure and motion as those who have the free use 
of their eyes, I will readily allow Mr. Locke's system to be unfounded. That 
he must have some idea follows necessarily from this system ; because he 
appears to have a very fine touch, and has also, or at least had till very lately, 
some small glimmering of light and colours. { 

But, upon the northern hypothesis, he ought not only to have some idea of 
these qualities of bodies, but a most true and correct idea, probably more so, 
instead of less so, than that of other persons : since he is said to obtain .it 
from a faculty which is not supposed to be injured, and since the want of one 
sense is usually found to strengthen the remainder. 

With respect to the idea of extension, indeed, which, by some philosophers, 
is thought to be the most difl^cult of the whole, it appears to me that it is 
capable of being obtained with at least as much perspicuity as that of most 
other qualities of bodies, and more so than ideas of many of them ; for we 
have in this instance the power of touch to correct that of sight, or vice versd; 
while in a multitude of other instances we are compelled to trust to one sense 
alone. Extension, in its general signification, is a complex idea, resulting 
from a combination of the more simple ideas of length, breadth, and thick- 
ness ; and hence evidently imports a continuity of the parts of whatever sub- 
ject the idea is applied to; whether it be a solid substance, as a billiard ball, 
or the unsolid space which measures the distance between one billiard ball 
and another; the idea of meamre being, indeed, the most obvious idea we can 
form of it. In both which cases we determine the relative proportions of the 

♦ Reid't Inquiry, Aic.p. 137. Stewnrt'v E«ays, vol. I. p. 549. 

t " Some Account of a Boy born Blind and Deaf. By Dugald Stewart^ E«i., F.R.S.,** ed. 4lo. Edin. 
1813. With which compare, relating to the i^ame individual, " Iliiiory of James Mitchcl, a Boj bon 
Blind and Deaf, ^c. By James Wardrop, F.R.S.'* Kd. 4lo. 1B13. 

t See Edin. Rev. No. zl. p. 468. 
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tensftb, breadth, and thickness by the eye, by the touch, or by both : and ac- 
quire, so far as I can see to the contrary, notwithstanding all that has been 
said upon the subject, as clear an idea as Ave do of substance. It is first ob- 
tained, I ffrant, from the sight or touch of what is solid alone ; and it is after- 
ward made use of in a more abstract form, as a measure of what is unsolid ; 
whence the mind is able to apply it not only to the subject of pure space, but 
to a contemplation of circles, triangles, polygons, or any other geometrical 
figure, even though such figures be not present to the senses, and exist alone 
in its own conceptions. 

Extension, by the Cartesian school, was only applied to solid substance, or 
body ; but then they supposed the universe to consist of nothing but solid 
substance, or body, and that there is no such thing as vacuum, or pure space. 
Among the Newtonians, who admit space, extension is applied as generally 
to this latter as to the former ; but in order to avoid the confusion to which 
the application of this term to things so totally opposite as matter and space 
has produced in common discourse, Mr. Locke advises to appropriate the 
term extension to body, and expansion to space ; using both these terms, 
however, as perfect synonyms, and as e()ually importing the simple idea of 
measure; which, as I have just observed, is the most obvious and explanatory 
idea that can be offered upon this subject. 

Widely different, however, is the opinion of the metaphysical school of 
North Britain ; and hence, in order to account for these abstruse ideas, to 
which they affirm that neither our senses nor our reason can give rise, as also 
in order to compel our belief that the external world exists in every respect 
precisely as it appkais to exist, and that external bodies possess in them- 
selves all the qualities, both primary and secondary, which thbt appear to 
F068K8S, and thus, with one wide sweep, to clear the ground as well of the 
errors of Des Cartes, Newton, and Locke, as of those oi Berkeley and Hume ; 
Dr. Reid, who, at one time, had been a follower of Berkeley, and, as he him- 
self tells us, *' had embraced the whole of his svstcm,^* steps forth with his 
new theory, the more important doctrines of which may be comprised under 
the four following heads : — 

L There exist in the mind of man various ideas or conceptions, both phy- 
sical and metaphysical, which we have never derived either from sensation 
or reflection. 

n. There must therefore exist, somewhere or other in the animal frame, a 
third percipient principle, from which alone such ideas can have been den red 

in. From this additional principle there is no appeal: it is higher in its 
knowledge, and surer in its decision, than either the senses or the reason ; it 
compels our assent in a variety of castas, in which we should otherwise be 
left in the most distressing doubt ; and gives us an assurance, not only that 
there is an external world around us, but that the primary and secondary 
qualities of bodies exist equally and uniformly in the bodies themselves, or, 
in other words, that every thing actually is as it appears to be. 

IV. This mandatory or superior principle is common ssiise or wrnHCT. 

And in order to ensure himself success in the establishment of the doctrines 
contained in this outline. Dr. Reid, with a warmer devotion than falls to the 
lot of metaphysicians in general, and in some degree breathing of poetic 
inspiration, opens his Inouiry with the following animated prayer : ** Admirei? 
jihilosophy ! daughter of light ! parent of wisdom and knowledge ! if thot 
art she ! surely thou hast not yet arisen upon the human mind, nor blessed us 
with more of thy ravs than are sufficient to shed a darkness visible upon the 
human faculties, and to disturb that repose and security which happier mortals 
enjoy, who never approached thine altar, nor felt thine influence ! But if, 
indeed, thou hast not power to dispel those clouds and phantoms which thou 
hast discovered or created, withdraw this penurious and malignant ray : I 
despise philosophy, and renounce its guidance : let my soul dwell with com* 
moo sense.** 

« 9mD9tm9ttnmir9Umyt.mm9Z,p.im,9mittmf U 9w1ik9k.lp,m^n 
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How far this petition was attended to, and the prostrate suppliant was sim 
bled to obtain his object, we shall now proceed to examine. 

It is not necessary again to inquire whether the abstruse ideas of extension, 
fi^re, and motion, time and space, together with various others of the same 
kmd, can or cannot be derived from mental reflection or external sensation. 
I have already touched upon the subject, and must refer such of my audience 
as are desirous of entering into it more deeply to the writings of Locke and 
Tucker on the one side, and of Reid and Stewart on the other. I shall only 
observe, in jaddition, that Mr. Stewart himself admits, with that liberality 
which peculiarly characterizes his pen, that the ideas or notions of extension 
and figure, which he somewhat quaintly denominates ** the mathematical afftc 
tum$ of matter,^* presuppose the exercise of our external senses.* But this 
being admitted, they ought, if not derived from their immediate action, to be 
fundamentally dependent upon them. 

Let us step forward at once to an investigation of the newly-discovered 
and sublime principle itself, by which all these profundities are to be fathomed,, 
and all the aberrations of sense and reason to be corrected. 

Many of my hearers will perhaps smile at the idea that this high and mighty 
principle is nothing more than common sense ; but, in truth, the founder and 
supporters of the northern system seem to have been wofully at a loss, not 
only what name to give it, but what nature to bestow upon it ; and have hence 
variously, and at times most cloudily and incongruously, described it, and 
loaded it with as many names and titles as belong to a Spanish grandee or a 
Persian prime minister. 

" If," says Dr. Reid, " there are certain principles, as I think there are, which 
the constitution of our nature leads us to believe, and which we are under a 
necessity to take for granted in the common concerns of life, without being able to 
give a reason for them, these are what we call the principles of common ssifsi.*^ 

Upon this passage I shall only, for the present, remark, that the new per- 
cipient faculty, which it is the object of the Scottish theory to discover to us, 
is one, as we have just been told, that is capable of extending its survey far 
beyond ** the common concerns of life," and of forming ideas of the mathe- 
matical affections o[ matter; and, consequently, that if the principles of com- 
mon sense be limited, as they seem to be here, and in my judgment correctly 
so, to " the common concerns of life," they can never answer the purpose to 
which this faculty aspires, and for which it is started in the present hypothesis ; 
which demands not only a common sense, but a moral and a mathematical 
sense ; and all essentially distinct from, and totally independent of, corporeal 
sensation and mental intelligence. 

It is much to be regretted, however, and forms an insuperable objection to 
the whole hypothesis, that its founders have never been able to agree among 
themselves uf)on the nature of their new principle. 

"The power or faculty," says Dr. Reid, "by which we acquire these con- 
ceptions (those of extension, motion, and the other attributes of matter), must 
be something different from any power of the human mind that hath been ex- 
plained, since it is neither sensation nor reflections^ 

This is loosely written ; for it seems to intimate that there may be concep- 
tions or ideas in the mind, derived from or dependent on itself, which are not 
conceptions or ideas of reflection : while the phrase ideas of reflection, as em- 
ployed in Lockers system, embraces ideas of every kind of which the mind is 
or can be conscious, and which issue from any powers of its own. 

Dugald Stewart gives the same doctrine more correctly, as follows, and as 
a paraphrase upon this very passage : " That we have notions of external 
qualities which have no resemblance to our sensations^ or to any thing of which 
ike mind is conscious, is therefore a fact of which every man's experience 
affords the completest evidence, and to which it is not possible to oppose a 
single objection, but its incompatibility with the common philosophical theo- 
ries concerning the origin of our knowledge."^ 

roL L p. S3. t Inquiry, p. 53. % Reid, eh. v. sect. vll. Emys, vol. I. p. MB. 
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Bat the question still returns, from what source then are these insensible, 
nnintellectual notions derived 1 Where is the seat, and what is Uie meaning 
of that COMMON sBifsi which is to solve every di0iculty1 As these philoso- 
phers make a boast of their experimmtum cruci$, this is an txpenmeniwn 
cruets in retam to them ; nor does there seem to be an individual through the 
whole school that is able to work out a solution, or to offer any definite idea 
upon the subject. 

I have already observed upon the looseness of Reid, who, in the passage 
just quoted, seems still to have a slight inclination to regard his principle of 
COMMON scifSB as a power of the mi!«d, and of course as seated in the mental 
organ; though a power that has not hitherto been explained. In the follow- 
ing passage ne seems to regard it as a power of tlie external senses, and, 
hence, as seated in these senses themselves. 

^ The account which this system (Hume's) gives of our judgment and 
belief concerning things, is as far from the truth as the account it gives of 
our notions or simple apprehensione. It represents our senses as having no 
other office but that of lumishing the mind with notions or simple apprehen- 
sions of things ; and makes our judgment and belief concerning those things 
to be acquired by comparing our notions together, and perceiving their agree- 
ments or disagreements. We have sliown, on the contrary, that bvbbt 
opcBATioif or THB sBNSBs, m its Tcry nature, implies judombnt ob bbubf as 
well as simple apprehension.*^ 

Yet, in a third passage, he tells us still more openly, that common sense 
bf longs neither to the mind nor to the corporeal senses, but is ^ ▲ past or 

HL'MAM IfATURB WHIOB HATU NBVBB BBB!f BXPLAUIBD Tf 

Dr. Beattie, on the contrary, who assigns to the phrase Common Sense a 
much more scholastic import than Dr. Keid appears to have intended, ex- 
pressly asserts that common sense, as he understands it, signifies ^ that 
rowcB OP THB MIND which perceives truth or commands belief not by pro- 
gressive argumentation, but by an instantaneous and instinctivb impulsb;}; 
or, as he says on another occasion, ^ it is instinct and not bbason.**^ While 
Mr. Stewart, still more decisively, declares it to be the common bbason of 
mankind ; I in express contradiction, however, to Dr. Reid, who as positively 
declares the principles of common sense to consist of those principles which 
we are under a necessity of taking for granted, without being able to oivb a 

SEASON POB TUBM.^Y 

Now, whether this third principle reside in the senses or in the mind, so 
long as it resides in either of them, and constitutes a part of either of them, 
the argument which they call their expert mentum erueit falls instantly to the 
ground ; for the ideas to which it gives rise must be sensitive or mental ideaSf 
or, in other words, ideas of sensation or of reflection. 

Dr. Beattie*s expression o( uutUcfhe impvlte resulting from a power of the 
mind is still more objectionable ; for instinct is not a power of the mind, but 
a power meant to supply the place of a mind where no mind is present, or in 
energy: and always acting most strikingly where there is least intelli- 
gence, as in the lowest ranks of animals ; and perhaps still more obviously 
ID plants. This is to confound endowments instead of to discriminate them. 
Nor is there less confusion in Dr. Reid*s account of the matter; whieh is* 
" that every operation of the senses implies judombnt and bbubp, as well as 
simple apprehension :** for this is to transfer the mind itself from the brain 
to the senses, as well as to make a like transfer of the principle of common 
sense to the same organs : it is to produce a chaos in the constitution of man* 
by jumbling every farulty into an interference with everr faculty. And yet 
upon this very doctrine lie stakes the whole truth or falsehood of his theory } 
and Mr. Stewart abets him in the same appeaL** 

It is amusing, indeed, to run over the names, titles, or distinctive marks 
assigned to their newly-discovered principle by the leaders of the Conunoii- 
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Sense school. For we have not only common sense, instinct|* instinctiye 
prescience,! and instinctive propensity ;| but dictates of nature,^ dictates of 
mternai sensation,!! simple notions, and ultimate lawSf'Q* judgment and belief 
furnished by the senses,** inductive principle,!! constitution of human na- 
ture,|{ common understanding,^^ moral sense,||!! moral principlCylPf sug- 
gestions,*** and, finally, inspiration : thus putting this imaginary power, if 
not in the place of a Bible, upon an equality with it. 

The ** original and natural judgments'* of this faculty, says Dr. Reid, are 
the INSPIRATION OP THE AxMioHTY : " they serve to direct us in the common 
affairs of life, where our reasoning faculty would leave us in the dark. They 
are a part of our constitution: and all the discoveries of our reason are 
grounded upon them. They make up the common sense of niankind* and 
what is manifestly contrary to any of those first principles is what we call 

absurd."ttt 

Now, what is to be collected from all this pompous heraldry of high- 
bounding names, so totally inconsistent with the precision of an exact 
science ; and which certainly would not have been allowed had this school 
been able to settle among themselves, or to communicate to the public, a 
clear idea of the seat, nature, or attributes of the new and, as I trust to prove, 
imaginary faculty it thus ventures to introduce ; and which, after all, is only 

* Beattie, part i. ch. ii. p. 28, stereotype edit. Stewart's Enajra, vol. i. p. 66. 87, 88. 580. 

t RkIiI'i Inquiry, cti. vi. lecu xziv. p. 441. X Beattie on Truth, part i. ch. Hi. lect vH. p.SS. 

« [hid. part i. ch. ii. p. 38. 32. |1 ibid. p. 31. IT Slnwart'i Ewayt, voL i. eMay UL p. 133. 

** Rtfid'i Inquiry, cU. vii. p. 481. ft Ibid. ch. vi. lect. xxiv. p. 442. 

^ Stewart, ednay i. ch. i. p. 7. Reid, p. 391. Principles or the Constitution, Beauie, part L ch. iLp. 80. 
OriKinnI Principles of the Constitution, Reid, Inq. ch. vi. lect. xziv. p. 42d. 441. 

<k^ Reid, ch. vi. lect xx. p. 38U. 

(Ill Stewart, essay i. ch. Iv. p. 44 ; a phrase of Shaftesbury, and adopted from him by Hutcheaon. 

ITTT Beattie, part I. ch. ii. p. 39. *** Ibid, essay ii. ch. ii. p. 96. Reid, ch. vi. loct. Ii. p. 157. 

ttt Reid, ch. vii. p. 483. In treating of the subject of instinct I had occasion to notice that Dr. Hancock, 
In a recent work of much moral excellence, has taken tlie same generalized view of th^se various powers, 
and ha« directly resolved the whole into an immediate and continual flow of divine inspiration thniugh 
tliK neency of the Holy Spirit; so that the lowest animal, in its in^tincM, and the most gifted saint, in hi* 
special illumination, are supplied from one and the same intellectual fountain. And hence, in Dr. Han- 
cock's view, this is a power or energy which not only serves 'Ho direct us in the common aflkirs of life, 
where our reasoning faculty would leave us in the dark," but to enlighten us in the sublime myKteries of 
si>iriinnl tiuth. ''In the same manner as the Divine Being has scattered the seeds of plants and veg^ 
tables in the body of the earth, so he has implanted a p«irtion of his own incorruptible seed, or of that 
which in Scripture language is called ' the seed of the kingdom,* in the soul of every individual of the 
hnman race.** Essny on Instinct, p. 459. And hence, though Dr. Hancock is obliged to "admit that 
there are no innate iileas, according to the strict meaning of the term, and no formally inscribed truUis like 
established propositions to be discovered in early life, — yet it is fair to presume that the rudimenta or mJke- 
rent propensities leading to menial and cor|ioreaI perfection arc still essentially in existence. Henc^ 
because we cannot discover in the infant tnind the manifest signs of an original innate truth or concep- 
tion that there is a GoJ, and the simple pro|M)siii<ms relative to moral and religious duty, we are not to 
conclude that it haa no tendency to develops these notions." — Ibid. p. 314, 315. 

We have here a clear example of the difficulty of keeping an hypothesis within due limits that has no 
fixed principles to be built upon. So far, however, as the>« writers appeal to Scripture in support of Itidr 
doctrine of a moral sense, or instinctive love of virtue, propensity to tnoral right, internal light or innate 
idea of Ood, they seem to he opposed by every page lo wtiich they refer. For whatever man may become 
bv a gradual cultivation of his mental iHiwers, or by immediate irradiation from heaven, we are expressly 
told, what, indeed, we have sufficient proofs of if we look around us, and especially into savage tribes, 
that by nature his ** heart is de9|>erately wicked ;'* that shortly after the fall, God beheld that " the wicked- 
ness of man was great on the earth, and that every imagination of the ihoughbi of his heart was only evil 
continually ;'* that "in the flesh dwelleth no gooti thing;" that men by nature are under " the dominion 
of sin,*'— whose power Isko great a* to consiiiuie, as it were, a " law in the members,*' — and a law so 
active and hostile to every good principle as to be fi>r ever " warring against the law of the mind'* when 
enlightened by a divine revelation, and even cifted, as St. Paul was, when he wrote thisof himself, as well 
as of others, with the power of the Holy Spirit. And it in hence, St Paul tells us farther, that mankind, in 
their natural stat«^, instead of being children of licht, with innate tendencies or propensities to good, have 
n heart at " enmity against God ;" and " are children of wrath.** While instead of referring us to any 
kind of preeognita. Inbred notions, or instinctive Muggestions, in proof of the existence and attributes of a 
Deity, Sl Paul, like Locke, sends us to the works of nature and of providence ; to the world tpitkout 
instead of to the world within us; and to the exercise of our own senses in relation m them: **fortt»e 
invisible things of God from the creation of the world ark ci.k^rlv skkn, being understood by thk 
THiNos THAT ARK MADK, eveu his CTRRNAL FowKR Rnd oodiirad.** And these proofs are ao manifest, 
nrid the duties they enjoin so easily deducible, as to form a law of nature, *' a law unto themselves,*' in 
the minds of tluwe who attend to them, and have no revealed law, — a conscience of what is riitht and 
wrong ; so as to leave the whole world, as he farther adds, " without excuse," for not acquiring tbia 
knowledge, and this natural law. It is to the same book or nature, and for the same purpose, that the 
Psalmist leads himself in Pt. viii. 3—" When I consider the heavens, the work of thy hands : the mooo 
nnd the stars which thou hast ordained ;" and to which he leads every one else, in Ps. xix. 1—3. And to 
whatbot the same divine yet external proof does our Saviour lead us in Matt vi. 98— ** Coxswrr the 
lilies of the field, how they grow,** dec, as well as in numerous other places 1— external objects geueialty 
iotmUig a text to the divine comment of him who " spake as never man spake." 
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intended to supply the place of the innate ideas of M. Des Cartes, as these 
innate ideas were designed to supply the place of the intelligible world of the 
Greek schools 1 

^ It is hardly possible for us,*^ says Dr. Beattie, ^ to explain these dictaie$ 
of our naivre according to common ioue and common experience, in such 
language as shall be liable to no exception. The misfortune is, that many of 
the words we roust use, though extremely well understood, are cither too 
simple or too complex in their meaning to admit a logical definition.^* But 
the plain fact is, that they have not come to any definite meaning among 
themselves.f Let us, then, just give a glance at the two leading terms, for it 
is hardly worth while to follow up the whole of them. These are common 
9en$e and instinct: both of which seem by Dr. Reid, and in various places by 
Dr. Beattie and Mr. Dugald Stewart, to be used in their popular import. Can 
any man for a moment, who has the slightest knowledge of physiology and 
philology, seriously admit that common sense and instinct are the samo 
thing 1 or rather ought to be confounded under the same termi Do these 
writers believe so themselves, whenever they form any clear and precise idea 
of these faculties in their own minds! '' Common sense," says Mr. Dugald 
Stewart, is ^ the common reason of mankind i*^ and every man of common 
sense will, I suppose, accede to this definition. But common sense, says Dr. 
Reid, as though in direct opposition to Mr. Stewart, is not reason : for it is 
that principle which compels us ** to take things for granted without being 
able to give a reason for them.*^^ — ** Common sense,'* says Dr. Beattie, ^ is 
an instinctive impulse. Common sense is not reason, but instinct. It is in- 
stinct, and not reason, that determines me to believe my touch ; it is instinct, 
and not reason, that determines me to believe that visible sensations, when 
consistent with tangible, are not fallacious * and it is either instinct or reason- 
ing, foimded on experience (that is, on the evidence of sense), that deter- 
mines me to believe the man's stature a permanent and not a changeable 
thing.**! 

Now, the first thing that cannot fail to strike us, on comparing these pas- 
sages together, is the contradictory definitions they contain ; the sin^^ular 
confusion which runs through the whole of them in respect to the three ideas 
of reason, common sense, and instinct ; and the acknowledged difficulty the 
writers feel of drawing a line between the first and the last two of these 

Ehnciples, upon which, however, the whole system of the new philosophy 
inges. Surely, **if reasoning, founded on experience," which is the very 
language of Mr. Locke, as well as of Dr. Beattie, be sufficient to determine 
us, andis, probably, the principle actually appealed to in one case of external 

• Part 1. cli. iL ^ ai 

t rtmvhnmn KOIIfAI AOlAI.oreMMMMi •nrtiflMota.of ArMnile,'rTemMt«s V^rti^ or PrkMry 
TnMlM of Btfflcr, m 9irmt Iimmio I4«w of It— Caries, whai«ir«r be Uie trvih *m fallacy of the dnmlnea 
%Smr Mnpart, arciar lOM eseefKkMiaMa dWB UiM of CodoMa SetMO, aa Maf flu- Ina cafiable of Mngaila 
•adenloiid. Aitam|iia bav« been natfa loaupport Uila phrase hjr a w fa rew ca to lu ^mpktytmtm bt other 
wrtieiv, aa4 eves la the Lattai langae; tad ptwis aa well aa aietapliyaiclan* have bctii broiiftil forward 
wtlto Uiaii w in afai. BmI all Ihla is to ao putfcm^ uhIom it onuM he pm%ed iliat attch wrlieia had oaed H 
la the same meaniaf aa Um chief — p yortata nf Uie iw eac ia hrpni he ita, and that this aicaalaf waa ooa 
aad IndivMbie. Mr. Blawart baa felt Mmadf partkalariy caHad upiia Ut admit the Iwve aad unH^iM 



of Dr. Beatiia** lannaac, and eafKCially la oae of hia accmmia of Commoa Sfnaa. whkb he 



•* te liaWe 10 cwrnaia la atawal eirrry liae.'* tUem. cit I. lecl. HL p. 83: while I>r. leld^oa tha 
vary auae mtbjtei^ haa baea fkr anre rpofhly bandkd both by the Eof liOi uaaelator of Baflter, aad by 
Mr Jaaiaa Siewan, tbid. p. f^ 

«* Oae aahKby en aa a a m a rr .'* obaarvaa Mr. iiawan^ ** haa aaywwinaably rei H id ftaai tlw coladdeaca 
af m Biany wnicra eoaaectrd arlih thia aonhara part of Ihe Mand, In adoptina, abnat the aaaw parlod, 
llM aaaie phraae, aa a aort of pbiluanpliiral watcl»>word :— «hai« althtiafh Uie:r viawa dUfcr widHy In wmri 
aaa raapaoa, they hava la laaefalbaMClaawduifnheraapartMaaa of anew sect, aad aa mutaally reapna 
Mila far the docirlaaa of aach rabar. It la aaay la paiaalira tha aaa Itkaly lo ba aiade af thia acadm bv 
aacaadid aatafoniit.**~lbld. p. M. 



I baea aadaa? naiad aa aiach aa pm a itb li lo avoid beiaf opaa to any sadi chaifa, by eoaflniac aiy ra 
■Mrba 10 I hm aloaa of tha pWara of the acbool before «a ; and by aelaeiing aloae ihnae who, f^noi per 
•ooal ft l e a d aa lp and enalMeailal acaoalntanc* aruh each aUiar*a ihoaghta, are aaiveraally refardai aa 
baiaf both the Mraiaecordaac and ablrMdefrndaMU of their hypochreta. Aad If, aoMMC wtHara an doaalf 
aaltod, dli T iapa f !■ of doctrine or opiaiao ahoald be fVafaeai and flafraai, the ooly isd ac t l a a that raa 
badrawa fiaai an aaba ppy a ibct ia, thi U»bypa<lwalicaaaat ba aiadeto bald trae lo ll8aU;aadla fbally 
la Ma Sral prteeiiiai. 
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sensation, it may well be sufficient, and be thought the principle actually ap- 
pealed to in all others. 

The next remark that must,! think, occur to everyone, is the absurdity of 
clothing instinct with moral and intellectual powers, with belief and judg- 
ment : for we are, in other places, told that this instinct of common sense 
possesses sentiment and moral sense. Now, all these import the existence 
of a mind ; they import more, for they import mental feeling. And the con- 
sequence is, that we must either employ the term instinct without a deter- 
minate idea, and in opposite significations at different times, or we must allow 
to reptiles, and ought to allow to plants, the possession of belief, judgment, 
and mental feeling, as well as to mankind ; for the existence of instinct is 
still clearer and more powerful in the first two than in the last. I know there 
is no attendant upon these lectures who finds any necessity for this confu- 
sion of ideas: and who does not apprehend perspicuously, from the definitions 
I have ventured to lay down, and have so frequently had occasion to repeat, 
the natural distinction between the principles here adverted to. But let a 
man, if it be possible for him, believe that common sense and instinct are the 
same thing, can he still farther believe that this is the faculty, call it by which 
of the two names you please, that is to be an infallible guide in physical and 
metaphysical, in sensible and intellectual, in moral and theological perplexi- 
ties ; where the finest perception falls short, and the most penetrating mind 
is overwhelmed ? Is it this which is to teach us the mcUkematical affections 
of matter; and to direct us in our duty towards God, our neighbours, and 
ourselves ! I again refer to Mr. Stewart's own description of Uie boy, bom 
nearly blind, and wholly deaf, to which I have referred already. 

If this high and domineering power be instinct, then let us turn, with due 
reverence, to those quarters where instinct exists in its fullest perfection ; let 
us pay due homage to the brutal and the vegetable tribes. Let us re- 
turn to the pretty prattle of the nursery, and learn industry from the ant, 
and geometry from the bee, and constancy from the dove, and innocence from 
the snow-drop, and blushing modesty from the rose. Let us hail all these, 
not, indeed, as our equals, but as our superiors ; as more richly endowed with 
that " inspiration of the Almiglity," which is designed to correct the errors of 
sense and intelligence, and to soar to sublimities to which these can never attain. 

But let us part with the term instinct, and confine ourselves to that of 
COMMON sENsi. Why is this idea set up as a distinct principle from reason ? 
as a principle often opposed to it, and always superior to it ! Common sense 
is plain sense : The common judgment of mankind upon subjects of commoa 
comprehension, sometimes given intuitively, and sometimes by the exercise 
of reason, both of which, as I have already shown, are alike mental pro- 
cesses. And Mr. Stewart has hence, as lately noticed, freely denominated it 
in one place, though, in my mind, most incong^iously with respect to his own 
system, " the common reason of mankind.*' Its proper limit is the common 
concerns of life, and while it confines itself to these, it is nearly infallible ; 
for the common constitution of our nature must, in most cases, lead us to 
one common result. When the legislature of our own country (in which 
this principle exists with peculiar force) appeals to the general voice of the 
people, it appeals to their common sense. But in doing this, does it appeal 
to their instinct, or to any other faculty than their common reason ; that dis- 
cursive power, which, by being better exercised here than among other 
nations, has enriched them with sounder and more general information upon 
the subject in question ? 

Common sense, however, must be confined to common subjects. Like the 
ostrich, it is quick and powerful on the surface, but its wings are not plumed^ 
for flight, and it plays a ridiculous part whenever it attempts to soar. Wlien 
Copernicus, with a trembling hand, first suggested that the sun stands fixed in 
his place, and all the heavenly bodies move round him, common sense, 
assuming the philosopher, to which character it has no pretensions, opposed 
him, and science fell a sacrifice to its conceit. With the same foolish vanity 
it denied, till laughed out of its folly by circumnavigation, the existence ol 
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jntipodes; or that the surface of the earth, which appears to be a plana, coald 
be spherical, and that men and women of our own shape and make could 
exist on its reverse side, with their feet opposed to our own. When tho 
Dutch ambassador told the kin^ of Siam, who had never seen or he«rd of 
such a thin^ as frost, that the water in his country would sometimes in cold 
weather be so hard, that men mi^ht walk, and bullocks be roasted upon it, 
his well-known answer was delivered upon the principles of common sense. 
He spoke fVom what he had seen, and from what evenr one had seen around 
him, and he relied upon the commot. appearances of nature. ** Hitherto,** 
said he, *' I have believed the stninf^e things you have told me, because I 
looked upon you as an honest man; but now I am sure you are a liar.** Yet 
this is the faculty held up in the system before us as a sure and infallible 
judge, whose office it is to correct the errors of reason, and to prove to us 
that every thing exists precisely is it Appsias to exist.* 

How much clearer, and to tne purpose, is the explanation of this subject 
given by the excellent bishop Butler, and how perfectly in unison with the 
language of Mr. Locke ! ''That which renders beings,** says he, ** capable 
of moral government, is their having a moral nature and moral faculties of 
perception and action. Brute creatures are impressed and actuated by vari- 
ous instincts and propensions : so also are we. But additional to this we 
h^ve A CAPicmr or acPLBcriNo upon actions and characters, and making them 
an object to our thought ; and on oua douco this, we naturally and unavoid 
ably approve some actions, and disapprove others, as vicious and of ill desert 
— It is manifest that a great part of common language and of common be- 
haviour over the world is formed upon the supposition of such a mosal pa« 
cvltt; whether called conscience, moral reason, moral sense, or divine rea- 
son ; whether consideied as a sentiment of the understanding or a perception 
of the heartf or, which seems the truth, as including both.**t Here we have 
laid down a firm and impregnable basis : it is the capacity of reflection : an 
arrival at the intrinsic nature of natural and moral good, and natural and 
moral evil, through the operation of our own reason : — that faculty of reason 
which the same distinguished writer, instead of despising or undervaluing, 
expressly calls in another place, after Solomon, ** the candle of the Lord ;** 
but which he adds, ^ can afford no light where it does not shine, cor judge 
where it has no principles to judge upon.**{ 

With this remark I feel that 1 might safely drop this part of the argument: 
but as I have referred Mr. Stewart to his own description of the blind and 
deaf boy, in refutation of his view of the powers and duties of the external 
senses, I will, in like manner, refer Dr. Reid to Dr. Reid himself in refutation 
of the doctrine immediately before us, that every thing exists precisely as it 
appears to exist. In page 173 of his chapter on the quality of colours, he 
tells us, that the eoltmr ^ the body is in the botiv itself— a scarlet rose being 
as much a scarlet in the dark as in the day ; but that the appariiicn or appear" 
once of the colour is in the eye or the mntd. But when he tells us this, does 
be not tell us, in as plain terms as can be need, that the olfject and its appa- 
rition or t ^ ppearanee are in a state of separation from each other t that Uiey 
are two distinct things, and exist in two distinct places? and eonsequently, 
that, instead of every thing acufa as rr skuis to bb, nothing has a being either 
oi it seems to be, or where it seems to be t Nay, does he not, in spite of him- 
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self, adopt the very doctrine of Aristotle and Des Cartes, both of whom held 
the same tenet 1 the former, indeed, calling this separate apparition a phantasm, 
wliich is a mere change of the Latin term apparition into a Greek word.* 

But where, let me again ask, is the residence, and what is the nature of this, 
many-titled faculty, which is neither sense nor mind ; and is thus capable of* 
discerning what neither sense nor mind can comprehend 1 Every other prin-. 
ciple or faculty has its peculiar seat, and we know how to track it to its form. 
Instinct is the operation of the power of organized life by the exercise of 
certain natural laws, directing it to the perfection of the individual; and 
wherever organized life is to be found, there is instinct. Irritation exists in 
the muscular fibre : sensation m nervous cords ; intelligence in the gland of 
the brain : for there is its seat, whatever may be its essence. But where is 
the seat, and what is the nature of this new principle ? Is it capable of a 
separate existence 1 Does it expire with the body ! Or does it accompany 
and still direct the soul after death 1 These are important questions : what is 
the answer to them ? Or is there any other to be found than that of Dr. Reid 
already noticed 1 — ^^ Common sense is a part of human nature which hath never 
been explained.^'f 

And what, after all, is it designed to teach us ? What is the number and 
the precise character of those primary maxims, or instinctive notions, or 
natural dictates, or inspired truths, or whatsoever else they may be called, which 
form the sum of its communication 1 How are we to know what is a genuine 
and infallible first principle from what has the mere semblance of one and i» 
spurious ? Are the founders of the system agreed upon this subject among 
themselves 1 If so, they are far more fortunate than the Cartesians upon the 
first principles, the Koivdi fwo«u of their own school. If they be not, their 
foundation slips from them in a moment, and all is w^d and visionary ; and 
every one may find a first principle in what his own fancy may suggest, or 
his own inclination lead him to. Yet we have no proof that any such conven- 
tion has ever been settled-; nor has any individual been bold enough to furnish 
a catalogue from the repository of his own endowment. 

In few words, the whole of this hypothesis is nothing more than an attempt 
to revive the Cartesian scheme, so far as relates to, perhaps, the most obnox- 
ious part of it, the doctrine of innate ideas, but to revive it under another 
name. Beattie and Stewart have, in fact, indirectly admitted as much, though 
neither of them have chosen to avow the design openly. The worst and 
most dangerous part of Mr. Locke's system, in the opinion of Dr. Beattie, is 
his first book— that very book in which this doctrine meets with its death- 
blow. While Mr. Stewart, notwithstanding the contempt with which he pro- 
fesses to treat this fanciful tenet of innate ideas, asserts almost immediately 
afterward, that his chief objection to it consists in its name, and the absurdi- 
ties that have been connected with it ;| and adds, that ** perhaps he mi^ht 
even venture to say,^^ if separated from these, it would agree in substance with 
the conclusion he had been attempting to establish.^ 

It was my intention to have pursued this hypothesis in another direction* 
and to have pointed out its decisive tendency to an encouragement of mental 
indolence and immorality ; a tendency, however, altogether unperceived by 

* *' The MArlet roM which is befnra mn is still a scnrlet rnw when I shut my eyes, and was »n at mid- 
night when no eye saw IL The colour remama when the appearance ceases : it remains the same when 
tlie appearance changes. To a person in the jaundice it hai still another appearance; but he is easily 
cnnTinced that the change is in his eye, and not in the colour of the object. When a coloured body h 
presented, there is a certain apparitio!* to the eye or to the mind, which we have called the appearance ^ 
colour. Mr. Locke calls it an idea, and, indeed, it may be called so with the greatest propriety. Henc« 
the appearance is, in the imagination, so closely united with the quality called a scarlet colour, that they 
•re apt to be mistaken for one and the same thing, althotigh they are in renliry so different and an unlike, 
that one is an idea in the mind, the other is a quality of body."— Inquiry, &c. ch. vi. lecture W. p. ITsL 173 
175, ediu4. Lond. 1785. 

t Inquiry, ch. v. sect iii. p. 115. % Essay ill. p. 120. 

% »' Perhaps I might even venture to say that, were the ambitious and obnoxious epithet innate laid aside 
and all the absurdities discarded which are connected either with the Platonic, with tbe8Ghola«ic,or with the 
Cartesian hypothesis, concerning the nature of ideas," this last theory (" the antiquated theory of innate 
ideas," as be has Just above caNed it, and to which he here refers) would agree in aubsUnce with the eoncla. 
•ion which I have been attempting to establish by an induction of facta.*'— Phil. Gaaay Ui.p. 190, 4to. ISia 
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the uncomipt and honourable mmds of its justly eminent leaders. But our 
time has already expired, and I must leave it to yourselves tocalcidate at home» 
what must be the necessary result of a theory, provided it could ever be se- 
riously embraced upon an extensive scale, that teaches, on the one hand, that 
intelligence is subordinate to instinct, and that our truest knowledge is that 
which is afforded by the didaUt qf luz/tire, without trouble or exertion ; and 
on the other, that our maivX feme is identical with our instinctive propemitiei : 
and that the comtituium of our nature is an infallible guide, and can never lead 
us amiss. This mischievons, but unquestionably unforeseen, tendency of the 
theory of common sense, I must leave you to follow up at your leisure ; but 
I cannot quit this subject without once more adverting to the total failure of 
this theory, in accomplishing the chief point for which it was devised, — I 
mean that of engaging us to believe, in opposition to the philosophical vaga- 
ries of the Bishop of Cloyne and Mr. Hume, as well as of the earlier idealists, 
not only that the external world has a substantive existence, but that it sub- 
stantively exists in every respect as it appears to exist. 1 have already ob- 
served, that while Dr. Berkeley was contending, metaphysically, that we nave 
DO proof of a material world, because we have no proof of any thin^ but the 
existence of our own minds and ideas, M. Boscovich was contendmg, phy- 
sically, that we have no proof that matter contains any of the qualities wnich 
it APPEARS to contain ; that whatever the ostcicsiblb forms of bodies may pre- 
sent to us, it has in itself no such properties as they seem to exhibit ; that the 
whole visible creation is nothing more than a collection of indivisible, unex- 
tended atoms, or mere mathematical points, whose only attributes are certain 
powers of attraction and repulsion, and, consequently, that every thing wo 
behold is a mkrb PBRiioMBifoif, — ak APPARmoN, and nothing more. 

Now, meaning to oppose this doctrine, and every doctnne of a similar im- 
port, could it be supposed possible, if the fact did not stare us in the face from 
nis own writings, ttiat Dr. Reid would, after all, avow and contend, not indeed 
for the same, but for a parallel tenet, and support it almost in the same terms t 
Could it be supposed that he would tell us, as we have already seen he has 
told us, that every object has its apparitioii ; that the object is one thing, and 
its APPARmoif another ; that the object is m one place and its apparition m 
AKOTHca ; and that neither the mind nor the eye behold the object itself, but 
only its APPAamoic or appbaraiicr, its phantasm or PHmoMBifoif 1 

But I have to draw still more largely upon your astonishment ; for it yet 
remains for me to inform you, that Mr. Dufald Stewart, who may be regaraed 
as the key-stone of Dr. Reid*s system, and the chief aim of wnose writings 
has been to proscribe the hypothesis of Berkeley, has himself fallen, not un- 
intentionally, as Dr. Reid seems to hava done, but openly and avowedly, into a 
modification of Boscovich*s hypothesis ; and has even brought forward its 
more prominent principles, ^ as necessary,** I adopt his own terms, ^ to com- 
plete Dr. Reid^s speculations.*** He labours, indeed, to prove, that the two 
Hypotheses of Berkeley and Boscovich have no resemblance or connexion 
with each other ; and I am ready to admit, that in some respects there is a 
difference, since Boscovich allows us a visionary material world, a world of 
apparitions, or orderly phenomena, in the lanyiuge of Leibnitx, phemomenei 
tien riglis^ while Berkeley allows us no matenal world whatever ; though he« 
too, has his world of phenomena : but I must contend that they are, to all 
Intents and purposes, alike in their opposition to that tenet, which it is the 
leading feature of Reid*s theory to establish, — I mean that we have an inter- 
nal principle, that proves to us that the world around us is not a vain snow, 
bat a solid rbautt, and that every thing actually is as it appears to be. So 
that the theory before U9, even in the hands of its founder and principal sup- 
porter, has strikingly failed in the object for which it was devised ; and, for 
all the porpoMs in (question, the former might just as well have continued in 
the profession of Bishop Berkeley's principles, as have deserted them, and 
•et op a new scheme for himself. 

• EMyM.cb. U.p.ie,MMlr<««t|«n»ttiiclLL».ii,fI 
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Under these circumstances I must leave it to the enlig^htened audience before 
106 to choose out of these different hypotheses as they may think best. For 
myself, I freely confess, that I have no ambition to soar into the higher rank 
and the infallible knowledge of an instinctiye creature, and shall modestly 
content myself with the humbler character of a rational and intelligent being, 
still steadily steering by the lowly but sober lamps of a Bacon, a Newton, a 
liOcke, a Butler, a Price, and a Paley, instead of being captivated by the beau- 
tiful and brilliant, but vacillating ana illusive, coi.uscations of these northern 
lights. 



LECTURE VII. 

Olf HUMAN HAPPINESS. 



It has required, I apprehend, but a very slight attention to the course of 
study we have lately been following up, to be convinced of the truth of the 
remark with which we opened the series, — I mean, that the subject it pro- 
posed to discuss is, of all subjects whatever that relate to human entity, the 
most difficult and intractable. And absurd and visionary as have been many 
of the opinions which it has brought before us, let us in conclusion, check 
all undue levity, by recollecting that they are the absurdities and visions of the 
first philosophers and sages of their respective periods ; of the wisest and, with 
a few exceptions, of the betf, of mankind ; to whom, in most other respects, 
we ought to bow with implicit homage, and who have only foundered from 
too daring a spirit of adventure, and amid rocks and shoals which laugh at 
the experience of the pilot. 

For myself, I freely confess to you, that my own hopes of success are but 
yery humble. I have done my best, however, to render the subjefct intelligible ; 
and if, in the progress of it, I should also have betrayed dreams and absurdi- 
ties, I have only to entreat that they may be visited with the candour which 
I have endeavoured to extend to others ; fully aware that the ablest arguments 
' have been able to submit are not fitted, if I may adopt the eloquent words 
of Mr. Burke, ** to abide the test of a captious controversy, but of a sober, 
and even forgiving examination; that they are not armed at all points for 
battle, but dressed to visit those who are willing to give a peaceful entrance 
to truth." 

There is one point, however, and the most important point we have con 
templated, in which all the different schools seem to be agreed, — I mean, that 
of moral distinctions. Whatever may be the roads the different travellers 
have lighted upon, whether short or circuitous, smooth or entangled, they all 
at last find themselves, in this respect, arrive at the same central spot; and 
coincide in prescribing the same rul^s of duty, enjoining the same conduct, 
and, with a few exceptions, delivering the same determinations. No philo- 
sopher in the world has ever dreamed of confounding virtue with vice, or of 
writing a treatise on the benefit of committing crimes. Let us search where 
we will, we shall find that there is a something in human nature, when once 
emerged from the barbarism of savage life, that leads the learned and the 
unlearned to approve the one and to condemn- the other, even where their 
own conduct is involved in the condemnation. 

And what is this something in human nature that conducts to so general a 
conclusion? A set or system of innate ideas and first principles, replies one 
class of philosophers ; a moral instinct or impulse of common sense, replies 
another class ; the intrinsic loveliness and beauty of virtue itself, replies a 
third ; because the attributes of virtue are useful and agreeable either to our- 
selves or to others, replies a fourth ; because it conducts to human happiness, 
replies a fifth ; and because it is the will of God, replies a sixth. 

But while all thus agree in the conclusion, the question that leads to it still 
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returnt upon us : What proof hare we of the existence of such innate ideo 
or instinctive impulse 1 of the intrinsic beauty of virtue 1 that it is useful to us* 
productive of our happiness* or that it is the will of GAd it should be culti- 
vated 1 or rather, what proof have we that the ori^^inal position is true, and 
that there is a something in human nature in general, which induces us to 
prefer virtue to vice 1 

The original position is true, but the reasons urged in support of it are 
neither equally true nor equally adequate, even where they are true. 

It is not true that we have either innate ideas or moral instincts that impel 
us to a love of virtue ; for in such cases the most savage tribes among man- 
kind would be the most virtuous ; their prscognita, or innate ideas, being 
but little disturbed by foreign ideas, acquired by education or extensive com- 
merce with the world ; and their moral instincts as little disturbed by foreign 
habits acquired from the same causes. 

There has often arisen in the mind an unaccountable whim, of supposing 
that a savage life, or state of nature, is the best and purest mode of human 
existence; and novelists, poets, and sometimes even philosophers have 
equally ranted upon the paucity of its wants, the simplicity of its pursuits, 
the solidity of its pleasures, and the strength and constancy of its attach- 
ments. It is here, we have been told, that the human soul developes its pro- 
per energies, and displays itself in all its native benevolence and dignity: 
nere all things ^long equally to every one ; the only law is the will of the 
individual, the only feeling a sublime, unselfish philanthropy. This whim 
became epidemic in France about the beginning of the French Revolution* 
and was, in fact, the monster mania that led to it. And the contagion, not 
long afterward, began to show itself among many individuals of o\|r own 
country, who, in the height of their phrensy, laboured earnestly to promote 
the same kind of trials among ourselves that our neighbours were actually 
exhibiting. The history is fresh in the mind of every one, and it is not 
necessary to pursue ;t. It is sufficient to observe, that it led, in a short time, 
to consequences so mischievous, as to work their own cure ; and to afford 
another living proof of the fact I endeavoured pointedly to establish in a lata 
lecture, that barbarism, vice, and misery are, bv an immutable law of nature, 
the inseparable associates of each other.* Throw your eyes to whatever 
part of the globe or to whatever history of mankind you please, and you wUl 
find it so without an exception. Other animals have instincts that control 
their appetites, and lead them insensibly to the perfection of their respective 
kinds; that inculcate constancy where constancy is necessary, and compel 
them to provide for and take the charge of their young. Man has no such 
instincts, whatever ; he has reason, indeed, a more ennobling and efficient faculty, 
but it must be called forth, for it is a dormant priciple in savage life. And hence, 
destitute of the one, and uninfluenced by the other, he is the perpetual slave 
of his ungovcmed and ungovernable passions, and is the only animal in the 
world that has been known to kill or abandon its own offspring in a state of 
destitute and helpless infancy; and to murder its own kind for tne purpose of 
feasting upon it : a fact too well established to be doubted of; and which, instead 
of being confined to a sinffle climate or a single people, has apparently been 
rommoii to all countries, when under the influence of gross bamrisro ; which 
still exists among various tribes in Africa, South America, and Australia, 
and particularly among the islands of the South Sea, and which, according to 
the concurrent testimony of the best Greek and Roman writers, as Herodotus, 
Pliny, Strabo, and Fomponius Mela, was formerly to be traced among the 
8cythisns, Tartars, and Massagetc of Asia, and the Lestrigons of Europe. 
Strabo, indeed, ascribes the same practice even to the Irish in his day, andCelius 
Rhodriginus to their neighbours of Scotland ; while Thevenot asserts that, 
when he was in India in 1665, human flesh was publicly sold in the market 
ftt Debca, about forty leagues from Baroche. 

Consentaneous to this view of the subject are the following remariu of 
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one of the most inte.lt^ent circamnavigators of the present day, M. Von 
Langsdorfif, which he gives as* the resmt of a personal and comprehensiTe 
•unrey of different dlimates and countries : — *' There is no creature upon the 
earth, in any climate or zone, that bears such an enmity to its own species as 
man. Let us only,** says he, ^ cast our eyes over the history of the globe, 
in the most barren wastes, and in the roost fertile countries, in the smallest 
islands, or on the most extensive continents, among the most savage as well 
as the most cultivated nations, in short, in every part of the world, wherever 
man exists, and we shall find him seeking to destroy his own species: 
he is every where, by nature, harsh and cruel. The observations we made 
upon these newly-discovered islands (the Polynesian), which never, to the 
best of our knowledge, had any intercourse with civilized nations, and whose 
inhabitants may be considered as children of nature, and as still in their 
original condition, afford remarkable examples in confirmation of these 
assertions. 

*' The sweet and tender feelings of affection and love, of friendship and 
attachment, even that of parents towards their children, and of children to- 
wards their parents, I have, alas ! very seldom found among a rude and un- 
civilized people. The African hordes not only bring their prisoners taken in 
battle, but their own children, to market. The same thing is done by the 
Kirgis, the Kalmucs, and many other inhabitants of the north-western coast 
of America ; and here at Nakatiwa (one of the islands of ihe South bea) a 
woman would very readily have given a child at her breast, which had been 
asked by us in jest, in exchange for a piece of iron.*** And he might have 
added, that it was the exposure of British, or rather, perhaps, of Saxon, chil- 
dren for slaves in the public market at Rome, as late as the close of the sixth 
century, expressly sold for this purpose, by their own parents, at their own 
homes, that first induced that excellent prelate. Pope Gregory I., to plan a 
mission for the conversion of our barbarous forefathers to Christianity, from 
the horror he felt at their conduct, and the pity with which he beheld the little 
outcasts. 

In the view of history, therefore, as well as in the language of Scripture, 
man, in a state of nature, is prone to evil, and his heart is desperately wicked : 
or as it is given most exquisitely in the poetical language of the Psalmist, 

" Behold the dark places of the earth 
Are full of the habitation* of cruelty !"t 

The sentiment, then, that exists in human nature in favour of virtue, or a 
yirtuous conduct, though general, is not universal, and, consequently, cannot 
proceed from any original instincts or innate ideas. What, then, are the 
other causes to which it has been ascribed by moralists 1 The intrinsic 
loveliness of virtue itself. Because its attributes are generally useful and 
agreeable. Because it conducts to human happiness* Because it is the will 
of God. 

Now all these answers, however diversified, may be resolved into two 
general ideas — human happiness, and the will of God : for we can only regard 
that as lovely, or an object of love, which contributes to our happiness : and 
we can only regard that as useful or agreeable which conduces to the 
same end. 

The subject, therefore, becomes considerably narrowed, and the only sub- 
stantial replies that appear capable of being given to the question. What is 
the source of this general sentiment among mankind in favour of virtue t are. 
Because it is the path to happiness ; or. Because it is the will of God. 

But may not the subject be still farther narrowed, and both these replies be 
resolved into one identical proposition ? may not human happiness and the 
will of God be the same thing 1 If so, we shall then only have to inquire 
farther, whether virtue be the real path to human happiness ? for if it be, then, 
necessarily, he who pursues that path obeys the will of God. 

* Voq LanpdttriTa Voyages and TraTelii eh vii. p. 139. t Psalm Ixsdv. 90. 
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Both questions are important : the first, however, may be settled in a few 
words. To discover the will of an intelli^nt agent^ nothing more is necessary 
than to examine the general drift or tendency of his contrivance, so far as we 
are able to make it out. Taking it, then, for granted, that the world is the 
work of an intelligent agent, does it exhibit proof of having been devised 
for the general accommodation and happiness of man t — for his general misery, 
—or for neither 1 It cannot have been devised for neither, because that 
would be to relinouish the very foundation of our present position, and to 
deny that the world exhibits contrivance, or has been formed by an intelligent 
agent 1 Is, then, the world, with its general furniture, is the fVame of man 
itself calculated to promote man*s happiuess or his misery ! It is impossible 
to answer this question more strongly than in the words of Archdeacon 
Palcy :— 

** Contrivance proves design, and the predominant tendency of the con- 
trivance indicates the disposition of the designer. The world abounds wiU) 
contrivances ; and all the contrivances with which we are acquainted are 
directed to beneficial purposes. Evil, no doubt, exists : but is never, that we 
can perceive, the object of contrivance. Teeth are contrived to eat, not to 
ache : their aching now and then is incidental to the contrivance, perhaps 
inseparable from it ; or even, if you will, let it be called a defect in tne con- 
trivance ; but it is not the of^ject of it. This is a distinction which well de- 
serves to be attended to. In describing implements of husbandry, you would 
hardly say of the sickle that it is made to cut the reaper's fingers, though, 
from the construction of the instrument, and the manner of using it, this mis- 
chief often happens. But if you had occasion to describe instruments of 
torture or execution, this enguie, you would say, is to extend the sinews ; 
this to dislocate the Joints ; this to break the bones ; this to scorch the soles 
of the feet. Here pain and misery are the very ol^ecti of the contrivance. 
Now, nothing of this sort is to be found in the works of nature. We never 
discover a train of contrivance to bring about an evil purpose. No anato- 
mist ever discovered a system of organization calculated to produoepain and 
disease ; or, in explaining the parts of the human body, ever said, Tnis is to 
irritate ; this to inflame ; this duct is to convey the gravel to the kidneys ; thia 
gland to secrete the humour which forms the gout. If, by chance, he come 
at a part of which he knows not the use, the most he can say is that it is use- 
less. No one ever suspects that it is put there to incommode, to annoy, or to 
torment. Since, then, God has called forth his consummate wisdom to con- 
trive and provide for our happiness, and the world appears to have been con- 
stituted with this design at first, so long as this constitution is upholden by 
him, we must, in reason, suppose the same design to continue.*** 

A thousand other examples might be added, but it is unnecessary. The 
conclusion is clear, and it is most important : we obtain from the light of nature, 
or the exercise of our own reason, irresistible proofs of the divine benevo- 
lence, irresistible proofs that Ood has made man to make him happy : or, in 
other words, that human happiness is the will of God. 

We are now, then, prepaied to enter upon our last question : Is a oourse 
of virtue the path to happiness, for if it be, it must necessarily be the will of 
God to walk in it 1 Or, having proved the terms to be co-ordinate, we may 
propose the question conversely. Is a course of virtue the will of God t For 
tf it be, it must necessarily conduct to human happiness. Under either view 
of the question, the general proposition will be as follows : God has willed 
human happiness, and he has willed it to be obtained by a coarse of virtue* 
God, then, is the Author^ happiness the end, and virtue the means. 

Let us take the question before us in iu first view. Is human virtue the 
means of human happiness 1 

Had we time it might perhaps be expedient to enter into a definition of tiM 
terms : but we have not time, and I must refer, therefore, to the general od* 
derstandiof of mankind upon this sufar|ect : whvch I may do the mora w^Utf^ 
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because, though the terms virtue and happiness are strikingly eomprehenstrey 
there is no great difTerence of opinion either among the leamea or the uii* 
learned concerning their general outlines or more prominent characteristics. 

The question, then, ought to be argued in relation to the happiness both of 
the individual and of the community ; or, in other words, to the happiness of 
man in his private and his social capacity. 

Is the practice of virtue most contributory to a man*s individual hap- 
piness 1 The libertine says No ; and he seeks for it in his mistress, whom 
ne changes as oAen as he changes his dress. Tlve glutton says No ; unless a 
good city-feast be virtue; for the soul of happiness with bim consists in a 
haunch of venison and a brisk circulation of the bottle. The spendthrift 
says No : you may as well seek for happiness in a haystack : happiness, my 
dear sir, you may depend upon it, consists in nothing else than a good stud, 
and a pack of hounds. The gamester, in like manner, says No ; and he 
directs us to a pack of cards and a pair of dice. Even the miser joins in 
the general negative, and would fain persuade us that it resides in the meagre 
and miserable ghost that constitutes his own person, or the meagre and mise- 
rable pursuits to which his person is daily prostituted. 

Now all these have, no doubt, their respective enjoyments; but do they 
constitute happiness in any fair sense of the term ! are they permanent t 
I do not say through life, but for four-and-twenty hours together. Many of 
them, on the contrary, are of that violent kind that they wear themselves out 
in an hour or two ; and what is the state of the system before it recovers 
sufficient energy for a renewal 1 l*o say that it is as empty as an air-pump 
would be to give a better character of it than it deserves. It is not empty ; 
it is still full ;• full of bitterness or insupportable languor, sickness at heart or 
sickness at the stomach. Even the miser, who, properly speaking, provides for a 
longer range of enjoyment than any of the rest of this precious group, is a victim 
while he is a worshipper, a sacrifice to anxiety while an idolater of Mammon. 

We are at present, however, merely following them up through a single day; 
but life is a series of days : in its ordinary estimate, of threescore years and ten. 
And he who is a candidate for happiness must prepare himself, not for a single 
day, but for the entire term : he must save his strength, and proceed cautiously, 
for there is no race in which he may so soon run himself out of breath. His 
motto may perhaps be, ** A shon life and a merry one ;" and this, in truth, is 
the motto, and not the motto only, but the brief history, of most of those 
whom we have thus far considored. For consumption, dropsy, gout, or 
chagrin and suicide, make not unfrequently a woful havoc in their ranks be- 
fore they have cleared two-thirds of the pleasurable career they had proposed 
to themselves. Let them, then, have their motto if they will ; but let them 
not boast that they have found out the specific for making life happy ; for all 
that they have found out is a specific for throwing both life and happiness 
away at the same time. They have had a few fitful bursts of enjoyment ; but 
the price has been enormous, — a costly birthright for a mess of pottage. He 
only can fairly boast of happiness, place it in whatever way you please, who, 
on casting up the account, can honestly say that it has accompanied him 
tlirough the long run. 

There is another and a very different set of people, both in the higher and 
lower ranks of life, who also occasionally strive to persuade themselves that 
they are happy, and who are sometimes actually thought so by those around 
them : and these are the listless and idle, who loll and saunter life away as 
though it were a dream ; and who, in truth, are more alive in their dreams 
than in their waking hours. Now, happiness consists inactivity: such is the 
constitution of our nature : it is a running stream, and not a stagnant pool. It 
shows itself under this form from the first moment it shows itself at all. Behold 
the happiness of the infant or of the schoolboy : he is full of frolic; he can- 
not contain the current of self-delight: in the bold significancy of vulgar 
language, it runs out at his fingers^ ends. Upon the whole, the listless and 
idle have less pretensions to happiness than the characters we have just sur- 
veyed* — the libertine, the gamester, and the spendthrift : for shoidd you distil 
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the ag^gate of insignificant incidents that compose the whole tenor of the 
feeble life of the former, not a drop, perhaps, of the essence of happiness 
would ascend in the alembic. They may be at perfect quiet, if you please, 
and look fat and in good liking, but this is not happiness ; for if so, capons 
and Cappadocian slaves would have a better title to it than themselves. 

Let us now apply these observations to the question before us. No man 
can be happy without exercising the virtue of a cheerful industry or activity. 
No man can lay in his claim to happiness, I mean the happiness that shall 
last through the fair run of life, without chastity, without temperance, with- 
out sobriety, without economy, without sclf-commaud, and, consequently, 
without fortitude; and, let me add, without a liberal and forgiving spirit. 
The whole of this follows as the necessary result of our argument. The 
exercise of these virtues may perhaps cost a man something at the lime, but 
the full scope and aggregate of his happiness depend upon the exercise. It ia 
a tax upon the sum-total, that must be regularly paid to secure tiie rest. 
And it oufrht never to be forgotten, that we are so much the creatures of habit 
that the more we are accustomed to the exercise, like an old garment, the 
easier it will sit upon us. 

But these are private virtues, and only a few of them. Man has also, if 
he would tie happy, to practise a still longer list of public virtues ; and he 
cannot be happy without practising them. Or, in other words (for I am now 
to consider nim in a social capacity), the happiness of the community to 
which he belongs, and of which his own forms a constituent part, could not 
continue without his practising them. 

He may steal, indeed, from his neighbour, and hereby increase his means 
of gratifying some predominant passion ; but then his neighbour may also 
steal from him in return, and to a greater extent : and his happiness, there- 
fore (ever regarding it in the aggregate), is connected with his exercising the 
virtues of Justice and honesty. He may break his promise, or lie to his 
neighbour, upon a point in which his own interest appears to be concerned ; 
but then his neighbour may also return him the compliment, and in a way in 
which his interest may be still more deeply concerned; and bis interest, 
therefore, or, which is the same thing, his happiness, obliges him to practise 
the virtue of veracity. 

In Woodfairs edition of the Letters of Junius, there is a passage upon the 
subject before us, contained in one of his private letters, which has peculiarly 
struck me, considering the quarter it has proceeded from, and the manner of 
its communication. Whoever was the writer of these celebrated Letters, it 
will he readily admitted, that he had a most extensive acquaintance with men 
of all ranks and characters, particularly with the vicious and profligate; and 
that he had a most extraordinary facility of penetrating into the human heart. 
In the private letter I refer to, he unbosoms himself to his printer, for whom 
he appears to have had a great esteem, and, amid the regulations he rives him 
for his future conduct, makes the following forcible remark : ** With a sound 
heart, be assured you are better pded^ even for worldly happiness, than 
if you had been cursed with the abilities of a Mansfield. After long experi- 
ence of the world, I aflirm, before God, I never knew a rogue who was not 
unhappy.*** 

It IS not necessary to pursue the catalogue. Man is by nature a social 
being: every one is purposely made dependent upon every other; and, con- 
eequently, the happiness or well-being of the whole and of every one, who 
coostitotes an integral part of the whole, must be the same happiness. Yet 
as the happiness or well-bein^ of the individual demands in his private capa- 
city, as we have already seen it does, a system of private abstinences or re- 
etraints, the happiness or well-being of society demands a more extensive 
eystem of public duties of the same kind. We must consent to relinquish a 
part of our liberty, a pert of our property, a part of allour personal propensities 
and appecitee, or the well-being of the socioty to whidi we belong, and, coi^ 

if»aM 
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sequently, our own social well-being, could not continue. We may, indeed, 
take ourselves away from society, and live in the solitude of the forests ; but 
our happiness is bound up in social life, and, whatever is the cost, it is con- 
sistent with the same happiness that we pay it. 

Freethinkers are accustomed to sneer at the precepts of the Bible, which 
inculcate upon us the virtues of self-denial and mortification in the present 
life, in order to our making sure of a life of uninterrupted happiness hereafter. 
But if there be any degree of truth in the remarks now oflfered, they find 
themselves called upon to practise a similar restraint and denial even in the 
purchase of present enjoyment. And the analogy is so striking between the 
natural and the moral government of the Deity in this respect, that Bishop 
Butler has forcibly laid hold of the same argument, not only in vindication of 
the Gospel-precepts upon this point, but in Ulustration of the paramount im- 
portance of our attending to them, if we would be wise to our future and 
everlasting interest. " Thought," says he, '* and consideration, the voluntary 
denying ourselves many things which we desire, and a course of behaviour 
far from being always agreeable to us, are absolutely necessary to our acting 
even a common decent and common prudent part, so as to pass with any 
satisfaction through the present world, and be received upon any tolerably 
good terms in it. Since this is the case, all presumption against self-deni^ 
and attention to secure our highcr interest is removed. The constitution 
of nature is as it is. Our happiness and misery are trusted to our conduct, 
and made to depend upon it. Somewhat, and, in many circumstances, a 
great deal too, is put upon us, either to do or to suffer, as we choose. And 
all the various miseries of life which people bring upon themselves by negli- 
gence and folly, and might have avoided by proper care, are instances of this ; 
which miseries are, beforehand, just as contingent and undetermined as their 
conduct, and left to be determined by it."* 

It is from this common consent to put a restraint upon our personal feel- 
ings in the pursuit of relative pleasures, from this social impulse of our con- 
stitution with which we are so wisely and benevolently endowed, that every 
man belonging to the same state or community becomes a part of every man, 
and cannot, even if he would, be an indifferent spectator of the wo or the 
weal of his neighbour. And hence arises the sacred bond of sympathy or 
fellow-feeling ; 

And true self-love, and social, are the same. 

While as the line is drawn still closer, and we associate together more fre- 
quently and more intimately, we become, from the great and powerful princi- 
ple of habit, still more kindred parts of each other. And hence the origin of 
the higher public virtues of patriotism, generosity, gratitude, friendship, con- 
jugal fidelity, parental love, and filial reverence : the exercise of all which in 
our relative situations of life, whether we contemplate it at the time, or 
whether we do not, is by our own constitution, or, which is the same tiiing, 
by the will of the great Creator, rendered essential to our individual happiness. 
Mr. Pope, from a hint furnished by Dr. Donne, finely compares this origin 
and spread of the different circles of private and public virtues from the 
salient point of self-love, or the desire of individual happiness in the breast, 
to the series of circles within circles excited on the bosom of a still and 
peaceful lake, by the throw of a pebble ; while all nature smiles around, and, 
from this very agitation, the face of the heavens is reflected with an addi- 
tional degree of lustre. 

" Self-love but serves the virtuous breast to wake. 
As the smooth pebble stirs the peaceful lake. 
The centre mov*d. a circle strait succeeds, 
Another stUI, and riiill another spreads. 
Friend, parents, neighbour, first it will embrace, 
Our couiiuy next, and next all human race. 



* Analysis of Religion, Natural and Revealed, part i ch iv. 
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wide, and mort wide, lb' o*erflowinc of ttie mind 
Taliee every civaturein of every liiud. 
Earth eaiilee arouMd, tn boondlean beauty dreai'd ; 
Aitd lieav'o rallecia i(« iuiage In liia lireaal.*' 

We stand in need, then, of no praecognita or innate ideas, of no fancifu) 
instinct whatever ; — arguing^as intelligent beings, and fairly exercising the 
discursive faculty of reason, we come to the clear conclusion that virtue 
is the path to human happiness. The case, indeed, is so manifest, that while 
many of the instincts we actually possess are often tempting us against such 
a conduct and such a conclusion, whenever reason is appealed to, we never 
fail to return to the same established dictum. 

The Stoics, with a sort of romantic refinement, pretended to have fallen 
into a love of virtue for her own sake ; and to sustain and to abstain^ to bear 
and forbear, to be patient and continent, comprised the summary of their 
moral system. But while they were thus enraptured with the means, like 
every other society of mankind, they had the full advantage of the end. 
They may, indeed, nave practised virtue for the love of virtue, but they also 
practised virtue, and reaped the benefit of their own happiness. 

The Epicureans, on the contrary, regarded all these sublime pretensions as 
mere cant and affectation. They also enjoined and practised, and, notwith- 
standing the false reproach that has attached to their name, enjoined and 
practised with more rigidity than even the Stoics, the laws and restraints of 
moral virtue ; yet boldly and unequivocally avowed that it was chiefly as a 
mean towards an end : that it was not so much from a love of virtue, as from 
a love of pleasure or happiness : and hence pleasure and happiness were in 
this school used as synonymous terms, as were also vice and folly, and wis- 
dom and virtue ; or, rather, witdom was regarded as the first of all virtues, 
as bein^ that which teaches us that a life of real pleasure or happiness is to 
be obtained alone by the exercise of the general cluster of virtues. In one of 
bit letters to Mensceus, that has yet survived the ravage of time, Epicurus has 
a passage upon this subject peculiarly striking, and that cannot be too strongly 
impressed on our memories. ^ Wisdom,*' says he, ^ is the chief blessing of 
philosophy ; since she gives birth to all other virtues which unite in teaching 
us, that no man can live happily who does not live wisely, conscientiously, 
and justly; nor, on the other hand, can he live wisely, conscientiously, and 
Justly, without living happily : for virtue is inseparable from a life of happiness, 
and a life of happiness is equally inseparable from virtue. Be these, then, and 
maxims like these, the subjects of thy meditation, by night and by day, both 
when alone and with the friend of thy bosom ; and never, whether asleep or 
awake, shalt thou be oppressed with anxiety, but live as a god among mankind.* * 

To the same eflect Cassius, in an expostulatory letter to his friend Cicero, 
who had shown some inclination to join in the general calumny against the 
Epicureans : ** Those whom we call lovers of pleasure are real lovers of good- 
ness and justice : they are men who practise and cultivate every virtue ; for 
DO true pleasure can exist without a good and virtuous life.** 

So Lucretius, when describing the different tribes of the sons of vice, or 
offenders against the public law, characterizes them by the common name of 
fools. ** They are,** says he, ** perpetually smarting, even in secret, beneath a 
sense of their atrocious crimes, and that reward of their guilt, which, thev 
well know, will sooner or later overtake them : — 

Theacnoric, the wheel, the Mnck, the dangcofl dacp^ 
Ttir hMf^bom hanffman. the TAarsiAii clilf, 
Whkh. thnugh the vlMaia *«capr« hie comc^an» aiml 
BUS Cram pefuetuai ; tortunnf all hit day*. 
And Mill fnrchodit^ heavier ranftai dnth. 
Hmem earth ItaHf to roota MeoaMi a halLf 

• Diof. l^Aert. s. Ul PSw 

• VAthera. camaScea. roh«r, fdi, laarfMi, tad* : 
Q«l taaea at ei ahaaal, at HMM, ilM cooecta fhcdi, 
PieiiuiiM. adhihai fOaimloa. lorralqaa flacaMi 
iracvM«tal«M,fiU 
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It was from the elerant and ornate rooraliate of the East, that the phil< 
phers of this school derived this figurative synonyme ; from Arabia, Egypt, 
and India ; in all which quarters we find it still more frequent and famiUar. 
Solomon, whose early studies were derived from an Arabic source, is peco* 
liarly addicted to this use of these terms. The very commencement of his 
book of Proverbs, or system of ethics, as the schools would denominate itt 
affords us a striking instance: — 

*' The firar nf Jelionih It thebefffnnfnf of knowtodfe: 
For rooM dwpbe wivdum wad lusuuctlua.*' 

So Tishnusarman in his Hitopadesa, to the same precise effect : ** Many 
who read the Scriptures are grostly tgnoratU; bi^t he who acU weU is a truly 
LBASNiD man.*^ 

Whatever view, therefore, we take of this subject, in whatever way we 
exercise our reason upon it, we cannot fail to approve of virtue in preference 
to vice ; for we cannot fail to regard virtue as the only sure road to happiness, 
and, consequently, as the path of wisdom, or the will of God. The case, 
indeed, is so clear, that it is seldom mankind in any part of the world are 
now-a-days at the trouble of debating the subject. There is no controversy 
-->the result is taken for granted. And hence wherever education exists, or, 
in other words, wherever civilized life extends, we are chiefly taught it, not 
as a science, but as a rule of action ; we imbibe it as a habit ; and our first 
and finest feelings co-operate with our best reason in its favour. We form 
Im abstract picture of it in our minds, and delineate it, under the correct and 
pleasing image of the fair, the needful, the sovereign good. We have already 
seen that, in proportion as society is ignorant,^en are wicked ; in proportion 
as it becomes wise, they grow virtuous. They acquire clearer ideas of right 
and wrong, which are obviously nothing more than virtue and vice, under an 
additional set of names, or in a state of activity. And were the rules and 
laws of right, virtue, or wisdom to be constantly adhered to, or, in other 
words, the will of the Deity to be fully complied with, there can be no ques« 
tion that mankind, even in the present state, would enjoy all the happmess 
their nature would allow of; and that a kind of paradise would once more 
visit the earth. 

And why, then, is not the will of the Deity fully complied with ! Why, 
since the consequence is so undoubted, and so beneficial, are not the rules of 
virtue constantly and universally adhered to 1 

This is a most important question, as well in itself as in its results. 

The will of the Deity, or the entire rules of virtue, are not always adhered 
to, first, because, as collected from reason or the light of nature alone, they 
are not, through the whole range of this complicated subject, in all instances 
equally clear and perspicuous ; and, secondly, because, in a thousand instances 
in which there is no want of clearness or perspicuity, there is a want of 
sanction— of a compulsory and adequate force. The rules of virtue are 
genera], and must necessarily be general ; but the cases to which they apply 
are particular. The case is present and often impulsive, but the operation 
of the rule is remote, and it may not operate at all ; and hence the pleasure 
of immediate gratification is perpetually unhinging this harmonious system, 
and plunging mankind into vice with their eyes open. 

But civil Taws, moreover, or the authority of the social compact in favour 
of virtue, are not only often inadequate in their force, but they must necessa- 
rily, in a thousand instances, be inadequate in their extent. It is impossible 
. for man, of himself, to provide against every case of vice or criminality that 
may offend the public ; for the keenest casuist can form no idea of many of 

PooRit, qnive iciet panarnm deniqiie finis ; 

Aique eadeiu metuit magif, h«c n« in nione grmvMcant 

Nine AcJicnuia fit trvLToavM ieolaue vita. 

Ub, Mi. 1030. 
* Mr W. JoDMt Tt p. S7. 
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ftuch cases till they are before him ; and if he could, the whole world would 
Dot contain the statute books that should be written upon the subject. 

There axe also duties which a roan owes to himself as well as to his nei^h* 
bour ; or, in other words, human happiness, as we have already seen, depends 
almost as largely upon his exercise of private as of public virtues. But the 
eye of civil law cannot follow him into the performance of these duties, for 
it cannot follow him into his privacy : it cannot take cognizance of his per- 
sonal faults or offences, nor often apply its sanction if it could do so. And 
hence, in most countries, this important part of morality is purposely left out 
of the civil code, as a hopeless and intmctable subject. Yet even in the 
breach of public duties, specifically stated and provided for, it cannot always 
follow up the offender, and apply the punishment: for he may secrete himself 
amongr his own colleagues, and elude, of he may abandon his country, and 
defy, the arm of justice. 

There seems, then, to be a something still wanting. If the Deity have so 
benevolently willed the happiness of man, and made virtue the rule of that 
happiness, ought he not upon the same principle of benevolence, to have de- 
clared his wiU more openly than by the mere and, at times, doubtful infer- 
ences of reason t in characters, indeed, so plain, that he who runs may 
read 1 and ought he not also to have employed sanctions so universal as to 
cover every case, and so weighty as to command every attention ? 

As a being of infinite benevolence, undoubtedly he ought. And what, in 
this character, he ought to have done, he has actually accomplished. He has 
declared his will by an express revelation, and has thus confirmed the voice 
of reason bv a voice from heaven: he has made this revelation a written law, 
and has enforced it by the strongest sanctions to which the mind of man can 
be open : — not only by his best chance of happiness here, but by all his hopes 
and expectations of happiness hereafter. And he has hence completed the 
code of human obligations, by adding to the duties which we owe to our 
neighbour and to ourselves, a clear rescript of those we owe to our Maker* 
Nor is such revelation of recent date ; for a state of retributive justice l)eyoDd 
the grave constituted, as we have already seen, the belief of mankind in the 
earliest ages of time ; and amid all the revolutions the world has witnessed, 
amid \fie most savage barbarism, and the foulest idolatries, there never perhaps 
has been a country in which all traces of it have been entirely lost, or have 
even entirely ceased to operate. 

Ai different periods, and in different manners, the Deity has renewed this 
divine communication, according as his infinite wisdom has seen the world 
stand in need of it. New doctrines and discoveries— and doctrines and disco- 
Teries, too, of the highest imporunce, but which it is not my providence to 
touch upon in the present plare — have in every instance accompanied such re- 
newal, justificatory of the supernatural interposition. But the sanction has, in 
every instance, been the same ; while, and 1 speak it with reverence, the 

Jiroofs of divine benevolence have with every promulgation been growing 
uller and fuller: — revealed religion thus co-operating with natural, co-ope- 
ratinff with tlie great frame of the visible world, co-operating with every pulse 
and feeling of our own hearts in establishing the delightful truth, that Goo is 
Love ; and in calling upon us to love him, not from any cold and hfeless pic- 
ture of the abstract beautv of holiness, beautiful as it unquestionably is in 
itself, but from the touching and all-subduing motive— sscauss ■■ 

MTSD US. 



ON THE GENERAL 
LECTURE VIU. 

ON THE GENERAL FACULTIES OF THE MIND, AND ITS FREEDOM IN WlLLOie. 

In the commencement of the successive series of lectures which I have 
had the honour of delivering before this respectable school of science, I 
stated, as it may be recollected by many of the audience before me, Uiat the 
subject I proposed to discuss would be of considerable extent and variety ; — 
that it would embrace, though with a rapid survey, the whole circle of physics, 
in the most enlarged sense in which this term has been employed by Aris- 
totle or Lord Bacon ; and, consequently, would touch slightly, yet, a6 1 hoped, 
with a correct outline, upon all the more interesting and important features 
of matter and of mind. It may be remembered, that I proposed to unfold to 
you the general principles, laws, and phenomena, as far as we are capable of 
tracing them, of the world without us, and the world within us ; to follow 
the footsteps of nature, or rather of the God of nature, in the gradual evolu- 
tion of that nice, and delicate, and ever-rising scale of wonders that surround 
us on every side, from the simplest elements to the most perfect and harmo- 
nious systems ot visible or demonstrable existences ; from shapeless matter 
U) form, from form to feeling, from feeling to intellect ; from the clod to the 
crystal, from the crystal to the plant, from the plant to the animal, from brutal 
life to man. All this I have endeavoured to accomplish ; feebly and imper- 
fectly, indeed, but I have still endeavoured it with whatever may be the 
powers that the breath of the Almighty has implanled within me. 

But we have not stopped here ; having reached in man the summit of the 
visible pyramid of creation, we have tremblingly ventured to take a glance 
at the interior of his mysterious structure ; we have followed him, with no 
unhallowed eye, into the temple of the soul ; we have amused ourselves, for, 
after all, it has been little or nothing more, with conjectures about its essence, 
and have commenced an analysis of those faculties so fearfully and wonder- 
fully planned, which place him at an almost infinite distance from the brute 
creation, and approximate him to the sphere of celestial intelligences : to 
that order of pure and happy spirits with whom it is his high prerogative, if not 
forfeited by his own misconduct on earth, that he shall associate hereafter, 
and press forward in the pursuit of an infinite and self-rewarding knowledge, 
and in the fruition of an endless and unclouded felicity. 

This last topic, however, we have entered upon, and nothing more : we 
have noticed, indeed, the general furniture of the mind, and the diversified 
faculties with which it is endowed ; but we have only extended our investiga- 
tion beyond such notice to the principles of perception, thought, and reason, 
or the discursive power ; and to those communications, or ideas of objects or 
subjects, derived externally or from within, upon which the discursive power 
is ever exercising itself; and which, as they are obtained from the one or the 
other of these two sources, are denominated ideas of sensation or of reflection. 

Now, besides an ability to perceive^ think, or reason, we find the mind pos- 
sessed of an almost infinite variety of other attributes or faculties, implanted 
in it for the wisest and most beneficent purposes. We behold it endowed 
with consciousness, judgment, memory, imagination ; with a power of 
choosing or refusing; with admiration and desire; hope and fear, love and 
hatred ; grief and joy, transport and terror ; with anger, jealousy, and despair. 
And we behold each of these faculties, as called into action, producing a cor- 
respondent effect upon the organs of the body; giving rise to what the 
painters call expression, or the language of the features ; and to articulate 
sounds, or the language of the lips ; lighting up the eye, and animating the 
countenance ; invigorating the speech, and harmonizing its periods ; or, on 
the contrary, filling the eye and the countenance with gloom or indignation, 
and the voice with sighs and bitter rebukes. 

The external signs thi!ls produced, and representative of the inward emotion. 
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operate in their turn with a reflex influence, and rekindle in the mind the 
feelinpre that have g^ven birth to them. And hence the origin and soul- 
subduing power of tender or impassioned poetry, or of manly and forcible 
eloquence ; as also the cause why we feel equally hurried away by the classi- 
cal debates of the senate, and the flctitious distresses of the drama. 

We behold, moreover, in different persons, these energetic principles dif- 
ferently modified or associated in every variety of combination : sometimes 
one of them, and sometimes another, and sometimes several leagued toge- 
ther, peculiarly active, and obtaining a mastery over the rest. And we behold 
these effects in different instances, from different causes ; as peculiarity of 
temperament, peculiarity of climate, custom, habit, or education. And hence 
the origin of moral and intellectual character ; the particular dispositions and 
propensities of indivi(]uals or of whole nations. Hence one man is naturally 
Tiolent, and another gentle ; one a prey to perpetual gloom, and another full 
of hope and confidence ; one irascible and revengeful, and another all bene- 
Tolence and philanthropy; one shrewd and witty, and another heavy and 
inert. Hence the refinement and patriotism of ancient Greece; the rough 
hardihood of the Romans; and the commercial spirit of Carthage; and 
hence, in modem times, the silent and plodding industry of the Dutch; the 
chivalrous honour of the Spaniards of the last century, unpoisoned by the 
deadly fever of Corsican morality ; the restless loquacity and intriguing am- 
bition of the French ; and, may I be permitted to add, the hieh heroic cou- 
rage, and love of freedom, the generosity and promptitude to uirgive iniuries, 
the unswerving honesty and lofty spirit of adventure, that peculiarly sig- 
nalize the inhabitants of the British isles : all which are subjects that yet 
remain to be treated of and elucidated, and which seem to promise us an 
ample harvest of entertainment and instruction. 

Let us begin with the mental faculties themselves. These, as we have 
already seen, are numerous and complicated ; so much so indeed, that it is 
difllcult to arrange and analyze them ; and hence 1 do not, at the present 
moment, recollect a single treatise upon the subject, which gives us a clear 
and methodical classification of them. I shall take leave, therefore, to offer a 
new distribution ; and shall divide them into the three general heads, of 
powers or faculties of the uicdkrstaxdiico ; powers or faculties of blbctio!! ; 
and powers or factdties of emotioh. To the first belong the principles of per- 
ception, thought, reason, judgment, memory, and imagination ; to the second, 
those of choosing and refusing, or of wiluho and lOLLiifo, to adopt an old and 
very expressive metaphysicdl term, that ought never to have grown obsolete; 
to the third belong those of hope, fear, grief, and joy, love, hatred, anger, and 
revenge, or whatever else is capable of moving the mind from a state of tran- 
quillity and rest. 

All these are, property speaking, acts or actions of the mind ; yet, as, durin|f 
the operation of the last set, the mind becomes at times irregulariy and invo- 
luntarily agitated and affected, though, by the force of its own aitributes, as 
the voluntary muscles of the body are often thrown into trepidation and 
msms by the contraction of their own fibres, metaphysicians, and especially 
tnoee of Germany, have seemed inclined to restrict the name of mental 
actions to the operations of the understanding and the will, and to give the 
name of afftdums or pa$tum$ to those productive of mental emotion : to those 
transitions of feeling into which the mind is involuntarily hurried bv the sti- 
mulus of this class of its own powers, and under'the stress of whicn it may 
thus far be said to be passive; and hence, if I mistake not, the apolication of 
tto term passions (which has so much puzzled the metaphysicians) to certain 
conditions or powers of the mind, which import activity and exertion. It is 
apoo the same ground, that where the mind is completely subdued, and suffers 
extreme violence, we employ the term with peculiar emphasis ; thus, when a 
man is raging either witn anger or love, he is said pre-eminently to be m a 
passion, or to entertain a passion ; and thus again, but in a far more serious 
aad solemn sensr, the Christian worid applies thf* same term in its higfaett 
of atgnillcation to the agony of onr blrssed Saviour. 
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Now, it is the peculiar feature of physiology, and especially as studied apoB 
the principles of induction, that, as far as it has proceeded, it has discovered 
a general adaptation of means to a proposed end ; and has hence placed the 
doctrine of final causes, as it has been incorrectly, and not without some de- 
cree of confusion, denominated,— of causes, however, operating to a final 
intention, — upon a basis too strong to be shaken by the ridicule of many 
modern philosophers, sheltering themselves under an erroneous construction 
of Lord fiacon's views upon the subject.* What, then, are the uses or pro- 
posed ends of this extensive and complicated machinery of the mind of roan ? 
What are the respective parts which its various faculties, in the order in 
which we have now arranged them, are intended to fulfil, and the means by 
which they are to operate ? 

Their object is threefold, and in every respect most important, and ad- 
mirably calculated to prove the wisdom and benevolence of the almighty 
Architect : they are the grand sources by which man becomes endowed with 
knowledge, moral freedom, and happiness ; and is hence fitted to run the 
elevated race of a rational and accountable being. From the powers of the 
understanding he derives the first; from those of volition or election the 
second ; and from the passions or motive powers the third. Yet never let it 
be forgotten, that he can in no respect, or at least to no considerable extent 
or good purpose, possess either the one or the other, unless the mind, as an 
individual agent, maintain its self-dominion, and exercise a due degree of 
government over its own forces. This, I think, must be obvious to every 
one ; and it is in this harmonious balance, this equable guidance and control, 
that the perfection of the human character can alone consist and exhibit 
itself. Unless the faculties of the understanding be called forth, there can 
be no knowledge ; and unless they be properly directed, though there may 
. indeed be knowledge, it will be of a worse nature than utter ignorance ; we 
shall pluck, not of the mixed tree of the knowledge of good and evil, as it 
stood before the fall, but from the tree of the knowledge of evil alone, with* 
out any union or participation of good. In like manner, unless the will and 
the passions be under an equal degree of guidance, the mind can be neither 
independent nor happy ; a mental chaos must usurp the place of order, and 
the whole be misrule and confusion. 

We are too much in the habit, botli in common life and in philosophy, of 
regarding the faculties of the mind as distinct agents from the mind itself, as 
though the latter were nothing more than a house or repository for their 
reception. This is particularly true in respect to the faculty of the will ; for 
we are perpetually told that the will operates upon the understanding or the 
mind ; and that unless the will be free, the man himself can have no freedom. 

Now, the will, like the memory or the judgment, is a mere power or ability, 
and freedom is another power or ability ; but powers or abilities of one kind 
cannot belong to or be the property of powers or abilities of another kind : 
they can only belong to or be the property of some agent, and in this case the 
mind is the only agent. The question, therefore, whether the will be free, 
can only mean, if it mean any thing, whether the mind be free, of which the 
will is a power or attribute ; and to the question thus modified, I have no 
hesitation in stating, that the mind is perfectly free to do whatever it wills. 
I do not say whatever it desires ; for the desire is a diffierent faculty from the 
will; and though too generally confounded with each other, for the want of 
clear ideas upon the subject, the two are frequently in a state of direct oppo> 
sition. Thus, a man may desire to fly, but he never wills it ; and for this 
plain reason, that though the action may be a matter of desire, it can never be 
a matter of volition ; for to suppose the will or power of choosing to be exerted 
upon a subject in which there is no power of choosing, is to suppose an ab* 

• Caunnim Qnalium Inqiilsltio uterflii «it, er, tanquam Virgo D«m ronvccrata, nihil parit. Such fa hli 
celebrated uphorifiin : but ilie term inquigUio does not relate to Uie subject or doctrine ttaelfi but merely to 
its beine made a branch of physical instead of metaphysical phlloaophy. The discoveries or modem Umea 
iMve sufficiently shown that Bacon was deceived upon Uils last point But It is perfectly ckmr fron other 
paaaages In his writinp that h% did not maan to coutrovart the doctrine itstlf. Bee Slewart*^ EI«iDaniib 
*ol.U.|k.45i. ^^ 
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4nirdity. In like manner, on the contrary, the schoolboy may will to Mt his 
task, thouf^h sorely agfainst his desire or inclination, and the timid femiue, for 
the benefit of her health, may will to be plunged into the cold bath, though with 
as great a reluctance. So, when a kind and indulgent father chastises his 
son for disobedience, the mind, urged by proper motives, consents, and con- 
sequently wills it ; it prefers inflicting the chastisement to abstaining from it : 
but while it wills or prefers the punishment, it is^so far from desiring it, that 
it probably hates it more than the child itself does. 

It has been said that, in this case, the feeling of desire is still exercised ; 
that the father, though he does not desire the punishment, desires the ultimate 
good of his child ; that the same power of the mind is therefore still in ac- 
tivity, though directed to a different object ; and, consequently, that willing is 
nothing more than desire in a higher range of the scale, or a state of predo- 
minant exertion. But this is to confound rather than to simplify the feelings 
of the mind. Desire is always accompanied with pleasure, and can never be 
altogether separated from it ; for no man can desire that which is wholly and 
essentially painful. Now, though the father takes a pleasure in the good of 
his child, he takes no pleasure, but, on the contrary, great and unmixed pain, in 
his chastisement ; and unless pleasure and pain be cnie and the same leelinf^t 
we cannot apply the simple iaea of desire to both, though that of the will is 
equally applicable. And hence the will and the desire must necessarily be 
regarded as different faculties of the mind. In like manner, a person labour- 
ing under a severe fit of toothache may say that he desires to nave the tooth 
taken out; but in saying this he does not desire the pain of its extraction* but 
only the ease which he nopes will follow upon its removal : for he hates the 
pain, and would avoid it, and have the tooth removed without it, if possible ; 
but he consents to, or wills it, for the sake of that prospective advantage 
which alone is the object of his desire, as it is also of his will. So that here 
again, while the desire is limited to the one state of body, the will applies to 
both, and affords another proof that they are two distinct mental powers. 
In like manner. Revelation tells us repeatedly, and as strictly as it does em- 

eatically, that God ** hath no pleasure or desire in the death of the wicked;** 
t it tells OS also, that God is, nevertheless, effecting, and, consequently, 
willing, their death or punishment every day. 

Freedom of mind, tnen, or an exercise of the will, is a distinct power or 
attribute from that of desire, and can only respect actions in which there is 
1 condition of choice. A man standing on a cliff, has a power of leaping 
twenty yards downward into the sea, or of continuing wtiere he is ; and, 
having this option, he is free, and exercises his will according^ly. But he 
has no power of leaping twenty yards upwards into the air, and it can never 
become a question with him — a subject of deliberation or option — whether he 
shall leap upwards or not ; and, consequently, as this .can never become a 

Suestion with him, the mind can never will it, and its freedom remains un- 
isturbed. 

Here, then, we rest : the mind is free to do whatever it wills. But the in 
genuity of man has not been content with letting the subject remain at this 
point: it has poshed it still farther, and inquired whether the mind is free to 
will as well as to act after it has willed t and this, aAer all, is the real drift 
of the inouiry with which the world has been so long harassed, whether th^s 
will itself be freel 

This question is a complex one ; and its complexity has not always been 
sufficiently traced out and explained. The mind of every intelligent being 
can only will, or, in other words, be determined to do or forbear an act by a 
motive or moving power, and in this respect it is subject to a necessity issu* 
iog from the nature of thinn ; but if, as I shall endeavour to show, the mind, 
by a vdontary operation of some one or more of its other faculties, of itself 
eonstitotas the ootiTe, annuls it, or ehanm it for another, it must neetwsarily 
follow, that it has all the freedom of wifliiif, as well as of acting, that an in- 
lelligeBt beiof is capable of possessing. 
Now, the fraud aim of every living, ml especially of erery intellicen^ 

Cc 
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being, is good, pleasure, or happiness : for they all, as in the words of Hm 
poet, imply the same thing : — 

O HapE^nen ! our being** end and aim, 

Good, Pleasure, Ease, Content, wbau:*er thy name. 

Bat good, pleasure, or happiness are generic names for a thousand different 
objects, each of which is pursued as many different ways, not only by differ- 
ent individuals, but sometimes at different periods by the very same person. 
In all these cases we perceive so many different motives or moving powers. 
Yet whence comes it, not only that different persons but that the same indi- 
vidual should have a different motive or moving power to-day from what he 
had yesterday, or perhaps only half an hour before? 

The cause may, indeed, be some sudden and impetuous gust of passion by 
which the mind may be stormed and led captive, as by a coup-de-main ; but 
it may also be a deliberate determination of the mind itself. And, in truth, 
this last is the general cause, to which a sudden and impetuous ebullition of 
the passions forms but a few occasional exceptions. It is this exercise of 
deliberation that alone renders man a rational and accountable being. All 
human laws act upon the same principle : they suppose him (saving the few 
extreme cases just alluded to) to be under the influence of a controlling 
judgment, and they reward or punish him accordingly. And such is the 
force of habit and long association, that we not unfrequently behold the judg- 
ment exercising this control, in a mind evidently unsound and wandering ; 
and the cunning maniac concealing a skilful design or a deep-rooted passion 
till the due moment arrives for executing the one, or gratifying the other. 

Now, in all these cases, the determination of the judgment, which forms the 
motive or moving power, is as much a voluntary act of the mind, whether 
right or wron^^, as the change of one or more ciphers in the common anth- 
metical sum, m consequence of our discovering an error upon working it a 
second time. This determination, or motive, however, may be changed every 
hour, or even every minute; for the mind may take a new view of the sub- 
ject : it may obtain clearer ideas from fresh sources ; or other affections 
may be called into play than those which have hitherto produced an influence ; 
and what before was decided to be a certain path to pleasure, may next be 
decided to be as certain a road to misery and ruin. 

And so active is the judgment in asserting its control, that even where the 
mind is borne down by the most violent passions, it still strives, at times, to 
recover its authority, and is seldom quiet till it has succeeded. Let me offer 
a single example in elucidation of this assertion. 

Behold the enamoured youth, who, after having struggled for years with an 
unebbing current of obstacles, flnds himself, at length, in possession of the 
fair object of his heart's affection. Here, the reigning power must necessa- 
rily be the passion of love, and it would be somewhat cynical to look for any 
thing else. Ask him in what his happiness consists, and what are the mo- 
tives that stimulate every action of his life, and he will at once point to his 
beloved bride, without whom, he will tell you, that all nature would be a 
blank : and with whom, that a wilderness would be a paradise. Behold her 
next, by the stealthy and startling hand of death, snatched away from his 
embraces. What now is the condition of the mind 1 the new motives that 
distract it ? and the conduct to which they give rise 1 Is it possible that an 
ember of happiness can remain to him now 1 — Yes, even here, in the rack of 
anguish, he has still his delight — a lonely and melancholy one, I am com- 
pelled to grant, but he has his delight notwithstanding ; and the mind is as 
much hurried away, and as violently by the present impulse, which is to weep 
over her remains, as by the past, which was to devote himself to her wishes . 

He haunts the deep cathedral shade, 
The f reen sward where his love Is laid. 
And hugs her urn, and o*er the tomb 
Hangs, aud ei\ioys the speclred gloom. 
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And oA to thee he llf\i bb eye, 
Mild emprets of the tpangled nky ! 
And thanks Uiy dewy beamt thai guide 
HU fooiatepe to hie clay-cold bride. 
And oft he aeke the itarry train 
That circle round thy Mlver retitn. 
By which her iiartint tipirit paiv'd, 
And where »be ffay'd her flifht at last 
He ask*— and ihitlier wimiM he g<r— 
For what has nature now below 1 

Thus far the mind has unquestionably evinced little or no control ; and I 
bring forward these descriptions as instances of its subjugation. But even 
here, in one of the severest trials with which mankind can be visited, the 
mind gradually finds the means of recovering its ascendency ; the passions 
by degrees become tranquillized, and in their turn subdued; the heart 
softened, the judgment corrected and fortified, and the reason set at liberty 
for reflection. The pale sufferer perceives, at length, that happiness, to be 
genuine, must be neither violent nor transitory ; that its foundation must be 
permanent, and its nature unalloyed. He yields himself to this train of con* 
templation; and the mind, now fully reinstated in its government, indulges a 
sober mod rational grief, and arrives at a sober and rational conclusion. It 
determines that earth has no such happiness to offer him ; it may perhaps 
lead him farther, and prompt him to seek it in a sublimer source. 

This description I have drawn from the natural passions of the human heart 
— passions that, in a greater or less degree, are common to all countries and 
ages ; but there are passions of which uncultivated nature knows nothing, 
which are the baneful offspring of a morbid civilization and immoral habits, 
and which possess, if possible, a still more tyrannical control over the judg- 
ment than any that nature herself has implanted within it. Such is the pas- 
sion for OAMBUKO, which has often, even m the sobriety of our own climate, 
maddened the brain of men who, but for this, had been worthy members of 
society, and plunged them into the foulest vices, and at len^h, into the deadly 
gulf of suicide. One of the best pictures of the heart-rending despair of such 
a wretch, just before the perpetration of this horrible crime, is to be found in 
the description of Beverly in ** Tke Gametter^^^ who i.^ thus painted to the life, 
in the inevitable min into which he was thrown after naving staked the last 
resource and final hope of his wife and family on one unfortunate and fatal 
hazard:— 

** When all was lost, he fixed his eyes upon the ground, and stood some 
time with folded arms, stupid and motionless ; then, snatching his sword that 
hung against the wainscot, he sat him down, and with a look of fixed atten- 
tion drew figures on the floor. At last, he started up; looked wild, and 
trembled ; and, like a woman seized with her sex's fits, lauffhed out aloud, 
while the tears trickled down his face. So he left the room.^ 

Yet, even here, under the fell sway of this accursed incantation, we are 
not without examples of its being occasionally broken thrnugh, and its de^tdly 
fetters shaken off by the virtuous resolution of a mind determined to prove 
its iodependeoee, and to act according to the dictates of its better judgment. 
As an example of which, among many others, I may refer to the conduct of 
one of the first statesmen of our own country and our own age ; — a states- 
roan, whoM name will ever be dear to Britain, on various accounts, but chiefly, 
periiaps, since under his administration, she set the glorious example to the 
world of abolishinff the slave-trade. In early life it is well known that Mr. 
Pox was irreststibly addicted to this intoxicating passion ; and it is also 
equally known, that in his maturer life, he tore himself from the farther 
proeeeotion of it, by a courageous determination from which he never de- 
parted. 

It appears obvious, then, that the mind both can and ought to maintain a 
feoeral mastery over all its faculties ; and is able, at all times, except in ex- 
ireme cases, to furnish itself with motires. And hence, though it is perfectly 
tme that it eannot will, or, in other words, cannot choose or refuse without a 
aMHire« and to this eztaol is under a neeaMty, yet the ongination or changv 
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of motiTes being vested in itself, it U equally tnie that it is so far free to willy 
as well as to act, or perform what it wills. 

If the distinction here offered had been property attended to, we should, as 
I am inclined to think, have had fewer opponent^ in all ages, to the doctrine 
of tiie freedom of the mind, or of the wiU as it is commonly denominated, 
iljnong the chief of these opponents we may rank the Fatalists of ancient, 
and the Necessarians of modem times. 

The general train of argument by which they have been led, and the ground 
of its adoption, are not essentially different. Motives, volitions, and actions 
are supposed by both sects to be of the same nature, in respect to relative 
force and operation, as physical causes and effects ; and, consequently, the 
same catenation, or necessary dependence of one fact upon another, wfaidi 
marks the experienced train of events in the natural world, is conceived to 
be perpetudly taking place in the moral : ^ All voluntary actions," as Mr* 
Hume observes, ** being subjected to the same lawB of necessity with the 
operations of matter, and there being a continued chain of necessary causes 
preordained, and predetermined, reaching from the original cause of all 
to every single volition of every human being.*^ Or, as another writer upon 
the same subject has expressed it,—'' The course of events, both moral and 
physical, is fixed and immutable ; and thoughts, volitions, and actions pro- 
ceed in one interrupted concatenation from the beginning to the end of tune, 
agreeably to the laws originally established by the great Creator.** 

So tiiat, under the same circumstances, the same motives must be produced 
in the mind of every man, give rise to the same volitions, and be succeeded 
by the same actions ; every one of these, to adopt the language of the F^italists, 
being equally a link of that 



everludnx chain 
WboM tlroaf embrace liolds beaven, and eutb, and aiaiii. 

If it were not so, it is pretended that there could be no mutual dependejce 
or confidence between man and man. No person, from the appearance of one 
action as performed by his neighbour, could infer a second, or form any 
opinion of his character. And even the doctrine of divine prescience must 
be entirely relinquished ; since, without such a necessary and consecutive 
connexion, it must be impossible for the Deity himself to foresee any future 
event, or to know it otherwise than as it occurs at the moment. 

It was not my intention to have touched upon this controversy, but the prin- 
ciples upon which it hinges are so closely blended with the subject before us, 
that it is impossible altogether to elude it, though the remarks I propose to 
offer shall be as brief and compressed as I am able to make them. 

In the first place, then, whatever be the necessary connexion between mo- 
tives, volitions, and actions, it is by no means true that they are " subjected to 
the same laws of necessity with the operations of matter.** Let me support 
this assertion by a reference to a few simple facts. A needle, or an iron ball, 
placed between two magnets of equal power, will fall to neither of them, but 
remain midway at rest for ever, suspended between equally contending attrac- 
tions. Now, if the same laws of necessity control the moral as control the 
physical world, a similar moral cause must produce a similar moral effect ; 
and the traveller who, by accident, after having lost himself in a forest, should 
meet with two roads running in opposite or different directions, and offering 
in every respect an equal attraction, must, like the needle or bullet, remain 
for ever at rest, because the motive to take one course is just equipoised by 
the motive to take the other. But can any man in his senses suppose he would 
remain there for ever, and so starve himself between equally contendiug 
attractions 1 Or, rather, can any man suppose such a fact, provided the tra- 
veller himself were in his senses 1 Yet Montaigne, in support of this hy- 
pothesis, has actually supposed such a fact, and has put forth the following 
whimsical or facetious example : *' Where the mind,** says he, ^ is at the same 

• Emya : Oo Liberty and Ncceaity, vot. U. 
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time equally infloenoed bv two equal desires, it is certain it can never com- 
ply with either of them, becanse a consent and preference woold evince a 
dissimilarity in their value. If a man should chance to be placed between a 
bottle of wine and a Westphalia ham, with an equal inclination to eat and to 
drink, there could, in this case, be no possible remedy ; and, by the law of 
necessity, he roust die either of hunger or thirst. The Stoics, therefore,** 
continues he, ^ who were most rigidly attached to the doctrine of fatalism, 
when asked how the mind determines when two objects of equal desire are 
presented to it, or what is the reason that out of a number of crown pieces it 
selects one rather than another, there being no motive to excite a preference, 
reply, that this action of the mind is extraordinary and irregular, and proceeds 
from an impulse equally irregular and fortuitous. But it would be better,** 
continues Montaigne, ** in my estimation, to maintain that no two objects can 
be presented to us so perfectly equal, but that some trifling difference may 
subsist, and some small superiority be discoverable either in the one or the 
other.'* 

And, no doubt, it would be better to maintain such a position ; but who 
does not see that this is to give up the question t to renounce the point upon 
which we are at issue, and openly to confess that there does not exist in the 
moral world the same counterpoise of cause and cause that is to be perpetually 
met with in the natural. 

Let us confine ourselves to one more example. A cannon-ball» discharged 
from the centre of a circle, and equally attracted to the north and to the east, 
will proceed towards neither point ; but at an angle of 9^1 degrees, or imme- 
diately between the two. But is there any one, unincumbered with a strait- 
waistcoat, who can suppose that such a rule nas any application to the mo- 
tive powers of the mind t who can conceive, that a man, starting at Black- 
friar's Bridge, and having business so equally urgent at Highgate and at Mile- 
end, that he is incapable of determining to which place he shall proceed first* 
would proceed to neither, but take a course between the two, and walk in a 
straight line to Hackney or Newington-Greent Yet« unless he should thus 
act, not occasionally, or bv accident* but uniformly, and at all times, there is 
not iathe mind the same Uw of operation, the same sort of necessitv, as in 
matter; but a something, whatever it may be, producing and designed to pro- 
duce an irreconcilable distinction ; and, in the correct languaffe of the Epi- 
curean philosophers, perpetually labouring to prevent the same mind force mm 
vanquishing tnie one aa it leads captive the other : 

InleiClttaBi habrai cunctls In rebut afiiadlt, 
Br »BncTA quAst, oocatos rsmaA, PATiqos.* 

Lerttbemlad 
Ana, UMM A aLAVB, MrrsaiuaB mtt bt womem. 

But we are told, that unless the moral world were thus constituted, theve 
could be no mutual confidence between man and man ; no series of actions 
could be depended upon, and it would be impossible to distinguish betwtea 
one character and another ; or, in other words, how long the same individoal 
would maintain the same character. 

Now this kind of argument, if accurately examined. Just as much invali- 
dates the doctrine it is intended to support as the preceding. There is oo 
one who pretends to place the same degree of confidence in the general courae 
of human actions as in the experienced train of natural events. * Even where 
the circumstances to reason from are equally definite, moral dependence is in 
all instances less certain than phvsical, and never amounts to more than a 
probability. The closest friendsnips may fail, the purest virtue become tar- 
nished ; and, in the words of Sophocles, which I must beg ^eave to put inio 
our own langiiage — 

•ltolw.ltaka.f0i 
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l*be pnwerof «ll thtoRteoMe; e*aa mend otflM 
At tinm be brokv, vnA tiw determined mlud 
Forego lie eieedjr pu(poee. 

Bfaterial canses, on the contrary, are regular in their operations, and unin- 
terrupted in their effects. Nobody doubts that the sun will rise to-monow ; 
that a cannon-ball will sink in water; or that, if the lamps over our heads 
were to be extinguished, we should be in darkness. The power of Buona- 
parte, when in the zeni^ of his success, was absolute and almost unbounded, 
out did even this ensure steadiness of conduct! Quite the reverse. We be- 
hold the decrees of to-day overthrown by those of to-morrow, and, in the 
blind and overwhelming career of his ambition, his hosts of bloo<U]Ounds 
that have Just plundered his enemies next sent against his friends ; we be- 
hold every thing in nature, that is within his reach, tottering and out of joint ; 
while every thing that is beyond and above him continues steadfast and nn- 
ehangeable ; the air is as vital as ever, the seasons as regular in their courses, 
and, to adopt the beautiful language of our poet-laureate — 

The moon, 
Ref«rdle«of tbe eUr of this low world, 
tUm oo ber beaveiily way. 

But we are farther told, that unless there be the same fixed and dependent 
chain established in the moral creation which unquestionably exists in the 
physical, the Deity himself could have no prescience or foreknowledge of 
numan conduct And so forcible has this argument appeared to some men, 
and men, too, of acknowledged worth and piety, that in the dilenuna into 
which they have felt themselves thrown, like the Brahmins of the East, they 
have utterly abandoned the doctrine of divine prescience in favour of that m 
moral liberty. 

Shallow and impotent conclusion ! Absurd admission of an hostility that 
has no existence ! As though he who sees through infinite space is incapable 
of seeing through the brief duration of time ; or as though, like Theseus in 
the Cretan labyrinth, the great Author of nature stands in need of a thread 
to guide him through the maze of his own creation, and depends upon every 
preceding event as a direction-post to that which follows. There are con- 
tingencies in the natural as well as in the moral world, though they are far 
less frequent because far less necessary. Miracles are of this description ; 
they are direct and palpable deviations from the common laws of nature, the 
common routine of causes and effects ; and he who denies that the Deity can 
know any thing of contingencies, in the one case, ought also to deny that he 
can know any thing of them in the other ; for the necessary and consecutive 
chain of causation, upon which alone such philosophers found the attribute 
of prescience, is equally broken in both instances. * But such philosophers 
have to deny still more than this, or they must abandon their principle alto- 
gether. They have equally to deny that the Deity can see or know any thing 
of such anomalies, even when present ; for if he can only know events as 
successive and necessary links of preceding events, the tie being broken, on 
their appearance, and the anomalous events detached, he can have no more 
knowledge of them when gone by or present than when future. It may, per- 
haps, be thought, that when present and operating they pass before him ! Pass 
before him ! O puerile and miserable conception of Divinity ! All nature is 
equally before him, in every point of space, and every moment of eternity, and 
he who denies God to be every where, must deny him to be any where ; unless 
he sees and knows every thing, be must see and know nothing. Miracles and 
moral contingencies, then, are as much provided for, and must be so, as the 
most common train of natural events. It :8 true, we know nothing of the arrange- 
ment by which they subsist ; but they are and must be provided for, neverthe- 
less. It is here, and here only, we ought to rest — in an equal acknowledgment 
of human ignorance and divine perfection ; — for it is, assuredly, not quite 
consistent either with the modesty of genuine philosophy, or the reverence 
of religious faith, to controvert a truth because we cannot account for it ; or 
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to pluck away attrilmte after attribute from the diadem of the Deityr, out 
of mere compliment to the demand of a fanciful and empty hypothesis. I 
retreat from this subject, however, with pleasure. It is too perplexed and 
mysterious for popular discussion, and I am fearful of darkenmg^ it by illus- 
tration. I should not have touched upon it, but that I have been forced, by 
the regular progress of our own inquiries ; and now turn, with a free and un- 
fettered foot, to the study of the passions ; their general nature and influence 
upon human actions and language ; which we sludl enter upon in onr-next 
lecture. 



LECTURE IX. 

ON THS OaiOUf, CONVKXION, AND CHARACTia OF THS PASSIONS. 

Wb have entered upon an inquiry concerning the nature and operation ot 
the various faculties that constitute the general furniture of the mind 
These we have divided jnto three classes; the faculties of the miderstanding, 
Uie faculties of volition, and the passions or faculties of emotion. The com- 
mencement of the present series of lectures was devoted to an illustration of 
the first ; the second we discussed in our preceding study ; and we now 
advance to a brief analysis of the third. 

In sailing over the sea of life, the passions are the gales that swell the 
canvass of the mental bark; they obstruct or accelerate its course; and 
render the voyage favourable or full 9f danger, in proportion as they blow 
steadily from a proper point, or are adverse and tempestuous. Like the wind 
itself, they are an engine of high importance and mighty power. Without 
them we cannot proceed ; but with tnem we may be shipwrecked and lost 
Reined in, therefore, and attempered, they constitute, as I have alr^y 
obaervedt oar happiness; but let loose and at random, they dtttraet and 
minus. 



utkc soos Um p 
Willi fell UMiffrblMi IMgliiad. 



With •wvlUng hUIi mkc pood Um pffUMBis'i port. 



Let it not be forgotten, however, that the passions are not distinct agents* 
but mere affections or emotions, mere states or conditions of the mind, ex- 
cited by an almost infinite variety of external objects and events, or internl 
operations and feelings. And here, the first remark that will probably occur 
to OS is, that, deriv^ from sources thus numerous and diversified, they muit 
themselves form a numerous and motley host. Some of them are simple, 
others complex ; some peculiar to certain circmnstances or individuals, otnm 
general and embracing all countries and conditions! some possessing a 
natural tendency to promote what is good ; and others what is misehievous 
and evil; while many of them, again, though distinguished by separate 
names, only differ from other passions in degree; and, hence, naturally merge 
into them upon a change in the scale. 

It has often occurred to me, that if we were to follow up all the passions, 
multiplied and complicated as they are, to their radical sources, and to draw 
out their respective genealogies, we might easily reduce them to fom'— Desire, 
Aversion, Joy, and Sorrow. And as aversion and sorrow are only the oppo 
sites of desire and toy, and must necessarily flk>w from their existence in a 
state of things in which all we meet with is not to be desired or ei^oyed. It 
is poasible tliat desire and'Joy ought alone to be regarded as the proper parent 
stocks of all the rest. I^et us examine them for a few minutes uoder Hito 
sTStem of simpliAcation. 
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Perfaapt the cddest, simplect, and mosl uniTena) paMkm thai stirs the mind 
of msHv is DcstBc So uniTenal is it, that I may ponfidentlj ask, whers is 
the created bosom— nav, where is the created being « without it 1 Aiid DiydeD 
is fidly within the mm in asserting, that 

Deafre*! tin; iMt otaai of bttiiMuiiDiad. 

Avusiony which is its opposite, is less uniyersal, less smiple, and of later 
birth. It is less universal, for though there is no created bein^ exempt fimn 
it, nor ought to be so upon certain points, it is more limited in its objects and 
operation. It is of later date, at least among mankind, for the infant desires 
before it dislikes : and hence there is as much physical truth as picturesque 
genius in the following exhortation of Akenside, to the lovers of taste and 
nature ^— 

Throngh all fbe nmxe 
Of TOUHO DttiKB, Willi rWft] Mepa punae 
Hm diwai of beamy. 

And it is less simple, as being the op]X>site of desire, and in a certain sense 
flowing from it, and connected with its existence ; the whole of its empire 
being founded on objects and ideas that the elder passion of desire lias 
R(iected. 

Now the main streams that issue from DssntB, running in different direo« 
tions and giving rise to multitudes of secondary streams, are the three fol- 
lowing: — LOTS, HOPB, KKULATioN. Examuie them attentively, and you will 
And, that, different as they are from each other, they all possess the sperm 
and parentage of Dssiac, and possess it equally. 

Leva is not sirofde desire, but flows from it, and is so closely connected 
with it, that some shade of the latter passion is, in every mstance, to be found 
in the former. The terms are hence, in some particular senses, and espe- 
cially when employed loosely, used in all languages 83monymou8ly : whence 
Baos (*Kpt*f) among the elegant Greeks, and Cupmo among the Romans, was 
the god equally appointed to preside over both passions. It is from the latter 
tongue we obtain m our own language the woiti cupidity, which in like man- 
ner embraces both ideas. Spenser has made desire the offspring of love, 
rather than love the .offspring of desire ; but this is to invert the order of 
nature. The first instinctive passion discoverable in infant life, as I have 
already observed, is desire — a desire of satisfying the new-bom sensation of 
hun^r ; and love — that is, love of the object that gratifies it^ — follows from the 
gratification itself; nor can we, through any period of life, love what in our 
own estimation is undesirable. In many cases, for there are innumerable 
shades belonging to both, love may be regarded as the same passion as desire, 
but with an increase of intensity ; as hatred, which is its opposite, is Uie 
same passion as aversion but with a parallel advance in the scale. There 
are, however, Tarious marks of difference ; and I may observe, that while 
desire is never without a less or greater degree of uneasiness, love, though 
it is sometimes accompanied with the same feeling, is occasionally free from 
it, and always so, when perfectly genuine. 

Before we proceed to the two other main branches which radiate from 
DBSUK, let us follow up the subsidiary streams into which the passion of lotb 
ramifies. These run m two opposite directions, according as they possess a 
virtuous or a vicious tendency ; and in each direction they are extremely pro- 
lific, and offer to us a numerous progeny. Thus, on the one band, we 
behold the passion or feeling of love giving birth to chari^, benevolence, 
philanthropy, pity, mercy, fellow-feeling, which the Latins called compassion, 
and the Greekis s]rmpathy ; geneibsity, friendship, and ardour. They form a 
chaste and a happy group, are full of social affection, and are hence often 
calledt after the name of the eldest sister, the oHAarms of life or of the 
heart. 
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Merer, mnd Truth, and bovpitable Cmre, 

Amd kind connubial Twidniiw, are tlMi« ; ^ 

Aiid Piety, wlUi wlabet |4ac«d above, 

And tweetesi Sjrinpaiby, and bouiidloa Love. 

GoLDeHiTB, altertA. 

On the other band, we behold issuing from the same source a yariety of 
restless and turbulent affections, which, from their characteristic violence, 
contribute equally, perhaps, to the unhappiness of those who possess them, 
and to the world on which they are exercised. To this tribe belong avarice, 
or the love of gain ; ambition, or the love of power; pride and vanity, or the 
love of pomp, splendour, and ostentation ; selfishness, or the love of the per- 
son, in common language, self-love : though the whole of these being of a 
•elfish character, this latter term might, with as much propriety, applv to 
every one of them, as that of charity, or the love of others, to each of the 
preceding division. 

Most of these are admirably described or allegorized by Spenser in his 
Faerie Queene* which will be found to afford a most powerful illustration of 
the general hints here offered. I would readily bring instances in proof of 
this remark if our time would allow : as a single example of the force of his 
imagination, let me especially direct your attention to his entire delineation 
of avarice or mammon, and particularly tlie following pibturesoue representa- 
tioQ of his dwelling:^ 

BoCb rooTe and lloore, and walte, were all of gold, 
Butoverfimme wlUi duet and oM decav, 
And hid IndarkneM. Utat none could behold 
The bew thereof: for vew of cherefuU day 
DM never In Uwt booae lUKlfe display. 
Bat A fkon tMADow or uMctaTAiN uobt : 

•VCB ha A MuMPt WBOSB UFl BOBa WAUa AWAT { 

Ob Aa TVS moobb, oloatbbb wrra ctnw»% miobt, 
Dbbb aaow to km tmat WAUCBa u fbabb abo sab AynuBsr.* 

Hora I have enomerated as the second main stream that emanates fhMit 
the passion of dbsibb. Try the worid, examine your own hearts, and yon 
will agree with me that this is its source. Hope must spring from desire, 
aad eanoot exist without it : as it rises in the scale it becomes trust or con- 
fidence ; and confidence, according to the alliance it forms with other ieelings 
or affections, gives birth to two very different families. United to a vigorous 
Judgment and an aident imagination, it produces courage, maraanimity, 
patience, intrepidity, enterprise; combined with vanity or selMove, the 
complex and miscnievous brood is self-opinion, impudence, audacity, and 
conceit. 

Hope, however, is notproduced singly. It is a twin-passion, and its eon- 
genital sister is Pear. Tnis has not been sufilciently attended to by pathogno- 
mists ; but examine the general tenor and accompaniment of the passions as 
ihey rise in your hearts, and you will find the present statement correct. 
Hope and fear spring equally from desire — the hope of gaining the desired 
object, and the fear of losinff it. They run the same race, though with vary- 
ing degrees of strength, and terminate their Joint career in the antagonist 
extreme points of fruition or despair ; the powers of hope growing gradu- 
ally more intense as it approaches the former goal, and those of fear as it 
approaches the latter. 

1 have said, that at these boundaries they terminate their respective career; 
but fear does not always cease with fruition. Uncertainty and change are 
■o strongly written on all earthly enjoyments, that even in the firmest poe- 
eession we have still some fear of losing them ; so that we can seldom say, 
** What a man hath, why doth he yet fear for r* though nothing is more per- 
tinent than the opposite Inquiry, ** What a man hath, why doth he yet hope 
fort** Fruition without fear is reserved for, and will be, the great prerogative 
of a higher state of being. 

Fear, howem, lihe hope, in its p t ogr e ea through life, forms other aHiinneg 

••.a MMBVtt. 
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than that which springs during its infancy. Combined with a seiuie of failme 
or imperfection in our own powers, it takes a right direction, and produces 
caution, timidity, bashfuUiess, diffidence, respect, and complaisance : united 
to friendship, love, or complacency, it engenders gratitude, devotion, rererencs^ 
veneration, and awe, which are only different degrees of the same feeling: 
and hence the term fear, in the sense we are now taking of it, becomes an 
apt and beautiful tjrpe of every religious affection; of deshre; aa love, grati- 
tude, zeal, devotion, and awe ; for we have just traced it as branching 19 in 
this direct line of descent. 

The connexions of fear, moreover, like those of hope, are of a bad as well 
as of a good character : united to a Judgment that measures its powers amiss, 
and entertains too mean an opinion of them, it degenerates into irresolotioo, 
doubt, cowardice, and pusillanimity : combined with a restless and irritable ima- 
gination, it begets suspicion, jealousy, dread, terror; and terror, when comblnad 
with hate, gives birth to the passion of horror. It is in this last character, as 
connected with the fancy or imagination, that the term fiar is for the most 
part employed by the dramatists ; and it is to this that Collins has entirely 
confined himself in his celebrated ode upon the subject* 

Thoti to whom Uie world unknown, 
With all it! shadowy chapes, is shown ; 
Who secsl, appalled, th* unreal scene 
When Fancy liAs the veil betweeni— > 
Ah, Fear ! ah, frantic Fkak ' 
I see, I see thee near. 
I know thy hurried stepf thy hacfard eye ; v 

Like thee 1 start, like tbee disord«r'd fly. 

The third main passion which issues from the common stock of dksiri, I 
have said, is emulation. This, when properly attempered, and connected 
with what have already appeared to be the social affections, is one of the 
noUest and most valuable emotions that actuates the human heart It com- 
mences early, and often accompanies us to the closing scene of life. It in- 
spirits the play of the infant, the task of the schoolboy, and the busy career 
of the man. It gives health and vigour to the first, applause and distinction 
to the second, and riches and honour to the third. But emulation, instead of 
being connected with the social, is often connected with the selfish affections; 
and in this case it degenerates into rivalry, an ungenerous strife to equal or 
surpass a competitor where there is a chance of success ; or into envy, which 
is a mixture of emulation and hatred, where there is not. 

The antagonist passion to desire is aversion, which has also, like desire, 
different degrees of intensity, and a family of diversified characters, though 
in neither respect so numerous or complicated as the former. 

It not unfrequently unites itself to pride, and produces, as its progeny, the 
jaundiced family of scorn, contempt, and disdain ; the last of which is thus 
described by Spenser : — 

His looks were dreadful, and his Aery eyes, 
Like two great beacons, glared far and wide, 
Glancing askew, as if his enemies 
He scorned in his overweening pride; 
And stalking stately, like a cranedid stride 
At every step upon the tip-toes high ; 
And all the way he went, on every side 
He gazed about, and stared horribly 
As ir lie, with his looks, all men would terrify. 

Aversion, combined with a quick sense of being wronged, whether real or 
imaginary, becomes anger ; anger, when violent or ungovernable, is denomi- 
nated rage or fury ; and, when stimulated by a determination to retaliate, it 
assumes the name and shape of revenge. Hatred is only aversion advanced 
to a higher degree in the scale ; and hatred, colleagued with a fixed and clan- 
destine desire to injure, degenerates into malice ; the foulest, most despicable, 
and most devilish of all the passions that can harass an intelligent being, 
and the most opposite to the character of the Divinity ; for God is love, ami 
the stamp of benevolence is imprinted on every part of creation. 
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De MCvAtea beautte quel aiiutt Innombrable ! 
Plof TAtttear s'ert cacM, plus 11 est admlmbte !* 

Whmt boundlewbcMotles roufMl us tre dltplfty*d ! 
How ihina Uie Godhead mid the darkest sliadc ! 

8och, then, are the numerous and diversified families that issue directly o 
collaterally from the ]>as8ion of desire, or of aversion as its opposite. I 
stated this passion to be almost universal in its range, and 1 submit to yoL 
whether this statement has not been verified. 

The two other radical sources into which we are to resolve the remaining 
passions of the heart are jot and sorrow : of equal weight and moment in 
the scale of life, but less numerous and complicated in their offspring ; and 
which will, therefore, detain us but for a few minutes. 

Joy, when pure and genuine, is a sweet and vivacious affection. It is the 
test and index of happiness or pleasure. Its influence, like that of gravita- 
tion, extends to remote objects; and it lightens the severest laboure bv ita 
foretaste. It is the breath, the nectar of heaven, and the high reward which 
stimulates us to a performance of our duty while on earth. 

Joy, like several of the preceding passions, has different names assigned 
to it, in its different stages of ascent ; at its lowest point, it is ease, content, 
or tranquillity ; at a certain elevation, it is called delight or gladness ; some- 
what farther in the scale, exultation ; beyond this, rapture or transport — for 
the terms, as applied to this passion, are synonymous ; and advanced far 
higher, it is ecstasy — joy so overwhelming as to take away the senses, and 
prevent all power of utterance. Among the Greeks, however, the term 
BcsTAST was used in a more general sense, and applied to any overwhelming 
affection, whether of joy or sorrow ; and Shakspeare, who has often carried 
it farther than the Greeks, occasionally makes it a feature of madness or 
mental distraction, which is not passion but disease. The following from 
his Hamlet is an instance of this signification : — 



Now see that noble and moal aorcrelfii reaann, 
Llk^ sweet bells janfted, nut of tune and harah ; 
That unmatched fona and featof e of blown yo«tth 
Blaaied with actTAST. 



Combined with activity, joy produces the light-hearted famHy of cheerful- 
ness, ^vety, mirth, frolic, and jocularity ; the best and most lively picture 
of which that the world has ever seen, is given by MiHon in his Allegro, 
mirth being here placed at the head of the whole. 



Haste thee, nynpli, and bring with thee 
Jest and youthftal JoUlijr, 
Quips, and cranks, and wanton wllen, 
Nods, and becks, and wreatned soUki, 
Soeh as banf on Hebe's cheek. 
And iof to Hve In dunple sirek : 
Spoft, that wrinkled csre derides. 
And Lauffhier holding both hia iidaa. 
OoBM, and trip It as you go 
On the light fkntasik toe. 
And In thy right hand lead with thaa 
Tba awmaiain aymiili, awaal Liharty. 



Possessing features in many respects similar, we meet with another lively 
tribe, which are equallv the offspring of joy, but of joy in alliance with an 
mrdent imagination. These are sentimentalism, characterised bv romantie 
▼lews or ideas of real life; chivalry, which is the sentimentalism oi gallantry, 
eapartsoned for action, and impatient to enter the burning list 



Where throngs of knishis and baron« bold 
In weeds nf peace high trlnniphs hnid, 
W«h sinres ofladlas, whose brifhl ey«i 
Bala laSnaaca, mi jndga the pr«M; 



Site 
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This extravagant passion had Its URe in the feudal times ; but it has Tar agea 
become anliqualed, aixl in modern warfare has certainly too much goue out 
of raHhion. 

To the same tribe belongs enlhusiaam, the joyous or ecstatic devotion of > 
high-wrougbi fancy to some piirlioula r rouse or party, ihe duef of which are 
religion and patriotiHm : and under the influenue of which, the body is woand 
up to a display of ahnosl preternatural exploits, aiid au endurance of almost 
miracuious privations aud Ittbour. 

The sprightly passiou of joy gives birtli also to a third tribe, in consequence 
of its union with uovelty. It is & listening and attentive group, and consieti 
of admiration, surprise, wonder, and asioiiislimenf. upon which I need not 
enlarge, except to remaric that the word astonishment is, at times, made iwe 
of to express a very different feeling, produced by novelty and terror ; and 
which is more accurately distinguished by Ihe name of amazement. These 
tnixed passions, however, are very apt to run into each other, aa I shall have 
occasion to notitw more at large in a subsequent study; and perhaps the 
most exquisite feeling a man can possess of tiie purely mental kind, is de- 
rived from a contemplation of scenery, or a perusal of history, where every 
thing around him is grand, iimjestic, und marvellous, and the terrible keeps 
an equal, or rather nearly an equal pace wtlh the delightful. 

The opposite of tov is borsow — a fruitful mother of hideous and unwelcome 
children : fruitful 1 mean on earth, but shut out with a wait of adamant from 
the purer regions of the skies. 

Sorrow is as much distinguished by different names aa any of the preced- 
ing affections, according to the height it reaches in ilie general scale of evil. 
And hence, nt one point, it is sadness ; at another, wo or misery ; at a third, 
anguish; and at its extreme verge, distruction or despair. 

Connected with a sense of something lost, or beyond our reach, it gives 
rise to regret and grief; and wheji in union wilh a feeling ol' guiU, it becomes 
remorse u'ld repentance. 

Its two bosom companions, however, are fear and fancy. When allied to 
the former alone, it produces the haggard progeny of care, anxiety, vexation, 
and fretfulness ; the first of which is thus admirably described by Hawkes- 
worth, in his ingenious but melancholy piece, entitled Life, an Ode : in which 
care is directly staled, aa in the present case, to be s mixed breed or wo or 
•orrow and fear. 



Stenlliii rftr Oh •hlfilni kch 1 
F.ys wlin udima vlglli rat, 
e^In bydmibu ami wuhabml; 



WlienaorrowaMOciales herself wilh both fear and fancy, she then produces 
the demon brood of dejection, gloom, vapours, moroseness, heHVinesa, and 

melancholy ; all of them begotten, like the last, 



. ir Ode to Melancholy herself, he derive* her 
from a purer source, and dresses her in the pensive character of a religions 
reclnse. The picture shows a fine imagination; but is, perhaps, less true to 
nature than the preceding. 



And HMaUolaare^pm'ltini 
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CnoM, Uit k«ep thy wonted siaife, 
With eren ■li>|>, and muainf nit^ 
A nd looka eomnprelng with the sktei, 
Tlijr rapi toul eectiiif m thin* tytm. 
TlMre held i« bolx psarion. mil 
Fnrfet thvadf to marble, till 
With a Md, leadrn, downward caal, 
Tboa Ax tlMrm on tiia MitJi at iaak 

Detptir or distraction bhn^ up the rear of the miaerable and tumultuoua 
group before us. This passion has generally been contemplated as a 
mingled emotion ; but it is perhaps far less so than roost of the rest. It is a 
concentration of pure, unmitigated horror, equally void of hope, fear, and all 
moral feeling — an awful type of the torments of the lower world. Tlie sen- 
sorial power is hurried forward towards a single outlet, and with a rushing 
violence that threatens its instantaneous exhaustion from the entire frame, 
hke the discharge of electricity accumulated in a Ley den Jar when touched 
by a brass rod. The eye is fixed ; the limbs tremble ; upon the countenance 
hangs a wild and unutterable suUcnness. The harrowed and distracted soul 
shrinks at nothing, and is attracted by nothing : the deepest danger and the 
tenderest ties have eoually lost their command over it. 

Despair is, hence, tne most selfish of all the passions. In its overwhelming 
agony, and its pressing desire of gloom and solitude, it approaches to what 
is ordinariiy called BBAar-Acai ; but, generally speaking, the emotion is far 
Biore contracted and personal, and the action far more precipitous and daring. 
Despair, as it commonly shows itself, is either hopelessness from mortifiMl 
pride, blasted expectations, or a sense of personal ruin. 

The gamester, who cares for no one but himself, mav rage with all the 
horror of despair; but the heart-ache belongs chiefly to the man of a warmer 
and more generous bosom, stung to the quick by a woimd he least expected^ 
or borne down not by the loss uf fortune, but of a dear friend or relation, in 
whom he had concentrated all his hopes, l^e well-known picture of Be- 
verley is drawn by the hand of a master, and he is represented as maddened 
by the thought of the deep distress into which his last hazard had plunged his 
wife and family ; but if his selfish love of gaming had not triumphed over 
his relative love for those he had thus ruined, he would not have been in- 
volved in any such reverse of fortune ; nor, without the same selfishness, 
would he farther have added to their blow by a deed that was sure to withdraw 
him for ever from all share in their misery, and overwhelm them with an 
accumulated shock. While Beverley was in despair, it was his wife who 
was broken-hearted.* 

The picture which Spenser has drawn of despair, as seated in his own 
wretched cave, has been praised by every one from the time of Sir Philip 
Sidney; but it has always appeared to me that his description of Sir Tre« 
visan, who was fortunate enough to escape from the enchantment of this 
demon-power, is still more forcibly drawn in the passage where, on the com- 
mencement of his flight, he is represented as accidentally meeting with the 
Red Cross Knight : 

H« anawftad naof bt at afl - bnt adding ww 
F*'ar« til bw Arvt amax>>ni«Yii, Marltig wjrda 
With aiMiy vym^ and bartliwa, Ih«0ow vaw, 
AalnnlalH ainadf aa one that had a»|»)rd« 
Infi-maU Airin whh tlwir ehainn uiitjrda. 
ntn fvn afaine, and rwi afafaw. Iwipakn 
The gamlB KnlflH, wlin naiwhi to hiw rppljrda ; 
Bm, tftmbUnf rveij U<jnt, did Inljr quake. 
And fottrlag toafve at laaC Ibrae worda aaun d forth to 

** for God*a dear lova, air Knight, dna mm not May ; 
Pbr lam * be cnnwi. lie enmtr* Am afW 



BA hMAInf bndl, wnnid fUn4> hnva ranna away ; 
Bat ha Uai font loMaj. and latlan free, 
The aacMU canaa of hia parplhxitft.t 



fiLlv.».)a^tiadlLlSli trMrttOMBM^kl cli.H 
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Such, as it appears to me, are the chief passions or faculties of emoikm 
discoyerable in the human mind. 1 submit, nowever, the present analysis and 
classification of them with some decree of diffidence ; for, as far as I am 
aware, it is the first attempt of the kind that has ever been ventured upon ; 
and, like other first attempts, it may perhaps be open to the charge of con« 
aideraJ)le imperfections and errors. Be this, however, as it may, it at least 
' offers us a new key to the mind's complicated construction in one branch of 
hs study, simplifies its machinery, and perhaps unfolds a few springs which 
have never hitherto been sufficiently brought into public view. 

I have said that the use of the passions is to furnish us with happiness, as 
that of the intellectual faculties is with knowledge, and that of the faculties 
of volition with freedom. But from the survey &us far taken, it must be ob- 
vious to every one, that the passions furnish us with misery as well as with 
happiness. And it may, perhaps, become a question with many, whether the 
harvest of the former lie not more abundant than that of the latter. We can- 
not, therefore, close this subject better than by briefly inauiring whether the 
passions produce happiness at all t Whether, allowing tne affirmative, they 
produce more happiness than misery, and whether the present constitution 
of things would be improved if those that occasionally produce misery were 
to be banished from the listt 

Supposing, by a decree of the Creator, all the mental passions were to be 
eradicated mm the human frame, and nothing were to remain to it but a 
sense of corporeal pain and pleasure, — what would be the consequence under 
the present state or things, with this single alteration t Man would cease to 
be a social being ; the sweet ties of domestic life would be cut asunder ; the 
pleasures of friendship, the luxunr of doing good, the fine feeling of sympathTt 
the sublimity of devotion, would be swept away in a moment. The world 
would become an Asphaltites, a dead and stagnant sea, with a smooth un- 
ruffled calm, more hideous than the roughest tempest. No breeze of hope 
or fear, of desire or emulation, of love or gayety, would play over it : the har- 
mony of the seasons would be lost upon us, and the magnincence of the crea^ 
tion become a blank. The wants and gratifications of the body might insti- 
gate us, perhaps, to till the soil, to engage in commerce and mechanical pur- 
suits, and to provide a generation to succeed us. And, if literature should 
exist at all, a few cold and calculating philosophers might spin out their dull 
fancies upon abstract speculations, and a few Lethean poets write odes upon 
indifference ; but all would be selfish and solitary. The master-tie would be 
snapped ; the spirit us rector would be evaporated, and every man would be a 
stranger to every man. 

To a state of being thus torpid and monotonous, let us now grant the plea- 
surable passions, and withhold those that accompany or indicate uneasiness. 
Now, uneasiness, as i have already observed, is, in some degree or other, an 
essential attendant upon desire, hope, and emulation ; and hence these pas- 
sions must as necessarily be excluded here as under the former scheme. For 
a similar reason we must allow neither generosity, nor gratitude, nor compas- 
sion ; for put away all sorrow and aversion, all mental pain and uneasiness, 
and such affections could have no scope for their exertion : they must neces- 
sarUy have no existence. 

But still the world would be thronged with a gay and lively troop of pas- 
sions ; love and transport, mirth ajid jollity, would revel with an uninter- 
rupted career : — not a cloud would obstruct the laughing sunshine ; and man 
would drink his full from the sea of pleasure, and intoxicate himself without 
restraint. 

But how long would this scene of ecstasy continue 1 Under the present 
constitution of nature, not a twelvemonth. In less than a year, the world, in 
respect to its inhabitants, would cease to exist : worn out by indulgence, and 
destroyed for want of those very uneasinesses, those pains and sorrows, those 
aversions and hatreds, which, when skilfully intermixed and directed, like 
wholesome but unpalatable medicines, chiefly contribute to its moral health ; 
and form the best barriers against that misery and ruin, which, when supeifl- 
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eiaUy contemplated, they seem expressly intended to produce ; but which 
man must be obnoxious to in a state of imperfection and trial, and would be 
infinitely more so but for their presence and operation. 

The sum of the inquiry, then, is, that all the passions have their use, — that 
they all contribute to the general good of mankind ; — and that it is the abuse 
of them, the allowing them to run wild and unpruned in their career, and not 
the existence of any of them, tliat is to be lamented. While there are things 
that ought to be hated, and deeds that ought to be bewailed, aversion and 
^ef are as necessary to the mind as desire and joy. It is the duty of the 
judgment to direct and to moderate them ; to discipline them into obedience, 
and attune them to harmony* The great object of moral education is to call 
forth, instruct, and fortify the Judgment upon this important science ; to let it 
feel its own power, and accustom it to wield the sceptre intrusted to it with 
dexterity and steadiness. Where this is accomplished, the violent passions 
can never show themselves— they can have no real existence ; for we have 
already produced evidence that they are nothing more than the simpler affec- 
tions, discordantly associated or raised to an improper pitch. Where this is 
accomplished, the sea of life will, for the most part, be tranauil and solier, — 
not from indifference or the want of active powers, but from their nice balance 
and concord ; and if, in the prosecution of the voyage, the breeze should b^ 
Ireth, it will be still friendly, and quicken our course to the desired haven. 
Finally, wherever this is accomplished, man appears in his true dignity — he 
has achieved the great point for which he Was created, and Tisions of un- 
fading glory swell before him, as the forthcoming reward of his present 
triumph. 



LECTURE X. 

09 THB I. ADIVO CHAaACTBBS AICO PASSIONS Of SAVA0B AICO aVlLIZBD UWE* 

In the preceding lecture but one, I stated, as may, perhaps, b^ remembered by 
many of the audience before me, that of the numerous and complicated facul- 
ties which form the nice mechanism of the human mind, sometimes one, some- 
times another, and sometimes several in conjunction, appear peculiarly active 
and prominent, and acquire a mastery over the rest; and that such effect is, in 
different instances, the result of different causes, as peculiarity of temperament, 
peculiarity of climate, or peculiarit v of local or national habits and associations. 
Let us pursue this subject, and make it a grouodwurk for the present lecture. 

All violent passions are evil, or, in other words, produce, or tend to produce 
onhappiness : for evil and unhappiness are only commutable terms, lliere 
is no proposition in morals that admits of clearer proof. Some violent pas- 
sions are evil intrinsically ; others as extremes of those that are good ; and 
ill of them at refractory and hostile to the legitimate control of the under- 
standing. For happiness, as we had lately occasion to prove, is a state of 
discipline ; and is only to be found, in any considerable degree of purity and 

C^rmanency (without which qualities it is unworthy of the name), in a regu- 
ted and harmoniotis mind ; where reason is the charioteer, and reins, and 
guides, and moderates the mental coursers in tlie great journey of life, with 
a firm and masleriy hand. 

It may, hence, be supposed, that the greatest degree of violence and on- 
happiness to be met with any where, is among savages ; since, unquestion- 
ably, it is here that the traces of discipline are most feeble and ot>scure. And 
SQcn, in fact« is the concurrent opinion of moralists and civilians. But it is 
an opinion which should be given with some degree of hesitation. It is true 
so Mr as the simpler passions, and especially those of the selfish class, are 

which are more or less common to all countries and coa* 
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ditions; bat eiyillife has passions peculiar to itself, and paariop% too^ ef pa» 
euliar force and dbstioacy, that 

Owwr wMi lm§nmh,9ad mtthw wsa in ■trtigrti, 

which no system of internal discipline seems at all times capiMe of mode- 
rating ; which, in too many instances, we behold defying^ with e^oai eooto* 
nacy, all the laws of religion and morality ; and, consequently, introdneing 
into the world pains and penalties, mischiefs and miseries, whidi the tribes 
of barbarous and uncultivated nature, amid aU their evils, know nothiii|[ oL 

To a certain extent, it is, however, probable, that the coomioa oinmon is 
correct, and that the greatest portion of violence and wretchedness is to be 
met with in savage life. 

Now what are the passions that are chiefly bronght into action, in this low 
and lamentable state of existence t Let us take a brief survey of thenv— it 
mar prove an interesting incjuiry, — and examine the changes they mukargo, 
and the new affections they give rise to, as man emerges from chaos to or&r, 
from the gloom of ignorance to the light of civilization, morality, and science. 

One common character runs throu^ savages of every kind* The empirs 
of the heart is divided between two rival deities or rather demons— Selfish- 
ness and Terror. The chief ministers of the first are lust, hatred, and revenge; 
the chief ministers of the second are cruelty, credulity, and superstitioo. 
Look through the world, and you will find this description apply to barbarians 
of every- age and country. 

It is equally the history of Europeans and Africans ; of the Pelasgi, who 
were the progenitors of the Greeks, and of the Celts and Scythians, the suc- 
cessive progenitors of the English. All the discoveries of modem circum- 
navigators confirm the assertion; and though the captivating names of 
Friendly and Society Islands have been given to two distinct groups in the 
vast bosom of the Pacific Ocean, and the inhabitants in several of them have 
made some progress in the first rudiments of civilization and government, 
there is not a people or a tribe to be met with, who are yet in a savage state, 
that are not still slavcH to these debasing and tyrannical passions. The gen- 
tleness of courtship, or rather the first proof of affection, among the savages 
of New South Wales, consists in watching the beloved fair one of another 
tribe to her retirement, and then knocking her down with related blows of 
a club or wooden sword. After which impressive and elegant embrace, the 
matrimonial victim is dragj^ed, streaming in her blood, to the lover's party, 
and obliged to acknowledge herself his wife. Cannibalism, in times of war, 
is still common to several of the islands ; human immolation to most of them. 
It was at the bloody shrine of revenge that Captain Cook'I'eU a sacrifice in 
Owhyee, one of the best informed and most disciplined of all the islands ; 
nor has any one, perhaps, who ever read the interesting history of Prince Lee 
Boo, forgotten the delight he manifested at St. Helenas, on discovering a bed 
of grroundsel, which he immediately converted to an article of food. All of 
them believe in magic — are the dupes of priestcraft and witchcraft — and in 
carving images of their deities, seem to think they can never represent them 
under figures sufficiently terrific and disgusting. 

The simple but violent passions, then, common to mankind in savage life, 
are selfishness, lust, hatred, revenge, terror, cruelty, credulity, and super* 
stition. These are differently modified, as well as combined with other pas- 
sions according to the force of collateral circumstances, as the dulness ot 
vivacity of the intellectual faculties, the warmth or frigidity of the climate, ' 
the tameness or picturesque grandeur of the scenery, and the political con- 
stitution and habits of the people. Let us see how far this remark is sup- 
ported by history. 

From the cap or caf of the Caucasus descended those streams of adven- 
turers that, under the names of Getes, Goths, Scythians, and Scandinavians, 
overran aU the north of Europe, and progressively spread themselves from 
the Caspian Sea to the Thames. Born in the midst of snows, brought up io 
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the midft of perils, and stretching their barren track from lake to lake« and 
from mountain to mountain, through the wildest, the boldest, the sublimest, 
and most fearful line of country that indents the face of the old world, they 
caught the gloomy grandeur that surrounded them ; exchanged the lo? e of 
women for the love of war ; and carried fierceness and terror into the whole 
of their political institutions, their sullen ritual, and their mythology. They 
neither gave nor would consent to receive quarter; their highest honour beh^g 
to fall in battle, and their deepest disgrace to sink into the grave by a natural 
death. They had their heaven, but it was only for heroes ; and they denomi- 
nated it Valhalla, or the hall of slaughter. They had also their hell, but it 
was only for those who died at home, and who, as they taught, were imme- 
diately conveyed to it, and tormented for ever, for their cowardice, with hun- 
ger, thirst, and misery of every kind. This audacious contempt of death, 
and bummg desire to enter the hall of their ferocious gods, is correctly de- 
scribed by Lucan, who calls it a happy error— JeUcis errore mo. 

We here meet with all the passions 1 have enumerated as characteristic of 
savage life, but modified and peculiarly directed by local circumstances, which 
at the same time gave birth to other passions equally fierce and violent. 

Nerved bv nature with a firm, robust constitution, and nursed in the midst 
of diflfs and cataracts, and torrents and tempests, they drank in courage and 
independence with every breath of air ; their only delight was the gloomy 
one of hunting out difficulties and dangers ; their only lust that of battle and 
conquest; and their only fear that of oeing thought cowards on earth, and 
being shut out from the nail of slaughter in heaven. To adopt once nx>re the 
language of Lucan, and follow up his correct description* which, neverthelestt 
before a mixed audience 1 must endeavour to give m our own tongue. — 

Ib error Uoi'd, baiwih tht polar fiv, 
That worn of ten, Uie frmr of death thtf dart ; 
Om y H nm Ibr dangaffa, prodlfal nf pain, 
Bpaaitirlte otlUk, that bum raiani agala.* 

The natural passions of cruelty, hatred, and revenge seem to haTeiemained 
ontouched, and the whole character of the heart concurred in ffiving a terrible 
enthusiasm to their superstition. Patriotism they had none, for they had no 
country ; and they only so far sacrificed their personal liberty, and concen- 
trated themselves into tribes and clans, with leaders of limited authority at 
their head, as they found best calculated to give success to their lawless en- 
terprises. And hence the origin of the feudalsy stem, and the first rude efforts 
towards a basis of government and civilization in northern Europe. 

Let us contrast this picture with one of a different kind. 

Seated in an early period of the world in the vicinity of these ferocious 
mountaineers, butat the southern foot of the Caucasus, instead of at its summit, 
we behold anoither set of barbarians, who progressively spread themselves into 
the softer regionsof the south and west, under the names of Gomerians or Cyme- 
nans, and Celts. Their patronymic appellation sufllciently proves them to 
have been the sons of Gomer, and gives them a near connexion with the 
tribes we have Just noticed. The country which formed their cradle was 
the finest part of Asia Minor, a country that has been regardetl in all ages as 
the garden of the worid. Soft, tepid airs ; a rich, productive soil, that scarcely 
demanded cultivation ; plains and sloping hills extending in every direction, 
and covered with fattening verdure ; fountains interspersed, and meandering 
rivers; banks blossoming with the choicest flowers, and suffused with the 
sweetest odours; the refreshing foliage of deep umbrageous woods; and 
over all the blue and cloudless canopy of the skies, diffusing light, and laughter^ 
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tad .benevolfliice, feemod liboiiriiig with happy eoncert lo snlgagsla the 
ng|^ feeliDgs of the ravage heart* and attune it to harmony aiA peaee. 
Nor was the magic force exerted in yain* The agreeable ideas hereby ex- 
eitedy prompted tfaem« in their migrations, to sedL, as far as they were able* 
§Ui regions of a similar character; and the growing impulse of internal {dea- 
SHie mus derived from external beauty gave a new direction to their mental 
powers* 8eIAsh lust soAened gradually into social love; the activity of a 
sportive fancy subdued the gloomy dictates of cruelty and revenge ; the 
worgon form of fear gave place to the young radiance of hope ; and super- 
stition dropped her cii'clet of snakes, and half listened to the soothing song 
of reason and of truth. 

In proof of this, it is only necessary to mention that they spread themsoives 
from the headspring of the Danube, or leter, as it was formerly called, to the 
mouth of the.Tagus, and peopled in their progress Phry gia, so celebrated for its 
dithyrambic music and vigorous dance ; the Troad, or country oi TVoy, 
ages ago 

Manled to tmnmil rane ; 

Thrace, of scarcely less distinction than Troy; Hungary, the greater part of 
Germany, Gaul, Italy, Spain, and the British islands ; sometimes confining 
tiiemselves to small independent tribes, and sometimes, as in the warmer re- 

£mB more especially,~8inking conjointly into subjugation, under one ambi- 
us and powerful chieftain. Different local circumstances diversified their 
general cnaracter; but for the most part we find them equally courteous and 
courageous, faithful to their engagements, hospitable to strangers, fVdl ot 

ritriotism, loyalty, and domestic virtue ; and let me add, it is to the quarter 
am now speaking of that the Greeks were indebted not only for their Phry- 
fian music, which formed their most enthusiastic and maddening movements, as 
have just observed, but also for their Lydian, which formed its opposite, and 
was equally adapted to quell the cares and fury of the breast, and melt it into 
feelings of tenderness and affection. It is under this description Dryden 
speaks of it in his Ode to Alexander's Feast— 

SoAly tweet in Lydian roeaniref 
Soon be aoothed liii loul to pleuures. 

And thus a greater than Dryden, in his well-known poem, entitled L* Allegro— 

And ever againirt eating carei 
Lap me In tod Lydian aim ; 
Id noiM Willi many a winding itout 
or linked sweetneM long drawn out: 
With wanton heed and giddy cunning, 
The melting voice through maxee nannlngi 
Untwieting all the diaina tiiat tie 
The hidden lOul of harmony. 

Such, in most parts of the world, has been the effect of climate and sur- 
rounding scenery. But there is another cause, and a still more powerful one, 
that ought not to be omitted in the consideration of national character : and 
that is uie government and habits of a peqple. 

These may, in the first instance, be produced by accident ; they may be the 
resuU of the cause already adverted to ; but, when once formed and esta- 
blished, thevlay a much firmer basis for public feeling and conduct than can 
be derived from any physical impulse whatever. 

Persia had at one time as much reason as Macedonia to boast of her mili- 
tary haitiihood and heroism ; and, under the guidance of Cyrus, is well known 
to have overrun all Egypt and Asia Minor, taken Babylon, and destroyed the 
Assyrian empire. But her government was at that time most excellent ; her 
code of laws full of wisdom ; her administration of Justice exemplary ; and her 
morals the simplest and most correct in the Pagan world. Her youth, from the 
age of seven to that of seventeen, were allowed no o^er food than bread and 
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cresset, and no other drink than water. They were all educated at public schools, 
proTided by the state, and superintended by masters of the highest character 
lor sobriety and science ; who were enjoined by the constitution to uss every 
means of mspiring^ them with a love of virtue for its own sake, and an equid 
abhorrence of vice. With the exception of the Macedonians, the Persians 
are the only people who enacted a law against ingratitude, punishing with a 
brand on the forehead every one who was convicted of so neinous a crime ; 
a regulation which, 1 shrewdly suspect, if carried into execution in the pre- 
sent day, would wofully disfigure the faces of great multitudes of our con- 
temporaries. The ear of the prince, moreover, was open to the advice of 
every one, but with this salutary limitation, to prevent tne royal presence from 
being pestered with political bnsv-bodies : the adviser in proposing his opi- 
nion was placed upon an ingot of gold : if his coimsel were found useful, tiie 
ingot was his reward ; if trifling, or of no value, his reward was a public 
whipping. 

80 long as this svstem of simplicity and political jurisprudence continued, 
the Persians were the most powerful people m the world ; but the temptations 
of a warm luxurious climate, and tne influx of enormous wealth, irom the 
conquest of surrounding countries, threw them gradually off* their guard ; 
their discipline became relaxed, their laws slighted, their manners changed; 
and the nation which was able to conquer Phrygia, Lydia, Egypt, and the 
proud empire of Assyria, not two centuries afterward, fell prostrate before 
an army of little more than thirty thousand Greeks, under the banners of 
Alexander the Great. 

If we tarn oor attention to the Greeks who triumphed on this proud occa- 
sion, their whole history will furnish us with a repetition of the same lesson. 
The mildness of their climate, the luxuriance of their soil, the picturesque 
beauty of their coimtry, attimed all the rougher passions to harmony, and 
gave birth to an equal mixture of the gentler and the sublimer virtues. Com- 
posed of a variety of small separate states, united by a confederate tie, they 
felt a generous rivalry to sinpass each other in whatever could contribute to 
enlarge or adorn the human understanding. And hence, while the weU- 
balanoed liberty they possessed inspirited them to defend it against every 
foreign aggression, in philosophy and ethics, in poetry and oratory, in musie 
and painting, in sculpture and architecture, they became models of ezcellenee 
for all other eoontries, and for all future ages. They, too, had their supersti- 
tions and their mythology ; but the genius that pervaded every thing else per- 
vaded these. A fe w grossnesses, indeed, which it is wonderful they should 
ever have allowed, deformed the whole machinery : but every thing besides, 
though wholly ftctitious and ideal, was uniformly elegant, and fur the most 
part instructive. Every grove, and stream, and mountain was, in their 
opinion, instinct wi^ some present deity, and under his immediate protection; 
and while the sacred heights of Olympus, the bright residence of their gods, 
was peopled, not with savage heroes and bloody banquets, as among the 
Scandinavians, but with the divinities of wit, and wisdom, and beautv— with 
the Loves, the Graces, and the laughing Hours, and the sister train 01 Music 
and Poetry. 

Such was Greece : but what is she now I Her climate and bewitrhing 
scenery are the same ; but her spirit and constitution are no more.— What, 
then, is she new t or rather, what was *he till of late T for the spirit of past 
ages has again, in some measure, revived in several p4rts of her. A few of 
her islands are under British protection ; and a few oUiers are struggling to 
throw off the yoke that has for ages equally subjugated Uiem in body and in 
mind. But, with the exception of these insular and more fortunate tpots-^ 
■Aims m ecaerri VAsro^what is she now I The eye sickens at the siffhL 
and the tongue falters while it tells the change*. A land of slaves and 01 
barbarous usurpers ; where the scourge of the cold Ottoman flajrs at his will 
the descendants of those who fell at Thermopyle, and triumphed at the 
Cranic ue while the tame victims that still submit to it, prove themselves 
well worthy of the fate that has befallen them :— 

Dd9 
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Ib an, nvt fcm tiMM, iwr ckaqfti I— «Bd who^ 
That HMfln tbe lira fltllmrklUic In MKhQT^ 
Wlw bttt woqM deeniiieir botom bamVI UMf 
WMi dqr MqmMlMd bauD, fcMt UlMrnrl 
And muMf 4nam witlial tbe hour tonifb, 
That glv« thambaek tMr fatbert* beritaft; * 
fte Ibralga araw aad aid Uwjr Ibadly ilgb, 
Nor aolihr dara ancoHiitar boftUa rata. 
Or taar UmLt aanw defiled flroia SlaverT^ noamlU 



Haiadltary b ondwnaa! know ya not, 
Wbo wooM ba fkae, tbaoiMlvfli BioM ■ttlka tba Mow t 
By tbrlr rtfbt anna tba conquest nust be wiMOffacI 
Will Gaul or MueeoTltaradreei yet No! 
Tom, tb^ nay lav your proud deepoitara low, 
But not 6k you will Frafdoai*a altera fia n ie. 
Sbadea of the Helota ! triumph o*er your foe! 
Greece! change thy lorda, thy atata la atUI the aaaM ; 
Thy glorloaa day iaoV, but not tby yaaia of abaflM. 

Tet ara thy akfaa aa Mue, thy crap aa wild: 
Sweet are thy grovea, and Terdant are thv fleldi • 
TMne oHva ripe aa when Mlaerra aarile^ 
And atill hia honeyed wealth HyaBOttoa yielda ; 
There the blithe bee hIa ftafrant fortreM bulldi, 
•The frea-bom wanderer of thy inountala air : 
Apollo atill thy kmc, long auouiier gUda; 
8tiH ill hla beam llendeli's marblea glare; 
Art, Glory, Freedom, Mia, but Natura atUl a Iktr * 

A thoasand other examples of like effect, from like causes, migtit easiJy be 
adduced. Lisomuch, that it has become a general maxim among poUtieal 
writers, that nations, like individuals, have a natural youth, perfection, and 
diMolution. It is a maxim, however, that most be received wiUi some degree 
of caution. The experiment, notwithstanding that the world has now continued 
' for neaily six thousand years, has never b^n tried in its hardier and cdder 
regions ; and. we have already seen, that in the warmer climates, there is a 
eaase operatmg towards the production of national decay, peculiar to itself, 
and distinct, therefore, from the law of general necessity. Yet, even in the 
warmer regions of the earth, the fact does not hold universally; for the 
Chinese have historic documents of the continuance of their empire for nearly 
four thousand years : one of the cnief of which is, the famous record of an 
eclipse of the sun in the reign of Ching-Kang, 3155 years before the com- 
mencement of the Christian era; while Persia, though conquered by the 
Romans, and shorn of more than half its extent in elder times, has still, under 
some form or another, descended to the present day, through a period of 
nearly three thousand years. And, wild and wandering as is the life of the 
Arab tribes, they may at least make a boast of having uniformly retained 
their customs, their liberty, and their language, for a longer period than any 
other people, and amid all the changes that have befallen the most splendid 
empires around them ; and are at this day, in habits, government, and national 
tongue, nearly the same as they were in the time of the patriarch Job ; and 
probably as they were long before the earliest epoch to which the Chinese 
can make any pretensions. 

There can be no doubt, however, that the very perfection of a people, in 
the arts of civilization and refinement, has a natural tendency to produce the 
seeds of future decay and dissolution ; and, although the Chinese and Ara- 
bians have not hitherto given proofs of any such change, it is only, perhaps, 
because they have for ages continued stationary, and have never reached tne 
absolute perfection we are speaking of. I shall close the present lecture, 
therefore, with pointing out a few of those passions and other affections 
which immediately spring from what may be called the manhood or sum- 
mit of civilization, are chiefly distinctive of it, and pave the way for its 
doMoifall. 

In order, however, to give strength and bearinp^ to the picture, let us first 
glance at the passions and emotions of mankind, m a simpler state ; in that 

* ChUde Uarold*a Pilgrfanife, canto iL 
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middle condition of moral cultivation usually to be met with in the fiUagtt 
and smaller towns of a highly civilized people, where the moral affections 
have sweetened the heart, but refinement has not yet sweetened the manners. 
Let us transport ourselves for a few minutes to Wales, the Higbdands of 
Scotland,* or the banks of the Garonne. In any of these regions, we shaU 
be received upon a proper introduction, and often without anv introduction 
whatever, with an honest though a homely welcome; the chief virtues of the 
heart we shall find to be chastity, sincerity, frugality, and industry ; its chief 
feelings, cheerfulness, content, and good-will : if they know little of the 
sublimer, they know nothing of the turbulent passions :— 

Far from the maddening cmwd's If noUe ttrife, 

Tbclr sober wishea never lenm lo atrajr ; 
Aking the cool sequestered vale of life 

Tbey keep the uolaeiess tenor of their way. 

At the same time, we shall find an evident distinction of national charac- 
ter : the first of these tribes evincing an enthusiastic fondness for the shadowy 
traditions, and the antiquated, perhaps the fabulous, heroes of their country, 
from some of whom every one believes himself to be lineally descended ; 
the second, an ardent attachment to their respective lairds, and the hardy in- 
dividuals that compose their respective clans ; and the third, an elastic and 
ebullient vivacity, that seems to fit them /or happiness in any country, and 
almost under any circumstances. 

If, from these scenes of simple life and ingenuous manners^ we pass to the 
crowded capitals of refinement and luxury, we shall see more perhaps to 
admire, but certainly more to disrelish and weep over ; a strange intermix- 
ture of the noblest virtues and the foulest vices ; the mind in some instances 
drawn forth to its utmost stretch of elevation and genius, and in others sunk 
into infamy and ruin ; a courtesy of attention that enters into all our feelings, 
and anticipates all our wants ; delicacy of taste ; punctilious honour ; sprighUT 
gallantry ; splendour and magnificence ; wit, nurth, gayety, and pleasure ot 
every kmd. Of national character, however, we find little or nothing: like 
the pebbles in a river, all roughnesses are smoothed away by mutual iriction 
into one common polish. It is easy, indeed, to perceive tliat every thing tende 
to an extreme ; the jaded taste becomes fastidious, and is perpetually hunting 
for something new; gallantry degenerates into seduction; fine, iremblinf 
IkODonr, into an irritaUe thirst to avenge trifles ; the heart is full of restlese* 
eess and fever. In the general pursuit of happiness, contentment is alto- 
gether unknown ; no one is satisfied with his actual rank and conditkm, 
and is perpemaliy striving to surpass or surplant his neighbour; and 
striving, too, by all the machinery he can bring into play. Hence, in the 
more refined ranks, all is flattery, servility, and corruption; in the busy walks 
of traflic and commerce, all is wild venture, speculation* and hasard ; the 
bosom is distracted with the civil warfare of avarice, ambition, pride, envy* 
and sullen rancour ; the whole surface is at length hollow and showy, aad 
the face becomes no index to the feelings. There is no necessity for dwell* 
ingon those open and atrocious villains, that, like veimin on a putrid carcass, 
such a state of things must indispensably generate and fatten ; — the haggard 
tribe of anxiety, vexation, and disappointment — the downfall of splendour-^ 
the mortification of pride — the failure of friendship— the sting of mgraiitude 
—the violalion of sacred trusts — blasted expectations, and disconcerted pro* 
jeet*— Che cop of Joy dashed from the lips that are sipping ii— hope sinip- 
wreeked on the ^erg^ of possession— the agony of the mighty adventorei^ 
who for months beforehand sees the tempest of his ruin rolling towards him; 
sees it, bat dares not meet it ; sees it, bat perhaps cannot avert it— harrowed 
through every nerve by the gaunt spectres of approaching shame, by the 
lamentations of his own family, reduced to beggary, and the catting rebokee 
of other lamilies, whom a mispUoed confldeooe nas involved in one comi 
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defUiietkm— the demon train of distraction* madnestt snieide >— these, and a 
tiMMmnd mieeries such as these, that natnrally flow from, and are nattirellj 
dependent upon, a state of saperabundant and diseased refinement, without 
taktnfl^ into the account the flagrant and atrocious viilanies which fall within 
the coniizance of the criminal judge, are sufficient to prove, that the nation 
which nas reached the utmost pitch of civil perfection is in danger of dqiene- 
laey and decay; and Justify the doubt 1 ventured |o suggest, at the 
opening of the present lecture, as to which of the two extremes of society 
is pregnant with the greatest share of moral evils— that of gross baiterism* 
or that of an exuberant and Titiated polish. . 



LECTURE XI. 

ON TIICPBBAIIXHTS, OE OOMSmVTIONAIf PBI^BirSITIlS. 

Tm social principle— that horror of solitude, and inextinguishable desire of 
consorting with our own kind, which every man feels in his bosom^and which 
impels him to prefer misery with fellowship, to ease and indulgence without 
it—laid the first foundation for cities and states ; and the nature of the social 
compact, peculiarity of climate, and community of habits and manners, imite 
in producing that general tissue of feelings and propensities, which consti- 
tutes, and is denominated, national character ; wnicn gives vivacity to the 
French, a refined taste to theltalians, phlegmatic industry to the Dutch, a free 
and enterprising spirit to the English, and a military genius to the Germans. 

But, independently of these national tendencies that run through the 
general mass of a people, it is impossible for us to open our tytM without 
pereeiving some peculiar propensity, or prominent moral feature, in every 
mdividualof every nation whatever; and which, if strictly analyzed, will be 
found as much to distinguish him from all other individuals as the features 
of his face. This is sometimes the e£fect of habit, or of education, which is 
early and systematic habit, and which every one knows is capable of chang- 
ing the original bent of the mind, and of introducing a new direction ; but it 
is far more generally an indigenous growth, implanted by the hand of nature 
herself; or, in other words, dependent on the original organization, admit- 
ting of infinite varieties, and produced by the ever-shifting proportions which 
the mental faculties and the corporeal organs bear to themselves, or to each 
other, and. which it is impossible in every instance to catch hold of and 
classify. 

The Greek physiologists, however, attempted the outlines of a classifica- 
tion ; for Uiey began by studying the individual varieties, which they 
ascribed to the cause just adverted to, and hence denominated them idiosyn- 
crasies, or peculiarities of constitution. 

They beheld, as every one must behold in the present day, for nature is 
ever the same, one man so irascible, that you cannot accidentally tread on his 
toe, or even touch his elbow, without putting him into a rage ; another so full 
of wit and humour, that he would rather lose his friend than repress his joke ; 
a third, on the contrary, so dull and heavy, that you might as well attempt to 
move a mile-stone; and possessing, withal, so little imagination, that the de- 
lirium of a fever would never raise him to the regions of a brilliant fancy. 
They beheld one man for ever courting enterprise and danger; another dis- 
tinguished for comprehensive judgment and sagacity of intellect; one pecu- 
liarly addicted to wine, a second to gallantry, and a third to both : one gene- 
rous to profligacy ; another frugal to meanness ; and a few, amid the diverai- 
fied crowd, with a mind so happilv attempered and balanced by nature, that 
education has little to correct, and is almost limited to the act of expanding 
and strengthening the budding faculties as they show themselves. 



OR CONSTITUTIONAL PHOPfiNSITIES. 

The physioloffists of Greece, and especially the medical phyftologists, did 
not rest here. They attempted to cluster the diflferent species of idios3mcnf- 
■ies, or particular constitutions, that had any resemblance to each other, and 
to arrange them into genera, which were denominated erases («fMi«iK) or tem- 
peraments. We have the express testimony of Galen,* that Hippocrates was 
the founder of this system. He conceived the state or condition of the ani- 
mal frame to be chiefly influenced by the nature and proportion of its radical 
fluids, at least, far more so than by those of its solids. The radical fluids he 
supposed to be four, the elementary materials of which were furnished by the 
stomach, as the common receptacle of the food ; but each of which is de- 
pendent upon a peculiar organ for its specific production or secretion. Thus, 
the blood he asserted to be furnishea by the heart; the phlegm, lymph, or 
finer watery fluid, by the head; the yellow bile by the gall-duct; and the 
black bile by the spleen. The perfection of health, or hy^ia, as the Greeks 
denominated it, he conceived to result from a due proportion of these fluids 
to each other ; and the diflerent temperaments, or predispositions of the body* 
to peculiar constitutions or idiosyncrasies, from a disturbance of the balance, 
and a preponderating secretion or influence of any one of them over the rest 

Hence Hippocrates established four genera of temperaments, which he de- 
nominated from the respective fluids whose superabundance he apprehended 
to be the cause of them, the aiuous or cHOLKaic, produced by a surpKis of yel- 
low bile, and dependent on the action of the g^-duct or liver ; the AxaABi- 
LiABT or MBLANCHouc, produccd by a surplus of black bile, and dependent upon 
the action of the spleen ; the sAifouucaous, produced by a surplus of blood, and 
dependent upon the action of the heart ; and the pblkomatic, produced by a 
surplus of phlegm, lymph, or fine watery fluid, dependent upon the action of 
the brain. 

This arrangement of Hippocrates continued in great favour with physiolo- 
gists, and wiUi very little variation, till the beginning of the last century, at 
which time it was warmly supported, in all its tarings, by the quaint but solid 
learning of Sir John Floyer.f And even to the present hour, notwithstanding 
all the changes that have taken place in the sciences of physiology, anatom^t 
and medicine, and the detection of some erroneous reasonings and opinions m 
the writings of Hippocrates upon this subject, intermixed with much that It 
admirable and excellent,— it has laid a foundation for all the systems of tem- 
peraments, constitutions, or natural characters, that have more latelv been 
offered to the world. Most of these, however, have been distinguished by an 
introduction of five other genera, denominated a wabm, a cold, a nav, a moist, 
and aHBBVovs or irritable temperament : the first four of these, five having 
been added to the list by Boerhaave, but unnecessarily, as they may readily 
be comprehended, as I shaH presently show you, under the four simple tem- 
peraments of Hippocrates ; while the fifth, in the general opinion of modem 
physiologists, is requisite to supply what must be admitted to be a chasm in 
the Greeic hypothesis. 

1 have dwelt the longer upon this subject, because it has an immediate and 
very extensive bearin|[ upon the popuhur phraseology of the present day, in 
aU nations; and will give us a clear insignt into the meaning of various eol- 
loquial terms and idioms, which we are in the constant habit of employing, in 
manv instances, without any definite signification. 

The two usual words to express the moral disposition or propensity of a 
man, and especially as connected with the passions, are TiicFBa and hvmovb. 
Both are Latin terms : the first, in its original sense, imports mingling, com- 
poonding, modifving, or qualifying, and has an obvious reference to the com* 
bination of the four radical fiuids just mentioned ; on the peculiar ttmpmr or 
p roport i om of which to each other we have just seen that the Greek physiolo* 
gists suppose the idiosyncrasy or peculiar constitution to depend : and henoa 
TKKPut IS, m a certain sense, synonymous with coiftrrrvnoif itself, thoogk 
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■omewhat nuure generally applied to the frame of the mind than of th« 
body. 

<*IIuM0VR, m like manner a Latin term, is derived from the Greek xhi^ 
(chumos), and in ita simple and radical sense imports moisture, Juice, or fluid 
of any kind: in which sense we still employ the terms humid and humiduy^ 
derived from the same source. In physioloj^ and popular language, humour 
is synonymous with tempkb ; and the explanation now offered will sufficiently 
show us how, from such a derivation, it comes to be employed as significa- 
tive of mental'disposition. Every one must see instantly, that, like the term 
temper, it has a reference to the general mass of the four radiqal fluids, which, 
upon the Greek hypothesis, are essential to the life of man ; the peculiar com- 
bination of which with each other produces the peculiar humour or prevailing 
CURRENT of every individual. It is curious, and in many instances highly en- 
tertaining, to trace the transmutations of meaning that a word, from acci- 
dental circumstances, is thus frequently compelled to undergo, so as to ex- 
press, in one age, a very different idea from what it had in a preceding. Even 
m the present day, however, and in common language, we still occasionally 
employ the term humour, and its derivatives, in its original sense ; as when 
we speak of the humour o( the blood, meaning thereby a peculiar acrimonious 
fluid ; and still more openly when we speak of the aqueous humour of the eye. 

Humid and humiditv continue steady to the radical idea, for they import 
fluidity and nothing else. Nay, so strongly have we imbibed the diffusive 
spirit of the Greek doctrine upon the subject before us, that we not unfre- 
quently carry forward the same idea of fluidity without our being aware of it ; 
at when, for example, we speak of a vein of humour^ or a humoroui vein, in 
which case we evidently refer to a fluid circulating in a canal. Thua Prior, 
in his well-known imitation of Adrian's lines to his soul: 

Thr humorous veto, thy pleasing follyi 

Lie* all neglected, all forgot; 

And, pensive, wav*rlng, meianeboly. 

Thou dread'st and bop'et thou ktfow'tt not what 

We are not only told, however, in popular language, that every man has 
nis humdur, or vein of humour, but that one man is of a choleric humour, or 
turn of mind, by ^hich we mean that he is naturally irascible, or inclined to 
anger ; that another man has a melancholic turn, by which every one under- 
stands that he is naturally gloomy and low-spirited ; that a third is of a satu 
guine disposition, importing that he is naturally prone to high hope and 
confidence ; and that a fourth is of a phlegmatic habit, signifying that he is 
naturally dull and sluggish. 

Now, in thus expressing ourselves, we show that we have imbibed, though 
often without being aware of it, not merely the language, but the first princi- 
ples of the Hippocratic school, and employ their own terms as illustrative of 
their own doctrine. Choler {xoM)y for example, is Greek for bile; and the 
bilious temperament of the Greeks was peculiarly characterized by irascibility, 
or an habitual propensity to anger. So melancholy (/icAayxo^/a) is literal Greek 
for black bile ; that which, as I have already observed, they supposed to be 
produced by the spleen ; and to the melancholic, or, as the Latins called it, 
atrabilious or black-bile temperament, they, in like manner, ascribed a pre- 
vailing disposition to gloom or depression of spirits. Sanguine is a Latin 
term, importing blood ; and to the sanguineous temperament, or that which, 
on their hypothesis, indicates a brisk and exuberant flow of blood, they attri- 
buted a propensity to ardent expectation, mirth, gayety. Phlegmatic 
(ikfy^ortKos), again, is a Greek term, denoting lymph or aqueous fluid ; and to 
the temperament abounding with this cold and spiritless humour, as they con- 
ceived it to be, they referred habitual indolence or sloth. 

We often hear of the term ruling passion : this is rather of modern than 
of ancient origin. It is frequently, however, employed without any clear 
meaning, and confounded with temper, humour, or idiosyncrasy. Now, the 
temper, or idiosyncrasy, may be the result of a combination of passions, in 
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which case all of them cannot take the rule; and hence that only is, properly 
speaking, the ruling passion, which takes the lead of the rest, and gives to the 
particular temper or humour a particular variety. Pope has not always paid 
•oiBcient attention to this distinction. Roscommon has correctly maintained 
it in the following couplet : — 

RzmmiiM bow your rumook la inclined, 
And which the kulino PAStiON of your mind. 

If this view of the subject be correct, it will follow, that erases or tempera- 
ments are the genera or grand divisions under which the moral characters or 
dispositions of mankind, possessing any considerable degree of resemblance 
to each other, may be naturally arranged. 1'empers, humours, or idiosyn- 
crasies are the species .which compose the different genera and ruling pas- 
sions, the varieties or singularities of emotion, by which one individual 
belonging to the same species is distinguished from another. 

The species and varieties may be innumerable, and would require a folio 
volume lor their separate analysis and description, rather than a single lec- 
ture. Let us, then, confine our attention to the genera, or primary division 
of moral and physical constitutions into temperaments, and illustrate this part 
of the precedmg classification by a few familiar examples. 

All mental propensities or dispositions, then, may be arranged under five 
separate heaos; each of which constitutes a temperament, and is distin- 
guuhable by a correspondent effect, produced on the corporeal organs, and the 
external features and figure. So that the mind and body, for the most part, 
maintain a mutual harmony, and the powers of the one become, in a general 
view, a tolerably fair index of those of the other. To these heads, genera, or 
temperaments I have given the names of sanguineous, bilious or choleric, 
atraoiUous or melancholic, phlegmatic, and nervous. These names and cha- 
racters, as I have already observed, with the exception of the last, are derived 
from the Greek physiologists ; the principles of animal chemistry on which 
they are founded are, in many instances, erroneous : but the physiological 
facts which they are designed to illustrate are, for the most part, incontro- 
vertible, and it is not easy to change the general arrangement for a better. 

I. Let us commence with the sanovinbocs TCMPxaAMEiiT, or that conceived 
to depend upon a powerful action or peculiar energy of the system of blood- 
vessels. 

Suppose the heart and arteries, whose harmonious activity produces the 
circulation of the blood, and throws it over every part of the system, to pos- 
sess a predominant energy of action, what may we reasonably expect to be 
the consequence? The pulse must be strong, frequent, and regular; the 
veins blue, full, and large ; the complexion florid ; the countenance animated ; 
the stature erect ; the figure agreeable, though strongly marked ; the flesh 
firm, with a proportionate secretion of fat ; the hair of a yellow, auburn, or 
chestnut colour; the nervous impressions acnte ; the perception ouick; the 
memory tenacious ; the imagination lively and luxuriant ; the dispositioa 
passionate, but easily appeased ; amorous, and fond of good cheer. 

The diseases of tliis temperament are few but violent, and are chiefly seated 
in the circtilating system; as hemorrhages and inflammatory fevers. It 
•hows itself with peculiar prominence in the season of iJP^ing ; and especially 
in the season of youth, which is the spring of life. The oest external or 
corporeal marks of the sanguineous temperament are, perhaps, to be met 
wjia in the beautiful statues of Antinous and the Apollo of Belvidere; the 
best moral character of it in the lives of Alcibiades and Marc Antony, as 
drawn by the masterly hand of Plutarch ; and the roost perfect type of this 
construction which has been offered in modem times, is to be found, in the 
iodginent of M. Richerand, from whom I have copied the chief part of this 
description, in the person of the celebrated Duke ae Richelieu.* 

If men of thie temperament devote themselves to labour of any kind, that 
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demands great muacular exertion, the muscles thus brought into actioDf and 
easily supplied with nutrition from the sanguineous system, will aoqiiiie con- 
siderable increase of size, and produce a subdivision of the sanguineous tem- 
perament, which is usually known by the n;une of atblvtio or moioulab. ^ 1a 
this case, the head is very small; the neck very strong, particularly b^ind; 
the shoulders are broad; all the muscles are powerful and prominent, sur- 
rounded with strongly marked interstices or cavities ; while the Joints, and 
parts not abounding in muscles, aro extenuated, and the direction of the ten- 
dons beneath them is obvious and striking. Perhaps the best model we pos- 
sess of this peculiar constitution is the Famesian Hercules, of which a good 
copy is to be found in the hall of the Royal Academy at Somerset-house, and 
must have been seen by every one who freqfuents tne annual ezhibitioiis of 
that establishment. 

It is this temperament which is bestowed by Homer upon Ajax, and enables 
him, after receiving the shock of a mountain crag upon his shield, hurled at 
him by Hector, tb return a still heavier and more effective blow. 

Then AJnz leized the fragment of a rock. 

Applied each nerve, and nwinginf round on biKh^ 

Wiih force teiiiiieetuoue, let tne ruin fly. 

The hiiae ttone ihuiideriiig, through bit buckler broke ; 

His elacKeii'd knees rfsceiv'd the numbing strcAOk 

Ureal Hector falls extended on the field, 

His bulk Bupportlj^ on the shatier'd shield. 

These verses have been deservedly admired for their strength, and they do 
ample Justice to the original. But the whole falls far short of the fearful and 
migestic energy displayed by Spenser in his description of the combat between 
the Giant and the Red Cross Knight, and particularly the overwhelming force 
with which the former wielded his enormous club, and aimed to despatch the 
champion by a single stroke, who had the good fortune to elude it, and amply 
to repay himself on his foe. 

As when almlghtie Jove, In wrathfull mood. 
To wreake the guilt of niortall sins is tient, 
Hurles forth his thundring dart with deadly food, 
Enrold in flames, and smouldring drerlment 
Through riven cloudes and molten firmament— 
The fierce tliree-forked engin, making way, 
IkKh lofiie towres and highest trees hath rent. 
And all tliai might bis angry pasvage stay : 
And, shooting in the earth, castes up a mount of clay. 

His boystrous club, so buried In the grownd. 
He could not reareu up againe so light 
But that the Knight him at advantage fownd ; 
And, whiles he strove his combred ciubbe to quigbta 
Out of the earth, with blade all burning bright 
He smottoff his left arme, which, like a block, 
Did fall to ground, depriv'd of native might ; 
Large streames of blood out of the truncked stock 
Forth gushed, like fresh-water stream from riven rocka.* 

In this subdivision of the temperament before us, we meet with no great 
degree of acuteness of external impressions or mental perception. Must^ular 
strength, combined with mental tranquillity, is the prominent character: 
the individual, therefore, is not easily roused ; but wnen he is so, he sur- 
mounts every resistance. It would be difficult to find in history a man of this 
peculiar constitution, whose intellectual faculties have been sufficient to 
acquire him an immortal fame. To become distinguished in the career of 
the sciences and fine arts, an exquisite sensibility is indispensable ; a con- 
dition at utter variance with the full perfection of muscular masses. 

II. The second temperament or general character I have noticed, is the 
cBOLSBic or Biuous. The liver and biliary organs in general are here as 
redundant in their power as the sanguineous vessels, and for the most part at 

• * Faarie Qaeene, b. t canto viii. 9, ia 
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the expense of the exceroent, or cellular and lymphatic system. The 
pulse, as in the last kind, is strong and hard, but somewhat more frequent ; 
the veins cutaneous and projecting ; the sensibility acute and easily excited, 
with a capacity of dwelling for a long time on the same object. Tlie skin is 
brownish, with a tendency to yellowness ; the hair black or dark-brown ; the 
body fooderately fleshy ; the muscles firm and well marked ; the figure ex- 

{tressive. The temper of the mind exhibits abruptness, impetuosity, and vio- 
ence of passion ; hardihood in the conception of a project, steadiness and 
inflexibility in pursuing it, and indefatigable perseverance in its execution. 
It is to this temperament we are to refer the men who, at difl*erent periods, 
have seized the government of the world. Hurried forward by courage, 
audacity, and activity, they have all signalized themselves by great virtues or 
by great crimes, and have been the terror or the admiration of Uie universe* 
Such were Alexander, Julius Caesar, Brutus, Attiia, Mahomet, and Charle- 
magne, in earlier periods ; and such in later times Richard HI., Tamerlane* 
Cromwell, Nadir dhah, Charles XII. of Sweden, and the tyjiuit of our own 
day. Napoleon Buonaparte. 

This temperament, like the last, with which it is so closely connected, is 
characterized by a premature appearance of the moral faculties. The men I 
have just named, when merely emerging from youth, are well known to have 
conceived and executed enterprises that woidd have been worthy of their 
malurest judgment. Where the lineaments of this character are peculiarly 
strong, and the susceptibility, as frequently occurs, is ver}' acute, tiie indivi- 
duals are highly irascible, and launch into a passion from very trivial causes.* 
Homer has ascribed this part of the general temperament to many of his 
heroes, particularly to Achilles ; and every politician knows that it was a 
prominent feature in the constitution of Buonaparte, who seems, indeed, in 
the occasional insults he offered to many of the highest charactei^ at his own 
court, and in the ffeneral presence of his court, to nave copied from the Gre- 
cian chieftain, who thus addressed Agamemnon, the head of the Grecian 
princes, the iM\ MfAv^ presiding at a general council, in reply to Agamemnon's 
reprimand: 

O BOMicr ! 0&iz*d ofbiMlMiM and frar, 

Tbnu dug In rnrebcAd, but la heart a deer ! 

WiMn wert thou knovra to ambwh'd flgtaa to dara, 

Or aobljr Ihce the liorrid froni of war f 

T to our* Uie chance of Sfhtlnf Sakto to try ; 

Thine lo Iraik nn, and Md Uie raliani die. 

80 much *l to easier throuf h the camp to go. 

Aad roh a aubjeci, than de»pnU a foe. 



Sc o nrgf fif Uiv people, vloleni and haae ! 
Bent, in inmrn uoffr^ on a elavlab race ; 
Who, lofll to Hfiae of feneroua frerdom paaL 
Are toaMd to wroagi, or thto had hefa Ihy Ian. 



In this temperament we discover, as I have already observed, a union, of an 
•ctive exuberant bilious, with an active exuberant sanguineous system. The 
temperament called bilious is, therefore, properly speaking, a complex genus, 
deriving its features from both systems, and from both in a state of energetic 
operation. 

HI. If we pQt away this predominant energy of the sanguineoos system, 
or sink it below its level, if we suppose the bilious system alone predominant, 
tnd then add a deranged action of some abdominal organ, or 01 the nervous 
department— the vital functions, from the change we have now taken for 
granted in the sanguineous system, being carried on in a weak and irregular 
manner, we shall arrive at the atsabujovs, BLACK-atLs, or mblancbolt tbm- 
rsaAMBirr. The skin will assume a deeper tinge ; the countenance appear 
sallow and sad ; the bowels will be inactive, all the excretions Uidy, the 
poise hard, and habitually contracted. The corporeal sadness exerU an 
m fl oen ce over the cast of ideas ; the imagination becomes gloomy, the temper 
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ftill of suspicion. Tlie species and varieties afforded by this genns ut tliiMMt 
Innamerabie, for the causes are peculiarly dirersified. Hereditaiy disease, 
iong-conUnbed sorrow, incessant study, habitual gluttony, the abuse of plea- 
sures of various kinds, and a thousand other circumstances, may equally 
become sources of this distressing condition, under some shape or other. 
And perhaps Le Clerc is correct in regarding it, in his Natural History of 
Man, as in every instance a morbid affection, rather than a natural and primi- 
tive constitution. 

The character of Tiberius, of Louis XI., and of Pygmalion, as drawn fay 
the nice hand of Fenelon in his Telemachus, give striking elucidations of 
this temperament in its moral bearings. M. Ricnerand has also pointed out 
examines in Torquato Tasso, Pascal, Gilbert, and Zimmermann ; but peihaps 
the most nerfect picture that has been furnished to the world is to be found m 
the life of the celebrated Jean- Jacques Rousseau. 

lY. Let us pass on to the fourth temperament— the fhliomatic, ltmpbatic, 
prruiTous, or waItibt, for the terms are all synonymous, and by all these terms 
it has been denominated. The proportion of fluids is here too considerable 
for that of the solids, or, in other words, the excement system which secretes 
them from the general mass of the blood is in peculiar activity ;' and the re- 
sult is, that the body obtains an increased bulk from the repletion of the cel- 
lular texture. The fleshy parts are soft; the skin fair; the hair flaxen or 
sandy; the pulse weak and slow; the figure plump, but without expression ; 
all the vital actions more or less languid ; the memory little tenacious, and 
the attention wavering ; there is an insurmountable desire of indolence, and 
aversion to both mental and corporeal exercise. 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that, among the illustrious lives of 
Plutarch, we do not meet with an individual of this character. They are, for 
the most part, a good-natured group, not formed for the transaction of public 
aflfkirs, wno have never disturl^d ^e earth by their negotiations or their eon- 
quests, and are rather to be sought for in the bosom of private life than at the 
helm of states. The emperor Theodosius may, perhaps, be offered as an ex- 
ample in earlier times; and in our own day the deposed Charles IV. of Spain, 
who resigned himself altogether into the hands of the infamous Godoy, sur- 
named Prince of the Peace ; Augustus, king of Saxony, who resigned himself 
equally into the hands of Buonaparte ; and Ferdinand of Sicily, who, in lucky 
hour, but of too short duration, at length surrendered the government of his 
people to our own country. 

V. The last temperament I have noticed is the iiEBvoirs or ibrttablb, as it 
has been sometimes, but incorrectly, denominated. In this constitution the 
sentient system, or that susceptible to external impressions, is predominant 
over all the rest. Like the melancholic, it is seldom natural or primitive, but 
morbid and secondary, acquired by a sedentary life, reiterated pleasures, 
romantic ideas excited by a long train of novel or other fictitious and elevated 
histories ; and peculiarly distinguished by promptitude but fickleness of de- 
termination, vivacity of sensations, small, soft, and wasted muscles, and 
generally, though not always, a slender form. The diseases chiefly incident 
to it are hysterical and other convulsive affections. 

Let us close with two brief remarks upon the general survey before us. 
Hie first is, that these temperaments or generic constitutions are perpetually 
running into each other ; and, consequently, that not one of them, perhaps, is 
to be found in a state of full perfection in any individual. Strictly speaking, 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox belonged equally in the main to the second of them : 
thero was the same ardour, genius, and comprehensive judgment in both ; but 
the former had the bilious temperament, with a considerable tendency to the 
sanguineous ; and hence, with more irritability, had more self-confidence, 
audacity, and sanguine expectation : the latter, while possessing the same 
general or bilious temperament, was at the same time more strongly inclined 
to the lymphatic ; and hence his increased corporeal bulk ; and, witn less bold 
and ardent expectation, he possessed one of the sweetest and most benevo- 
lent dispositions to be met with in the history of the world. The first was 
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formed to be rerered, the second to be belored ; and both to be admired and 
immortalized. 

The closing remark I have to submit is, that each of these temperamentSt 
how widely soever they may dilTer from each other, is capable of being trans- 
muted into any of the rest. Galen has particularly dwelt upon this most 
important fact, and has especially observed that a man of the most elevated 
and sanguineous constitution may be broken down into a melancholic habit 
by a long series of anxiety and affliction ; while, on the other hand, the most 
restless and audacious of the bilious or choleric genus may be attuned to the 
sleek ouiet of the phlegmatic temper by an uninterrupted succession of 
peaceful luxury and indulgence. Of what moment is this well-established 
fact in the nice science of education ! The temperaments of boys may be 
bom with them ; but they are capable of alteration, nay, of a total reversion, 
both in body and mind, each of which may be made to play upon the other; 
the one by a discipline of gymnastic exercises, and the other by a discipline 
of intellectual studies. The Greeks were thoroughly aware of this mutual 
dependence ; and hence, ae we have already seen,* made gynmastic games a 
regular part of the tuition of the Academy ; thus rearing at one and the same 
time, and rearing, too, in the self-same persons, a race of heroes and of sages, 
and turning the wild and savage luxuriance of nature to the noblest harvests 
of wisdom and virtue. 



LECTURE XII. 

OH PATHOOHOMY, OB THE BXPEBSSIOH OP TBI PASSIONS. 

In our last lecture, we examined how far the state of the body has an influ- 
ence upon that of the mind : in the study we are now entering upon we shall 
take the opposite side of the question, and examine how far the state of the 
mind has an influence upon that of the body. 

This influence, if it exist, may be either instantaneous or permanent : it 
may be produced by some sudden afliection or emotion of the mind, exciting 
an abrupt change in the features, the muscles, or other soft and flexible parts 
of the body ; or it may result from the habitual character of the moral pro- 
pensity, slowly and imperceptibly operating on parts that are less pliant, and 
giving them a fixed and determinate cast. The former constitutes the study 
of Palhognomy, or of the signs, language, or expression of the passions : the 
latter, the study of physiognomy, or of tlie signs, language, or expression of 
the genius or temper. 

Let us investigate each of these in the order in which I have now stated 
them ; and devote our present attention to the former of the two. 

Suppose a man of a mild but courageous disposition, reclining at ease, and 
alone, beneath some overspreading forest tree, on a summer^s evening, 
should \jfi suddenly surprised by the attack of a ruffian, who should attempt 
to rob or murder him ; what would be the change of feelings and of figure ht 
would undergo 1 The tranquiUity of his mind would be transmuted into hor- 
ror, rage, and probably revenge, or an attempt to retaliate ; while the negli- 
gent ease of his posture, the relaxed muscles of his face, the natural vermeil 
of his cheeks, his half-opened lips, half-closed eyelids, and easy breathing, 
would suddenly start into tension, energy, suff'usion : he would be instant^ 
on his feet, in an attitude of determined resistance ; still trembling with fear, 
he would eoUect all his soul into a strong and desperate eflTort to overcome 
the wretch: his muscles would swell with violent rigidity; his heart contract 
with unusaal force and frequency; his lungs heave powerAilly; the whole 

■t-Lecmtxt 
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Tisafjre become inflated, dark, and livid ; the eyeballs roll and look wildly ; the 
forehead be alternately knit, and worked into furrows ; the nostrils Would 
open their channels to the utmost ; the lips grow full, stretch to the comers 
of the mouth, and disclose both rows of teeth, fixed and grinding upon each 
other ; the hair stand on end, and the hands spasmodically clenched, or grasp- 
inff and grappling with the assassin. 

^fow, it has been made a Question whether these rapid and violent move- 
ments are instinctive signs of the passions prevailing in the mind, or volun- 
tary muscular exertions, called for by the stress of the case, and constituting 
the means of resistance. Which opinion soever be adopted, it must be 
allowed to run parallel with the whole range of internal passions, and external 
expressions. And hence, the advocates for the latter principle contend, that 
the various transitions of feature, position, and attitude, which accompany the 
different emotions of the mind, and indicate their nature, are, in every in- 
stance, the effect of habit, or are suddenly called forth to operate some bene- 
ficial purpose. It is from experience alone, we are told, tnat we are able to 
distinguish the marks of the passions ; that we learn, while infants, to con- 
sider smiles as expressions of kindness, because they are accompanied by 
endearments and acts of beneficence; and frowns, on the contrary, as proofs 
of displeasure, because they are followed by punishment. So in brutes, it is 
added, the expression of anger is nothing more than movements that precede 
or prepare the animal for biting ; while that of fondness is a mere fawning or 
licking of the hand. The glare of an enraged lion is the mere consequence 
of a voluntary exertion to see his prey more clearly ; and his grin, or snarl, the 
natural motion of uncasing his fangs, before he uses them.* 

I cannot readily adopt this hypothesis, as applied either to man or to quad- 
rupeds. The power of expression possessed by the latter is, doubtless, far 
more limited than that i>ossessed by the former ; but brutes still have Ex- 
pression, and that, too, in the face, as well as in the general movements of 
the body ; and expression, moreover, dependent upon the peculiar frame or 
feeling of the sensory, and therefore as strictly its genuine and specific sym- 
bols, as words are the symbols of ideas. In man, indeed, the changes or the 
countenance seem to proceed upon a systematic provision for this purpose; 
they constitute a natural language, and this so perfectly, that there is not ai. 
emotion in the mind which is without its appropriate sign ; while we meet 
with various muscles in the face, which have no other known use than that 
of being subservient to this important purpose: particularly those that knit 
the eyebrow into an energetic and irresistible picaning ; and those of the angle 
of the mouth, employed in almost every motion of this organ expressive of 
sentiment ; but peculiarly and forcibly called iiito action in that arching of the 
lip which is the natural sign of contempt, hatred, or jealousy. 

Mr. Charles Bell, to whom we are indebted for an elegant and admirable 
treatise on the anatomy of expression in painting, supports this last opinion ; 
but rejects the doctrine of instinctive expression in the face of quadnipeds ; 
contending, that even in the passion of rage, by far the most strongly marked 
on the countenance, the changes which take place in the features are nothing 
more than motions accessory to the grand object of opposition, resistance, 
and defence.f The inflamed eye, however, and fiery nostrils of the bull, can 
scarcely be ascribed to this cause; for they add nothing to the power of 
striking: they may, indeed, be proofs or effects of the general excitement; 
but to say this is to say nothing more than that they are proofs or effects of 
the passion they indicate, and, consequently, its natural language or expres 
sion. They are never employed on any other occasion. " In carnivorous 
animals," observes Mr. Bell, "the eyeball is terrible, and the retraction of the 
flesh of the lips indicates the most savage fury. But the first is merely the 
excited attention of the animal, and the other a preparatory exposure of the 
canine teeth." Now, if the first be merely excited attention, we must meet 
with it in every instance in which the mere attention of carnivorous animals 

* EaMyt on Uie Anatomy of Ezprescion in Painting by Charlei Bell, p. 84, 4to. ibOl. t lb. p. 85, 6S. 
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tnd nothing but the mere attention, is called forth. But is the {glaring and 
terrible eyeball here alluded to a mark of simple attention 1 Has any one 
erer seen it so in any animal, whether carnivorous or graminivorous, quad- 
ruped, biped, or footless ? Has he ever seen it exhibited on such occasion, I 
wUl not say constantly and invariably, as upon this opinion it ought to he, 
but in a single case of simple attention T And in like manner, I may ask 
respecting the tremendous retraction of the flesh of the lips, and exposure 
of the teeth, — ^not merely of the canine teeth or tusks, as staled above, but of 
all the teeth of both jaws, as far as such retraction will allow, — has any one 
ever witnessed this movement in the action of mere seizing or biting, as, for 
example, in the case of devouring food ? Mr. Bell himself seems sufl^ciently 
to settle this point, by telling us, in the beginning of the passage I have just 

?[uoted, that ** the retraction of the flesh of the lips indicates the most savage 
ury.** And I may add, it indicates nothing else ; it is not wanted, and is 
never made use of, in the muscular movement of mere biting, and, conse- 
quently, is an immediate symbol of the passion called into exercise. It com- 
mences with the commencement of this passion, and is limited to its conti- 
nuance and operation. 

What, then, it may be asked, is the use of external expression, in instances 
of this kind, if it do not add to the power of defence or resistance ? The 
proper answer must be found in the general object and intention of nature 
upon the whole of the case before us. 

Man, by his constitution, is designed for society and mental intercourse. 
But what is to draw him to his fellows 1 to stiiohim of timidity and resenre, 
and tx him in communion and confidence t The language of expression— 
the natural characters of the countenance — the softened cheek — the smiling 
lip— the beaming eye — ^the mild and open forehead — the magic play of the 
features in full harmony with each other ; — which tell him, and, where arti- 
fice does not mimic nature, tell him infallibly, that the mind to which they 
belong is all sympathy, benevolence, and friendship, and will assuredly return 
the confidence it meets with. But we have sufilciently seen in the fast two 
lectures, that the mind is not always thus constituted ; that at times it is the 
storehouse of rage, reven^, malevolence, suspicion, and jealousy ; and that 
to confide in it would be misery and ruin. How is a man to be on his guard 
on such an occasion 1 He again looks at the countenance, and, instead of 
being attracted, he is instantly repelled : the characters are now hideous ; 
and the Almighty, as formerly upon Cain, has set a mark upon the forehead, 
that it may be known. 

Such, then, is the real use of that instinctive language of the features which 
is perpetually interpreting the condition of the mind ; a language of the highest 
importance, and of universal comprehension ; and which, if ever disguised 
and fallacious, is almost infinitely less so than that of the lips or language. 
Its characters are most perfect in mankind ; but they are occasionally to be 
traced in quadrupeds : below which class, however, the signs of the passions, 
whether sought for in the face, or in any other organ, grow gradually more 
indistinct ; or, perhaps, from our knowing less of the manners and expres- 
sion of the inferior classes, they appear so to ourselves, though not so in 

reality to others of the same kinds. 

« 

IVcc MiMer pnawi pritlm ; qund {h«w vklrma* , 
Nm mima, atqiM booiiiMi, Itiicf m nou cluerc* 

H«rice AkHM 



Know* tbt fond mtaOwt brf Rpprnprtai* jmvnt, 
Tb* apprtu^ie yoonf Uwir SHiUwr, mtd Um m«I« 
Aa cJtar diinarii'd m mMi't mMAomt rM«> 



In contanpUting, then, the passions, or ofher affections of the mind, at 
cognizable l^ external characters, they easily resolve themselves into two 
deSeripCioDs — the Arnucnrs and the nxfrnMrnt ; the signs of which are to b« 
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sougfat for in man, and the nobler ranks of quadrupeds, efaiefljr in the Ikee^ 
but considerably also in the attitudes and motions of the body, wlule, in 
other animals, we are so little acquainted with these signs, as to be incapable 
«>f ofiering any Tery satisfactory or extensive opinion upon the suliject. 

In the ▲mAonrsAFraonoin, the features, limbs, and muscles are uniformly 
soft and pliant— in the bspulsiyb, as uniformly tense, and for the most part 
rigid. The characters of the latter, therefore, are necessarily more maned 
and imposing than those of the former, though both are equaUy true to their 
purpose. And in more definitely answering the question, whether the cha- 
racters in either case be the effect of habit or voluntary exertion to execute 
the feeling of the mind at the moment, or whether they be the mind's natural 
and instinctive symbols ; it may be still farther observed, that in all instances 
they are the latter, and in a few instances both ; for it by no means follows, 
that they are not instinctive symbols, because they serve at the same time to 
ward off our dan|[er, or to inmct retaliation on an assailant. In the attractive 
feelings or passions, they are perhaps, for the most part, instinctive signs 
alone : for the natural language of dunples, smiles, laughter, a lively, spark- 
ling eye, or that softened outline, and uniform sweep of Ihe whole figure, 
which every one knows to be indicative of tranquillity and repose, is so clear 
to every one, that he who runneth may read it, and be assured of finding a 
contented and happy companion, if not a propitious season for a suit the heart 
is set upon. And although in a few of the repulsive passions, as rage, tenor, 
and revenge, I have already given examples of their being mixed modes, in 
the greater number of jeven this last class they are probably as simple 
instincts as in the whole of the former. For what other use than that of mere 
instinctive indications can we possibly assign to tears, sighs, frowns, erec- 
tion of the hair of the hea<i, or the dead pueness, shivering, and horripila- 
tion, the creeping cold, that makes the multitude of the bones to tremble, 
under the influence of severe terror or dismay t 

In all this, there is one fact peculiarly worthy of attention ; and that is, the 
admirable simplicity which runs through the whole; so that the same muscles 
are not unfrequently made use of to produce different and even opposite 
effects: and this, too, by variations, and shades of variations, so slight, that 
it is difficult, and in some cases almost impossible, to seize them with the pencil. 
When Peter of Cortona was engaged on a picture of the iron age, for the 
royal palace of Pitti, Ferdinand II., who often visited him, and witnessed the 
progress of the piece, was particularly struck with the exact representa- 
tion of a child in the act of cr}'ing. '* Has your majesty,** said the painter, 
*^ a mind to see how easy it is to make this very child lauffh?'* The king as- 
sented ; and the artist, by merely depressing the, corner o? the lips, and inner 
extremityof the eyebrows, which beiore were elevated, made the little urchin, 
whichat first seemed breaking its heart with weepin?, seem equally in danger 
of bursting its sides with immoderate laughter. Alter which, with the same 
ease, he restored the figure to its proper passion of sorrow. 

The nerves that influence the expression take their rise almost entirely 
from one common quarter, the medulla oblongata, or that lower portion of the 
brain from which the spinal marrow immediately issues ;* ana as all their 
chief ramifications associate in the act of respiration, we can readily see why 
the lungs, the heart, and the chest, in general, should so strikingly participate 
in all the changes of expression, and work up alternately sighs, crying, 
laughter, convulsions, and suffocation.f 

* Se0 SeriM i. L«cture^ zv. p. IflO. 

t Thin Mibjeci hu been of late petvpicaoasly and adnnlrabljr purtued 1^ Mr. Bell, in a aerlea of com- 
munlcatinmi to the Pbiloaopbical TranMctfont, and eepeclally In the volame for 1823, p. 384, who eloeea 
hliramarksaafollowa:— **To Uioae Iaddrew,itia unneoenarjr to go (kither than to Indicate that the 
nerves treated of In thcM papers are tub iMrrauMBiiTs or Kxpaassioii, ftom the smUe upoathe InflMl's 
ebeek to the last agony of life. It Is when tlie strong roan is subdued, by this mysterious influence of soul 
and body, and when the passions may be truly said to tekw. ths brbast, that we have the most afllict- 
Ing picture of human frailty, and Uie rooet unequivocal proof that it is the order of fiinclioos which we 
have been oooridering that Is then aflected. In the first struggles of the infant tn draw breath, in the man 
racovartng from a state of sulTocation, and in the agony of passion, when the breast labours from the la 
fluence at the heart, Uie same system of parts is aflRseted,— 0e same nervea, the'same muscles; and the 
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I hare taidt that under the repultire jmiiions the masclei and features are 
for ereron the stretch; though the tension is often inreg:ular, and alternately 
softens and stiffens. This general remark will apply to grief, pain, and agony ; 
rage, suspicion, and Jealousy ; horror, despair, and madness ; though, as I 
have formerly observed, this last affection cannot with strict propriety be in- 
troduced among the passions, being a mental disease rather than a mental 
emotion. 

Let me justify this remark by a few illustrations. ** A man in great pain,*^ 
obsenres Mr. Burke, ** has his teeth set; his eyebrows are violently contracted; 
his forehead is wrinkled ; his eyes are dragged inwards, and rolled with great 
vehemence ; his hair stands on end ; his voice is forced out in short shrieks 
and groans ; and the whole fabric totters.^* 

In eaiir, there is still more violence and tension, though the tension is 
irregular and alternating. Where the grief is of long continuance, and deeply 
rooted, it gives a pale and melancholy cast to the countenance ; an air of re- 
serve to the manner; and an emaciation to the entire form; as though the 
sad sufferer were fondly nursing the viper passion that devours his bosom. 
Such is the exquisite description of Viola, as given of herself in the Tweiftti 
Night .^ 

She tttmt told hw IotC| 
But Id coneeilment, Hk« a worm I* th* bod. 
Peed on ber dminmak cheek. She pined In UloQflil ; 
And, with n green nnd yellow mcUncholjr, 
She nt, like p e i ienc e oo a monumcat, 
amlUnf at grief. 

At Other timet, the passion is characterized by a mingled tumult of agitation, 
resUessness, and bitter bewailing. Such is the general picture of Constance, 
in King John ; who thus, among other exclamations, weeps over the ill-fated 
Prince Arthur:— 

Grief filli the rooB vp of mjr abaent child ; 
Lica on hto bed ; waliM op ud down with me ; 
Fata OB Ma prtttjr lonki ; repeata bla worda ; 
Kemenbera bm of all hla graciooa parte ; 
Biuflii oot Ml Tacani garoteou with bla (bna : — 
Then have I reoaon to be fond of grief. 



In aAOB, there is the same tension, but the same irregular agitation of the 
muscles. ** The features,^ as Mr. Bell justly observes, ** are unsteady ; the 
eyeballs are seen largely ; they roll, and are inflated. The front is alter- 
natdy knit and raised in furrows, by the motion of the eyebrows; the 
nostrils are inflated to the utmost ; the lips are swelled, and, being drawn, 
open the eomers of the mouth ;t the muscles are strongly marked. The 
whole visage is sometimes pale, sometimes inflated, dark, and almost livid ; 
the words are delivered strongly through the fixed teeth ; the hair is fixed on 
end, like one distracted ; and every joint should seem to curse and ban.** 
Perhaps the finest picture of this mighty passion ever presented to the world 
is to be found in Tasso's description of the combat between Tancred and 
Argante : but it is too long for quotation, and would lose half its spirit if given 
in an^ other language than the original. 

It IS in the features of rage that the higher kinds of quadrupeds mske'the 
nearest approach to this form of expression in man. The bull terribly de- 
notes it, by his inflamed eye, wide ana breathing nostrils, and the prone posi- 
tion of his sturdy head, waiting the due moment to strike his antaf^finist to 
the ground. But of all quadrupeds, not perhaps excepting the lion, the war- 
horse exhibits the loftiest and most imposing character. The noblest and 
truest description of him that has ever been painted is in the book of Job* 




hare a aiffct raaaoiW«ae«. Thaaa are nolthe wgaaa of b e ai^lag wertty, 
igoaia ako. aad adapled lo the cspnaelea of aaaUnaai, to Um 

Mdof thebfeoM; that la, b^ lifiia aa wvfl aa by wordii** 
L part tv. aar X Caaae of Pato aad fear. 

«f PhlMMt,^im 
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Aliow me to quote it somewhat more correct to the orig^al than the render- 
ing in our common version, which is, nevertheless, in the main, unexcep- 
tionable : — 

Ha«t THov bestowed on the bone mettle 1 

Haat thou doibed hts neck with the ihunder-fladil 

Naet thou given htm to launch forth u an arrow t 

Terrible it the pomp of hit noetrile : 

He paweth in the valley, and cxulteth ; 

Boldly he advanceth agalnit the clashing hott; 

He mocketh at fear, and trembleth not ; 

Nor turneth he l>ack from ilie sword. 

Avainst him ratUeth the quiver, 

The glittering apear, and the shield: 

With rage and fury lie devoureth the ground, 

And is impatient when ttie trumpet snundeth. 

Be ezclaimeth among the trumpets, "Aha!** 

And scenteih the battle afar off, 

The thunder of the chiedaina, and the ahoutlag. 

Jbaloust is a fitful, unsteady passion : but still the muscles are constantly 
more or less on the stretch ; '* the eyelid is fully lifted, and the eyebrows 
strongly knit, so that the eyelid almost entirely disappears, and the eyeball 
glares from under the bushy eyebrow. There is a general tension on the 
muscles, which concentrate round the mouth ; and the lips are drawn so as to 
show the teeth, as in great pain or fury. Much of the character of the passion, 
however, consists in rapid vicissitudes from love to hate ; now absent, moody, 
and distracted; now courting love ; now ferocious and revengeful. It is hence 
difficult to represent it in painting. In poetry alone can it be truly repre- 
sented in the vivid colours of nature ; and even of poets, Shakspeare, perhaps, 
is the only one who has shown himself quite equal to the task.*** It is thus 
he describes the workings of Othello's heart, on his first crediting the slander 
of the seduction of Dcsdemona by Cassio : — 

O that the slave had forty thousand lives ! 
One i» too poor, too weak, for my revenge. 
Nnw do I see, 'lis itue — look here, lago, — 
All my fond love— thus do I blow to heaven.— 

•T is gone. 

Arise, black Vengeance, from the hollow hell! 
Yield up, O Love ! thy crowii and hearted throne 
To tyrannous Hate! — swell, bosom, with thy fraught 
For *t is of aspics* tongues. 

The general expression and features of fear, Mr. Burke has compared to 
those of severe pain. Mr. Charles Bell objects to this ; but Mr. Burke does 
not mean simple fear, but terror ; which, as we observed in a former lecture, 
is FEAR united to an active imao nation ; and in this sense of the passion 
Homer has frequently employed it : witness the emotion of Priam upon the 
first tidings of the death of Hector : — f 

Terror nnd consternation at the sound 
Thriird through all Priam's suul : erect his hair, 
Bristled ills limbs, and with amaze he stood, 
Mute and all motionless. 

The extreme of this kind of terror is distraction : the total wreck of hope, 
the terrible assurance of utter and inextricable ruin. The expression of dis- 
traction or despair must vary with the action of the distress. Sometimes it 
will assume a frantic and bewildered air, as if madness were likely to afford 
the only relief from mental agony. Sometimes there is at once a wildness in 
the looks, and a total relaxation and impotency of the muscles, as if the 
wretch were falling into insensibility ; a horrid gloom, and an immoveable 
eye, while yet he hears nothing, he sees nothing, and is unconscious of every 
thing around him. Such is the description of despair, as given in the well- 
known passage of Spenser : — 

« Bell ut supri, p. 137. t H i Ub. xzU. 40S. 
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Tkt darfcanme cure lltejr «nt«r, wber thejr Hod 
That eurwd mao, low aioiat oa Um froiuid, 
Moaiiif full ladiy la hia aullela mind : 
Hb gricaie lockea, long growm and unboond, 
DIaordrfd bong aboai dm ahoaldets round, 
And hid hit faee, through which hi* liollow •/■• 
iKwkt deadly dull, and itarcd a« aaioond : 
Hia raw4K>iM cliMkra, through penurie and nlna, 
Wera ahronhe into his lawaa, as ha did ucrar fUua.* 

The best picture of this passioa is Hogarth's, whose scene is admirably 
chosen, and consists of the gaming-house, with its horrible implements \nd 
furniture, in which the maddening sufferer had thrown his last stake, and met 
his utter ruin. 

Tension, then, permanent or alternating, is the main character of the yio« 
lent and repulsive passions ; but if the attack be abrupt and intolerably vehe<» 
ment, the nervous system becomes instantaneously exhausted, as by a stroke 
of lightning ; and the muscles are instantly relaxed, paralyzed, and power- 
less. Milton has given us an exquisite exemplification of this in the follow- 
ing picture of Adam, immediately after the first deadly transgression. 

On th* other ntde Adam, toon ai hn heard 
The fsul ireppaw ikme by Eve, amazed, 
Afloni*^ stood, and blank ! while htirrorchiO 
Ran Ihrouf h his veins, aiid all his j< iitis relai'd. 
Pronr his slack luind the garland wreaih'd fur Evt 
I>>WN dropp'd, and all the fadtd roses sited. 
Spcechicas be stood, and pale 

But let us turn to a pleasanter subject. I have said, that in the expression 
of the attractive passions all is flexible and pliant. Their characters are 
necessarily less powerful, and many of them are common to the entire class. 

In perfect tranquillity and content of mind, when all the passions are lulled 
into a calm, and the gentle spirit of imagination alone is stirring on the sur- 
face of the mental lake, there is, as I have alreadv observed, a softened out« 
line, a smooth and uniform sweep of the entire figure ; every feature of the 
body uniting in the repose of the soul. Such is often the picture of him who 
loves Nature for her own sake, and listens with soothing meditation amid 
the steeps, the woods, or the wilds, that stretch their romantic scenery around 
him ; and calls for no companions, for he feels no solitude. 

To sit on roclui, to rouse n*er Stiod and Ml, 
Slowly to trace tlie forest's shady scene. 
Wiiere things that own not inan's dominion dwill. 
And ronrtal foot hath na*er or rarely hran ; 
To climh the trackleas aiottntaln all unaeen. 
With the wild Sock that never needs a fold ; 
Alone o'er sierf« and loaning Ihlls to lean ; 
This is not solltttde: *t Is but to hold 
Ooavaraa with Natar«*8 channai and aaa iMr morm (nMird.f 



But let this tranquillity be broken in upon by any of the agreeable passions, 
and still something of the same softness and pliancy of feature will remain 
and the changes will be neither numerous nor powerful. This remark may 
be strikingly verified by turning to Le Brun ; and still more so by turning to 
other French pathematists, who have still farther subdivided the passions. 
In AOMiaATion and agreeble svrpribb, there is a slight muscular agitation ; 
and a gentle advance to stretching or tenseness in simple attkntiok, venkka- 
nom and elevated asTERv ; but there rs no constraint. The whole is calm, 
placid, and void of exertion. Raftvrb and lauohtcr make a somewhat 
nearer approach to the former qualities, and espei'ialiy the low broad grin of 
the Dutch painters ; but the muscles, though stretched, are still flexible and 
at ease. In eager ossias we approximate more closely the tension of the 
violent and repulsive passions : out eager desire is a compound emotion ; it 
im desire with uneasiness, and, cons^uently, borders on pain« if it do not enter 
Its boundary. 

M.h.l.nMMate anv. 

Ee0 
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Hence the attractive affectioni are far more easy to be expressed by the 
painter than by the poet, and fall immediately within the range of classical 
sculpture, which limits itself to the calm and the dignified, and has rarely 
been known to wander into the regions of intensity, distortion, or violence. 

The poet, incapable of catching those transient lights and shades, that 
unutterable play of feature into feature, by which the passions of this class 
are chiefly distinguished from each other, is compelled to have recourse to 
collateral imagery, complex personification, or allegorical accompaniments. 
To this remark it will be difficult to find an exception in any writer. Let us 
take Collins as an example, who is one of the best and boldest of our lyric 
bards. His description of Hope, in his celebrated Ode to the Passions, is 
exquisitely fine, but, after all, somewhat indefinite ; the whole of its figure 
being that of a beautiful nymph, with fair eyes, an enchanting smile, and 
wavy golden hair, accompanied with a lyre or some other instrument, for we 
are not told what, which she strikes to a song of future or prospective pleasure* 
amid the echo of surrounding and responsive rocks, and woods, and valleys. 

But thou, O Hope, with eyes so fnir, 

Wliat was thy delighted measure ? 

Still it wliisiier'd promised pleaKure, 
And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail. 
Still would her touch the strain prolong, 

And from the rocks, tlie woods, the vale, 
She caird on Echo still through all the song. 

And where her sweetest theme she chose, 

A soft responsive voice was heard at every close, 
And HoPB enchanted smiled, and waved her golden hair. 

The portrait is graceful, elegant, and animated ; but I may venture to say, 
that the only real expression of the character of Hope, is derived, not from 
the features of her person, but from the subject of her song, the whisper of 
promised pleasure, the hail of distant scenes. I say not this, however, as a 
proof of the imperfection of the artists, but of the art itself. 

Let us try another description from the same captivating production. The 
mellow horn having just been sounded and laid down by ublamoholt, \h^ 
poet proceeds as follows : — 

But O how altered was its sprightlier tone 
When CHKKRruLNESs, a nynipli of hea'il iajI ."lue, 
Her how acrosa her shoulders slung, 
Her buiikins gemm'd with mornine dew. 
Blew an inspiring air, that dale and thiclnet run^, 
The hunter'8 call, to Faun and Dryad known. 
The oak-crown*d sisters and their cl'Asie-eyed queen, 
Satyrs and sylvan boys were seen 
Peeping from forth their alley-« green ; 
Brown Exercise rejoiced to hear. 
And Sport lcap*d up, and seized his beechen spear. 

The remark I have just made will apply to the whole of this admirable grou| . 
than which a finer or more correct and accordant was never offered to the 
world. The passion of cheerfulness gives, indeed, a specific expression and 
character to the countenance that sufficiently identifies it to the beholder, and is 
sufficiently capable of being seized and fixed by the painter ; but it is not calcu- 
lated for poetry, and the only feature Mr. Collins has copied into his descrip- 
tion is that of a hecUthi/ hue. But he has admirably atoned for this poverty of 
his art by the picturesque scenery and associates with which he has surrounded 
her, and in which the province of poetry has an inexhaustible mine of wealth: 
and as much exceeds that of painting as painting exceeds poetry in the deli- 
neation of specific features and attitudes. Cheerfulness, though not distin- 
guishable by the features of her person, is sufficiently made known to us by 
the company she keeps, by her attire, her manner, and her accoutrements. 

One of the finest pictures and sweetest groupings of this allegorical kind 
to be met with in our own language, is contained in the following verses of 
Dr. Darwin's Ode to May \u \\Vs BoVaxvVc O^itoi* They are worthy ot 
Anacrean or Pindar. 
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Born to m Uaae olT orient tky, 

Sweet Mat, thy radiant form unfold ; 
Uadoae thy blue, votafitoooa «7e, 

And wave thy atoadowy locJu of gold. 
For thee the frafranl zephyra blow ; 

For thee deKenda the mnny abower ; 
Tbe rilii in aoAer rourmura flow, 

And brightor bloaanma gem the bower. 
Light Gracea, dreH*d in flowry wreatha, 

And tip-loe Joys their hand* combine; 
WhUe Love the Ibnd contagion breatliea, 
* And, laugliiflf, dancea round thy ahrine. 

This subject is a pleasing one ; but it swells before roe to infinity, and I 
must drop it. In the lecture for next week, we shall enter upon the doctrine 
of physiognomy, or the permanent influence of the mind upon Che exterior 
of the body. 



LECTURE XIII. 
OR nnrtiomioinr akd ceakigonomt, or thc kxprbssioii or m timpbr 

AND TALKirrS* 

Thc ingenuity of man is nerer satisfied with research. In tracing out the 
disposition of the mind by the Tariable features of the face, it has been dis- 
covered that this last, though a general criterion, is not always an infallible 
sign. It does not in every instance, it is said, disclose even the present and 
acting emotion ; for, in some persons, the symbols are naturally slight and 
evanescent ; while in others, from a long and skilfulcourse of hypocrisy and 
dissimulation, they are repressed, or even fraudulently exchanged, ibr symbols 
representative of afl^ections which have no real existence. But still less do 
they manifest the fixed and permanent propensity of the mind, which is ever 
pursuing its specific drift, wnatever be the transition of the passions or of the 
features from one character to another. And it has hence been inquired 
whether there may not be some soberer and less variable index by which the 
natural bent and tendency of the mind may be detected ; a something that 
no art can imitate, no dissimulation conceal, inwoven in the toughest and 
hardest, as well as in the softer and more flexible parts of the bodv— in the 
Tery tissue and figure of the bones ; and, consequently, which 

Grown with o«r growth, and rtraogtbana with o«r atrength. 

Prom such inquiries haa arisen the stud^, for it can scarcely be called the 
■cieiice, of pnrsiooHoiir,---TaittMr-tiidtcctum, or Temper^dialwigr-^or suc^ 
is the meaning of physiognorof, when strictly translated. It is a figurative 
term, which supposes the body to be a dial-plate on which the habitual turn 
or bearing of the mind is shadowed by means of tbe index or gnomon of some 
Axed andprominent external distinction, which retains its power and pur- 
pose amid all the fleeting changes of the passions, and the mask of made-up 
nsiles and serenity. 

This study is of early date, and in its deseent to our own day has met with 
a parpetoal alternation of evil report and sood report, in proportion as it has 
•ajttired tbe favouritism or encountered the rejection of public opinion. 
Amtodfi appemn to have been the first philosopher who attempted to reduce 
il to any thing like a seientifie pursuit, and to fix it upon any thing like per- 
manent and undeniable principles. His definition of it is excellent : ** It is 
lbs sclenee," says he« ** by which the dispositions of mankind are discovsr- 
Mit by the featorss of the body, and especially by those of the countenance.** 
And in the dev«lopenient of this ponioillie idvinced \x %a %NiBsaaa%<w>^MfvnsK 
Unit n pssaliar ibrai of body is invntobly icooiBMgiflMn4Yr| %\n^a&Mt ibs^ft- 
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sition of mind ; that a human intellect is never found in the corporeal form 
of a beast ; and that the mind and body exercise a reciprocal influence over 
each other : referring us for examples of the former to delirium and intoxi- 
cation, in which the mental follows upon the corporeal derangement ; and, 
for examples of the latter, to the passions of fear and joy, in which the body 
inversely displays the affections ojf the mind. 

As the result of this principle and illustration, he argues, and no modem 
writer upon the subject has ever argued more clearly, that whenever among 
mankind a certain bodily character appears, which by prior experience and 
observation has been found uniformly accompanied by a certain mental dis- 
position, we have a right to infer that it is necessarily connected with it; and 
we may fairly and legitimately ascribe it to the individual that exhibits such 
character. And, pursuing this line of application, he tells us farther, that our 
observations may be drawn from other animals as well as from men; for, as 
a lion possesses one bodily form and mental character, and a hare another, 
the corporeal characteristics of the lion, such as strong hair, deep voice, 
large extremities, when discernible in a human being, cannot fail to raise in 
the mind an idea of the strength and courage of that noble animal ; while the 
slender limbs, soft down, and other features of the hare, whenever visible, or 
approximated among mankind, betray the mental character of that pusillani- 
mous quadruped. 

It is impossible to refuse our assent to sentiments so just and obvious ; and 
to this extent almost every one is a physiognomist by nature ; for no man 
can walk the streets without noticing, in the first place, a marked and striking 
difference between one face and another face, one form and another form; 
and, in the second place, without ascribing, in consequence of such difference, 
the possession of vigour to one person that passes by, wisdom to a second, 
magnanimity to a third, folly to a fourth, debility to a fifth, and meanness to 
a sixth. 

Physiognomy, therefore, as to its general principles, has perhaps never 
been altogether neglected ; it seems in almost every age to have influenced 
men^s opinion and conduct in first associating with strangers; and has not 
unfrequently excited a favourable or an unfavourable prepossession before a 
word has been spoken or an action performed. As a science, though an im- 
perfect one, it was pursued, upon the general doctrines of Aristotle, among 
the Greeks and Romans, till the downfall of all the sciences upon the irrup- 
tion of the northern barbarians into Europe, towards the close of the fifth cen- 
tury; and was for a long time so systematically cultivated at Rome, that 
Cicero was in the habit of publicly availing himself of its force whenever, by 
employing it so as to excite contempt or hatred, it could be turned to the 
advantage of his client; of which we have striking examples in his orations 
against Piso, and in favour of Roscius; while we learn from Suetonius that 
the emperor Titus engaged a professed physiognomist, of the name of Nar- 
cissus, to examine the features of Pritannicus as to his character and chance 
of success in his claims upon the empire against himself; who, it appears. 

Save an opinion in favour of Titus, and declared, and, according to the event, 
eclared truly, that Britannicus would never live to assume the imperial purple. 
In this curious fact of history we find physiognomy united at an early pe- 
riod of the Roman empire with magic or judicial astrology ; and we also find 
tlKit upon its revival, on the general resurrection of science about the middle 
of the fifteenth century, one of its first and most unfortunate oocurrenoes was 
a connexion of the same kind ; from which it only separated to form other 
and successive alliances with metaphysical theology, alchymy, the doctrine 
of signatures and sympathies, and the theosophy of the Mystics and Rosicru- 
cians. So that it again fell into contempt with the most liberal and enlight- 
ened part of mankind ; who, however, did not give themselves the trouble to 
sift the wheat from the ohaff. And though occasionally started afresh in 
literary journals, and other publications of considerable merit and authority, 
U8, for example, by Dr. GwylYieT Mid 1>t. ^9it«ow« \ti our own Philosophical 
Tmns^ctioxis ; by PemeUi and lie Cat, Vxi \he Ti«Aaa&\Jv»i9* ^ ^^ ^wdia 
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Aeademy ; and in the separate writings of Lancisi* Haller, and BuflTon ; it 
was not till the appearance of the elegant and popular work of M. Lavater, 
the well-known ^ean of Zurich, that physiognomy was again able to establish 
itself as a scientific pursuit in the good opinion of mankind. 

The two grand objects of M. Larater were to clear physiognomy of its 
mystical and other adventitious connexions, and to advance it to the rank of 
an exact and demonstrable science. The first of these was as judicious as 
the second was absurd : for he himself was at the time in possession of 
nothing more than a certain number of detached facts or fragments, which he 
did not venture to communicate to the world in any higher form than that 
of essays. His work is chiefly distinguished by a spirit of analysis, and at 
times of anatomy, to which no other work on the subject had hitherto pre- 
tended. Instead of generalizing the human form, and taking the features by 
the group, as was the case with Aristotle, and is the case with mankind at 
large, he aimed at separating the features from each other, and endeavoured 
to assign to each its peculiar bearing. And, fully believing that the general 
character of the mental'disposition runs with a uniform and uninterrupted 
harmony through every feature and every organ, he frequently trusted to a 
■ingle (eature or a single organ for its developement. In doing which he 
usiuUy selected such as were least flexible, and by the mass of mankind 
least suspected ; as the form of the bones, particularly those of the head or 
face ; the shape of the ears, hands, feet, or even of the nails ; and he hereby 
endeavoimed to bafl9e all dissimulation, and to avoid confounding the perma- 
nent temper with those occasional flights of passion by which the flexible 
features are disturbed and varied. 

We have not time to follow up M. Lavater*s hypothesis into these points 
of detaiU nor would it be altogether worth our while if we had. The author 
was a learned and most excellent man, but at the same time a man of a warm 
and enthusiastic imagination ; and notwithstanding that his remarks are in 
many respects precise, and his distinctions acute, and afford evident proof 
of their being the result of actual observation ; and notwithstanding, more- 
over, that they are richly illustrated, after the laudable example of Baptists 
Porta, by expressive and elegant engravings, — the declamatory tenor of his 
style, the singularity and extravagance of many of his opinions, his peremp- 
tory and decisive tone upon the most vague and disputable topics, his 
puffing up trifles into matters of magnitude, and the absura extreme to which 
lie pushed his hypothesis, so as to make it embrace and exemplify the face 
and features of all nature as well as those of man and tlie higher ranks of 

5|uadrupeds ; — these and various other sproutings of the warm and luxuriant 
ancy I have just referred to, prevented his work from obtaining more than 
a transient popularity ; and it sunk beneath the attacks of M. Formey and 
other continental writers, who laboured, and some of them perhaps disinge- 
nuously, to point out its defects and extravagances. 

Perhaps one of the most whimsical of M. Lavater's opinions is, that no 
person can make a good physiognomist unless he is a well-proportioned and 
bandsome man ; a position which seems to be altogether at variance with his 
own progress in the study, for the dean of Zurich had few pretensions to 
such a figure. Another singularity of opinion was that of his extending his 
phsrsiognomic characters to the peculiarity of the handwriting; and in this 
instance reviving the reveries of many of the ancient mystics, who pretended 
to confide i>i the same mark; while by interweaving into the body of this 
science a belief in apparitions, and this, too, upon very peculiar and fanciful 
principles, he has indirectly connected it with the dark and exploded study 
m divmatioii, from which it was one of his first and most promment objeetf 
to separate it. 

I will only farther observe, that in the wide extent to which he earried this 
layoafftte sod fascinating scieoea of his heart, he describes the whole niate- 
lial world as sobieet to its domii^n ; anuses im with a developement of the 
pwipepsiiies, p a rri a litiet , mad niiim pas si on s , not only of mwi aaBA^gaATqeydbat^ 
iilar feWs^ Mkm, mtilMi» wd uiMeia» torn ^)ba ^sMopK^wi^XaaacaMi^ ^ 
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their external expression ; and makes the reputable class of tradesmen, pro^ 
bably without their knowledge, the deepest physiognomists in the world ; for 
the trader, says he, when in the act of dealing, not only at once decides that 
his customer has an honest look, a pleasing or forbidding countenance, and 
trusts or forbears to trust him accordingly ; but determines by its colour, its 
fineness, its exterior, the physiognomy of every article of traffic. How far 
the former part of this last remark may apply to M. Lavater*s own country- 
men, the honest and enlightened traders of Zurich, I will not pretend to say ; 
but it is highly probable that there are some before me who have not always 
felt themselves able to read the characters of the countenance quite so well as 
is here supposed of them, and to whom a few additional lessons from the 
Zurich counting-house, or the Zurich professor, might have been every now 
and then of no small service in the transactions of buying and selling; and 
have saved them, in various instances, from bad debts and impositions. 

Having pointed out these defects, it becomes me to observe, that, with all 
its blemishes, M. Lavater^s Essays form the best and fullest book on the sub- 
ject we at present possess. To say nothing of its language, which, though 
far too florid, is animated, and often elegant, it is a rich repository of isolated 
facts, shrewd remarks, and ingenious suggestions ; and with less fancy, and 
more judgment, would have been, and must have been, the favourite text-book 
of every physiologist in this branch of natural philosophy. Nor, even as it 
is, can it ever be neglected by any one who is aesirous of establishing phy- 
siognomy upon a permanent and sober basis ; and of analyzing the causes, 
and determining the real principles, upon which every one pretends to judge, 
whether rightly or wrongly, of the internal qualities of the mind, by the ex- 
ternal features of the body ; and, consequently, as in the case of astronomy, 
gives proof that the study is founded in nature, although its specific laws have 
not had the good fortune, like those of gravitation, to be systematically 
sought out and exemplified. 

It is from this last circumstance, in connexion with M. Lavater's desultory 
and erratic mode of handling his subject, that other philosophers have been 
induced to abandon altogether the common ground of the general form and 
features, upon which mankind in all ages, whether learned or unlearned, 
have hitherto reasoned, and to inquire whether there may not be some less 
sensible and obvious, but at the same time more fixed and scientific, more 
exact and immediate, index in some part of the human figure, which may in- 
fallibly direct us to the same ends. No minister has hence devised more 
schemes for taxaticn, no insurance-broker more modifications for a lottery, 
than this general research has given rise to— this philosophical rage 

T* expatiate free o'er all this scene or man, 

This nilfflity maze, but riot without a plan ; 

This wild where weed« and fl<iwprs pmmitscuous Bhoot ; 

This garden, tempting with forbidden fruit 

Of all these attempts, however, there is but one that is in any degree worthy 
of notice, or that has acquired any considerable degree even of transitory 
popularity; and this is the hypothesis of Dr. Gall of Jena, who has been 

Sreatly indebted to his friend Dr. Spurzheim for a popular diffusion of his 
octrine over most parts of Europe. This learned philosopher, being deter- 
mined to deviate as far as possible from the beaten path, left the face or front 
of the head to the rest of the world, and took the crown and back part for his 
own use. He conceived, first, that as all the faculties of the mind are limited 
to the common sensory or organ of the brain, nature, like a skilful general* 
instead of confounding every part with every part, and every faculty with 
every faculty, has marshalled this important organ into a definite numl>er of 
divisions, and has given to every faculty the command of a separate post. 
He conceived, secondly, as the general mass of the brain lies immediately 
under the cranium or scull-bone, and is impacted into its cavity with th9 
utmost exactness, that if any one oi mote ot ui^ oXoTesald faculties, or^ whiek 
If the same thing, any one or more ol \\ie ^Qt«KUk^ ^VMonn* ^v >^ 
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allotted to their control, should be peculiarly forward and active, such divi« 
■ions must necessarily grow more abundant, and give some external token 
of such abundance by a constant pressure against those particular portions 
of the cranium under which they are immediately seated, and which, by un- 
interrupted perseverance, and especially in infancy and early life, when the 
bones of the cranium yield or are absorbed easily, they must elevate and ren- 
der more prominent than any other part.^ And, thirdly, he conceived, that 
every man having some faculty or other more marked or active than the rest, 
or, in his own phraseology, more sensibly manifested, from which, indeed, his 
peculiar disposition or prbpensity takes its cast, must necessarily also have 
some peculiar prominence, some characteristic bump or embossment, by 
which his head is distinguishable from all others, or at least from all others 
of a different temper, or attracted by different objects of pursuit; and that 
nothing more is necessary than to determine the respective regions of the dif* 
ferent faculties which belong to the brain, in order to determine, at the same 
time, from the external bump or prominence, the internal propensity or 
character. 

These premises being in his own mind satisfactorily established, Dr. Gall 
next set to work with a view of deciding the relative parts of the brain 
possessed by the different faculties or their respective sentient organs. 
And having settled this important point to his own thorough conviction, he 
immediately made a map of the outside of the head, divided it into cor- 
responding regions, and was able, in his own opinion, to indicate to a demon- 
stration the characteristic temper or tendency of every man presented to him 
by a mere glance of the eye, or a mere touch of the nnger. For, in the lan- 
guage of Dr. 8purzheim, ** in order to distinguish the developement of the 
organs, it is not always necessary to touch the head ; in many oases the eye 
is sufficient.**t 

Let me not, however, do injustice to the talents of the inventor of this 
hypothesis. For he is not onlv possessed of a lively ingenuity and fancy, as 
his speculation, thus far unfoldea, must sug^st to every one, but he is also a 
man of learning, and of patient and indefatigable research. And such is the 
plausibility of his scheme, that he has contrived to enlist under his banners 
not a few philosophers and physiolo^sts of considerable eminence and merit, 
among whom I may especially mention Dr. Dojames, who was one of the first 
to publish an account of this singular line of study to the world, and, at 
already observed. Dr. Spurzheim, who is at this moment lecturing upon the 
■ubiect in this metropolis.t 

The allotments of the different parts of the brain, and the consequent lay- 
itkf down of the outside of the cranium into a superficial map of mental qua- 
lities or sensations, was a work of great patience and investigation. To 
accomplish it, hundreds, perhaps thousands, of human sculls, of Known cha- 
racters and propensities, were examined, and their peculiar impressions, whe- 
ther prominences or indentations, were noticed and arranged. These were 
afterward compared with the respective tempers and inclinations of the par> 
ticular subjects while alive; and the whole tried by the craniognomy, as it 
was called, of other animals celebrated, in common language, for the acute* 
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ness of their respective instincts ; but, in the lan^uagfe of Dr. Gall, for tha 
acuteness of their predominant organs of sensation ; in whose scuUfl cor- 
respondent symbols were observed, or supposed to be observed. 

The whole was hence reduced to one regular system : the brain was found 
to consist of thirty-three separate parts or chambers, and, consequently, the 
superincumbent cranium was divided into as many sections, from the lowest 
part of the back of the head, over the crown, to the orbits of the eyes. It is 
not my intention to dwell upon any of these chambers or superficial sections. 
To enumerate them, with a few explanatory hints, is all we can find space 
for; and even this, I am afraid, canno't be done without an occasional verifi- 
cation of the poet's remark, that there may be situations in which, although 



Tn lauftta l« want of fnodlinem and ernce, 
Yet to be grave exceeds all power ol' face. 



The following is the classification of the different mental powers of the 
brain, and the order in which they lie, according to the table of Dr. Bojames, 
one of Dr. Gall's earliest and most assiduous pupils, commencing, as I have 
already observed, at the lowest part of the back of the head : — I. Organ of 
tenacity of life. II. Of self-preservation. III. Selection of food. IV. Or- 
gan of the external senses. V. Instinctive sexual union. VI. Organ of the 
mutual love of parents and their offspring. VII. Organ of mendship. 
VIII. Organ of courage. IX. Organ of murder or assassination. X. Of 
cunning. XI. Circumspection. XII. Vanity, conceit, or self-love. XIII. 
Love of fflory. XIV. Love of truth. XV. General memory, otherwise called 
sense of places and things. XVI. Painting, or sense of colours. XVII. 
Sense of numbers. XVIII. Musical sense. XIX. Sense for mechanics. 
XX. Verbal memory. XXI. Sense for languages. XXII. Memory of 
persons. XXIII. Liberality. XXIV. Talent for satire. XXV. Talent for 
comparing things. XXVI. Metaphysical talent. XXVII. Talent for ob- 
servation. XXVIII. Goodness. XXIX. Theatrical talent. XXX. Theoso- 
phy. XXXI. Perseverance. The remaining two, to complete the thirty- 
three, being, at the time Dr. Bojames wrote, unappropriated ; a sort of terra 
incognita, which the master of the system had not yet sufficiently explored, 
but one of wlijch he subsequently discovered to be, the natural organ for theft 
or stealing.* A few alterations have since been made in the general arrange- 
ment, both by Dr. Gall himself and by several of his pupils, especially by 
Dr. Spurzheim, but of no essential moment in a cursor}' survey.f 

It is not a little singular that men should be supposed to be provided by 
nature with express organs for the cultivation of murder and theft ; terms 
which are softened down by Dr. Spurzheim, in his own catalogue, into the 
words DESTRDCTivENEss and covETisENEss: but which, in the body of his work, 
he treats of under the common and more intelligible names. 

The proofs of these organs have been laboured with peculiar force, and 
not without some apology for their formation. " Our opponents," says Dr. 
Spurzheim, '* maintain that such a doctrine is both ridiculous and dangerous ; 
ridiculous, because nature could not produce any faculty absolutely hurtful 
to man ; dangerous, because it would permit what is punished as a crime by 
the laws. Gall was accustomed to answer, nobody can deny the facts which 
prove that theft exists ; and as it exists, it is not against the will of the Creator: 
and there are very few persons who have never stolen any thing. The organ is, 
moreover, very considerable in inveterate thieves.'':^ 

The morality here offered is certainly not of the purest kind. It directly 

• The Physiognomonical System of Dm. Gall and Spurzheim, &c. p. 280, 8vo. Lond. 1815. 
tTlie table, as modified by Dr. Spurzheim, gives us the following arrangement: — 1. Order of amc- 
tivenets. 2. Philoprogeniiiveness. 3. Tnbabiiiveneas. 4. Adhesiveness. 5. Combaiivenea*. 6. De- 
■tructiveneas. 7. ConstnictiveneM. 8. Covetiseness. 9. Sixretivenem. 10. Self-love. 11. Approbation. 
13. Cautiousneas. 13. Benevolence. U. Veneration. 15. Ho()e. 16. Ideality. 17. ConscioiisneOT. 
IS. Firmness. 19. Individuality. 20. Form. 21. Size. 22. Weight. 23. Colour. 24. Space. 25. Order. 
9S. Time. 27. Number. 28. Tune. 29. Language. 30. Comparlaon. 31. Causality. 39. WU. 
^. ImiuUon. 
t Phyiolog. S/f(«m, kt. p. 388, 8to. Lond. VdiS. 
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a¥Owt thai the Creator has giyen an express sanction and coontenance to 
robbery and murder by the construction both of the body and mind ; by natural 
organs and propensities for the commission of these crimes. It cannot, in- 
deed, be denied, that God has willed them, for nothing can take place con- 
trary to his will. But there is a little logical nicety or special pleading in 
this assertion, and it is necessary to recall to our recollection what I endea- 
Toured to prove in a late lecture,* that the will and the the dcsirc are two 
distinct attributes ; though in ordinary language confounded and used synony- 
mously. It is true, then, that God has willed robbery and murder; but it is 
equally true that he has not desired them : it is equally true, that he has most 
positively expressed his desire upon the subject, and has forbidden them 
under the severest threats. Our duty, therefore, is to attend to the prohibi- 
tion : our moral conduct is to be collected from his desire, and not from his 
will, excepting where the word will is employed in its popular sense, and 
synonymously with desire. The professors of this new physiognomy, how- 
ever, naving thus advanced their peculiar doctrine upon the subject before us, 
endeavour to illustrate it by copious examples of persons, who, from being 
endowed with the stealing bump and stealing organ, had a peculiar and irre- 
sistible propensity to rob and plunder. Among these. Dr. Spurzheim intro- 
duces various characters whom we should not very readily have suspected 
of belonging to a gang of thieves. He tells us of a chaplain in a Prussian 
regiment, a man of great intelligence and ability, who could not avoid (for 
these are his words) stealing handkerchiefs from the officers at the parade. He 
informs us, that Victor Amadeiu I., king of Sardinia, took every where ob- 

ects of little importance ; and, what will still more astonish the audience he- 
re me, that M. Saurin, the Gencvese pastor, though acquainted with the best 
principles of reason and religion, was overcome continually by this propensity 
to steal; He has given us, however, no authority for this last assertion ; and 
no such calumny should be believed without full proof. 

There is, indeed, an endeavour, on the part of Dr. Spurzheim, though I do 
not find he is supported by any of his colleagues, to let down, in some degree, 
this charge against nature and the Author of nature, by telling us, that though 
the organs exist that bear these names and produce a specific propensity, 
they do not urge on the individual to the actual commission of great crimes 
of this kind till they are very largely developed, and the developement has 
not been controlled by other faculties, which he seems to intimate may have 
an influence upon them. ** These functions,*" say s he, '' are abusks, which result 
from the highest degree of activity of certain organs, which are not directed by 
other faculties." Now, in the first place, it should seem, by his own examples, 
that other faculties have very little control over the master-orgHU or propensity 
at any time : for even admitting the truth of his extraordinary anecdote con- 
cerning M. de Saurin, there can be no doubt that all his faculties of morality 
and religion were habitually at work in repugnancy to his faculty of thieving, 
and yet, according to Dr. Spurzheim, to no purpose. But, secondly, the learned 
writer exhibits a strange inconsistency, in regarding the full developement of 
a function ** as the abuse of a function." The function is a natural power ; 
its growth is a natural power ; and hence its full developement, or ^ the 
highest activity of the organ," instead of being an abvsb of soch organ or 
ftmction, ought only to be regarded as its h atvsal PBancnoii. And, lastly, 
let the matter be how it may, the man, even in his moral character, is passive 
onder everv stage of iu progress ; or, in the more tangible and explicit lan- 
gvafe of Bi. Magendie, ** II est impossible de se changer a cet 4gajtL Noos 

aSS T Om TKLS qCB la if ATUKB IfOCS A FATTS."! 

Not a few persons will, perhaps, be surprised at finding, that nitnre has 
likewise kindly provided us with an impulsory organ for theatrical arouse- 
■lents ; and that she thus seems satisfactorily to have settled the lawfulness 
and expediency, so eloquently and forciblv controverted by the learned Bos- 
§mU about aeantory afo, of flraqoenting thratres and encoturaginf the draouu 
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The relative position, moreover, of the different organs I have thus far 
noticed, is an object of no small curiosity. In the map of the scull those of 
murder and thieving lie immediately next to those of friendship and courage ; 
while the region for comedies and farces lies directly between the boundaries 
of moral goodness and theosophy or religion : concerning which last Dr. 
Bojames expresses himself as follows : ** The Organ of theosophy occupies 
the most elevated part of the os frontis. All the portraits of saints Vhich 
have been preserved from former ages afford very instructive examples ; and, 
if this character be wanting in. any one of them, it will certainly be destitute 
of expression. It is excessively developed in religious fanatics^ and in mm 
who nave become recluse through superstition and religious motives. It is the 
seat of this organ," continues he, with a subtlety of reasoning worthy of 
Aquinas, ** which, according to Dr. Gall, has induced men to consider their 
gods as above them, or in a more elevated part of the heavens ; for otherwise,'* 
he adds, ** there is no more reason for supposing that God exists above the 
world than below it." 

The theological world cannot but be infinitely obliged to Dr. Gall and Dr. 
Bojames for this new and unanswerable proof of the divine existence. God, 
it seems, exists, and must exist, because many men have a bump upon the 
crown of the head which these philosophers choose to call a religious bump. 
Dr. Gall, indeed, contends openly that this organ *' is the most EvmENT proot 
or THE EXISTENCE OF ooD." I quotc the words of his learned colleague. Dr. 
Spurzheim,* who is perpetually using the word proof in the vaguest manner 
possible, though a manner common to the school. '* In general," says Gall, in 
continuation, *' every other faculty of man and animals has an object which 
it may accomplish. Can it, then, be probable that God does not exist, while 
there is an organ of religion ? Hence, God exists." 

The next benefit we obtain from the discovery of this important organ and 
embossment is, that it settles the long-contested question concerning the 
nature and extent of the divine residence — the locality or ubiquity of the 
Deity. God, it seems, must exist above us, for the religious bump is on the 
top of the scull ; and he cannot exist any where else than above us, because 
there is no religious bump in any other direction. 

The noble Catholicism, moreover, of this incontrovertible proof cannot 
fail to be matter of the highest gratification ; a Catholicism that puts that of 
Christianity to the blush, at the thought of its own narrowness ; for the de- 
monstration before us extends equally to all gods, and to all religions: it is 
Jbundy we are told, in the portraits of saints; but it is most highly developed 
in religiousyana^ic*, and in men who have become recluse through superstition. 
Surely, if Dr. Gall or Dr. Bojames had looked a little more closely, they might 
have discovered that the still vacant region (vacant, at least, at that time) ib 
the seat of absurdity or folly, and that some heads they are acquainted with 
are not without its mental manifestation. There is not quite so much, per- 
haps, to condemn in Dr. Spurzheim's remarks upon the same organ ; for this 
most able advocate of the school thinks more clearly, and writes more cau- 
tiously in the main : but he also very closely touches, at times, upon the re- 
gion of absurdity, if he do not absolutely fall into its boundary ; and, in unit- 
ing the name of our Saviour with that of Jupiter, seems to show, that the 
same cast of religion, as well as of moral philosophy, is common to the 
school. His remarks are as follows : — " The pictures of the saints show the 
very configuration of those pious men whom Gall liad first observed. It is 
also in this respect remarkable that the head of Christ is always represented 
as very elevated. Have we the real picture of Christ ? Have artists given to 
the head of Christ a configuration which they have observed in religious per- 
sons, or have they composed this figure from internal inspiration. Has the 
tame sentiment among modem artists given to Christ an elevation of head, as 
among the ancient it conferred a prominence of the forehead upon Jupitke ? 
At all events, the shape of the head of Christ contributes to peove this orgaa- 
ization "• 
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Now, fan this yery singular passage there are three propositionst coneem- 
iiif which, it is difficult to say which is to be admired roost ; a frwif deduced 
from queries, which the author is incapable of answering^; the idea thaVour 
8aTiour possibly sat for his picture ; and the idea that modem artists are pos- 
sibly xnMjnrtd when they paint his image from their own conceptions. I must 
leave the reader to make his own comments (for I dare not trust myself upon 
the subject) concerning the edifying resemblance which is here pointed out 
between the head of the Saviour of the world and that of the Juprrca of the 
Greek poets ; and the unity of sENHMEirr which has ever, it seems, prevailed 
between ancient and modem artists, when engaged in studying these sacred 
models.* 

In seriousness and sobriety, however, it is not a little extraordinary, not 
only that folly or absurdity, but that wisdom, hypocrisy, gluttony, drunken- 
ness, sensuality, mirth, melancholy, and some dozens of other powers and 
faculties of the most common kind, should have no chamber allotted to them, 
no protuberance or manifestation, in the hypothesis before us. During an 
interview I had some months ago with Dr. Spurzheim, I started this difficult^ 
for explanation ; but his reply was at least not satisfactory to myself. It 
may be sufficient to observe, as a single example, that for the organ of glut- 
tony he referred us to the stomach ; but this is rather to evade than to meet 
the difficulty. Tlie stomach is unquestionably the organ of hunger, as the eye 
is of sig^t,and the ear of hearing; but if the painter, who derives a pleasure 
of a peculiar nature from the eye, as in the case of colours ; or the musician, 
who derives a pleasure of a peculiar nature from the ear, as in the case of 
sounds, have an express chamber in the brain, by which such peculiar plea- 
sure is alone excited, and on which it alone depends, so ought the glutton, 
who derives a pleasure of a peculiar nature from the stomach. While, if 
there be no such cerebral region or chamber in the brain, and, consequently, 
no external developement or manifestation of gluttony, or any of the other 
feelings or sentiments I have just glanced at, the system itself, even admitting 
its general tmth, must be so far imperfect and unavailing : it must dwindle 
into a half science, and be more liable to lead us astray than aright. 

There is also another powerful objection, which I will beg leave to state, as 
I stated it at the same time to the learned lecturer I have Just alluded to, 
though, so far as appeared to myself, without a successful solution. It is 
this. The strictly obvious or natural divisions of the brain are but three ; for 
we meet with three, and only three, distinct masses, — the cerebram or brain 
properly so called, the cerebel or little brain, and the oblongated marrow. 
The first, as we have formerly observed, constitutes the largest and uppermost 
part; the second lies below and behind; the third level with the second, and 
m front of it ; it appears to be a projection issuing equally from the two other 
parts, and gives birth to the spinal marrow, which is thus proved to be a con- 
tinuation of the brain extended through the whole chain of the spine or 
back-bone. 

Now, as the brain consists naturally of three, and only three, distinct parts, 
it may be allowable and pertinent to suppose that each of these parts is 

* li !• al«r«7« umialnf. and •nmnImM ifwtraniT«. to tncm ihe l^ftrnrd rmrtngiof di&ftnt phllcwnfilikal 
lawffi8«li<MM, wlwfi iiidiilfinc io a likr purmiU ; to mark ih«* pn4ni frnm which ilief trt i^ut, and follow ttp 
til' parallelbin or divrrff i»ry of tlirir re^ptrtite cmiri««, wlirn almlnf at a comrooo fnal. Sir Bveram 
H'Wi', whnm rrwry oor will mlU*w io br aa d«^y vertrd in lh« int«>rrail •tructnrc and Ihf #it<>rn«l mafk 
ptng raf Uw bmln M rlilicr Dr. Gall or Dr. ^*p«lr«i»rim, •eem* aho, from a iair artkk in tiw Philn«i«f»hlcal 
TraiiMcikMia (11*91, p. 31), i«i bavr frit a lemlrorjr to the atudjr of phr«>rtol«if7. Bid from tti«mily two 
r*0 m m htt apfwar* jret to hare rMttHl In hi* nrw vovate or di#rov«^, hU braring* are likely lo be la 
every reeprci widHy diffrrent from ilio-e of the G«'f m«n navifarorv, and calnilatrd lo lend tn rrry dll 
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Gan and Dr. Spvrshetm Ai the Ant of ihew, ac nir a* ihry are able to ascertain it* d«HnlNio*i, brtwee n ih« 
MM* and tht forehead (Spora. fi. €97), Sir Rver ard has had lo pureue hla coorae Into a fhr hlffher latltuda, 
•ad did ma* teach It till lie arrlred at tha rcrfes of Ihe acall, that rery rrvton which the Oemaa crai 
ilala bare alrcadjr ukca pnanHdon of fm the fhculiy nf nitgiima amfrafiew, as jjOH aotlced la il 
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allotted to some distinct purpose; as, for example, that of fonning the teal 
of thinking, or of the soul; the seat of the local senses of •ight, sound, taste, 
and. smell; and the seat of that general feeling which is dinused all over the 
body; but as the nice hand of the anatomist has confounded even so rational 
a speculation as this, by proving that many of the nerves productive of dif- 
ferent functions originate in the same division of the brain, while othersy 
limited to a sinde function, originate in diiferent divisions of it;* as it has 
hereby shown that we know noUiiug of the reason of this palpable conforma- 
tion, nor the respective share which each of these grand divisions takes in 
producing the general effect,— how fanciful and presumptuous must it be to 
partition each or any one of these divisions into a number of iroaginaiy 
regions, and to guess, for, after all, it comes to nothing more, at the respec- 
tive duties allotted to these boundaries of our own conceit ! 

But the most serious, or perhaps I should rather sav the most ludicmup 
and as it appears to me the most fatal, objection to this hypothesis, is the ex- 
traordinary fact that the different professors of it cannot agree in dividing the 
brain, or in mapping the scull-hone ; some of them telling us, that a bump or 
protuberance in a given situation imports one faculty, ana others, that it im- 
ports another faculty ; while one or two of them have, at different times, 
assigned different fnculties or manifestations to the same bump. The orgran 
which Dr. Gall at first called that of courage, he afterward denominated mat 
of quarrelsomeness, and still later that of self-defence. Now, the qualities of 
self-defence and of quarrelsomeness are as opposite as those or light and 
darkness; while that of courage is distinct from both of them. So the organ 
of the theatrical talent he aAerward detected to be, and consequently deno- 
minated it, the organ of poetry ; and Dr. Spurzheim has since found out that 
even this name, to adopt his own words, ^ does not indicate the essential 
faculty of the organ,"! which is rather that of fancy or imagination ; and he 
has hence called it the organ of ideality. Gall asserts that there is no sepa- 
rate organ for hope : Spurzheim contends that there is, and that its protu- 
berance lies near the crown of the head. Gall asserts that nature has fur- 
nished us with one region or propensity for assassination or murder, and two 
for thieving or stealing— daring and audacious stealin^r, and cunning circum- 
spect stealing. Spurzheim is more moderate : he contends that nature has 
fr'iven us but one for each, and maintains that the second stealing bump of 
Gail manifests notliing more than a general propensity to reserve or secrecy .{ 
Gall makes the same organ whicli impels various animals, as the chamois or 
wild goat, to prefer lofty situations, indicative of pride or self-love in man. 
This, in Bojames^s table, is denominated the region of vanity or conceit ; but 
as such a term will not cover the idea of fondness for elevated situations. 
Dr. Gall has since called it the region of haughtiness. Now, this would do 
well enough for a conundrum-maker: — why is a wild goat like a proud man T 
because it is fond of what is haughty or lofty ; — but such quirks and punnings 
are altogether unworthy of the dignity of serious philosophy. Dr. Spurzheim, 
indeed, has felt it so ; but then he has still farther confounded the hypothesis, 
by honestly confessing, in the first place, that he does not know where the 
organ that impels us to prefer one place rather than another resides, thoudi 
he apprehends there is such an organ ; while he positively aflirms that the 
bump or protuberance of self-love or pride lies in another part of the head 
than tliat afirmed by his colleague and master. 

" WTho shall decide when doctora dimgree T** 

A thousand other objections and inconsistencies, each of them perhaps 
fatal to the hypothesis, might be pointed out if we had time. I may espe- 
cially ask, since murder and thieving have express organs in the brain, how 
it comes to pass that lying, and swearing, and backbiting have not equal or- 
gans ? If toe mechanic and the painter have organs that specifically identify 
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them, why has not the haberdasher and the tailor ? the latter more especially, 
since, as it has lately been attempted to be proved, by a learned writer on the 
sabject, that the calling of the tailor is the oldest of all professions whatever; 
** a calling,** says he, ** that commenced immediately alter the fall : for it was 
then that mankind sewed fig-leaves together, and made themselves clothes.** 

Even upon the subject of the religious bump, upon which I have said so 
much already, the professors of the new school cannot altogether agree; for 
while Dr. Gall and Dr. Bojames affirm, that this protuberance on the top of 
the head indicates the existence of a God, slnd is the most cogent proof man- 
kind possess of such existence. Dr. Spurzheim contends that it is no proof 
whatever— that his friends have mistaken the quality — and that it indicates 
neither religion nor morality ; both which, it seems, m the opinion of this en- 
lightened philosopher, have nothing to do with each other: for, ^one man,** 
says Dr. Spurzheim, ^ may be religious without being just, and another may 
be just without being religious.*** Dr. Spurzheim gives to this protuberance, 
therefore, a different and a far ampler scope, so as to cover, as all his names 
do, fifty or a hundred qualities at the same time. He calls it, indeed, the 
organ of veneration, which at first sight appears to have an approach to the 
name given it by Gall and Bojames ; but then he especially tells us, ** that 
this faculty does not determine the object to be venerated, nor the manner of 
▼enerating ; and that it equally includes the veneration of God, of samts, 
of persons, or any thing else, however mean or contemptible.** Yet this is 
the organ which Dr. Spurzheim has supposed to have been peculiarly de- 
▼eloped in the head of tne Saviour. As some amends, however, for his phi- 
losophical apostacy upon this point, he makes Dr. Gairs organ of moral good- 
ness, in his explanation, the organ of Christian charity ,t for so he expresses 
himself; introduces a new organ, which Gall will not allow, and a bump 
which Gall cannot find out, to indicate religious hope and faith, and whicn 
he places next to GalPs religious bump ; at the same time totally defeating 
the value of his amende honorable by adding, that this organ of faith and 
hope, ^ in persons EifoowKo with it in a higher degree, manifests credulity.**} 

Such, then, are a few of the inconsistencies of the new hypothesis, and the 
discordances of its difl^erent professors with each otlier. 

But it may be replied, that there is no reasoning against facts; that the 
gentlemen I allude to are men of learning and character ; and that they have 
actually determined the moral propensities of a multitude of persons, by a 
reference to the rules of their own art. I admit the learning and character 
of these grentlemen, and most freely pay homage to them on this score ; but 
these qualities, though a full security against voluntarily deceiving others, is 
nojproof whatever against sclf-deccption. 

There is no science, perhaps, among those professed formerly, and held in 
the highest estimation, which has fallen into more contempt than that of 
judicial astrology. Yet this, when it was in fashion, was for ages embraced 
by men of the greatest learning and talents, and of unblemished integrity ; 
and who, in a thousand instances, foretold events that actually came to pass ; 
and persuaded themselves that they foretold them by the rules of their own 
art. Such, to confine ourselves to times comparatively recent, were Baptista 
Porta, Cardan, and Kepler, of the sixteenth century : the first, the most dis- 
tinguished scholar, and the last two the most distmgiiished mathematicians 
of their age ; and such were the Abb6 de Ranc6, the celebrated founder of the 
monastery of La Trappe, and our own two learned countrymen and poets 
Cowley and Dryden, in the seventeenth century. And let the school before 
us, therefore, bcHist as much as they may upon this subject, we can bring far 
more numerous instances of individuals as nonest, as successful, and incom 
parably more learned, who have devoted themselves to a science which is 
now utterly abandoned by every man in the possession of his senses. To 
talk, therefore, of the occanonal success of the physiognomists before us, is 
to add not a barley-corn to the scale in their favour; since right they must 
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sometimes be, upon the common doctrine of chances and the very nature of 
'things ; right they may sometimes be, from the common physiognomy of the 
face ; ri?ht they may still more frequently be, from the artful and sweeping 
amplitude of the reply which may be made to cover a yariety of temners or 
propensities at the same time ; and necessarily and infallibly right they do 
4iot profess to be. 

Tne whole, in truth, is founded on hypothesis : here it begins, and here it 
•ends ; hypothesis, too, unsettled and disputed, in many of its points* among 
themselves. And yet, planting their feet upon this ottering and unsteady 
ground, they are perpetually uttering the proud and lofty words, tdence^ proofs 
and detnonstraiion ; than which a more palpable or grosser abuse of terms 
can never be employed or conceived. 

In few words, how grossly imperfect must be the range and condition of 
that science, which, upon their own showing, is capable of deciphering to ns, 
that this man is a good musician ; that, a good painter ; a third, a good linguist; 
a fourth, a good dramatist ; a fifth, a good theologian ; a sixth, a good mur- 
derer ; and a seventh, a good thief; and that any or all these may at the same 
time be ambitious, or courageous, or conceited, or cunnin? : while, if you ask 
them whether they are good liars, good backbiters, or good swearers ; whether 
they are inclined to fi^iuttony or sensuality, to wisdom or folly, to sympathy 
or hypocrisy, to timidity or confidence, to mirth or to melancholy : characters 
the one or the other of which apply to every one you meet with, whether 
abroad or at home, they are compelled to acknowledge that their physiognomy 
or craniognomy does not extend to any one of these qualities, and that nature 
has either forgotten to put them into the catalogue with which the head is 
covered, or has marked them so bunglingly and obscurely, that they cannot 
read the writing. 



LECTURE XIV. 

ON TnE LAN6UA0E OF THE PASSIONS. 



Iif an early lecture in the present series I observed that the passions, when 
called forth and operating, discover themselves by a double influence upon 
the organs of the body, the expression of the features, and the character of 
THE language. The first we have already noticed ; let the second serve as a 
subject for the lecture before us. 

That the presence and operation of the passions give a peculiar style and 
animation to the languag^e must have been observed by every one who has 
paid the slightest attention either to his own feelings, or to those of the world 
around him. The man who is in a state of calm and tranquillity will always 
have his ideas flow in a calm and tranquil current, and express them in an 
easy and uniform tenor. But let him be roused by some sudden and violent 
insult, or by some unexpected stroke of overwhelming joy or sorrow, and the 
tempest of his soul will give a corresponding tempest to his utterance. His 
speech, instead of being mild and uniform, will be vehement, energetic, ex- 
clamatory, and abrupt; his judgment will be borne down, his imagination 
ascendant ; the face of nature will, in consequence, assume a new aspect, 
presenting a distorted, an unduly bright, or an unduly saddened picture, 
according to the nature of the predominant emotion ; and the phraseology 
will partake of the colouring, and become proportionably figurative and 
fanciful. 

This is not a sketch of any particular age or country, but of all ages and 

all countries ; it is a sketch of mankind at large ; and we draw from it these 

two conclusions: first, that the natural language of the passions is strong, 

ardent, and abrupt ; or broken inlo sVioil setvvetvc^^ w\ct^\Ovft^% ^>\VVqC figure 
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and imaginiUoiiy and coiuequently possessing all the radical characters of 
poetry : and, secondly, that we may expect to meet with the boldest and roost 
frecjuent use of this kind of language in those periods of every nation in 
which the paasions have been roost unrestrained and luxuriant, and therefore 
in their earliest and least cultivated state ; for we have already seen, that in 
this state the most yehement and energetic passions are in perpetual play 
and activity. 

Now, the whole history of the world will confirm us in these two general 
eorollariet ; and it has hence been said, and in a restricted sense said truly. 
Chat the language of poetry is older than that of prose. Its principles are 
founded in nature, and in nature in her simplest and most unsophisticated 
state : and it is to these principles mankind uniformly recur, whenever hurried 
by a violent shock of feeling from the polished tameness and monotony of 
ooUfM|uial speech. It is then we 'return to exclamations, interrogations, 
broken sentences, bold and daring comparisons; and, whether we be 
indifferent to the world or not, succeed in interesting it in our fate and 
eooditioR. 

Where, among uncultivated tribes, the passions chiefly called into exercise 
bave been of the pleasurable and sprightly kind, such as we have already seen 
are the natural result of warmth and beneflcence of climate, of tranquil 
aoenery, and an atmosphere perfumed by the rival odours of spontaneous 
bloaaoma and balsams, the ruae burst of delight has assumed a more renilar 
or measured character, and been uttered in the form of chant or brisk melody, 
with such corresponding attitudes or movements of the body as might best 
eo-operate in proving the exuberant gayety of the heart. And hence music 
and dancing are neariy of as eariy origin as poetry : they were prompted by 
Che same impulse, and had a direct tendency to heighten each otner's power; 
while ingenuity soon taught the more dexterous of the tribes to miitate 
Bttsical sounds by the invention of the simple instruments of pipes and re- 
becks. The Greek philosophers ingeniously* and perhaps correctly ascribed 
the first carols of the human voice to an imitation of the wild notes of the 
birds ; and the first idea of musical instruments to the occasional whispers 
•f Che breexe among beds of hollow reeds. Lucretius has expressed himself 
upon this sublet with so much sweetness, that 1 lament the constraint I feel 
■nder of quoting him before a popular audience rather in a translation than 
in his native beauty and elegance ; yet the following yerses will, Lpresume* 
fiva a foint idea of the high merit or the original:— 

Aa4 fnm iIm lfc|«M warblli«i of the Mi^ 
Lcani'd tiivjr Iheir One n4e notes, tn miMle ytc 
To ihf> rape ear had loncd Uw w f— uni d vena; 
A Ml Zaplifr. wMtperlaf llinNigb Um boSow rtt4% 
TftHf hi Um M nralM Um boUow raaii lo iMarf ; 
Wlicaee wok* tbrj looo thorn tewdff-tif Miaf mo 
WMcli tbt nr«et pipe, wbM bjr U» Oaten praa'tf, 
Pbura o'rr dM MS*, Um rale*, the wonrftanda wUd, 
Haaau of lone rt ayb tr ii wmi the ratal fnia. 
TlMM looikcd ibav vmy care, wlUi mimic Uiua 
CSoacv awiy Mcali Ibc faMa um mmmi iImm. 
AaS oA thajr Uirrw Umm tm Ibr valwi gtem, 
Naar gIMiat •ifMMa, by ehmiimf ttcca o'trwtb'tf, 
Aad, Utowffb mi gnU wM ibMra, ftwnd Mill Um mm 
Tb gtaMwi Me. Bat chief wtm fcnlal Sprtaf 
IW fenb iMr la«|luaf traia, emi the foaac jraar 
Palaltd Um Mraii wiUi rnaeaM flivwefv prafaaa,— 



Tbca ■Mr1l^ emi wit, emi wUaa, and frulie, cblaf 

k: Maaa 



Plow'd fraai the keen . for than the raatle 
Wenne m laapirad iImm ; then movlvlaJ apart 
Am«a4 their head*, Ihair atnulderf, uuftN lo twtat 
PMIafa, and Sowara, and farianda, rtejJjr dltM; 
To laoaa, Ja—MMeiii iMDa iMr MmM laaova, 
And baat arldl aiardjr fool Mataraal aarUi ; 
WMIa Maaj a MaUaand Maaf a laafbtar load 
TnM a »aa aaw, a»d waaiiaw mmk mmm*i 
TlMM aratoiy Hvad UMy; cImHh of !•• iM 
TiMdrowvf BMalglM; wHh dM JoMiad daaat 
Mltlot mr aoavoiaa, nudrtiala, and rtraUM, 
UmmetetthemeiemtthhKmktmtemkeuyim* 
M waiaCtri <■!» — t tt^Hat%^aa» eiJK 
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Lead on their defter dance to time preclie. 
Yet cull not cotUler sweets, with all their art, 
Than the rude oflbprlng earth in woodlands bore. 

Nature is ever the same ; and hence music, and dancing, and poetry, and 
impassioned language are to be found at this moment, in aU their energy and 
irregular wildness, among the barbarians of North America, those of the 
Polynesian islands, and even the negro tribes of Africa : while not unfre- 

Suently we hear an equally daring and figurative diction, though of a very 
iffercnt kind, vented by the last in a state of Mexican or West Indian slavery, 
alternately intermixed with terrible execrations on the heads of their cruel 
taskmasters, and with the most piteous longings for freedom and their 
native land. 

In like manner it existed, and was even cultivated with systematic atten- 
tion, among the earliest savages of the hyperboreal snows, the Goths, Scythians, 
or Scandinavians; nor less so among the Celtic tribes of Gaul, Britain, and Ire- 
land. The scalds of the former, and the bards or druids of the latter, were al wayg 
held in the highest dignity and admiration ; their persons were esteemed 
sacred ; their rhapsodies were in measured flow, and had an enthusiastic effect 
in rous'mg their fellow-countrymen to arras, to religious rites, or funeral 
lamentations ; in rehearsing the dangers tliey had encountered, and the victo- 
ries they had gained ; and in stimulating them to a contempt of torment and 
death under every shape, in the high career of heroic exploits, and the glory 
of living in the national hymns of future ages. 

Such was the death-song of Regner I^dbrok, a Danish prince of the 
eighth century, and one of the most celebrated scalds of his day. It mis- 
chanced the warrior to fall into the hands of his enen)ies, by whom he was 
thrown into prison, and condemned to be destroyed by serpents. In this 
situation he solaced himself with rehearsing all the exploits of his life ; and 
the following is apart of the ferocious verses he composed in the immediate 
prospect of the fate reserved for him, translated word for word by Olans 
Wormius from the Runic original : " He only regrets this life who has never 
known distress : he who aspires to the love of virgins, ought always to be 
foremost in the roar of arms. In the halls of our father Balder (or Odin) 1 
know there are seats prepared, where in a short time we shall drink ale out 
of the hollow sculls of our enemies. In the house of the mighty Odin no 
brave man laments death. I come not with the voice of despair to Odin's hall.^ 
Mr. Gray has been peculiarly happy in inspiriting the old patriotic bard of 
Cambria with a similar contempt of death. The entire description is well 
known to every one ; but it cannot be too often repealed, and ought not to be 
neglected on the present occasion. The picture of his standing on the' bat- 
tlements of Conway Castle, and terrifying the English conqueror with his 
dying prophecy, as the latter was descending the shaggy steep of Snowdon«is 
exquisite and inimitable. 

On a rock, whose haughty brow 

Frtiwns o'er i*Id Conway's foaming flood, 
Robed in the vable garb of wo, 

With haggard eyes the poet stood 
(Loose his beard and hoary hair 
Slream'd, lilce a meteor to the troubled air), 
And with a master's hand and prophet's nre 
Struck the deep sorrows of his lyre. 

The detail of the prophecy is too long for quotation ; but the following 
fragments, which form its opening and ending, ought by no means to be 
omitted. 

Ruin seize thee, ruthlem king ! 
Confusion on thy banners wait ! 
'iliough, fann'd bv Conquest's crimson wing, 
Tliey mock the air with idle state ! 

* At liqtiidas avium voces imitarier ore 
Ante ftUt multO| qaam Uevia carmina canto, &c. 

Lib. V. 1378. 
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l1Hin« nor hawb«rk*s twivted mall, 
Nor e'en thy virtuci, tynini ! slwll arall 
ToMive tliy eecrei toul IhMii ninhtly fvara— 
From Cambria's cuiae, from Cambria*! teara!— 
Forid, Inipiouii man ! iliink'nt th<Mi yun •ancnina elotkl 
RatMMl by thy breath, haa quefieli*d the orb of day t 
To-morrow he repair* tlie gitlden flood. 
And warmi the nation* wlih rt^kMibled ray. 
RiMNifh for me!— with >>y I lee 
The dtflbrent doom oar fatra aarifn. 
Be tliiiie d«a|iair, and aceptrrd care- 
To triumph and to die are mine.— 

He apoke: and b*>adlonff from the mountain*! hrif hC 

Deep in Ibe roving tide he plunged to «adJe« nlghu 

The firat of these descriptions is derived from a people of Gothic or Scythian 
origin, whose ferocity of manners I have formerly pointed out, and endea- 
Toured to account for : the second refers to a race of Celts' or Gym* 
brians, for the most part of milder alTections, and some tribes of which ap- 
pear at a very early era of their history, and even in the infancy of civilizatioot 
td have evinced a tenderness of sentiment, a fecundity of imagery, and a 
cultivation of style, that are truly wonderful, and have never been satisfac- 
torily accounted for. And I now particularly allude to the traditional poems 
of the Highlands and the adjoining isles, so well known from Mr. Macpherson*t 
translation, and occasional interweavings. Such is the elegance and delicacy 
of taste, as well as sublime genius and national enthusiasm, of these singular 
productions, that Dr. Johnson, as many of us may perhaps recollect, was to 
the last an infidel as to their genuineness. The first, however, has been suffi- 
ciently ascertained of late by the indefatigable and valuable exertions of the 
Highland Society, formed for the express purpose of inauiring into the nature 
and authenticity of the poems of Ossian, the Homer of the Highlands ; whose 
report has been published by Mr. Mackenzie, their liberal and enlightened 
chairman. They have sufficiently established the important fact, that Ossian 
is not an imaginary being ; that his name and general history are at this 
moment preserved by tradition over the' whole of the Highlands and the 
Hebrides; and that several of his poems, to an extent of many hundred 
lines, as literally rendered by Macpherson, still live in the memory of many 
of the oldest inhabitants, of the simplest manners, and who are incapable 
either of writing or reading, having been taught them by their fathers in early 
life, as their fathers had in like manner received them from a long line of 
progenitors through an immemorial period. These poems, or fragments of 
poems, have in various instances been taken down in the original Gaelic, from 
the mouths of the venerable reciters by persons of the greatest respectability, 
many of them appointed for this purpose by the Society I am now speaking 
of; and on being compared with each other, and with Macpherson^s version, 
have been found to possess a close and literal agreement, m many instances 
through a range of some hundreds of lines, particularly in the important poems 
of Caricthura and Fingal. While, to enable the public to form a fuller judgment 
upon the subject, and to free themselves from every change of prejudice, the 
committee, in their very excellent report, have not only given an uiimutilated 
copy of their correspondence, but extensive specimens of the original Gaelic 
itiiflf, together with a new and verbal translation as well as Mr. Marpherson^s 
version. 

Against such evidence it is impossible to shut our eyes; and admitting it, 
we roust conclude with the committee, that, ihou^li Mr. Macpherson may 
have taken occasional liberties with the text fntm which he traiishiled, omitted 
some passages, and supplied others that were |)rrliiips lost, yet that the poetry 
railed Ossianic is genuine ; that it was comtnoii, and in great abundance ; 
that it was peculiarly striking and impressive, and in a high degree eloquent, 
tender, and sublime. Of the epoch in whirh Ossian flourished we can form 
a tolerable guess : for, with occasional references to several of the earlier 
Roman emperors, and especially to Caracalla, the son of Severus, who by 
Ossian is called Caracal, we And through the whole of his accredited poems 
a total vnaequaintance with the Christian religion ; and hence he can scarcely 

rf2 
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be allowed to have lived earlier than in the second, or later than in the 
third or fourth century of the Christian era. So that the poems of Ossian 
must be of an antiquity not less by three or four centuries than the descent 
of Cssar upon the British coast. And consequently we have at this moment 
a living proof of the existence of traditionary poems of the highest preten- 
sions to genius, sublimity, and regularity of structure, that have been kepi 
ajQoat in the memories of different generations for upwards of a thousand 
years, and some of them with but few variations, or loss of their original 
mtegrity. 

To account, in some degree, for this striking and isolated fact, we must. 
In the first place, recollect, that these poems are strictly national ; and, by a 
perpetual appeal to national passions and feelings, must have deeply interested 
every one who heard them in their preservation. Secondly, we know from 
the writings of Julius Cssar, that the British druids, and, consequently, the 
iSritish banls, on his landing were imbodied into distinct colleges, subject to 
a discipline of rigid study, and compelled to commit to memory so great an 
extent of verses, that many of them tcquired not less than twenty years to 
complete this part of their education; it being held impious to record sacred 
poems in written characters, or to transmit them in any other way than by 
tradition from race to race. And, lastly, it should not be forgotten that poetry 
constituted the noblest science of these early times, and that the highest 
honour a hero could receive was to be celebrated in deathless verse. To die 
anlamented by a bard was deemed, indeed, so great a misfortune as even to 
disturb the ghosts of the deceased in another state. '* They wander," says 
the son of Fingal, " in thick mists beside the reedy lake ; but never rtiall 
they rise without bono to the dwelling of the winds.** 

Ossian seems to have been wonderfully skilled in the language of all the 
passions. Equally vehement, gentle, and sublime, he could rouse at his will 
the fury of the brave, or melt him to tears of tenderness. The following 
passage, being part of the address of Fingal to his grandson Oscar, is full of 
neroism and fine feeling ; and I give it from the version of Dr. Donald Smith 
rather than from that of Mr. Macphcrson, as being not only more literaL but 
more beautiful : — 

Son of my fmn ! said the king, 

Oscar, pride of tlic gviieroiiM youth ! 

1 saw the ^leainitiK of thy sword, 

And I gloiied to heiiold thee victorious in the battle: 

Tread close on the fame of thy fathers, 

And cease not to he what they have been. 

When Trennior lived, of slorious deeds. 

And Trathal, the fathOT of heroes, 

Thoy fought every battle with success. — 

Oscar! bend thuu the strong In arms ; 

Protect the weak of hand, and the needy. 

B« as a spring-tide stream in winter 

To resist the foes of the people of Fingal ; 

But like the soft and gentle brcexe of summer 

To those who ask thine aid. 

So lived the conquering Trenmor^ 

Such after him was Trathal, of victorious prowen, 

And Fingal— the support of the feeble. 

On a day when Fingal had but few in his train, 
By the fall of the sod murmuring Roya, 
There was seen to sail in the midst of the ocean 
A boat that conveyed a lovely woman. 
It ndthcr halted nor slackened 
Till it reached the river-fall : 
Wlien out of it rose the beauty of female form. 
She shone as a beam of the sun ; 
Her look exceeded her figure. 
"Branch of beauty ! covered with the dew of grief/' 
This calmly I said, 

*'If blue 1 naked] sworda can defend thee, 
Our daantlesa hearts will second them.*' 

" Thv protection 1 claim, for thou art Fingal, *' 
Replied the daughter of youth : 
" By the excellence ef thy might, and by thine doqnenec, 
1 cUiim speedy and «vpocvutie v<<^^)^<^^> 
Thy countenance \« » »in lo ti!lM fotNoxiv^ 
Thy dileld U UiQ ditelkt \taLte ot inetvi , 
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I em punned over tbe aea: 

A bero of Iwavy wrath l« following nijr track ; 

The aon of Bora'a king purtuea m« : 

The mighty chief— whuw nanie it Mayro Borb. 

" Real thou here under my proiecUun, 
Beautiful form of the fairest hue ! 
And, in deflanceof Mayro B«rbf 
Tboa ahatt'flnd safety under the thade of my ibicld.** 

Perhaps the two sublimest passages in the poems of Ossian are, his Address 
to the Sun in his Carthon, and his description of the Spirit of liOda in his 
Caricthura, the genuineness of both which is ascertained beyond the power 
of suspicion. The first evinces sublimity combined with exquisite tender- 
ness ; and has a near resemblance to Milton's admirable address of the same 
kind. The second evinces sublimity combined with majestic terror, and has 
as near a resemblance to the mighty Spirit of the Cape in Camoens^s Lusiad, 
though it is greatly superior. We have not time for quoting both these pas- 
sages, and I shall confine myself, therefore, to the latter. I shall ouote from 
Mr. Macpherson's version, which is sufficiently true to the original. 

^ The wan cold moon rose in the east. Sleep descended on the youths. 
Tlieir blue helmets glitter to the beam. But sleep did not rest on the king. 
He rose in the midst of his arms, and slowly ascended the hill, to behold the 
flame of Samo*s tower. — ^The flame was dim and distant ; the moon hid her 
red face in the east. A blast came from the mountain : (»n its wings was the 
spirit of Loda. He came to his place in his terrors, and shook his dusky 
spear. His eyes appear like flames in his dark face : his voice is like dis- 
tant thunder. Fingal advanced his spear in nif ht, and raised his voice on 
high. *Son of ni^ht, retire: call thy winds, and fly ! Why dost thou come 
to m^ presence with thy shadowy arms 1 Do I fear thy gloomy form, spirit 
of dismal Loda ? Weak is thy shield of clouds ; feeble is that meteor thy 
sword ! The blast rolls them together : and thou thyself art lost. Fly from 
my presence, son of night ! call thy winds and fly !' 

** * Dost thou force me from my place V replied the hollow voice. * I turn 
the battle in the field of the brave. I look on the nations, and they vanish : 
my nostrils pour the blast of death. I come abroad on the winds : the tem- 
pests are before my face. But my dwelling is calm above the clouds ; plea- 
sant are the fields of my rest.' 

** * Dwell in thy pleasant fields,* said the king. * Let Comhal*s son be for- 
gotten. Do my steps ascend from my hills into thy peaceful plains 1 Do I 
meet thee with a spear on thy cloud, spirit of dismal Loda 1 Why then dost 
thou fro^n on me 1 W*hv shake thine airy spear 1 Thou frownest in vain : 
I never fled from the mighty in war; and shall the sons of the wind frighten 
the king of Morven 1 No^he knows the weakness of their arms.' 

''^Fly to tliy land,' replied the form, * take to the wind, and fly! The 
blasts are in the hollow of my hand : the course of the storm is mine. The 
king of Sora (the enemy of Fingal) is my son ; he bends at the stone of my 
power. His battle is around Caricthura; and he will prevail! Fly to thy 
land, son of Comhal, or feel my flaming wrath !' 

** He liAed high his shadowy spear ! he bent forward his dreadful hcighL 
Fingal, advancing, drew his sword, the blade of dark-brown Luno. Thti 
gleaming path of the steel winds through the gloomy ghost. The form fell 
shapeless into air." 

UUin, Orran, and other ancient Gaelic bards, seem to have been almost as 
celebrated as Ossian ; and even of Ossian's poetry Mr. Marphonion has not, 
perhaps, after all, selected the most beautiful, l^he ** Dt'ath o( Gaul," pub- 
lished in 1780, by Dr. Smith of Campbelton, in Argyleshire. and accompanied 
with the original, as taken down fmm the meinor\' of diflrrrnt Highland 
families, ib one of the sweetest and tonderest, and, at tli«* 5aine time, one of 
the most regular pu'ccs that hase%crbecnconi(>OM'din any language. Gaul 
was the bosom friend of Oscar, the non of Ossian, and the grandAon of FmgaL 
The story, in few words, m as follows. Fingal sumvcvow«v\\\\?&\\^x^yt%Vck^ ^v^. 
eipedition to tlie isle of Ifrona. A flood n \V\e t\NcvS\Tvx\\\v\wvx%^Nv\\NK-\^:k«M^ 
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from joining them in time ; but he put forth in his bark alone on the ensmog 
day. On his voyage he passed his friends, who were returning victorious, 
without his perceiving them, and landed singly on the hostile shore. Con- 
' sistently with the chivalrous honour of the times, he would not fly; but struck 
his shield as a token of defiance to the islanders, against whom he main- 
tained, singly, a desperate conflict, and kept the enemy at a distance ; till at 
length a stone, rolled from above, disabled him from moving or fighting any 
longer ; in which situation he was left by the dastardly enemy to pine and 
die without succour. His wife Kvirchoma, anxious for his fate, embarked, 
with her infant son Ogall at her breast, in auest of her lord, whom she found 
In this pitiable condition ; when, rousing all her might to assist him, she just 
succeeded in dragging him to the boat, and then fainted away over his body ; 
in which state, speechless and in the act of dying, they were both discovered 
the next morning by Ossian, who had sailed in quest of them, and who was 
only able to save the child. From the poem thus introduced, and which is 
not generally known in this part of the island, I must beg leave to offer an ex- 
tract or two. The following is Ossian's description of Evirchoma, as she 
witnessed the mournful departure of her husband : — 

In the light ship of rough waves 

The hero Tol lowed us on the second roornlnc. 

But wiM Is she, on the rock, like mist. 

Looking, through tears, on Gaul Y 

Her dark bnlr wanders on the wind, 

And her soft hand, wliite as foam, iunounds her foretock. — 

Young is the boy on lier bosom, 

Sweet Is the lullaby in his ear. 

But a sigh has wafted away the eong :— 

On Gaul are thy tboogbts fixed, Evirchoma. 

The following is an exquisite picture of mingled and overwhelming pas- 
sions — courage, heroism, and tenderness. Havmg chivalrously planted his 
standard, and singly defied all the enemy, a rushing thought of his wife and 
his child, of Evirchoma and Ogall, damps his resolution for a moment ; but 
he is instantly recalled to himself by the idea of the spirit of his heroic father 
hovering over him :— 

Blorni ! behold me from the mountain. 
Thy own rouI was an impetuous current. 
Foaming wliite within a rocky strait: 
Such i(f the soul of thy son.— 
Evirchnnia ! — OKall ! 
But mild beams belong not to the storm : 
The soul of Gaul is in the roar of battle. 

The conflict of passions in the breast of Evirchoma, on reaching the hostile 
shore, is described with equal force — her desire to proceed in quest of her 
husbaiid, and her fear of leaving her babe behind her in the boat. It was now 
late in the evening : — 

She glanced by the scanty beam 

On the beautiful face of her son, * 

When about to leave him in her narrow skilT: 

*' Babe of my love ! be here unobserved !*' 

As a dove on the rock of Ulicha, 

When gathering berries for her tender brood, 

Returns often without tasting them. 

While the hawk rioes in her thoughts ; — 

Bo returned three times Evirchoma : 

Her soul, aa a wave that is passed 

From breaker to breaker, when the tempest bk>wi. 

Till she heard a mournful voice from Uie tree of the ahote. 

1 have said that the generous Ossian pursued them in another boat, and 
found them both in the act of dying. The following is his own inimitable 
description : it is strikingly impressive, and especially the manner in which 
the faint and dying mother commends her son to his care ^ and calls forth a 
sigh from his heart that his own wife Evirallin is no more. 
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1 UAtd hto hdoMl : I nw hif locka 

Dtoordensd, anervn, in twral. 

My cry ^nm— 

And be raised with dlOeulty hit eye. 

0euJi came, Ukt a cloud on the iun :— 

No aiore thalt thou eee thy Oecar. 



The beauty of Eviicboma ie darkened. 

Her auB, UDOonaduue, bolda Uie end of a epear : 

Feeble waa ber voice, and few ber worda. 

I raised her up with my hand. 

BtUtkM laid mjfpaiM on tk§ head qfktr mm. 

While ber aigb niee frequent. 

Dear child ! Tain la thy fondling ; 
Thy mother no niureahali arise. 

I wUL myself, be a /oUcrio thee ' 

But EviralliB is no nK>re. 

Yet the poem most not be closed without giving you its conclusion ; itt 
•juiuisite moral, and its sublime epitaph. 

What to the strength of the warrior, 
Though he scatter the battle as withered leavesl 
To-day though be may be valiant in the IMd, 
To>morTow Uie beetle will triumph ever Um, 

Prepare, ye children of munlcal strings. 
The bed of Gaul and his sunbeam [standard] by bim : 
Lfet his resting-place be seen from alkr, 
By high branches overshadowed ; 
Under the wing of the oak of preeBeat foUaga, 
Of quickest growth, and roost durable form, 
Hhooting forth its leaves to the breese of the sliowtr, 
When the heath around to still withered. 

lu leaves, from the extremity of the land. 
Shall be seen by the birds of tbs summer; 
And each bird shall perch, as it arnvea. 
On a sprig of ita verdant braBchca. 
Usui, la hto mist, altall hear their cheerAil aoce, 
While the virgins are singing of EvircJmma. 

UnUI all of these shall perish. 
Never shall ynur memory be disnnhed. 
Until the stone shall crumble into dual, 
And the oak-tree decay with age ; 
Until streams shall cease In flow. 
And themountalA-waiersbedriedapatlkeiraoiirea; 
Until th^re be lost, in the flood of age, 
Sach bard, and song, and subject of story. 
The stranger shall not ask, *" Who was llorai*s aoar* 
Or. *• Where was Un dwciUi«of Unkli« of 8inuB0«r* 

riie Toice of the passions, then« whether of joy or sorrow, of rage or ten* 
demess, is the voice of poetry ; and the voice or poetry is, in consequence* 
tlie voice of the passions. It i» hence the earliest language of every nation ; 
and it is not, therefore, to be wondered at that it should have been employed 
from a very remote period as the medium of national historv, national mr- 
thology, and moral precepts ; its flowing and animated style being peculiarly 
calculated to captivate the attention, and the recurrent measure or versifica- 
tion which, under some shape or other, it has asbumed, and could not fail to 
assume, in every part of the world, being admirably adapted to assist the 
memory. 

Hence, in the first ages of Greece, as well as of every other nation, priests, 
philosophers, and statesmen, all delivered their instructions in poetry. 
Apollo, Orpheus, and Amphion, the earliest bards of the Grecian states, are 
representee as the first tamers of mankind, the first founders of order and 
civilization. Minos and Thales sung to the lyre the laws which they com- 
posed; and till the age immediately preceding that of Herodotus, history ap- 
peared in no other form than that of poetical tales. At this time, however, 
science began to rear her head through the regions of Arcadia; the judgment 
acquired daily strength ; and, while a soberer style was found to be befitting 
the severer studies, and the simple narrative of national or biographical 
events, the dialect of the passions was limited to those branches of speech or 
writing which reauire ornament, attraction, or an excitement of the passions 
themselves : and ny such a change verbal composition soon roM to the rank 
of a very extensive and complicated sctence s toe Taloe of eveiy word bec»at 
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weighed in its root, combinations, and inflections; in its strict and figarattra 
senses ; in its proper enunciation and accent. And hence the origin of the 
elementary studies of etymology, grammar, prosody, and criticism ; while 
the general mint of language, thus prepared and struck off, was still suhject 
to the inquisitorial powers of logic and rhetoric; the art of reasoning or 
assigning determinate ideas to determinate words ; and the art of polishing 
or adorning the dry skeleton of naked sense with the gay and ornamentid 
dress of trope, figure, and elegant collocation. 

Rhetoric, therefore, is nothing more than the natural language of the pas- 
sions, or the imagination which so closely associates with them, reduced to 
the rules of art. It is the study of those peculiar modes of expression, warm, 
exclamatory, abrupt, inteijective, full of energy, image, and personiflcation, 
by which the passions characterize themselves when called into action ; and 
which, as the natural symbols of the passions, have the wonderful power^ 
not only during recitation, but on paper alone, when read by ourselves in the 
privacy of the closet, of enkindling in the mind of the reader or hearer the 
very feelings of which they arc the representatives. 

liencc the soothing tranquillity produced by pastoral poetry; the melting 
sympathy with which we yield to metrical tales of distress and misery; 
the rousing, dithyrambic effe(*t of national songs ; the sublime enthusiasm of 
devotional lyrics. Hence the well-planned fictions of the epic Muse excite 
all the interest of real life ; the popular orator, laying hold of the same wea- 
pons, subdues every heart to his own purposes ; but, above all, hence the 
magic spell of the drama, that, by personating the characters and scenery of 
the subject it selects, transports us to the time, place, and circumstance of 
the representation, and makes us parties to its own story. 

The drama, above every thing else, is the language of the passions carried 
into real life, and enlisted on the side of virtue. I say on the side of tirtub, 
because such power has virtue over the human mind, by the wise and gracious 
constitution of our nature, that neither epic poetry can excite admiration, nor 
tragic poetry emotion, unless virtuous feelings be awakened within us. Every 
poet finds it impossible to interest an audience in a character without repre- 
senting that character as worthy and honourable, though it may not be per- 
fect ; and he is equally aware that the great secret for raising indignation, is 
to paint the person who is to be the object of it in the colours of vice and d«- 
PRAviTY. And hence Aristotle speaks with his usual correctness, when he 
tells us, that the design of tragedy (and it is to the tragic drama I am now 
limiting my attention) is to purify our corrupt tendencies by means of pity 
and terror. Such was the direct scope of the simple tragedy of the Greeks; 
the uniform object of iEschylus who founded it ; of Euripides, who improved, 
and of Sophocles, who perfected it ; and all within the short space of little 
more than twenty years. 

And such is equally the object of the more operose and complicated tragedy 
of modern times, whether French or English ; whether turning, as in the for- 
mer case, upon a series of artful and refined conversations, connected, indeed, 
with interesting attractions, but carried on with little action and vehemence, 
though with much poetical beauty, and the strictest propriety and decorum; 
or whether, as in the latter instance, made to hinge on a combat of strong 
passions, set before us in all their violence, producing deep disasters; often 
irregularly conducted, abounding in action, and filling the spectators with 
ericf. It is, indeed, peculiarly worthy of remark, that three of the greatest, 
if not the three greatest, masterpieces of the French tragic theatre turn 
wholly upon religious subjects : the Athalie of Racine, the Polyeucte of 
Corneille, and the Zaire of Voltaire. The first is founded upon an historical 
passage ol the Old Testament : while, in the other two, the distress arises 
from the zeal and attachment of the principal personages to the Christian 
faith. So powerfully has each of these writers felt, whatever may have been 
his private creed, the majesty which may be derived from religious ideas, and 
the deep impression they are calculated to produce on the human heart. 

To select such topics, however, for such a purpose, demands a very deli- 
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etta Jadgment; and no serious mind would readily consent, I apprehend, that 
tkey should be resorted to and promulgated as sources of entertainment in the 
theatres of our own country. I mention the fact with the mere view of con- 
trastinff it with what has of late years been the predominant and licentious 
taste of the French metropolis ; and to show the readiness with which this 
polite and ele^nt, but gay and giddy, people rush from one extreme to the 
Other of that sober medium which will, I trust, ever limit and characterize 
our own national feelings and conduct.* 

It is well known to have been the opinion of Dr. Johnson, that religious 
subjects are but little calculated for poetiy of any kind ; that the fire of the 
Muses will not cordially blend with the flame of devotion. From this opi- 
nion, however, I must beg leave altogether to dissent. 

There is no topic so well qualified for enkindling and enlisting into its sor- 
Tice all the best and purest passions of the heart ; and none, therefore, to 
irhich the language of the passions, subject, indeed, to the discipline of a nice 
Judgment, is better adapted, or can be more biudably consecrated. And on 
turning accidentally to Sir William Jones's '* Essay on the Arts commonly 
cidled Imitative,*^ I find this opinion fortified ; and the general survey of the 
•ubject now offered supported by the authority of this great scholar, whose 
name and judgment I may fairly put into the scale against those of our cele- 
brated lexicographer. 

** It seems probable, that poetry was originally no more than a strong and 
animated expression of the human passions, of joy and grief, love and hatred, 
admiration and anger, sometimes pure and unmixed, sometimes variously 
modified and combined ; for, if we observe the voice and accents of a person 
affected bv any of the violent passions, we shall perceive a something in them 
▼ery nearly approaching to cadence and measure ; which is remarkably the 
caae in the language of a vehement orator, whose talent is chiefly conversant 
about praise or censure ; and we may collect from several passages in Tully, 
that the fine speakers of old Greece and Rome had a sort of rhythm in their 
sentences, less regular, but not less melodious, than that of the poets. 

^'If this idea b€ just, one would suppose that the most ancient sort of 
poetry consisted in praising the Dbitv : for if we conceive a being created 
with all his faculties and senses, endued with speech and reason, to open his 

268 in a most delightful plain ; to view for the first time the serenity of the 
y, the splendour of the sun, the verdure of the fields and woods, the glow 
ing colours of the flowers ; we can hardly l>elieve it possible, that he should 
refrain from bursting into an ecstasy of joy, and [)ouring his praises to the 
Creator of those wonders, and the Author of his happuicss. This kind of 
poetry is used in all nations ; but as it is the subliniest of all, when it is ap- 
plied to its true object, so it has often been perverted to impious purposes by 
pagans and idolaters.^! 

ft is true the devotional poetry of our own countr>' that can pretend to any 
high degree of merit is but very sparing, when compared with what we may 
leasonably boast on most other subjects. Not, however, that we arc without 
writers oi high and deserved reputation, or specimens of admirable excel- 
lence and sublimity. Yet we must not judge, as Dr. Johnson appears to have 
done, from our own country alone ; since, perhaps, no people celebrated for 
great refinement in taste and language have so little cultivated this branch of 
the poetic art. It is a remarkable fact, that the metrical psalmody of our 
cstaolished church, which ought to b<! the In^st, is the worst of all Knglish 
poetry in its old version, and not always unproved as one could wish in its 
new, though several of the psalms m this later version arc exquisitely turned. 

And here it is obvious, that the fault does not lie with the subject, for the 
original Hebrew is full of excellences of every kind. Our poets of thu 
highest reputation, whether epic, dramatir, or lyric, have seldom ventured 
Upon sacred themes ; and in the few instances in which they have made such 

* ll tbtmH kt ncBllcctH Uial ihi« Wctnra wMcompoMl aiMl Mlrcrvd during Uw rHga of BuoaipwM. 
f bMf Ml lat ArUMMMMaljr callttf Iniiau^t Winkt, It. UO, Ha. 
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an attempt, they liavc too frequently proved themselves to be equally tmac- 
quainted with the style and character of devotion ; which, like those of eveiy 
other science (for I am now only speaking of it in its subordinate and exterior 
attributes), can only be acquired by a peculiar genius for the task, and a long 
course of study in it. Let any one examine critically the Universal Prayer 
of Pope^ or the Veni Creator Sptritusy or Te Deum^ of Dry den, and I have 
little doubt that he will accede to the correctness of this remark. There is a 
constraint in these productions, which belongs to the writers nowhere else; 
an elegant exterior, but without a vivifying spirit ; a total want of that happy 
miion of bosom ease, and ardour, and raciness, which the French theolosiaus 
call undioiu that prove a man to be at home upon his subject, to have drunk 
deeply of the inspiring stream, and that it circulates freely through his heart; 
that which renders Addison as much superior to both these poeta upon this 
point as he was inferior to them upon every ottier ; which is deeply impres- 
sive in Cowper*s devotional pieces ; which peculiarly characterizes, not only 
the more lofty and ornamental, but even the mere doctrinal hymns of Dr. 
Watts, which admit of but little embellishment ; and which we sometimes 
behold in the congrec^ational contributions of persons possessing few preten- 
sions to learning and genius, and who, perhaps, make a boast of their defi- 
ciency. 

Let it be remembered, that elegance alone will not answer, nor will ease 
alone answer, nor will general descriptions alone answer ; whether of the 
perfections of the Deity, the beauty of creation, the penitence of the soul, or its 
ardent longing for the happiness of heaven, or for communion with God on 
earth. We have at times seen attempts of this kind (and many of us, as I 
trust, with real grief of heart) by lyrical writers of the first attainments as 
poets, but the lowest attainments as Christians, in our own day; and whose 
direct object has been to furnish words to what has been vended along with 
them under the name of SAcaso Music ; to cheat the sacred hours of the Sun- 
day, and of those who hail the return of the Sunday, by a show of Sunday- 
aliment and occupation. Such attempts have had their day, but have never 
been able to support themselves. In the midst of all their external glitter 
and polished rhapsody, they have been found vapid and unsatisfactory ; an 
airy, flatulent food, that ttie soul could never feed or fatten upon. And, on 
analyzing several of these attempts, with a friend of the nicest judgment, 
and who was, at first, strangely captivated by their pretensions, we found, 
that by a change in a very few of the terms, chiefly, indeed, by a mere sub- 
stitution of human names for divine, they were reduced, with great advan- 
tage to themselves, to their proper and natural level of love-ditties and bal- 
lads, from which alone they seemed to have been raised, by an irreverent 
adoption of mere misnomers, for the base purpose of finding them a market 
in what is called the religious world. 

On every account, however, I am much afraid that we must yield the palm 
of devotional poetry to some of the nations on the Continent. The best 
French writers upon this subject are Racine the younger, son of the cele- 
brated dramatist of the same name, John Baptiste Rousseau, and Pompignan; 
all contemporaries, and the last of whom had the honour of being ridiculed 
by Voltaire, Helvetius, and their associates, for having had the boldness to 
deliver before the French Academy, in 1760, a discourse in favour of Chris- 
tianity. And when to these I add the name of my late venerable friend the 
Abb6 Delille, I fear it will be difficult to muster an equal group, possessing 
like power, in our own country. Spain, however, hi this respect, at least 
rivals, if it does not surpass the master-poets of France ; as I believe every one 
must allow, who is acauaintcd with the sacred poetry of Melendez, Miguel 
Sanchez, and the Conde de Noroiia. Germany has also a few poets of the 
same kind of great merit, but it is to Italy we must turn for the best speci- 
mens of devotional lyrics in modern times ; — Italy, where, almost from the 
revival of literature, the devotional muse, though surrounded by corruption, 
has been courted and warmly caressed by many of her best scholars, her best 
poets, and her best men. Her sacred verse was at first, indeed, too much 
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InterwoTen with the mystic suhlimity of Platonlsm, which pervades more 
especially the spirited and lofty verses of Lorenzo de' Medici. It next 
albed itself equally with classical mythology, generalizing the ^ Jehovah, Jove, 
or Lord/' as Mr. Pope has it, of Christians and Heathens; under which sys- 
tem every Pagan deity had his name continued, and was regarded as nothing ^ 
more than a separate attribute of the true God. Sannazaro and Pontano, 
like the Portuguese epic poet Camoens, are full of this absurd amalgamation ; 
but from the time of Vida to the present day the devotional effusions of the 
Tuscan muse have been purged from foreign dross, and in subject as well as 
in style, while highly impassioned, are equally pure, pious, and enulite. 
Were I to be called upon to point out the two best sacred ports of mmleru 
times, I should instantly name Filicaja and Klopstock ; both men of exeni- 
plary goodness, whose lives were dedicated to religion, and who, while they 
wrote from the heart, adorned their compositions with every classical ex- 
cellence. Bion has nothing sweeter or more touching than Klopstock ; 
Pindar nothing more ardent or sublime than Filicaja. 

Yet« to determine the question fairly, whether religious subjects can afford 
a proper ground for poetry, or the language of the passions, it is necessary to 
look Dack to nations of a ver}' remote antiquity, and who cultivated such 
attempts as a national pursuit. Surely, if the erroneous and extravagant 
mythologies and superstitions of ancient Greece possessed interest enough to 
concentrate equally the fond attention of the poets and the people, and to be 
laid hold of as the standard theme of odes, dramas, and epopees ; if the sacred 
fictions of Isis and Osiris, of Ormuzd and Ahriman, of Brahma and Pracriti, 
were deemed the noblest subject for song in Kgypt, Persia, and Hindostan ; and 
■onff, too, co*nposed by the most learned hierophants and the most celebrated 
baroii of their day, in colleges expressly founded for the occasion ; what 
oiight we not to look for in countries of coeval antiquity, preternatural ly illu- 
minated with the principles of genuine religion, and where colleges also were 
foanded of the same mixed kind for tlie same Ufty purpose? What ought 
we not to expect from the rapt patriarchs of Idumo^a, or the inspired prophets 
of Sdem; from the magnificent schools of Dedan and Theman, or those of 
Naioth and Mount Zion 1 From the two latter, more especially, since one of 
their chief, and certainly one of their most pleasing, duties was to compose 
a regular series of sacred odes and other canticles to the praise of the great 
Creator, and to sing them daily to the skilful sound of psaltery, tabret, and 
harp, in sweet, alternate concert ; and accompanied with the symphonious 
iDOvements cf solemn attitudes and sacred dance. Wc have not time for ex- 
amples, pleasant as the task would be to intro<]uce them ; but the question 
•eems to be unanswerably settled, by the general and well-known history of 
these countries, and the exquisite specimens of their sacred lyrics which have 
descended to our own day ; and wliich prove unequivocally that the language 
of the passions, of hofie and fear, of joy and sorrow, of compunction and 
triumph, are directly fitted to become the language of devotion ; and that the 

Surest and sublimest religion is capable of giving rise to the purest and sub- 
mest poetry. The Bible, indeed, which is the first book we should prize and 
the last w^ should part with, is as much superior to all other books, whether 
of ancient or modem times, in its figurative and attractive dress, as it is in 
ita weighty and oracular doctrines ; in the hopes it enkindles and the fears it 
arrays. In its exterior as in its interior, in its little as in its great, it displays 
alike ita divine original. 
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LECTURE XV. 

ON TASTE, 0KNIU8, AND IMAGINATION. 

Beforc we close our analysis of the faculties of the mind, there are yet 
three powers, that have a larger claim upon our attention than we have 
hitherto been able to give them. These are, the faculties of taste, oenius, and 
IMAGINATION ; the alliance between which is so close, that many philosophers 
have conceived they are produced at the same moment, and cannot exist 
separately. This, however, is an erroneous opinion, proceeding from a want 
of clear ideas as to their respective characters — characters which do not ap- 
pear to have been at any time very accurately defined ; and the peculiar 
limits and distinctions of which I shall take leave, therefore, before we close 
this course of instruction, to fix by a new boundary. 

Imagination, then, is that faculty of the mind which calls forth and com- 
bines ideas with great rapidity and vivacity, whether congruous or in- 
congruous. 

Genius is that faculty which calls forth and combines ideas with great 
rapidity and vivacity, and with an intuitive perception of their congruity 
or incongruity. 

Taste is that faculty 'which selects and relishes such combinations of 
ideas as produce genuine beauty, and rejects the contrary. 

These definitions are simple, but, I trust, correct ; and if so, imagination is 
the basis of the whole ; taste may exist without genius, and genius without 
taste, as I shall presently endeavour to show ; but neither can exist without 
imagination. Yet imagination is neither taste nor genius, since, though ab- 
solutely necessary to the subsistence of these powers, the great mart that 
furnishes them with their daily food, it may also exist without them. 

Let us commence, then, with the faculty of imagination. Whence comes 
it that the mind, at first a tabula rasa, a sheet of white paper, without charac- 
ters of any kind, becomes furnished with that vast store of ideas, the mate- 
rials of wisdom and knowledge, which the busy and boundless fancy of man 
has painted on it with an almost endless variety ? The whole, as I had occa- 
sion to prove in a preceding lecture,* is derived from experience, — the expe- 
rience of sensation and reflection ; from what liave been called objective 
and subjective ideas; from the observations of the mind employed either about 
external sensible objects, or tlie internal operations of itself, perceived and 
reflected upon by its own faculties. 

Now, it is the oflice of the reason to hunt out for and accumulate ideas 
fiom both the above sources, as it is that of the perception to distinguish them 
when present, and of the memory to recall them on future occasions. And 
hence, he who has laid in the largest stock of ideas is possessed, not indeed 
of the most extensive knowledge, but of the most extensive materials of 
knowledge. For, in order to produce knowledge, we must not only have a 
numerous stock of ideas, but these ideas must be examined, compared, ar- 
ranged, combined, according to their connexion and agreement, or discon- 
nexion and repugnancy. To do this is the oflUce of the judgment; and hence, 
he who has a power of making such assortment and comparison with clear- 
ness and precision is said to have a deep insight into things; which is no- 
thing more than atlirming that the faculty of his judgment is correct and acute. 
I have stated genius to be that faculty by which the mind rapidly or intuitively 
perceives the congruity or incongruity of ideas ; so that genius is intuitive 
judgment; it is judgment that looks forward at once from the beginning to 
the end of a chain of ideas, and stands in little or no need of the interme- 
diate links on which proper or common judgment depends for its guidance. 

* Series m. Lecture iU- 
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We often, however, meet with persons who have a strong and active pro- 
pensity to combine ideas, without any attention to their natural a^ement or 
connexion. And it is in individuals of this description that the imagination 
constitutes the ruling power, and lords it over the judgment. Such combi- 
nations are soon made, for they cost no trouble, like those the judgment en- 
gages in : and as the persons who are constitutionally prone to make them 
possess, perhaps without an exception, a sanguineous or irritable tempera- 
ment, the nature of which I explained in a late lecture of the present series,* 
the^ are also made with peculiar liveliness and rapidity ; ana I have hence 
defined the imagination to be that faculty of the mind which calls forth and com- 
bines ideas with great rapidity and vivacity, whether congruous or incongruous. 

This, however, is pure or simple imaoinatioit, and to observe it in its full 
force we must select and attend to those states of the mind in which it is 
altogether set at liberty from the control of the judgment ; we must follow 
it up into the airy visions of sleep, the wild phantasms of delirium, the ex- 
travagant fictions of madness, or the dark reveries of melancholy. In all 
these states it has full play, and revels with unbounded career. And it shows 
us distinctly the error of those psychologists who have regarded imagination, 
genius, and fine taste as one and the same attribute. For here we behold the 
restless power of imagination enthroned without a rival in the centre of the 
intellectual empire, and yet unaccompanied, except perhaps in a few anoma- 
lous cases, with taste or genius of any kind. A lon^ habit of association, in 
the case of dreaming and delirium, or some predominant feeling in the case 
of madness or melancholy, may occasionally give a certain degree of con- 
sistency or natural colouring to the ideas as the>[ are successively imbodied ; 
and I Have hence described the ideas of imagination as characterized by rapid 
and vivacious combinations, whether congruous or incongruous ; but for the 
most part the consistency is only occasional and momentary ; or, if penna- 
nent, limited to a single subject. 

Tried by this test, I am afraid Dr. Akenside, among others, will be found 
to have fallen into some slight confusion in his idea of imagination or fancy 
(for he uses the terms synonymously), as collected from his well-known and 
▼ery admirable poem — a poem in a few places, perhaps, obscure to general 
readers from their unacquaintance with tne Platonic philosophers, but com- 
bining as much fire, and feeling, and classical elegance, and rich imagery, and 
sweetness of versification, as any didactic poem of the same extent m the 
English tongue. This poem he entitles ^ The Pleasures of Imagination ;** 
and the direct scope of it is to prove, firstly, that the highest pleasures of the 
mind are those furnished by tne imagination ; and, secondly, that they are 
derived from the three sources of the Fair, the Wonderful, and the Sublimet 
as they are discoverable in the kingdoms of art and nature, and are chiefly 
c<dlected and represented to us by poets and painters . — 

Know, th«n, whate'^r of natnre'f prafnaat ilorai, 
WiMtr'er of mtnlc Art** rHIrctPd rimiM, 
With ktvc ftnd MinilrukiQ ihUM Inflame 
The pfiwertof FAnnr, heffdrllghtMl ^nm 
To tbniR illufrtrtiMM orit^rs tiare referml ;— 
Thnt ■iMcr-frarer— whuni tite pttinier'f hani. 
The pMH't tnnfuf* cimfnon the SuMinie, 
The Wivndrrful, the Fair.— 1 tee Uiriii dawii ! 
I aae the rftdiuit vImhiw wlirre Uiey riM, 
, Miire lurrly than when Liirifrr (ll.}4«]r« 
Ilia hewninf forrhead thrraih the yatr« rtC mom, 
To lead llM traio of Pbabus and ibc Spflnf. 

Who does not see that, through the whole of this the poet is speaking, not 
of fancy or imagination m its proper and simple capacity, but of fancy or 
imaginalion under the guidance of taste and genius ; and that, consequently^ 
he confounds these three faculties, different as they are from each other, 
mider one common name. In like manner Mr. Allison commences the second 
•dition of his ** Essays on the Nature and Principles of Taste,** with the fol- 

* Stxtei lu. Lcctyir &i 
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lowing passage : — ** The emotions of sublimity and beauty are unifomiiy 
ascribed, both in popular and philosophtcal lang:ua£re, to the imagination. Tha 
fine arts are considered as the arts wliicli are addressed to the imagination, 
and the pleasures they afford are described, by way of distinction^ as the 
pleasures of the imagiiiation/* Now, this raa^ be popular language, but it is 
by no means philosophical. The poet as a poet may talk of the pleasures 
of imagination, because he limits his ideas to pleasurable objects, and sub- 
mits them to the selective hand of genius and taste ; but will the madmaov 
or even at all times the lover, talk also of its pleasures 1 Shakspeare tells 
us, no ; and in proof hereof gives us in his Midsummer Night^s Dream an 
exquisite picture of the different subjects on which their respective imaginir 
tions arc exercised : 

IjOTerp and madmen have such 0eethlng braina, 
Such phapinf pliantasles that apprehmiT 
More than cot>i reason ever comprehends. 
The lunntir, the luver, and tlie |ioet 
Aaic or Inaoination all compact. 
One cees more devils than vai»t hell can hold ; 
Thai i« the madinnn. The lover, all is frantic, 
Hres Ilelfn'fi beauty In a brow of Ecypt. 
TIte poet's eye. In a fine phrensy rolling, 
' Doili glance froni lienven to earth, from earUi to heaven 

And ns imagination bodied forth 
The rornm of things unknown, the poet's pen 
Turnfi them to shapes, and gives tu airy nothing 
A kical habitation and a name. 

This, indeed, is the language of philosophy though put into verse. The 
madman, the lover, and the poet are described as being joint subjects to the 
dominion of imagination ; while the general current of their ideas, from its 
vehemence, abruptness, and audacity, is denominated a phrensy. But the 
phrensy of the poet is distinctly stated to be of a superior kind to that of the 
rest, and is distinguished by the epithet^Tie, delicate, refined, polished; and, 
consequently, imp)orts skill or regulation ; taste, genius, or both together. 
It necessarily implies a something besides the simple imagination, that unites 
with and controls it ; and hence accurately accords with the view of the sub- 
ject now taken. 

Let us proceed to the faculty of genius. This I have defined to be that 
power of the mind which calls forth and combines ideas with great rapidity 
and vivacity, and with an intuitive perception of their congruity or incongruity. 

Genius is, therefore, in few words, imagination with intuitive judgment. 
It distinguishes the man of fine phrensy, as Shakspeare expresses it, from 
the man of mere phrensy. It is a sort of instantaneous insight, that gives us 
knowledge without going to school for it. Sometimes it is directed to one 
subject, sometimes to another ; but under whatever form it exhibits itself, 
it enables the individual who possesses it to make a wonderful and almost 
miraculous progress in the line of his pursuit. Sometimes it attaches itself 
to the sweet harmony of sounds, and we then behold an infant of eight or 
ten years of age evincing the science and execution of an adult and finished 
musician. Sometimes it rejects the science of sounds, and prefers that of 
numbers ; and we behold a boy of twelve years old solving, almost instanta- 
neously, arithmetical questions which would cost an expert practitioner in 
the common way a labour of many hours. Sometimes we find it enamoured 
of the beauty of colours or the charms of eloquence ; and we are struck with 
the precocity of perfection which it evinces in either case. 

In other instances we see it descending to the arts and labours of common 
life, and diffusing intuitive knowledge among the multitude. Go to the busy 
'Change ; and you will find some individuals allowed by general consent to 
have a peculiar genius, or talent, as it is often called, for commerce ; in other 
words, who are capable of calling forth and combining commercial ideas with 
great speed and vivacity, and with that intuitive perception of their agreement 
or disagreement which leads them to the most judicious results — results 
which the surrounding crowd would only be able to attain by a long catena 
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tioii or process of inquiry. Go into the country, and you will find the same 
difference among our nusbandmen and agriculturists ; while some among them 
have no more imagination than the clods they cleave with their ploughshares, 
others seem to penetrate intuitively the nice order of vegetation, and never 
suffer a season to roll over them without wringing from it some important 
secret ; as Aristsus in the Georgics from the pinioned form of old Pro- 
teus. Go to our manufacturing and mechanical towns — to Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, and Sheffield, and you will, in like manner, meet with artisans and 
handicrafts who discover the same acuteness of intelligence, the same rapid 
combination of consenting ideas, the same superiority of genius or talent in 
their respective callings l^yond that which is possessed by their fellows, as 
in the cases to which I have alluded already. 

Genius, then, wherever it is found, and to whatever purpose directed, is 
mental power ; it acts by an invisible impulse, and appears to act miraculously. 
And hence, indeed, its name— « name common to all the world— derived from 
the Hebrew, copied thence into the Sanscrit, Arabic, and Chinese ; from the 
eastern tongues into the Latin, and from the Latin into our own, and almost 
every other language of modem Europe, and importing;, in every instance, 
in its radical signification, a tutelary, a guiding, or inspiring divinity. 

It is genius, then, that must control the imagination, if the pictures it paints 
be of any value, if the ideas it combines be combined skilfully or accordantly, 
if the feelinffs it excites be pleasurable, or the result it produces be beneficial. 

To give mil efficacy, however, to the daring ffights of the imagination, 
there is anotlier power of the mind which must associate with the attribute 
of genius, and that is tasti ; which I have already defined to be that mental 
faculty which selects and relishes such combinations of ideas as produce 
genuine beauty, and rejects the contrary. 

Imagination, therefore, is as necessary to the existence of taste as of re- 
ntus ; since each equally depends upon this active and vivacious power for 
the materials with which it is to work. For the most part, taste and genius 
are united in the same mind, but not necessarily or always so ; and hence 
they are by no means the same thing. 

We see evident proofs of this in many of the subjects selected by the 
lowest class of the Dutch painters, and by several of the most eminent cari- 
cature draughtsmen of the present dHV. The broad laughter or other dis- 
tortion of the features, which they so frequently present to us, oAen discovers 
a powerful genius in this particular line, and, as displaying the effect of mus- 
ciilar action, may afford to the younsc painter a useful study; but the ideas 
are too ludicrous and violent for real beauty, and have, hence, no pretensions 
to pure taste. 

Among the whims and follies which have successively risen into notice in 
oar own country, there appears at one time, among the lower ranks of life, 
to have been an odd and singular fashion for grinning. The third volume 
of the Spectator contains a paper that gives a very humorous account of 
this elegant rage ; and informs us that grinning clubs were established in 
different parts of the country, grinning matches proposed, and grinning 
prizes adjudged to the winner. Among the competitors in this new Olympic 
game, there were some who seem to have been endowed with a peculiar ge- 
nius for the art ; and in one iiistanrc the prize fell upon a cobbler, who ais- 
rovered so much aceomplishmeni, and excited so much applause, that a hard- 
hearted young woman, whom he had in vain wooed foi five years before, 
immediately gave him her hand, and was married to him the week following. 
Now, here, as in the Dutch paintings I have juitt notired, what(>vrr may have 
been the fenius displayed, every one, I apprehend, will admit that it was 
genius without taste. , 

I-et us, however, ascend to nobler regions. We occasionally meet with 
particular instances of deficient taste in {lersons of the mo^t elevated Kenius^ 
and whose general taste is acknowledged by ever>' one to bv sufficiently cor- 
rect. As one instance, I mav perhaps mention that Reubens, in his very ex- 
ccUeat picture of Daniel iu the lions* den, \vu given i human expression im 
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the faces of the savage beasts. His intention is clear ; it is that of repre- 
senting them as endowed with human feeling on the occasion. The con- 
ception unquestionably implies genius, but its taste will not be so readily 
allowed. We meet with a similar error in the battle of Constantine, by 
Giulio Romano, where the face of one of the horses is, for the same reason, 
animated with a human character, expressive of doubtful thought and suspi- 
cion ; while the ears and hair of the forehead, for the sake of greater fierce- 
ness, are drawn from the features of the bull. Now, in centaurs, chimeras, 
and other ideal animals, this intermixture of attributes is readily allowable, 
for here the imagination ma^ sport without restraint ; but it is a law of ge- 
nuine taste, that natural objects should have their natural characters, tl^ir 
proper features and expression ; or, in other words, that the principle of 
association adhered to by nature should be adhered to by those who copy her. 
Our best and most celebrated poets furnish us occasionally with sunilar 
instances of genius unaccompanied by taste. Homer himself is not alto- 
gether free from this imputation. Let me first set before you one of his most 
exquisite pictures, in which taste and genius equally combine. The passage 
T refer to is his delineation, in the eighth book of the Iliad, of a night-scene 
before Troy. Mr. Pope's is an excellent version, but I take Mr. Cowper's, 
as equally excellent and more true to the original : — 

Ai when, aronnd the cle«r bright raomi, the itari 
Shine in fuU i^lendour, and the winds are hi»h*d, 
The croTea, the mountain-topt, the headland beigbia 
Stand all apparent, not a vapour atreakf 
The boundleas blue, but ether open*d wide 
All flitters, and the riiepherd's heart is cheei'd : 
So numerous seem'd those fires, between the stream 
Of Xanthus blaziiiK, and tbe fleet of Greece, 
In prospect all of Troy. 

Could it be supposed, that he who could imagme so finely, and describe so 
delicately, wonla in the same poem compsire the contest of the Greeks and 
Trojans for the body of Patroclus, which it seems was tugged for in every 
direction, to a gang of curriers stretching out a hide? Or that, in his 
Odyssey, he would liken Ulysses, restless and tossing on his bed, to a hungry 
man turning a piece of tripe on the coals for his supper 1 i 

Now, in both these cases the similes are true to nature, and strikingly 
illustrative ; they are full of genius, but they are destitute of taste ; they want 
picturesque beauty. To nature, indeed, they must be true ; for the merit of 
Homer as a painter from nature is that in which he stands most distinguished 
from all other poets. In variety, accuracy, and force his similes greatly sur- 
pass those of any of his successors and imitators ; and they form a gallery 
of delineations which the student of poetry and the cultivator of genius can- 
not survey with too much attention : — 

Be Homer's works jrour study and delight, 

Read them by day, and meditate by night ; 

Thence form your Judgment, thence ymir maxims bring, 

And trace Uie muses upwards to their spring.* 

In looking very lately over the satires of Dr. Young, which, upon the whole, 
are written with great force and truth of character, I could scarcely avoid 
smiling at a simile which, like the preceding, is exact enough in itself, but 
highly ludicrous from its utter deficiency of taste. In describing the man 
whose whole pursuits are made up of nothing but trifling and empty joys, he 
compares him to a cat in an air-pump. Now, this might have been well 
enough in Hudibras, or any other burlesque poem ; but is altogether mcon- 
eistent with a vein of serious composition. In the following comparison, on 
the contrary, he is highly ingenious and successful ; and we admire the 
tdroitness with which he brings into various points of resemblance ideas that 
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at first tight appear to be perfectly discrepant ; for quicksilver and pleasure 
do not seem to nave any natural connexion : — 

Pleamm are few, and fewer we ex^y : 
PleaMire, like quick«ilver. It brif ht and eny ; 
We lUlre to f rasp it with oar utrooM tkill, ' 
BUU it ditdei iM, and it glittera still. 
If MixM at lut, compute your mlfhty galni*, 
What U It but rank poi«oa in your veins 1 

There is no subject that has been more frequently made choice of by dra- 
matic writers than the story of (Edipns Tyrannus. We owe it, in the first 
instance to Sophocles ; and the best copies of it in modem times are thos« 
by Comeille and Voltaire. It is unquestionably full of suspense, agitation, 
and terror; and particularly of that incident in a plot which by the Greeks 
was termed anagnorisiSf or the discovery of a person to be diflferent from 
what he was taken to be. Yet, as a whole, there has always appeared to me 
to be far more genius in the conduct of the fable than there is of real taste or 
beauty. The story is, in few words, as follows : — An innocent person, and, 
in the main, of a virtuous character, through no crime of himself or of 
others, but by mere fatality and blind chance, is involved in the severest train 
of all human miseries. In a casual rencounter he kills his father, without 
knowing him; he afterward, with equal ignorance, marries his own mother; 
and at length, discovering that he had committed both parricide and incest, 
be becomes frantic, and dies in the utmost misery. Such a subject excites 
horror rather than pity. As conducted by Sophocles, it is, indeed, extremely 
aflTecting, but it conveys no instruction ; it awakens in the mind no tender 
sjrmpathy ; it leaves no impression favourable to virtue or humanity.* It is 
without the moral for which tragedy was invented. 

Genius, then, may exist without taste ; in like manner, taste may exist 
without genius. Of this we meet with a thousand instances every day of our 
lives. How countless are the numbers that are peipetually ponng ovA* the 
elegant and picturesque poems of LfOrd Byron ana Mr. (now Sir) Walter 
Scott; or that are perpetually hurrying to Mr. West's impressive picture of 
the *^ Healing the Sick in the Temple ;^ or that of ** Christ Rejectea ;** enter- 
ing with the nicest feelings into the various groupings, characters, and scenery 
which are so exquisitely presented to them ; and who, neverUieless, though 
endowed with a taste that enables them to relish such excellences, have no 

Senius whatever that could either invent or copy them. In like manner, I 
ave occasionally met with men, who for strength of feeling and elegance of 
taste are almost unrivalled, and whom the world has Ions regarded, and justly 
so, as among the finest critics of the present day on subjects of polite litera- 
ture ; yet, notwithstanding such possession of exquisite and acanowledged 
taste, who have never been successful in the exercise of genius, and have 
uniformly failed in poetry and original fiction. It is rarely that taste and 
genius do not coexist in the same mind ; but it is also rarely that they co- 
exist in an equal degree. Ariosto and Shakspeare excel in genius; Tasso 
and Racine in taste. Mr. Windham had as much genius as Mr. Burke ; his 
imagination was as vivacious and rapid, his combination of congruous ideas 
as instantaneous, his wit, periiaps, even more ready and brilliant— but Mr. 
Burke was vastly his superior on the score of taste. 

Taste and genius cannot but be favourable to virtue. They cannot exist 
conjointly without sensibility. While it is of the very essence of vice to have 
its feelings blunted, its conscience seared, their pleasures are notoriously 
derived from elevated and virtuous sources. There may, perhaps, be a few 
exceptions to the remark, but I am speaking of the general principle. The 
lovely, the graceful, the elegant, the novel, the wonderful, the sublime— these 
are the food on which they banaoet ; the grandeur and magnificence of the 
heavens — the terrible majesty or the tempestuous ocean — the romantic wild- 
ytMB of forests, and precipices, and mountains that lose them«aVx«% v^>SDii^ 
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clouds — the sweet tranquillity of a summer evening — the rural gaiety of 
vineyards, hop-grounds, and cornfields — ^the cheerful hum of busy cities — 
the stillness of village solitude — the magic face of human beauty — ^the tear 
of distressed innocence — the noble struggle of worth with poverty, of pa- 
triotism with usurpation, of piety with persecution ; — ^these, and innumerable 
images like these — tender, touching, dignified — are the subjects for which 
they fondly hunt, the themes on which they daily expatiate. To say nothing 
of the higher banqueting, ^ the food of angels,** that religrion sets before them. 
It is true, that the mind thus constituted has its pains as well as its plea- 
sures, nor are its pains few or of trifling magnitude. Wherever misery is 
to be found it seeks for it with restless assiduity, broods over it, and shares 
it ; and where it is not to be found it fancies it. How often, waking to the 
roar of the midnight tempest, while dull and gluttonous indolence snores on 
in happy forgetfiuness, does the imagination of those who are thus divinely 
giftea mount the dizzy chariot of the whirlwind, and picture evils that have 
no real existence ; now, figuring to herself some neat and thrifty cottage 
where virtue delights to reside, she sees it swept away in a moment by the 
torrent, and despoiled of the little harvest just gathered in ; now, foliowine 
the lone traveller in some narrow and venturous pathway, over the edge of 
Alpine precipices, where a single slip is instant destruction, she tracks him 
alone by fitful flashes of lightning ; and at length, struck by the flash, she 
beholds him tumbling headlong from rock to rock, to the bottom of the dread 
abyss, the victim of a double death. Or, possibly, she takes her stand on 
the jutting foreland of some bold, terrific coast, and eyes the foundering vessel 
straight t^low ; she mixes with the spent and despairing crew ; she dives 
into the cabin, and singles out, perhaps, from the rest, some lovely maid, 
who, in all the bloom of recovered beauty, is voyaging back to her native 
land from the healing airs of a foreign climate, in thought just bounding over 
the scenes of her youth, or panting in the warm embraces of a father's arms :— 

She marks th* erected ear the bloodless cheek, 

The rigid eye that never more iihall weep ; 
She hean (he horrors of the last loud shriek, 

And sees the vessel plunge beneath the deepi 

Such are the painful pictures on which the keen soul of sensibility feeds 
too frequently in imagination, when the sigh of real misery is hushed, and 
its generous hand is not needed. But is there nothing to counterbalance the 
distress ? To call forth the tear of joy, as well as of sorrow 1 And to 
reward the nice sympathy with which the mind labours ? I pursued this pleas- 
ing train of contemplation, many years ajro. in an elegy expressly directed to 
the present subject, from which, indeed, 1 have taken the lines just quoted; 
and, as I do not know that I can answer this important question in prose 
better than in verse, 1 will beg leave to close the lecture, and withitthe general 
task I have 6ndertaken, with an additional extract. , Having pointed out to 
those who are highly gifted with taste, jjrenius, imagination, and fine feeling, 
the pains and anxieties which such a constitution of mind must necessarily 
give rise to, the poem proceeds as follows : — 

Yet murmur not, nor deem the fates reserve. 

No drop of solace mid the bitter stream ; 
Virtue is yours, — and still each tremblinf nerve 

Oti proves an avenue to bliss supreme. 

Ye cannot wade through fillh that dulness dares ■ 

Your noblerspirita soar above the clod : 
Ye must be pure, while yet your boaom bear* 

The clear, unsullied impress of your God. 

Nor does the world, In every scene that springs, 

Nor Fancy's self, portray perpetual glouAi. 
Feel ye no joy when sicknpAs smiles and sings 1 

When worth suceaada 1 or culprits meet their doom 1 
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Lo ! wliere too vale unfblds iti iiirtuf'd ilte, 

Aad wmoB and cornfleidi mix tbetr gay autre; 
Bh.«rp-eoca and herdsi and sprinkled cotuge whila, 

fiiraaiD, busy mill, deep wwmI, and tuIlM apink 

Can armin'd guilt, when erery aclieiiie anceeeda, 

FeH hair ilie>>y thai ttirs your generous break, 
Aa, pleaa'd, jre pniider o'er these simple meads, 

Compaie their charma, and share their haimy rest f 

And mark. nntnach*d by city broils, tiM reign 

or rural conirort, chcerTulncas, and ease ; 
or health, emblooa'd rroni every sweet-brier iana, 

And lUlh and morals wholesome as the hrccae. 

Go— dimh yon castled clIlT that meets the sky, 

And tstis or times tradition cannot reach ; 
And o*er tlie ruina, as ye throw your eye, 

or rocks and towers, with many a hoary breadi, 

Bay<-does tlie wreck or nature and of art. 

The wild cascade, and eclio andeftn'd. 
The grandeur, and the solitude impart 

No pleasing train of image lo tlia mind 1 

Or would ye change, ror all that wealth can siaki^ 

Ambition'sjpiume, or lawle« Pleanure's prima, 
The feeliiiffa, then, that ihnNiffh the boeom wak% 

And louM the soul to ecstasies sublima t . 

Yet these and r^intless sympathies likt thaaa, 

or purest xp»t, are yours, an^ yours ainne: 
Guilt knows them not, nor dull unwieldy " 

For Sensibility and Tasta aroooa. 

And wHL thus giAed, mav ye bear the thriB 

Of social sorrows and Ideal wrong ; 
Th' Eollan harp that heaven's pure breeaea I 

Must bteathe, at tlmea, a melancholy 



THE END. 
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